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The Second Communications Revolution 


SAMUEL P. ROBBINS 
Bayside High School 


Those who have enjoyed reading Margaret Mead’s Growing 
Up in New Guinea will recall the speed with which Manus chil- 
dren were given essential skills in this fishing community. 


“Understanding canoe and sea come just a little later 
than the understanding of house and fire, which form 
part of the child's environment from birth. A child's 
knowledge of a canoe is considered adequate if he can 
balance himself, feet planted on the two narrow rims, 
and punt the canoe with accuracy, paddle well enough 
to steer through a mild gale, run the canoe accurately 
under a house without jamming the outrigger, extricate 
a canoe from a flotilla of canoes crowded closely about 
a house platform or the edge of an inlet, and bail out a 
canoe by a deft backward and forward movement which 
dips the bow and stern alternately. .. Understanding of 
the sea includes swimming, diving, swimming under 
water, and a knowledge of how to get water out of the 
nose and throat... [ A11] children between five and six 
have mastered these. . .” (Emphasis mine—S. R.) 


We may well ask why learning is so efficient in this primitive 


to know “just don’t get across.” We get part of our answer by an 
analysis of some of the elements of learning involved in the teach- 
ing of the Manus child: 


1. The child manipulates actual materials. 


2. The child is intensely motivated by constant demon- 
stration of the usefulness and importance of the 
learnings. 


3. Training is adjusted to the child’s stage of develop- 
ment. 


4. Parental love, concern, devotion, etc., are inex- 
tricably woven into the fabric of the teaching. 
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We can speak of many aspects of this situation as Viaene E | 
nication between teacher and learner. We may istinguish | 

a ene “verbal” communication—the use of spoken and written BF 
oe especially written symbols separated from the actuality 
lize. o q 

ae mere viewpoint of mass communications “the main | 
in which past “know-how” has been transmitted tO of the | 


young—we may distinguish three stages in the world’s history; p 


w 


1. Face-to-face communication 


2. Verbal communication 
3. Modern audio-visual communication. | 


For most teachers, the second stage, involving “the booi has : 
always been of immense importance—and with pe reason . 
Gutenberg’s printing press made possible the use of bie an- i 
guage—that wonderful instrument emerging out of ri eyP ian 
hieroglyphic and perfected into the Phoenician-Greek p one ; 
alphabet—to spread mass literacy all over the world. The peop ai 
of the world have been knit together in a way not possible un ler 
the old tribal life. The triumph of verbal communication over thg f 
earlier face-to-face communication has amounted to a communi- l 
cations revolution.” The great structure of modern knowledge, the | | 
complexity of modern world organization, the possibilities of vag | 
ly increased experiential living for the average human being— 
these and more have been tributes to this vast transformation. 

Yet some things were lost in this revolution. Socrates, at i 
dawn of the history, sensed this when he wrote at one point O 
“conversation” between the Egyptian god Thoth, inventor E 
letters, and the god Amon. The latter is quoted as remarking i 
the former: “The specific you have discovered is not an 4 iil 
memory but to reminiscence, and you give your disciples not ir 
but only the semblance of truth; they will be hearers of men 
things and they will have learned nothing; they will appear to 
omniscient and will generally know nothing.” Socrates went OP 4 
say of written symbols, “You would imagine they had inteligen f ; 
but if you want to know anything and put a question to them, y 
speaker always gives one unvarying answer.” Socrates felt 
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COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION 


must be found some better kind of word or speech. “I mean an 
intelligent word graven in the soul of the learner which can 
defend itself, and knows when to speak and when to be silent.” 


Written language can be such a precise, delicate tool that we 
often wrongly attribute to it the power to encompass all human 
experience. Typically, we ascribe magical powers to the average 
school textbook, as if it were the gateway to all the experiences 
a child should have instead of a substitute for actual experience! 
When a teacher talks about “the reading problem,” a college pro- 
fessor explores “problems of semantics,” or a psychologist warns 
of the “dangers of reification,” some of the inherent difficulties in 
verbal communication manifest themselves. 


We vaguely appreciate that for primitive man, communication 
was not only by speech but by dance, song, gesture, signs. We 
attempt to recognize this in modern terms when we say that the 
“language arts” are only one complex among “the communication 
arts”; yet we pay lip service to this thesis, because most of our cur- 
riculum is book-centered, or verbally oriented. 





CURRENT COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION. We must 
now recognize a second communications revolution, a swift trans- 
formation involving television, film, radio, and similar audio-visual 
media. In the war for access to the mind of man, the war of mass 
communications, the audio-visual media are swiftly outflanking the 
printed page. They are succeeding in this because they have many 
of the advantages of the older face-to-face communication. Beyond 
this, they carry with them the possibility of promoting a more 
tightly knit world than was ever possible with the printed word. 

It is a realization of this, conscious or subconscious, that moves 
many of the “audio-visual people” in our schools today. It is un- 
doubtedly what is providing much of the impetus behind the cur- 
rent educational television movement. Significantly, a Ford Foun- 
dation executive much in sympathy with the latter movement, was 
moved to say in a recent address: 


“One of the chief ways by which the individual may 
learn to possess himself by embracing all other men may 
prove to be educational television. . . [It] challenges 
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. stomach, each elbow to re. 
each fing er, aie sae entire body and pa maa 
— -a itself to the other members an r se 
how to Fai tional television can be the eyes and ears 
whole. Educa nity looking at its various parts and learn. 
: "he m ai a whole.” (R. J. Blakely, Commencement 
py m Roosevelt College, Feb. 2, 1953.) 


Las famous Yale University SOCIO l 
i rac: "a aspects of the situation as follows: 
tively s 


Ts 3s not too much to say that audio-visual media of 


struction make it possible for the first time to educate | 
i 


for citizenship in the world community. By eeu 

ds are poor substitutes for direct observation of the 
mal process. Audio-visual media open the pe I “a 
perience on the globe as a whole and upon all o 


history. The potentialities are so far but poorly realized i | 


in practice,” * i 


unications revolution is) 
rei tee daa de fea Professor Edgar Dale, 
of Oho University who has been close to the situation, Oe : 
recently: “To a degree that may be surprising to bith ” i 
United States, there has been a striking development a ra Bee 3 
use of mass media and audio-visual materials. Due to O 


a ° s ion by 2 
to the United States Information Service, to active promotion Dy 


a = r 
aly 2S bee es alee 


Az ah al 










. 
i . K P . 
C ere ee fe eee ee 


sie ee 


‘ 


LA 
F 
=] 


; ; o use 
the governments themselves, the world is learning tet E 
new methods of communication. The capacity to absor 


; ty 
through films, radio, and television is running ahead of the ability | 


to get these ideas through reading,” 


t 
Ea a e 1918, f 
Pragmatic educational research, carried on at least since 191% 


has established beyond a doubt that audio-visual media are ete. 
to the printed page for teaching.* This research has repea K 
shown that pupils taught by audio-visual means learn more 
retain what they learn much lon ger than they do with text A 
teaching. Young as television is, enough research has already P 





sonal F lm 
* Hoban, Jr., Charles F., and Van Ormer, Edward B., Instructs 
Research, 1918-1950, 


UVIZ INEUALIUINS KEVOLUTION 


up to demonstrate that what has generall 


of film is equally true of television.* Not only advertisers but 
teachers too are interested to learn, for instance, that 100% of a 
TV audience remembered the name of the sponsor while this was 


true of only 72% of a radio audience which had been listening to 
the same program! 


y been shown to be true 


EDUCATIONAL ISOLATION ISM. Teachers and school off- 


cials have been slow to recognize the implications of this second 
communications revolution. If this were to continue, we might 
well find the schools isolated islands of ineffectuality, whispering 
to their children while the world outside thundered! Let us make 


, if he came to America, would 
seize control of these new communi 


could. He would spend billions on them and on their maintenance 
and expansion, perhaps even as school officials were worrying 
about the “cost” of these new weapons of communication. 

Some forward-looking educators have seen the situation for 
what it is, and have exerted their influence. A report of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education declared: “Our present curriculum is 
built on a verbal structure. [The audio-visual medium] provides 
a new kind of experience which combines the pictorial and the 
verbal. Potentially, it is the most revolutionary instrument intro- 
duced into education in our day and generation. Out o f tt there 
Can arise anew and tremendously effective curriculum.” 

It behooves our school system to turn square upon the problem 
and solve it. The worship of “the book” must end and the situa- 
tion must be seen for what it is and boldly tackled! The rewards 


on be great if this is done; the dangers will be great if it is not 
one, 


teacher when he finds himself taking away a comic book from a 
youngster who has been attempting to read it behind another 
———eey 


" Finn, James D., “Television and Education: A Review of Research,” in 
Audio-Visual Communications Review, Spring, 1953 
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afte hen he hears a youngster 

oblem is with the teacher W : 
ean firm pronunciamento on a complicated wor bse a 
l d is told when he asks for documentatio a her 
ai © ar ao TV.” The problem is with e te n be a 
he pie aa paper of a slow learner 1n a test at the end of | 


unit and finds that most of the few a chat pave SOHA AE 
“solid meat” in them relate to the one movie shown ! ze 


y 
: [— 
the unit. A 


| ON. Why has there been little or no at- E 
naa OP far? There ts +g all of them { 
i j ese reasons are ana : E 
m aruia superintendents have worried about the : f 
a Sc > he “compare” a $50 motion picture print with a $3 | 
ibodk Yet that motion picture print can be projected to hun; 4 
dreds of thousands of pupils if distribution and projection facilities 
are adequately organized. With such mass organization, — os 
per pupil per showing could be less than the cost per pup pa 
book page, with more effective teaching. ae 
Some aver that it “involves too much complicated mac met 
But the same thing could be said for the school s heating or ig : a | 
ing equipment. If maintenance of certain machinety is ime a. 
then the social organization for such maintenance must be Pt fia 
vided. This does not mean that teachers should operate the oa | 
ment. School administrators must accept the repona $, | 
providing a servicing organization to lift these “impedimen 
from teachers. | j A 
Some teachers secretly feel that a “mechanized teacher WO 
be created which would deprive them of thir jobs. Audio-vist™ 
media can no more replace the teacher than the textbook a, 
a matter of fact, audio-visual media make more real teac ae | 
necessary because they confront the pupil with more of life's r i. 
ality and demand more integrative thinking of him than the 
book ever did. 
Some teachers have a secret contempt for any a 
media, They compare a passage from Shakespeare with 4 oe 
tripe at the local movie house. Yet artistic genius can opera 
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non-literaly, 


COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION 





brilliantly in these new media as it can in the verbal media. If you 
speak to me of Shakespeare or Whitman or Hemingway, I al 
to you of Flaherty, Van Dyke, Weston, McLaren, Gerson In 
fact, audio-visual media allow more range for artistic genius to 
express itself than was ever possible with verbal media because 
they provide more “channels” through which the human soul can 
express itself. We can involve once more, as primitive man did, the 
whole gamut of expression—not only speech, but dance gesture 
song, movement in general, and ordered arrangement of vimal 
elements. Notice how quickly, for instance, television sucked 
“modern dance” away from its esoteric moorings into the nation’s 
floodlights. If our youngsters are to be taught “appreciation,” why 
not appreciation of all forms of artistic expression in all their 
combinations! 

Librarians, in and out of our schools, have looked troubledly at 
these new media. To them, a library is a repository of human 
knowledge—where do these newer expressions “fit in”? Librarians 
are very much aware of the problem and. have done some vigorous 
thinking about it at their conventions and in their literature. (See 
for instance, “The Information Film,” by Gloria Waldron.) The 
fact that “film libraries,” “tape libraries,” “kinescope libraries,” 
and similar collections are swiftly growing all over the country, 
some under the aegis of public (book!) libraries, many outside 


their jurisdiction, must force librarians to reconsider the problem 
more and more. 


Some teachers feel that the average film or radio broadcast or 


: TV broadcast presents a set of learnings which are too “disor- 


ganized.” But modern educational research, out of which the “new 
program” in our schools has grown, has repeatedly shown that 
mere logical organization of subject matter does not ensure learn- 
ing. Perhaps an illustration might highlight the point here. Sup- 
pose we desire to teach a young person about the nature of modern 
economic organization. Suppose we approached it in any one of 
three ways: (1) an economics textbook; (2) an actual visit to a 
large industrial plant; (3) a movie of the operations of such a 
plant. Clearly the pupil would learn most by the visit, even though 
the learnings were “disorganized.” The teacher would have to help 
the pupil organize his reactions to the experience. An approach to 
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‘ ‘te 4 : ith the film. The textbook q | 
the reality of such a visit 1S achieved with th > k 
could help some pupils integrate this experience further in their 


minds. ‘deration is the statem a 
-on worthy of consideration 1s the ent of 
be o is os going to eliminate the good old text. 


~ thi ; . e ‘ 
bool” Bat elimination is not involved. What is important is a — 


maiin e of audio-visual communication, and an application of the — 





results of such an analysis to a methodology that will show when ~ . 


ra TV broadcastora | y $ | 
to use a textbook and when to use 3 film o l ta | a simple, school-wide survey of student interest in literature studied 


| at Curtis High School. 


tape recording oF 4 kinescope Of something else. 
CALL TO PLANNERS. 


. isi come out of $ 
Lapa e and colleges, let us make no a plans”* 
The writer of this was reacting, as many increasingly = to : 
major social development through which we are y. second 
communications revolution, involving audio-visual media, is trans- ~ 


forming the agencies through which the average human being ` 


i j Id scale 
ir nature, are more powerful in their effects on a wor 
y depen human history. Their swift crystallization into note 
life’s warp and woof presents teachers and school officials we a 
obligation to think out the vast social and educational implica 
involved. “Let us make no small plans. 


. e ee è ° h U. g” 
e Quoted by Robert Siepmann in ‘Television and Education 1n the 


—K— 


THAT'S MY POP 


t ° r's 
It was the little girl’s first day in school. "What is your fathe 
name?” asked the teacher. 
“Daddy,” replied the little girl . 


“Yes, Í know, but what does your mother call him?” 
“She doesn’t call him anything. She likes him. aant 
—Contributed by IRMA SCHW 


n of the strengths of verbal communication and the, T 


Said the New York Times recently, ap 

the barroom into the bome. Now, as | ; 

as being satisfactory (meaning “worth-while” to them) or unsat- 

| isfactory for any reason. The pupils were permitted to express 
_ doubtfulness by checking a neutral column, or if for some reason 


A Survey of Pupil Interest in Literature 


FRED J. BROCKMANN 
Curtis High School 


What do the pupils of today want to read? Certainly, there has 
been a great deal of controversy over the literary content of our 
present-day English syllabus. Classics, belle-lettres, and Modern 
literature have all been alternately commended and condemned 
by opposing viewpoints within the profession. In an effort to get 
the pupils’ viewpoint, the English Department last June conducted 


Forty-four books were grouped according to the grades in which 
they were studied and the pupils were asked to classify each book 


they had no knowledge of the book, they were not required to 


answer at all. The pupils voted on all books up to and including 


his ideas, attitudes, loyalties, competencies. These agencies, | the term they were in at the time of the poll. 


PREFERENCE FOR THE NOVEL. Each term was assigned a 
figure representing the total possible vote for that term, which was 
the total registration figure for all terms leading up to that term 
minus ten percent. This deduction was made to compensate for 
absentees, non-voters, transferred students, and others who did not 
take part in the survey. The results were tabulated and transposed 
into a percentage figure in order to produce a relative basis. A final 
question was added to permit a check on the indicated trends. It 
was as follows: “Check the form of literature you have enjoyed 


most.” The respondents were permitted to indicate one or more of 
the literary forms listed. 


The replies made to this last question correlated very closely to 
the evaluative choice made by the pupils on the book list. The 
novel received 709 votes on this last question, leading all other 
forms by a large margin. Of the fourteen novels on the list of forty- 
four books, nine appeared as term leaders (those books which had 
polled the highest percentage of total vote) and eight appeared on 
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op Ten (the ten books which had polled the 


the list of Curtis’ T 
highest percentage of plus, of satisfactory, votes). 


AND . The term lead 3 / 
ING OF ANT HOLOGIES eni 
aro am books which received the highest total vote, favorable, $ 
unfavorable, or neutral. Since many books received very few votes, | 
this ranking was initiated on the ‘dea that a reaction of some kind | 
is better than no reaction 
- dicative of a book's im 3 ere | 
eae works of length and unity. Apparently biographies, | 


nd nove 
ie they wee sence over a rela 
i were constantly reterre an 
ane Treasure Island, ranking first, and Sandburg's | 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up, ranking second, for example, received far 
more votes in their first term category than did. Ross and Thomp: 
son’s Adventures in Reading or Hohn's Stories in Verse. The titles 
of the last two, as anthologies, on the other hand, probably were 


replaced by the students’ mental label of “my English book.” 1 ‘his 


the students’ recollection of this type of book is vague. PE 
This, of course, does not negate the positive influence of such 


| 
: 
Í 
i 
























at all; even a negative reaction may be [. 
pact and power. The term leaders were | 


pUPIL INTEREST IN LITERATURE 


are not completely varied in content of form and auth 

other anthologies which were ranked lower than a “ani a 
forms. ee in this term Christs Homer’s Odyssey ny 
pede ym oe holding the trend of pupil preference toward more 

In other terms, however, this trend was even ici 

Forbes’ J ohnny Tremaine led the third term by a wide martin as 
did 7 Rawlings’ The Yearling, closely followed by Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, in the fourth term. Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities 





. 2k) | upheld its classification as one of the isf 

reatest impression on the pupils, prob- f apes most satisfactory novels for 
Is made the g P ERE ooo RE intensive study by polling the highest percentage of possible votes 
d to by name by both:teacher anii of all forty-four books, with ninety percent response making it a 


fifth term leader. Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet and Rolvaag’s 


| Giants in the Earth led the sixth term, and the bard’s Macbeth 
| along with Lewis’ Arrowsmith were similar leaders in the seventh 
| term. The eighth term vote clustered three works at the top of a 
| seven book class list, placing Hardy’s Return of the Native first, 


| followed closely by Wharton’s Ethan F 
en rome and Shakespeare’s 


may be an important factor in these books’ being ranked low, sinc 2 y 
_ THE TOP TEN. ‘This preference for unified works was firmly 
_ substantiated by the rankings in Curtis’ Top Ten, a listing of those 


anthologies or collections, but it does point up the unit concept” books which received the highest percentage of positive or satis- 


which maintains that total, unified study efforts with a preci 
beginning and a definite ending do make a more lasting “con: 
scious” impression on the pupil. It may also be indicative of the 
need for a new approach toward the use of anthologies in an ¢ of 
to produce a fuller realization of their constructive value. Certatt 
ly, though, as studied now, these books are subtly influential H 
developing pupils’ attitudes and opinions. Moreover, collect ; 
works do contain much which is part of the pupils’ cultural hêt 
tage and consequently deserve a place in the pupils conscio 
recollection of that heritage. Essays, short stories, and poems h 
serve much more than the title “some thing in my English boo h 
In only one class did collective works of this type 1e2 
associates, Curtis High School pupils named Herzberg 's Myths 
Their Meanings and Barrie's Representative Plays as second * j 
leaders. These two books both have a central theme, however 


IA 





factory votes out of the total possible vote. This grading, based 
completely on the positive vote, placed The Yearling first. Seventy- 
seven percent of the total possible vote for this book was favorable! 
‘a pe y plays Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth ranked num- 
Der two and three respectively, while novels filled out the remain- 
x8 Positions in this order: Johnny Tremaine, Return of the 
ative, Tale of Two Cities, Ethan Frome, Giants in the Earth 
Arrowsmith and Treasure Island. i 


PHAKESPRARE SUPPORTED. This survey, revealing Shake- 
— s plays as term leaders in three of the six terms in which 
= 7 - studied and ranking Shakespeare’s plays as number two 
ol: ree on Curtis’ Top Ten, explodes one of the traditional 
vi sN voiced by classroom theoreticians. Pupils universally dis- 

e Shakespeare, they say, just as pupils universally dislike school. 
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| surrounding pupils’ sup. 
Both ideas are part of the gy a of course, are absurdly 
attitudes er y and TW el{th Night were the a two 
wrong: As Yor“ ‘died which did not receive an eatery 4 
Shakespeare Poe of sitive votes than negative OF re a 1i 
ly greater number O a cast. These two light yet ult p ays, 
put of the total and third terms, however, did receta a post f 
studied by the seon ed the combined negative ane rs School sail 
— ian his worst rating at Curtis High a still | 
So, Shakespeare, Aa pya classic author whom some modernists h 
broke even—not b# d therefore unnecessary to | 


are ready to discard JE 


present-day youth. F 


pa penen A be considered before any books are chosen for 
other 


oday’s high school English course. The teacher, the community, 
today 


the school, and most important, 
as determining factors. Surveys x 
simple and on 4 small, single-schoo 
mation to be ) 
preferences. | 


—_—«»—— 


MR. SHAKESPEARE ON THE SCHOOL PUNDIT 


There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say, “I am Sir Oracle, ; 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark! a 
Merchant of Vente? 


AMONG MANY. There are, of course, many E 


the pupils are all to be regarded 2 
ch as the one described above, “| 
1 scale, permit concrete infor- $ 
obtained about the last factor, the pupils and ha F! 


oth Af err r 


An Exploratory Study of Children’s Reactions 
to Parents’ Visits to School 


BELLE SCHILLER 
Junior High School 64, Manhattan 


That home-school cooperation, particularly in the guidance of 
children towards more positive and more desirable personal and 
academic adjustment, is indispensable, is now so axiomatic as to 
be rarely questioned. Thus, in dealing with children who manifest 
problems in their relations with other pupils or with teachers or 
whose work is not up to expectations, sending for the parents is an 
almost universal expedient. Nevertheless, to the best of the writer's 
knowledge, no evaluation has been made of this practice in terms 
of children’s understanding and opinion of it, despite the fact that 
it is they who are most directly and most vitally concerned. 

In an attempt to ascertain children’s reactions to having their 
parents sent for by teachers, a questionnaire was constructed and 
administered to 40 boys and 38 girls in the Henry P. O'Neill 
Junior High School. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE. Studies based on questionnaires or 
self-report tests have serious limitations. No two individuals inter- 
pret items in the same way. There is always the factor of the sub- 
ject’s desire to place himself in a favorable light. Some subjects are 
incapable of the required amount and quality of introspection. 
Some have difficulty in expressing their reactions. Distortions or 
lapses of memory may affect the accuracy of a reply. Nevertheless, 
as Cronbach points out, “Empirical uses of self-reports are neces- 
sarily valid. The report itself is a behavior; one obtains a direct 
record of response to a standardized stimulus when he asks a ques- 
tion . . . self-report tests . . . frequently have crude validity for the 
mass of subjects, even when invalid in individual cases. . .” (Cron- 
bach, Lee, Essentials of Psychological Testing.) 

With these limitations in mind, the questionnaire was con- 
structed so as to be as simple and factual as possible, to avoid any 
implication of value-judgments, and to embody as many aspects 
of the problem as children might be expected to handle effectively. 
That the resulting responses were genuine and spontaneous will 
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perhaps be demonstrated by samplings to be cited later. ‘Ths Ques, | 


tionnaire follows: 






CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO PARENTS’ VISITS 


willingness to cooperate. The children were also informed that 
l y | _ sex, class, and age were requested so that it could be learned 
Date... Grade... Boy oF Girl... Age: Years... ‘Months, __ whether there were any differences along these lines but that this 

father ever been asked to come to schon | information could not identify those reporting. With the first 
1. Has your mother or ja b er oo} © group, there was some preliminary hesitation, but after three or 
to see your teacher about your wor® OF € | four children had come up to take a questionnaire, the rest went 


es were you at the time? along. Later, as the writer was able to hold up completed ques- 
In what graas j g J : E tionnaires to show that others had participated and that it was 
Why was your parent asked to come? (Please give exac 


3 impossible to tell who they were, the response was quite ready. One 
vedios) boy was so anxious to participate that he wrote his replies in 
_ Spanish. 
while your teacher talked with your parent | 

4. Were you present O67 z THE SUBJECTS. The school is situated in an underprivileged 
5. What did your teacher tell your parent neighborhood on the East Side. The pupils are grouped relatively 
; ]] your teacher? homogeneously with respect to IQ and reading. As might have 
6. What did your parent ter J been expected, a preliminary canvassing revealed that too small a 
7, What did you say? panan of — in = a iian- ome an pon 
; when you got home? sent for to make 1t worth-while to work w1 em. Ihat in- 
8. What did your parents do or Say oe _ frequency was bona-fide and not a result of the possibly greater 

9, Did your parent's visit help you in any way? If so, tell how.) 


sophistication of the “brighter” children is borne out by their 
records. 

Most of the 78 subjects, therefore, are pupils in adjustment 
classes or classes of slightly higher status as regards intelligence, 
school agam reading and general academic status. Few, if any, have Pintner 
11. Would you like to have your moë comas General Ability Intermediate Test IQ’s above 100; most are in 
12. Why? | the i and rh 90’s; some are in the 60’s and 70’s. The reading 

ee à r, please retardation is from three to five years for most of the subjects. It 

13. If you have any other ideas or questions m this matter, PS was necessary in an appreciable Lear of cases to give help with 

write them down. the reading and spelling. Since, in most instances, the subjects 

__ Were taken to a classroom not in use at the time and seated as far 

aware "TH gut apart from each other as possible, this help could be given quite 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE QUESTIO 


A privately. The age range is from 12 years to 15 years, 5 months 
tionnaire was administered by the writer, who began by pee with an average age of 13 years, 9 months. 


story, which seemed to amuse the children, of a childhoo A THE RESULTS. When a child gave two or more answers—e.g., 
ence which involved her mother’s having been sent for 


jd I beating and not going to movies, as punishment—both answers 
occasions by teachers. She continued by saying that she woe were tallied under the appropriate categories. The major findings 
to know how children today feel about having their paren to 


! 
i follow: 
for, that a questionnaire would be used to study this, 22° "id 1. No noticeable age and grade differences were found. 
names would be required. The further explanation that they 


o e ° t ò e est 
be participating in an “experiment” seemed to add intef 19 


10. Give some suggestions as to how a visit from your paren W 
the teacher could be of help to you in your school life. — 
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j d more fully than did boys | 
Girls reported more specifically an ys, 

‘sie five i reported that their teachers had told their parents | 
desirable companions, while one girl's, T 


in un 
that the trouble lay in a remark to the teacher. Only one boy | 


de a simil 

— C nilarly—namely, that he had been sent away, he : 
guessed, because hed been with a bad crowd. Otherwise, boys and | 

girls gave the same type of replies. d 
had been sent for is 
Inf than half of the cases, parents in 
Ei iy np grade. Unfortunately, no data were obtained on the 
ny times a parent had been sent for while the 


uestion of how ma t 
hild i one rade. The writer knows from her own ex- 
was in any E , ledtusted cil a 
perience, however, that in many instances of maladjusted children, 
? e 


parents may be sent for several times during the school year. 
4. The reasons given by children as to why their parents were | 
sent for extend over 4 relatively small range. There is a sttong )” 
tendency either to forget or not to mention the specific incident o E 
circumstances which led the teacher to send for the parent. Suchi 
general reasons as “Conduct,” “Work,” “Bad” are frequent. OF 
fenses against the teacher—such as not listening to the teacher, 3 
arguing, answering hack, “hollering” at the teacher, hitting the 
teacher, not getting along with the teacher —are cited in almc to 
half of the cases. The largest single specific reason given is talking; 
cited by almost 25% of the pupils. Other specific reasons given 
include fighting, inattention, cutting, wise-cracking, lateness, tril 
ancy. Despite the passage of an interval of a year or more, resent 
ment against the teacher is indicated in several cases. These i 
clude instances of the child’s not wanting to participate 1n ey 
activities or staying too long in toilets, with the father explainins 
during the visit or the child presenting a note of excuse from 
doctor. Several children complained that others indulging 19 44 
same behavior did not have their parents sent for. 
wrote, "I Jost control at little things, like when I was 


something and had to admit the teacher was right.” 


ne 
right ab os 


: t 
5. Most of the children reported having been present durin’ E 
parent-teacher interview. However, sixteen reported not a 
been present and five reported presence during part of t° 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO PARENTS’ VISITS 





view. Interestingly enough, some of those not present gave it as 


a recommendation later that chi 
s children : ó 
terview. be present during the in- 


6. In reporting what teac 
more definite rad they tad been AA te a 
parents’ visits, although twelve pupils reported Seed —— for 
remember or didn’t know what the teacher had told rg couldn’t 
as might have been expected, with sixteen not present el 
view. Approximately one-third remembered favorable e inter- 
made about them by the teacher during the interview ee 
cluded, usually, some statement to the effect that the child had he 
ability to do better work and/or to behave. A scatterin 7 _ 
structive recommendations made by teachers to Maii ue ie 
corded. These included: to get the child to school, to help i 


i his work, to check up on the child, and the like. A few negative 


sir sane paie as advice to the parent to avoid corporal 
punishment and to get the child to stop cutting classes—were also 


menti à 
T aa Resentment against teachers was again manifested, in 
comments: “He told his side of the story. He lied.” “The 


teacher apologized.” “He told more than there was to be told.” 


7. From the replies it is apparent that paren 
st a circumstances. Thus, "ais irpiri w 
i t their parents had given some i 

= rare - the teacher. ies as mntrang =? mgr. no 
ell = t know” or “Can't remember” for this question. Among 
wn pa wg mrii mentioned were these: the parent would 
ath dee ild improve; the parent would “straighten out” the 
saa . would be a change; it wouldn’t happen again. More 
eee a nstructive steps mentioned by pupils as stated by their 
ar pe i the interview were to the effect that the parent 
a et a study, would talk to the child and explain, 
ene ” the en up early enough to avoid lateness. Eight 
arke Tera as telling the teacher that the child would be 
piel ie i the only specific punishment mentioned is that the 
tet put in a home. Eleven children reported their parents 
eatin 7" e teacher that they were surprised, unable to under- 

, Or not having trouble with the child at home. A few in- 
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an the school were 
ma" the problem to i 
ution of blame for il| doesn’ 

‘nei = i rT teacher not to hit me.” “He iris k in 
ng i » “I was good in the other grades ai dhe wena a 
mae d bere.” One parent was reported as asking 

we move i 


double homework for the child. 


8. The largest single category of AN 

h t the child had said during the parent- ioned in almost 
awe) lized promise to improve, ee 7 
sisted of a a re were thirteen instances of “Don’t remember 
half T E A few more specific promises of amendment 
or “Sai 


g. tf F 
. “I would 
ear in such statements as “It won’t happen again”; "I do 
app 


in school.” Single instances of 
k”; “I will not chew gum în se “ee 
emer oe following were reported: “felt ashamed”; “laughed a 
myself ”. “I try to do the work”; “I wanted to get om of et a ) 
“I got blamed for things I didn’t do”; “Teacher picks on "Fe A l'm 
not the only one to start trouble”; “I didn’t mean to talk but I saw 
friends talking.” 


9. Memories of what the parent had said or done when the Hi i 
returned home on the day of the visit appeared to be vivid an j a 
the most part, specific. The largest category of action taken by the 
parent consisted of various forms of reasoning and ere | 
Among the twenty such responses were the following: “She talke 


to me and made it look silly.” “She explained how foolish I was 


acting fresh and said I could go farther if I was good.” “She was 
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e 99 ee | 
very lenient with me and asked me to behave in the future.” “She 


tells me to be good before going to school.” "She told me to try A | 
get along with the teachers” "She told me to try much harder sie 
to respect my teachers at all times, even if they are wrong at times. 
Fourteen children reported various kinds of corporal punish 
while an additional three reported that corporal punishment woul | 
follow if the parent were sent for again. An additional five children 


f, 
stated they had been punished, but did not specify the nature of thè 


t 


punishment. Deprivation constituted a la 
ment. Seven reported not being permitted 
or to play”—in two cases, for a month, 


mentioned by two pupils. Two mentioned the taking away of 


rge category of punish | 
to “go down to the street 
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privileges, but did not specify what these were. One boy mention | 


Cuts in allowance wef | 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO PARENTS’ VISITS 


that his mother wouldn't talk with him. Threats of various kinds 
were mentioned by ten children. These included threats of a beat. 
ing, of telling father, of not permitting the child to 80 to the coun- 
try, of sending the child “away” or to a home. Some interesting 
responses include: “My mother Was very nervous, She Started to 
cry. She cried in school.” "She got the ironing cord and got to work 
on me.” "She gave me a beating. I’m glad she did. When my father 
came home, he talked to me and it did me good.” “She doesn’ 
want to be bothered with school any more because she’s going to 
lose her job as a nurse,” 


10. In response to the question on wheth 
helped, forty-nine answered that it had an 
Other responses to this question included: “for a little while”; "not 
much”; “a little”: “ina way.” One girl wrote, “I started to do my 
work and also tried to be good in school, but I guess it didn’t last 
long—she had to come three weeks later again.” One child wrote, 
“Not much. 1 still had bad self-control,” 


Another replied, “Iz didn't. 
After a week, the teacher would pick on me again.” 


er the parent’s visit had 
d nine that it had not. 


» “The teacher always tried to help me with my work.” Six. 
teen children mention 


ed improvement in attitude or greater in- 
Sight, as a result of the visit. Among the comments here were these: 
“I decided to learn.” “Taught me to do the right thing.” "I thought 
before I said anything in the classroom again.” "I know now that 


was wrong and that I will be good hereafter.” Fear of punishment 
was mentioned as i 


a cause of improvement in six cases, One child 


t to let my mother go 
how my mother felt about me not doing my 
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t ach } 
work, so I tried to do better.” ° She told me what the teacher said, 
I felt bad and so did my mother. _ 

12. The request for suggestions as to how E = : 7 parcos 5 
cher could be of help to the child was no ys r r 
teacher As a result, the responses are so varied that it 1s difficult. 
eaten The desta for interest, under standing, and atten- 
i T - both arents and teachers appears in such comments as 
a The vould talk to their children and try to understand 
sham ioe "By sitting and talking to me.” “It helps 1; child to 
know that the mother or father has an interest in im. The 
teacher has more interest in you if your parents show interest in 
yp epee A feel that parent-teacher contact is of practical 
value: “My teacher does not understand me, and when my parents 
come, they explain what I am trying to do.” “Teachers and parents 
can compare what you do at school and at home and find out the 
reason for your being bad.” “Your parents find out how much 
work you do in class and what you do with your time.” Expectation 


of help from parents as an aid in school work and behavior is men. | 


tioned in ten instances. The expectation that the punishment fol- 
lowing a visit will have beneficial effects js mentioned by three 
pupils. 

The unfavorable impact of the visit upon the parent is noted: 
“Is does not help because they have their own troubles.” "I learned 
it doesn’t pay to be bad, because it aggravates my mother very 
much.” “If your mother came and Started to cry like my mother 
did, you would try to be good in your work.” Another view here 


was, “My mother is interested in me, but the truant o fficer almost 
made her lose her job.” 


The belief that as a result of the 
understanding and made more of 
regulations was manifested in eleve 


visit the child gained new 
an effort to live up to school 
N instances, 


13. Despite the fact that so many had ch arent's 
visit as helpful 80% indicarea md characterized the p 


i ; pposition to havin g the parent 
come to schoo] again. Two Major types of reasons for such opp% 
sition prevailed: 


4 An attribution o f inconvenience or hardship for 
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CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO PARENTS’ VISITS 


the parent. Thirteen such replies were given. Among 
them were the following: “She has to take care of the 
baby.” "I don't want to give her any aggravation and let — 
her get sick because of me.” “It’s too much trouble for 
her. We live too far.” "She just came from the hospital 
—tonsils.” “It would make a bad name for her.” “My 
mother got a heart attack,” 


b. A desire to avoid deprivation, corporal punish- 
ment, and the like. This was mentioned by twelve 
~ pupils. 

Four pupils mentioned their own embarrassment at having 
parents sent for: “I wouldn’t feel right. I'm a little too old to have 
my mother come to school. But I'd like her to come if I was doing 
better.” “I'm ashamed and bash ful.” Of the few who do report a 
desire to have their parents come to School, some express a wish 
for a good report to be given by the teachers: “If i¢ was for being 
good, OK, but for being bad, no.” “My mother would think I am 
bad, but if she comes just to see what kind of marks I have] would 
like it.” Others seem to see in visits an Opportunity for the parent 
to obtain first-hand reports from the teacher: “I want her to know 
what I am doing and see how my conduct is.” “She can see how 
I'm getting along.” Other interesting replies to this question in- 
clude: “Sometimes the teacher puts things in my parent's head that 
I don’t like.” “She would be able to ask the teacher how 1 am and 
then I could be able to Ret tt off my mind if it is anything bad.” 
"It will get me in trouble and the teacher won't like me any more.” 
“If she comes, I know it's going to be because I was bad and not 
because of being good.” "So she could get to know my teacher.” 


14. The last item, calling for additional ideas or suggestions was 
left blank by about 609% of the pupils. Such replies as were given 
were not always relevant. Two expressed disapproval: ‘Don’t send 

or parents because in most cases it makes the pupil hate the teacher 
who was the cause of it more.” “If the boy or girl does not do some- 
thing bad, why send for the parent?” "I think you should send for 
the mother, but first give the child a chance.” Several children ask 
questions: "How could I make better marks?” "What should I do 
Í my teacher yells all the time?” One child recommends, "I think 
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_ parents and teachers alike should review the events of that certain 


time before.” 7 
i luntarily and spontaneously expressed 
a sal per pee aa "I think this 15 = goo% = how 
= } about your mother coming to school ecause you're not 
ai “I thought it was very clever to have this = Schools 
should have it more often because some a who w p Ar talk 
about their problems don’t mind writing a out them. 5 — 
tion with this last comment, it may be of — e that four 
pupils wrote lengthy replies using the reverse side O T question- 
naire and expressing a variety of grievances—not all connected 


with parents’ visits. 


INTERPRETATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS. In all 
but two of the items, there can be little doubt of the straightfor- 


wardness and good faith of the pupils who answered the question- 


naire. One item in which rationalization is apparent, however, is 
the one on how the parent's visit helped. Some of the replies have 
a certain tongue-in-cheek quality which detracts from their credi- 
bility. Genuineness is also open to question in the reasons given 
for not wanting parents to visit. It is doubtful that the frequently 
expressed concern for the parent's feelings or convenience is the 


real reason for opposition to the visit; embarrassment and fear of 


punishment are more probably the operative factors. 


In any event, the children’s own evaluation of the practice 
shows confusion, for, as has been pointed out, although they say 
the visits have beep effective, they are Opposed to further visits. 
From this and from the rest of the foregoing, it is apparent that 
the practice needs re-thinking, An evaluation of the success of 


The problem 
tinue to send for 
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CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO PARENTS’ VISIT emee 


p but be impressed 
hich pervades many 
arent, actually, who 


As one cons the questionnaires, one cannot hel 
by the feeling of resentment against teachers w 
of them. In view of the fact that it is the p 
administers the punishment and that in many cases his punishment 
is extremely severe, resentment against the patent—expressed or 
implied—might have been expected. In no case, however, is there 
any suggestion that the child is critical of the punishment, however 
aggrieved he may feel against the teacher. It might, of course, 
be said that the resentment against the parent is projected towards 
the teacher, but the writer is more inclined to feel that the replies 
show an acceptance of the punishment, a wholesome respect for 


parents, and a dependence upon them, which js rather startling for 
adolescents. 


It is possible to wander far afield in discussing the implications 
and ramifications of this problem. The writer will, however, con- 
fine herself to recommendations growing directly out of the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire. Undoubtedly, many of them are 
already in vogue and the data reported here should be a source of 


_ assurance to those practicing them. 


school and of sufficient weight in their thinking to continue it, 
ut modifications in component procedures seem desirable. 


2. The child should not receive the impression that the call for 


the parent 1S @ punitive device, but rather that two people deeply 


3. The child should know exactly and specifically the reasons 
for the call for the Parent. Such general replies as these children 
gave for reasons as “Conduct,” “Work,” “Bad” are probably due 
not so much to forgetting as to a lack of a clear and sharply 
focalized realization of what elements in their work and conduct 


need improvement. The same specificity should feature the 
teacher's account to the parent. 


4. The child should be Present during at least part of the 
parent-teacher interview and should be permitted to state his 
Side of the case, so that inadequacies in his standards and orien- 


tation may be clarified and so that he may be helped to set up 
Positive goals for improvement, i 


5. A definite effort should be made to mention some action or 
trait of the child in a commendatory way, Such praise and en- 
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long remembered by the child and do much to 


couragement aTe "© sting from the experience for both the - 


remove some OF | 
parent and the child. 
concrete, and constructive 


be given tactful, des : 
6, Parents need o ae handling of the childs probea m 


suggest ts, deprivation, and corporal pun- 
terms other ee ae . at Se regular sleeping habits, a 


ishment. Th ; jet ti d place for stud 
i ; definite and quiet time and place | y 
ee Le a wholesome social life, information about 
desirable recreational facilities in the neighborhood. The parent 
‘Id to have breakfast, to see to it that he 


urge the chi : . 
a w properly dressed and equipped for school and in 


time. From her own experience with parents, the writer 
recommends giving advice, where this seems indicated, to avoid 
comparisons wi 


Some pare > , ; 
arguments in the morning, as the carry-over into the school situ- 


ation may be most unfortunate. Others may need guidance on 
the undesirable effects of depriving a child of the opportunity for 
play, with the resulting tensions coming to be worked out in 


school. 


7. The teacher might tactfully elicit information as to home 
factors which may be at the basis of the child’s problems, as in 
the case of children with working mothers. Here, some method 
of compensating the child for the deprivation of normal super- 
vision and emotional support might be worked out. . 


8. The teacher might offer to send home progress reports, if 
indicated, and a reward for improvement might be su geested. 
Such a step may not meet with universal professional approba- 
tion, but it has the merit of being realistic. Adolescents with 
problems cannot be expected to have the inner strength neces- 


sary to be good for goodness’ own sake. 


9. The interview should end on a ho i 

' peful, encouraging note. 
The child should feel that the teacher and parent have aie 
ia him, itas tey do not expect more of him than he is capable 
of giving, and that they will stand by him if he hits a plateau of 
if he regresses. 


10. It would be worth the expenditure of time involved for a 
oes as ie part of an unassigned period to an interview 
a pup, w aly having difficulties. In an atmosphere free of 
gr ake "n removed from the immediate provocation, & 
qu Ww do much to imbue the youngster with that feel- 


ing of interest and friend] ne | : 
of these children ap = : a in his welfare which so many 


th siblings, classmates, oF neighbors’ children. - ‘a 
nts may need to be counseled to avoid scenes and 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO PARENTS’ VISITS 





11. Since it may be difficult for a parent to manage to visit the 
teacher and since most parents are eager to cooperate, an expres- 
9 


sion of appreciation for cooperation 
A j should be 
teacher at some point during the interview. made by the 


12. An informal unsigned questionnair 
cern to adolescents seems a offer a karor S on 
guidance lessons, for insights into children’s problems, attitud 
and opinions which are not otherwise easily available ma i 
obtained. That children like such an approach is evident th 
written responses and in the numerous oral expressions of ; 
proval with which they favored the writer. = 


13. A similar questionnaire study of hi ildren 
mi ght yield further valuable results, for such oe don more 
maturity, greater self-understanding, and more facility with the 
mechanics of written expression. Consulting with parents on 
oe pat would undoubtedly be equally profitable, if it were 
easible. 


HONOR STUDENT, 1835 (RUGBY) MODEL 

“I verily believe my whole being is soaked through with the 
wishing and hoping and striving to do the school good, or rather 
to keep it up and hinder it from falling in this, I do think, very 
critical time, so that my cares and affections and conversations, 

words, thoughts, and deeds, look to that involuntarily.” 
—From a letter by Arthur Clough, aged 16, to 
a schoolfellow, quoted by Lytton Strachey in 

“Dr. Arnold” (Eminent Victorians) 
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Physical Education in the Vanguard 


. DONALD ADOLPH 
aes Jefferson High School 


1953, issue of HIGH POINTS David B. Rodes, 


i pte ee eia of Physical Education,” bemoans the 
a . 


ai 
loss of identity and the fate of this “special subject. i 

The reasons offered by Mr. Rodes for the alleged pressni loy 
status” of physical education while valid ry a e peri di 
swings in the administrative concept OF 4 — oy an 
area of education” are natural, too. In times O y , ad strators 
and others are more prone to accept commando tactics, vigorou 
body-contact activities, Of “health” activities in the spirit of patri- 
otism and national urgency. At other times, varied vested agencies 
or interests are fruitful in their endeavors to prune physical educa- 
tion in the name of economy or other alleged needs. 


Enlightened teachers have known for a very long time that — 


“physical education is capable of standing on its own legs.” i 
professionals we are well aware of the copious contributions made 
by our “subject.” Our history is rich. Our principles are sound. Our 
content is plenteous. Our aims and objectives are educational. Our 


experiences, time-tested and evaluated, have continually been used — 


to bring about maximum growth for each individual and social 
development for all. Our activities naturally lend themselves to the 
unfoldment of the potentialities of all as individuals for bettet 
group living. Our understanding of the concept of group dynamics 
has been an old pervasive idea with us. The sensitive among Us 
have been aware of the relationship, import, and value of the 
climate of the group for learning. We have endeavored to meet 
the personal needs, interests, and capacities of the individual 10 
their group setting. Through our spiraling, meaningful, friendly 
experiences and practices we have for a long time offered our you 
myriads of opportunities for recognition, acceptance, and esteem; 
for satisfying relationships, for security and love. We have pf 
vented and controlled deviant or delinquent behavior. We have 
been and are developing the concept of democracy—the idea a0” 
the way of behaving. What other area of education or “subject 
can do as much? 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE VANGUARD 


PLACING THE BLAME. Why, then, does physical education 
have to yield “time,” “space,” “facilities,” “equipment,” “person- 
nel,” to vested interests? Who is to be blamed for the present 
“plight” of physical education? This is what I believe: 


1. The officers of the colleges and the “leaders” in our area of 
education in the colleges yield too readily to the. pressures of 
special groups. Result: watered-down courses of study and atten- 
uated curriculums. 





2. The adviser systems of the colleges that specialize in physi- 
cal education are usually inadequate. Advisers, generally, are 
poorly trained, apathetic, or both for assisting in the proper 
selection and guidance of students preparing for our field. From 
personal observations for more than twenty-five years, I know 
that unpromising “star-athletes” and other students have been 
all too frequently accepted for apprenticeship. These boys (no 
doubt, girls too) should have been guided to other and perhaps 
more suitable careers. The dearth of bright students is apparent. 


3. Chairmen and teachers, through either fear or apathy, accept 
the fiats of the administration. I have known zealous teachers 
who because of the “front office” attitude to departmental prob- 
lems react with frustration and disgust. (Unfortunately, it is the 
children who suffer thereby.) 


4, The presence of “quacks” in our midst has had a deleterious 
effect. If the bell of enmity tolls for one, it tolls for all. 


5. The distressed relationship between chairman and teachers 
is another factor. The idea of democratic supervision is still not 
understood by some and little appreciated by more. It is vital to 
remember that running a department is a partnership which is 
cultivated through friendship and mutual understanding for the 
purpose of fostering intellectual independence and intelligent 
self-direction in students. 


6. There are many more factors and reasons. Indeed, one of 
major consideration is that of low salaries for teachers. 


In spite of all this the unquenchable spirit of the majority of 
the teachers in our area has kept and will keep physical education 
in the vanguard. 
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Social Attitudes in 
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Interscholastic Com 


EUGENE M. EZERSKY | 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 
ts major objectives the im. ` 


n has as one of i j 
nt of certain desirable social attitudes, 

















Physical educatio 


st part, the medi ! ; 
pa of physical education. The social concomitants of games and 


‘ has fair play and sportsmanship, are constantly sought 
ep ww of barhing in physical education. Unfortunately, 
see evidences of this type of desirable behavior, — 


we do not always $ 
but rather are confronted all too often with outbursts of poor 


sportsmanship. l l “4 a 
It is distressing to note the numerous instances 1n which there 


are serious breaches of what are commonly accepted as standards 
of sportsmanship and fair play. The public in general is shocked: 
to hear about scandals in all forms of competitive athletics. Prose- 
lyting of players has been openly admitted by some institutions. 
The desire to win has relegated other aspects of competitive 
athletics to the background. High schools and colleges have 
severed athletic relations with one another because of the ill 
tempered atmosphere of games. The University of Wyoming and 
the College of the City of New York have broken off any athletic 
competition because of charges of bigotry, race and color baiting. 
These conditions are only a handful of the numerous ethical 
breaches which have been publicly aired through the various mass . 
media of communication. | 

The study of social attitudes presents a unique problem. Physical 
educators have devised many excellent evaluative procedures fof 
measuring other phases of the physical education program. We can 
— gem performance, posture, organic strengt, 
s- E — es to a large extent, are immeasurable. Social 
Se ion ived to be measured, and living connotes 
ee bject ka pape ale — circumstances becomes mort 
E a a a on 
the resul Ci, DRGAS Wes done more than twenty years ago, 40 

ts are still considered to be merely a slight start tow! 


anything significant. Most of the work in physical education me# 
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ATTITUDES IN INTERSCHOLASTIC COMPETITION 


surement has been done in the physiological ats 

fields, and the attitudes aspect is still to “ea ability 
Interscholastic athletic competition is one im i 

the general physical education program, one which, “ayn ore 

provides exceptional opportunities for learning. at `- 

one who is — interested in this field, I am concerned s 

the seriousness of the problem of the continued dis 

social behavior. regard of proper 
As a high school football coach and basketball offici 

witnessed a sizeable number of these “social aoa Te dn ans 





my observation that the acts of fair play and sportsmanship far 


outnumber those of discreditable complexion. On frequent occa- 
sions I have been greatly impressed by overt acts of sportsmanshi 
—and, on fewer occasions, have been disturbed by displays of the 
most flagrant type of unsporting behavior on the part of the com- 
petitors. From rather interested observation, I have concluded that 
in high school interscholastic athletics in New York City (and 
probably elsewhere) the burden falls directly upon the coach for 
the proper direction of these attitudes. 

The attitudes of the coaches reflect directly upon the actions of 
their players, and the actions of the coaches reflect directly upon 
the attitudes of their players. Of course, environmental and socio- 
economic factors are important, but the natural adolescent and 
young-adult drive for team membership and recognition by peers 
puts the coach in an extremely enviable position from the stand- 
point of direction. These high school athletes want to play on 
recognized teams, and an understanding coach can do a great deal 
to develop desirable traits of character through this medium. 

Rae then is my conviction—that good sportsmanship and fair 
od O = pà school athletes come directly as the result of the appli- 
me n of exemplary standards of conduct by the coaches them- 

ves. In my effort to corroborate and substantiate this, I have 
uncovered a few significant factors. 


V ESTIGATIVE PROCEDURE. The procedure used in this 
a a = to interview twelve working high school athletic coaches, 
= whom are licensed as accredited teachers by either New York 

ty or New York State. Inasmuch as I knew personally every one 
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ure these men 
of the coaches interviewed, I was able to ass that 


ions would bene. 
biased answers to my questi 

sere we infringe upon their privacy thet 
ee resulted. I took notes during eve"y interview, and read 


danger f 

‘c statements, SO that there was no ger o 
bac el. Mp personal familiarity with these people 
j i eo 
erp apare on these particular coaches was my 
knowledge that their tea 
a truly sportsmanlike way. 
These coaches represent 
ball, track, tennis, and baseb 
beginning coaches an 
success in coaching teams. 


or more championship teams. 
Four questions were asked of each coach. 


QUESTION 1. What is the most frequent type of demonstra- Ẹ 


tion of good sportsmanship that you observe on your teams? 

Coach A—"Foregoing one’s own glory for the sake of the 
team. Evidences of team play. The boys are not point hungry, 
but rather fit themselves into the team pattern.” 

Coach B—"“Giving all their team-mates a chance. Helping one 
another and encouraging each other. Actually helping each other 
physically, and playing together.” za 

Coach C—"The appreciation of a well-executed play. Willing- 
ness to compliment each other on a job well done.” 

Coach D—"In track, a general pattern of good sportsmanship 
exists. Opponents and team-mates encourage one another, so that, 
all in all, an appreciation of one’s ability and efforts exists. There 
are friendliness and consideration among the contestants.” 

Coach E—“Team members are willing to help each other up 
after a fall, and also help their opponents very frequently.” 

Coach F—"A youngster shows obedience to the rules of the 
game and to the officials.” 

Coach G—"The unselfish attitude in which a player gives UP 
personal glory for the good of the team.” 

Coach H—“After a game, congratulating the opposition 0° 
matter how tough a game it we” ee en 


Coach I—“Their anxiety to set name 
of their school.” ry a good example for the 


f discussion, but perhaps the most — 
ms most generally conduct themselves in | 


ed the following sports: basketball, foot- 
all. The men interviewed were both ` 
d those with a great deal of experience and $ 
Five of these coaches have produced one f 





ATTITUDES IN INTERSCHOLASTIC COMPETITION 
Coach J—"Their appreciation of the merit of their opponents. — 
They don’t deride their opponents.” REGE hele opponents, 
Coach K—"The way they have the interest of their team above 
their own. 
Coach L—"My boys have always seemed to be team-spiri 
and they often pass up chances for their own glory to tip the 
team. 





QUESTION 2. Would you say that the frequency of unsports- 
manlike acts is greater than those of good sportsmanship on your 
team? 


Every coach interviewed answered definitely in the negative to 
this question. All felt that there was an overwhelming majority of 
good sporting acts as opposed to those of a poor nature. 


QUESTION 3. What one suggestion would you make to further 
the cause of good sportsmanship on athletic teams? 


Coach A—“An example must be set by the coach. Fairness, 
honesty, forcefulness—by an entire code of ethics.” 

Coach B—"“The value of the coach in personal handling of 
boys on the team puts him in a good position to teach these 
traits. I think that eligibility regulations (scholastic) should be 
relaxed. The tough, nasty kids can be helped by a coach, but 
usually these boys are not eligible to play.” 

Coach C—"“The coach must set standards and recognize that 
there are aspects to coaching other than just winning.” 

Coach D—“An example must be set by the coach—a policy 
must be followed in regard to decency.” 

Coach E—“The coach must stress good sportsmanship and 
-teach respect for the official.” aia 

Coach F—“Try to set ethical standards for the coaches. A 
meeting of the coaches, informally, may help. Coaches should 
also know the rules better.” 

Coach G—"“Sportsmanship cannot be artificial, but must come 
as a result of coaching and instruction. The nature of coaching 
should be such as always to demand ethical conduct. The coach 
must be ethical in his own conduct to set an example. Coaches 
Must respect the rules.” 

Coach H—“Informal meetings of ballplayers. Let them get to 
know members of opposing teams by meeting them at dinners, 
socials, clinics, and the like.” 


Coach I—“Less stress on winning would help greatly." 
35 
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has to let his team 

in ely on the coach. He 

Coach Jats spit es such, but will not tolerate any 
Ow 7 


er K eini the team should pate e re 
i it is won, his a 

i i After respect 

copied pie E Therefore, the coach must set a good 


in his actions. ; 
pA yie coach must demand sportsmanship, and point 


out to his team its many values. 





ATTITUDES IN INTERSCHOLASTIC COMPETITION 


KEYS TO BETTER SPORTSMANSHIP. In answer to the first 
question, regarding the most frequent type of demonstration of 
sportsmanship, the coaches gave answers which varied consider- 
ably. Each indication was a valid display of acceptable behavior. 
However, six of the twelve coaches answered in terms of team co- 
operation and the willingness of the boys to forego personal appro- 
bation for the good of the team. This is an interesting phenomenon, 
and presents a number of points for conjecture. There seems to be 
some merit in the thought that sportsmanship on athletic teams 
should be approached through the medium of the team unit. 
Rather than teach in terms of individual behavior for individua- 
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QUESTION 4, Do you teach sportsmanship to your team direct- 


ly or indirectly? 


p in the gym, in the 
—"Both ways. I talk to them in 
ne and at practice in regard to respect for rules and 
officials. Indirectly they are taught by my actions and by my 
taking advantage of situations as they arise to drive home a 
point o + e 

Coach B—“By speeches, interrupting practice, and taking ad- 
vantage of situations that occur. 


Coach C—“Incidental and partially direct teaching. I try to — 


take advantage of situations that arise.” 

Coach D—"Usually indirectly. Direct speeches used usually 
on trips. I would say that I use both methods. 

Coach F—"Both. By lecture and personal talks, and indirectly 
as the occasion arises on the court.” i 

Coach F—“Directly. I talk to them at meetings and informal 
situations. I attempt to teach the psychology of umpiring. I 
stress a gentlemanly approach toward the umpire.” 


Coach G—"“Indirectly. A product of the type of coaching. By 
taking advantage of opportunities that arise in practice to point 
Out sportsmanship.” 


Coach H—"Indirectly. This is a concomitant learning throu 
teachable moments.” j aiiis á gh 


Coach I— "Indirectly. I try to take advantage of situations that 
come up. 


Coach J—"Both ways. Mostly through situations that arise, but 
I often speak to them directly about sportsmanship.” l 


Coach K—"I suppose you'll call it indirectly. I show 
them by actions and to point out ectiy. 1 tty to 
I see that they're deficient: wit Out proper ways of behavior when 


iach I—"Tnizedy yet it's something that is taught at every 


“> ' os oe 


ane 


listic reasons, it seems logical that coaches might attempt to teach 
individual sportsmanlike behavior by appealing to the sense of 
team loyalty and cooperation. 

The sport should lend itself to the teaching of these things. An 
appreciation of the effort that goes into the athletic endeavor itself 
should provide the youngster with a measure of respect for his 
mates as well as for his opponent. In this connection, another in- 
teresting observation should be noted. The coaches of the indi- 
vidual sports, such as tennis and track, were unanimous in their 
feeling that these sports, by their very nature, encourage fair play. 
The competition here is mostly on an individual basis, and the 
coaches felt that these athletes appreciate each othet’s training and 
abilities, and for that reason very seldom is there any display of 
unpleasantness. There seems to be a greater manifestation of 
Sportsmanship generally in these individual sports. By applying 
the principle of appreciation of each other’s capabilities to team 
Sports, it might be possible for coaches to encourage athletes’ 
Sportsmanship toward one another. A combination of team loyalty 
and cooperation with an understanding of the skill of the oppo- 
nents can create an aura of better feeling. : 

The answer to the second question was indeed heartening. It is 
pleasant to hear the coaches unanimously declare that the acts of 
poor sportsmanship are definitely fewer than others. One baseball 
coach said that he had to go back seventeen years to think of a 
Serious or intentional display of poor sportsmanship on his team. 
In the light of the adverse publicity that athletics in general have 

N receiving, it is encouraging to realize that the coaches them- 
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cognizant of the situation, = — the essential 
selves are oii _— shine ougn. 

tics does S b 
good of apen ia original belief that the — of the 
| The substan ample for his athletes is the outcome of the answers 
Bo. are 1 am convinced that the crux of the sportsman- 
EE, Ou 


. in eyi here. Cie a 
ship matter 1s 1n evidence - snterviewed were explicit in their 
Eight of the al must be lived and exhibited by 


to note that these ——_ = e 
. am by the coach, but actually stated that the 
eh “a be ethical and above criticism. One of 
hes suggested that the coaches have meetings to arrive 
= oe => standard of ethics. This might possibly be construed 
e mene that more coaches need to adopt a code of ethics for them- 
selves, but it emphasizes the fact that in the final analysis it will be 
ethical acts by the coach that will teach sportsmanship. Another 
one of the minority raised another notable point. He felt that the 
influence of the coach on the youngsters is so great that scholastic 
eligibility requirements should be lowered in order to give the 
“problem” children of the school an opportunity to gain this bene- 
fit. Educationally speaking, there might be a source of disagree- 
ment here, but there can be no doubt of the significance of the role 
assigned to the coach in teaching social attitudes. The coach who 
thought there should be less emphasis on winning is again, in some 
way, stating a segment of a coach’s philosophy. 

The twelfth opinion was the only one in which the coach did 
not feel that the coaches themselves were the primary inspiration 
for good behavior. This coach felt that the meeting of the athletes 
outside of game situations would be the most beneficial way. 

We see, however, that in eleven of the twelve opinions stated, 
the coaches felt that the members of the coaching profession itsel 
are the ones who hold the key to better sportsmanship. This ovet- 
— factor cannot be overlooked in any subsequent study of 

The answers to Question Four shed some light on methods of 


teaching social attitudes. Three of the coaches teach directly an 


indirectly, but the tenor of all the answers seemed to indicate 49 
overall agreement that indirect 


38 teaching is the most valuable way. 
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ATTITUDES IN INTERSCHOLASTIC COMPETITION 


Eleven of the twelve coaches in some way indicated that they take 
advantage of situations that arise in games and practice to teach 
sportsmanship. These eleven agree that teaching through “teach- 
able moments” is desirable. There seems to be a correlation 
between teaching sportsmanship indirectly and the ethical conduct 
of the coaches who can spot these moments on the field. 

There are, of course, weaknesses in this investigation. Any inten- 
sive study would have to include a much larger sampling of 
coaches, as well as interviews with coaches who reputedly are “out 
to win with disregard for any of the social benefits of the sport.” 
A more intensive study of the problem would have to include a 
sampling of the opinion of players who played for different coaches, 
A statistical study of the won-lost record of these coaches also 
might shed some light on the subject. What happens to the players 
of these coaches after graduation would likewise be interesting to 
note. Finally, a really thorough investigation should include a num- 
ber of actual case studies of examples of poor sportsmanship on the 
field or court. 

In spite of the minimal evidence gathered here, the study is 
highly meaningful. From these questions and the overall responses 
to them, I would conclude that constant and honest application of 
a code of ethical practices on the part of our athletic coaches will 


tend to improve the acts of sportsmanship and fair play by high 
school athletes. 





—«»—— 


MR. SHAKESPEARE ON THE SCHOOL BORE 
O! He is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife; 
Worse than a smoky house. I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates and have him talk to me... 
First Part, King Henry IV, Ii, 
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4 pa = f m cater Committee, N. Y. C. Association E 
 charman, 


Fi and First Steps; and on Films on Technical Assistance, which © | 
_ featured Article 55 (Economic Development in Bolivia), A Vi- 












Films of Special Interest 
viewed for teachers by the film 


f Teachers of English. For further particulars consult your ST. c ’ 


DOCUMENTARIES AND SHORT SUBJECTS 
United Nations Films at the New School on Thursdays _ 


i ‘ty for the general public to see some 
of n iis irang Aeda documentaries and | 
features—produced by the United Nations and its specialized S 
agencies, the New School for Social Research has initiated a regu- 
lar weekly series of public showings on Thursdays from 8:30 to ~ 


9:50 P.M. in its auditorium at 66 West Twelfth Street. The fee is | 


fifty cents per session. a 
Of the first four programs the most noteworthy were those on © 


Human Rights, which included Of Human Rights, The Children 4 


lage Awakens (Assistance in Greece), Danish Children Build a — 

Greek School, and Somewhere in India. Ex iF 
This excellent series is under the direction of Dr. Arno Huth, | _ 

former consultant to the UN (Radio Division and Freedom of 

Information Section) and UNESCO delegate. If you write to Dr. 

Huth at the New School he will send you information about 

future programs, beginning January 7, 1954. Weekly programs 

are also announced in the New School Bulletin (for copies call 

OR 5-2700). In addition to UN films, kinescopes of television 


broadcasts and outstanding radio features will occasionally be pre- 
sented in the series, 


night series at the Central Needle 
the continuing demand fo 
40 


Trades Auditorium, so great is 
t memberships, If you wish to join (the ~~ 


ss 





FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


series rate is $12 for one, $20 for two, admitting to 7 regular 
screenings and 8 special events), communicate with CINEMA 16 
175 Lexington Avenue, New York 16 (MU 9-7288), and be sure 
to specify the Tuesday night series, 

Among the films shown at October and Novemb 
Thurber’s Unicorn in the Garden and other U.P.A. cartoons; the 
Museum of Natural History documentary of a tribe in equatorial 
Sudan, Latuko; and the Spanish Harlem street film made by the 
producers of The Quiet One (Janice Loeb, James Agee and Helen 
Levitt), called In the Street, were most admired. 

Cinema 16 offers film lovers Opportunities to see rarely-revived 
film classics as well as experimental documentaries. On December 
16 there was René Clair’s first film, Paris Oui Dort (The 


Er sessions, 


- Ray), about a group of “survivors” in a Paris paralyzed by an in- 


ventor’s magical ray. On February 3 there will be Orson Welles’ 
The Magnificent Ambersons; on February 24, the work of Jean 
Vigo; on March 17, The Abbey Theatre's Juno and the Paycock, 
with Sara Allgood as Juno in a superb production directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock. 

A program of restricted Nazi propaganda films will be shown 
on May 10 by special permission of the U. S. Department of 
Justice. This includes Leni Riefenstahl’s famous Triumph of the 
Will, the official Nazi record of the 1934 Nuremberg Party Con- 
vention which was actually staged for the movie cameras, 


Teaching Film Custodians Offers Understanding Movies 


A seventeen-minute sound film, U nderstanding Movies, is now 
available to all teachers of English who'd like to do a little effec- 
tive and enjoyable spade work in film appreciation. Prepared by a 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English (Marion 
C. Sheridan, Hardy R. Finch, Max J. Herzberg, Joseph Mersand, 
Marion S. Walker and Samuel D. Wehr), Understanding Movies 
1S a first-rate job, : 

A short introductory sequence develops the theme of greater 
enjoyment of motion pictures. This is followed by excerpts from 

ve Commercial entertainment films to illustrate points of excel- 
lence in directing (Tennessee Johnson), acting (The Good Earth), 
Photography (Treasure Island), editing (David Copperfield), art 
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d music (Romeo and Juliet). A fine Teachers’ Guide accom. 
an 


. int. s 
m Movies was recently shown with much success 
n 


i t Abraham Lincoln High School. 
aamir pm roe More films like this ought to be 
in iake pubik more critical and then maybe we'd get better 
peT from Hollywood”; “It made me want to see revivals of 
vet movies I missed.” Teachers said: “I used the film for 
ai, and dull first-term students and found it useful. The 
variety of material and the level of appeal are commendable. The 
crisp summation at the film’s end is especially suited to the grasp 
of the lower grades”; “In the slow class, i provided entertainment, 
and the youngsters especially liked the idea of seeing snatches’ of 
plays. In the better class, it led to a great deal of good discussion. 
The students felt a little more of each film should have been shown 
to bring out the ideas or rather the purpose of each piece shown”; 
“Pupils reacted very well: can’t we have more like it on plays 
and TV?” 
Your school audio-visual director can get you a print of Under- 
standing Movies directly from Teaching Film Custodians. You can 
obtain additional information, Teachers’ Guides, etc., from the 


National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GOOD RUMOR DEPARTMENT 


Alec Guinness will play Chesterton’s Father Brown in a British 
film to be directed by Robert Hamer, and Orson Welles will play 
Maugham’s Lord Mountdrago in another British film, Three Cases 
of Murder, . José Ferrer may be in John Huston’s Richard Ill, 


after appearing in Stanley Kramer’s The Caine Mutiny, directed by 
Edward Dmytryk for Columbia. . 


fat W being shot in Italy by Mario Camerini (this 
was Originally Pabst’s idea), Silvana Keano plays both Circe 


and Penelope, and Kirk Douglas is Ulysses, For 1954 release hete 


by Pa 
he AO < 5 a Ay Magnani, directed by Jean Renoir, stafs 





Heidi, whic 
old story, 
to quote a 
before for 


. ‚Gérard Philipe will soon be. 


FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


in The Golden Coach. . . „Much admiration was expressed at the 
Edinburgh Film Festival for the 55-minute documentary about 
Mexico and Thailand today that was made by Paul Rotha and 
Basil Wright for UNESCO. . . .The stills we have seen from Arne 
Sucksdorff’s first feature film, The Great Adventure, ate beautiful 
—studies of foxes in early spring and in winter, a lynx cub, a wood- 
cock in flight. Sucksdorff has said that in some ways his film may 
be compared to Forbidden Games: (in both films) “There are 
children turning life into a fairy tale which they take in earnest. . . 
In my film they live on a farm, surrounded by a forest, which is a 
world without compassion, and their secret is a small otter cub 
whom they try to save from danger. I have tried to show nature as 
a whole, as a world of good and evil in which human beings even- 
tually have to make a choice. My film, therefore, is probably more 
primitive, more sensual (than Forbidden Games).” 


CURRENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


“A man has had to stop going to the cinema because 
the slight flickering of the film gives him an irresistible 
impulse to strangle the person in front of him. Several 
times while sitting in cinemas he has suddenly found 
himself with his hands round his neighbour’s throat.” 

—"Daily Express,” quoted in Sight and Sound 


Perhaps some affliction similar to this unhappy gentleman’s is 
responsible, but for two months your correspondent has found 
little to recommend as “exceptional.” While we wait for better 
things and catch up on books and music, let it be noted that there 
IS something around very good for smallfry: Lazar Wechsler’s 
h held them spellbound at pre-holiday screenings. The 
the new music, the charm and the scenery were all “fine,” 
young lady named Amy to whom we have been indebted 
ar succinct reviews of juvenile art. On the program with 
eidi at the Little Carnegie is the superb poetic short film Crin 
lane (“White Mane”), about a boy and his horse, which was 


awarded a Grand Prix at Cannes in 1953. 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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g to confer 


hin 
eninds that have nothing 10 ' 
gs Find little to percetve. 





d, pausing every hundred or thou- 


; lateau. Thus he finds time to take 
an d years x ot ppe plan, develop a new culture, and 
inventory, diges S on proclaim that we are ready to march 
have fun. _— fi we are in the foothills of a new renaissance, 
again, that, 1n ey aies men of intellectual and sinewy might, 
But where are the , eps? It does seem as though we have 


fant st , 
lie eee of the magnitude of those who, if they 
i still alive, are rounding the twilight bend. 


tion, in litical S 
R. Ape sa 3] ‘hough this last area may be debated, there seem 


ing to hew out new wilderness roads. That 


to be no giants blossomt . 
is why some students of our times say we ate on a plateau, and 


others proclaim a new renaissan 
process of digestion shall have been completed. . | 
For two generations now a few names in education have forged 
ahead to greatness. Their impact on schools has been atomic in 
effect; they have diagnosed our ills, erected new and significant 
architecture, including bridges between the schools and the com- 
munity. They have sought to produce as a culminating product the 
balanced and integrated citizen. However, a bridge is a two-way 
instrument; as the school spilled over into a liaison with the com- 
munity the latter did likewise—but in spades. The school’s cuftt- 
culum now includes not only all the children and their beyond- 
the-walls-of-the-school activities but also those of their cousins añ 
their sisters and their aunts. And, in addition, such attendant pf? 
lems as narcotics, delinquency, slow learners, vocational education 
overcrowded classes, and over-burdened teachers, cry for solutio® 
In truth, our educational giants—and let’s not be ungenerous; 
me i pa figures—gave us a fine arena in wi 
aaa mirin — pena But they forgot the sales ‘ 
forgot the toolkit, ogs. They gave us a fine motorcar, 


It is true that as they bade us farewell they mumbled something 


Man climbs haltingly upwat 
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cience, in art, in music, in literature, — 


ce will burgeon forth when the — 





EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 
about smaller classes, more pay for teachers, better buildings and 
facilities, psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, and a half holi- 
day on Wednesdays. But they did not tell us how to get these 
things. They did not tell us how to get the money; they did not 
tell us how to prepare the community for its new role in educa- 
tion. Tons of printed paper tell ws what to do and how to do it; 
what we need is a program which will tell our legislative brothers 
and sisters what, why, and how to do something for American 
education. 

Well, it is clear that we need more giants; a new type with as 
much acumen in social and civic. problems as was possessed by 
those who tore down the little red schoolhouse. Can this age pro- 
duce them? If we are indeed in the foothills of a new renaissance 
and we wish to climb a little higher, we'll need them. 


Looking back to the giants of yesteryear was a subject given 
editorial space in the March, 1953, issue of the School Review. We 
are in somewhat the position of Mr. Shaw’s elevated chimney- 
sweep, who indicated that maintenance of middle class morality 
is costly, complex, and confusing. The article develops the thesis 
that complexities of contemporary research obscure or make diff- 
cult the emergence of stellar figures. I think the point is missed; 
we don’t require giants like those who flourished before; we need 
educational leaders who will combine old skills with new talents; 
the educator of tomorrow, since we now deal with the community 
as well as the classroom, must solve problems in terms of both 
areas. In any event the excerpts which follow give some indication 
why another Dewey has not yet appeared. 


", . a group of school men. . came to wonder about 
the passing from the scene, through retirement and 
other natural processes, of many of the giants of the edu- 
cational profession. W hat principally concerned the con- 
versationalists—themselves by no means unknown in 
the educational world—was that there seemed to be 
few, if any, men of outstanding stature to replace those 
who have withdrawn or will shortly withdraw from 
active service... 
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w where is another Judd or Cubberley or Dewey or 


Kilpatrick or Spaulding oF Thorndiker »+- 
"Te cannot be that men ar? Jess able or less persua- 


sive now than they were a generation 4go. Nor is it that 
Jess tolerant 0 f dynamic leadership than 


the profession is pe : 
it pai was. A possible explanation 15 that, in the days 

have been mentioned (and there were 
ng their names, the field 


women giants, t00 ) were maki 
being opened up and a 


of modern education was just 1 
had boundless scope for exercising his 


vigorous pioneer 
casingly the range bas been fenced off, 


abilities. But incr 
and the far side of the continent seems to be within 
be of the identified problems is now so 


sight. The sco 

large and the body of dependable scholarsbip so great 

that it would take a grant indeed to exercise the broad 

influence which many o f these men did. In fact, the 
f the subdivisions of pedagogy 


material within many o 
has become so expansive that a man can hardly be an 


expert on more than one section of his own field... 

e as the number of able and well-trained men and 
women in the profession has increased, tt has become 
steadily more difficult for any star to outshine all others. 
Quite possibly, then, stars as bright as those which shone 
in yesteryear are now glowing and only seem less mag- 
nificent because the whole educatio nal firmament is now 
more generally touched with brightness. . . 

E . what, if anything, can and ought to be done about 
the situation? 

“,. One does not produce prophets by saying ‘Let 
there be prophets’ or by bemoaning their absence. None- 
theless, a society can often take a few steps to encour 
he a of E members whose vision ranges far ther 
dadia i ordinary men, It would be interesting 4” 
dent 7 e to conjecture what the educational prot?! 
poe e institutions supporting it might do to bring 

positions of influence men and women really worthy 
of such influence. . . 





CHALK DUST. 


", . The opportunity for vigoro 

NE Y us leadershib mi 
poner" 5 s " s heb fe = unwersities prized the aie 
The men and wom mises more highly than many N 
apo en we know who have set the to = 
ing performers i 3 tional endeavors were all outsta d. 
ae ar ft a e classroom, Teaching art was n 
r aa ri influence, but it seems to ies l 
aliii different ana necessary one. They made th , 
what went on A m better people largely because of 
member gets his = CHEESES: But the modern facult 
search, and publi promotions through publications 7 
id Ba ho shed mee appearances. These are obviously not 
should be ine if s — is that first-rate teaching 
Milby af averr teacher what it is—the first responsi- 


JACOB A. 
ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


Chalk Dust 


2 


cerning th 
& the use of the tape recorder? If so, send them (150-250 ` 


words) to Irving Rosenblum, Jr. H. S. 162, Brooklyn 37 


: Our Newspaper of the Air 


As part ini 
part of my training program as a new teacher at Willoughby 


Junior Hi 
and anon a I followed a schedule of directed observations 
in teaching, Somer mene of the use of various audio-visual aids 
i the tape nae, a 
is wanes 

corded a 7 fs an for a class newspaper of the air to be re- 
be Eemia bs is proposal was submitted to my official class 
The opportunity =" up os an adjustment, or slow-learner, class 
his s o on the air” ren 
Within their ability and interest. ERSS 
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‘ned the features of our cl 
—— upils outlined ass 

To start this unit, the pup ‘n such areas as schoo] news, 
newspaper. world news, sports, moving pictures, books, music 
national news, ted the specialty that he preferred, The 


" Each upil selec i ; i i 
ane _— held thet organization meetings and assigned to each 
1 ° s G 
a a specific task, such as getting the news, writing it fo, 


ni ing as newscaster. 
“broadcast, or serving 
= editor and an assistant were chosen to integrate the reports. 


In its final form, the newspaper appeared as a script to be read into 
the microphone by the spokesman of each committee. . 
The class listened intently as our newspaper of the air was re- 


corded on tape. I shall never 
of the children as they heard the playback of their own “radio 


broadcast.” They had expetienced a new learning process in which 
they themselves were the actual stars. They are now ea gerly await- 
ing the opportunity to prepare volume 1 number 2 of our class 


paper. 


IRWIN ANIK P. S. 108, Manhattan 


——— i 


WORD CHOICE 


É qjudenr was reciting the poem of his choice. One of the lines 
s In his heart there was sorrow.” The student recited in the 
marth at brota ae of a school boy. The teacher was not 

ed. He broke in, “Put mor "a ding. 
Make it sorrowful.” e expression into your reading 


Th Í í et e 
was rr ently complied. He read, “In his heart there 


Contributed by MATTHEW J. EPSTEIN | 





forget the expressions on the faces 


re Qs EE 
” 





High Points 
HOW I DO NOT TEACH LITERATURE 


The never-ceasing efforts of the torch- : 
the-Classroom have firmly affected me. ag = jar- 
me, but they - = me a serious sense of guilt. This omit 
itself in sporadic efforts on my part to 
pupil-controlled lesson. dig pies saiel execute fha ii 

The lesson to be described is not—to borrow from Mr. R 
blum’s aptly-worded appeal in his “Chalk Dust” djia 
“favorite teaching device that helps make the job easier and ii i 
effective.” In fact, it represents the antithesis of my custom -- 
approach, which is to talk a lot, raise a battle-haze of chalk rls 
and risk being a bore with reasonable assurance of success, i 

It seems that Democracy-in-the-Schoolroom can go just so far 
with me. One step farther, and She crashes into fragments identi- 
cal with the shards of her sinister sibling, Anarchy. 

So I offer to those of my colleagues who aspire perennially to 
supervisory rank an opportune interim catharsis. I solicit their 
appraisal of an anecdotal report of one such complete lesson. I 


plead for astute, objective comment on: “Wh 
:. at we ? 
Where? Why?” ee 


aa Having cantered with Chaucer through the Can- 
literatar ‘ a we — through 300 pages and years of English 
ice rs arely stumbled through the Deserted Village, my 
a Class was ready for a really bang-up 100% socialized 
effort =y The anthology we use is an eight-pound publisher's 
Helps bs outdo all other publishers. It is replete with the finest 
individ per: appeals to what is latent in the psychology of the 
Det ual pupil and the book-buying Chairman of Department. 
a... ermined to enlist participation only through unalloyed demo- 
T i I aroused the initial interest of the class with the 
a ng concession to pupil-preferences: 
fa On page 309 the anthologist offers eleven Discussion Hints— 
contemporary bakers’ dozen. Which one would you like to 


discuss?” 


ls Class Iconoclast put his hand up first. He had sensed from 
one of abdication in my opening question that this was to be 
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` my initial dem 
‘od of full freedom in expression. Bound by my O- 
epe esolve, I had to call on = ' 
cratic f G.!” he blurte have chosen a topic 
“It’s a fake, “i nded. “As soon as you i P 
«J resent that,” 1respo""™ "d to step down. 
oc” he hurried to explain.. 


leven choices, 
There aren't,” I corrected gently, as l swiftly scenes 
“ Ther ) i 
i ‘ect must agree fl. » « ag 
Hints. “Verb eo a low parliament y iid I wasn’t 
ere Mr. G. Do I still have T a 
quite aa Aiea th, ahd no Y 
I grite my g e “says: Goldsmith is one of the 
“Hint No. 1, ae 
om English poets to & lorify simple poang s ae re 
eat ~ n English Writers, look for other cases.” His voice too 
further r ening hurt. “That isn’t a discussion hint. ot 
det Aai e voices added: “N either is No. 8!”—“And 


Nine!” ighly-touted “incidentally-aroused 


chance to grasp the h cidentally-ato 
Bassani pupil interest.” I glowed with sudden inspiration: “This 


i iew letter-writing. Wouldn't | 
ffers us a splendid opportunity to review ve ; ot 
a all like to write a letter to the publisher advising him that he 


can make his next edition more exact by classifying some of th 
items in another, more fitting category? 


“What’s he going to do with thirty-eight letters?” asked the 


Class Cynic. 
“We could choose the best one,” I suggested. the 
“Then let’s save time,” said the Class Saboteur, who has z 
knack of hitching every star to his wagon, “and let Grace write i 
She'd win hands down anyway.” ad 
Grace, the Class Perfectionist, rewarded him with an annoy 
and pleased pout. ae 
Before of yawned a cavernous maw of unplanned discuss 
that threatened to swallow the residual minutes of my les 
sued for the mantle of sweet compromise, and it droppe 
as I interposed in emollient tones: 


“Suppose we settle this item later. Let's choose now fro 
sion helps that aro euch ” 


m thos 





d about mf 


HOW 1 DO NOT TEACH LITERATURE 


ee 


The Class Eager-Beaver had his hand up. I nodded the floor to 


“I move we discuss No. 3, on how much the picture of Gold- 
smith’s village preacher is modeled on Goldsmith's own father on 
whom it is said to be modeled.” 

‘The Saboteur had his hand up, insisting, “Point of information!” 

He had the floor. He continued, “We don’t know anything about 
Goldsmith's father; so how can we discuss this question until we 
do?” 

I was inclined to agree with him, but just the same I countered: 
“I appoint you a committee of one to report on Goldsmith’s father 
next literature period, and we'll table Number Three for the 
present.” 


He didn’t give up easily. “We didn’t vote to table it,” he pro- 


tested. 


“We understood that you wanted it tabled,” I reminded him, 
flashing him a fatherly smile. I panned the class with the same, 
only a fragment less fatherly, and finished, “and so we have it—by 
general consent.” | 

No one objected; so I pressed my vantage: “To save time, we'll 
just get a consensus on all the remaining Hints.” 

In half a minute, No. 4 came through a winner. I copied it 
verbatim on the board: “Discussion Hint No. 4—Which parson 
do you prefer: Goldsmith’s (lines 21-72) or Chaucer's (p. 47)? 
Why?” 

I nursed a warm triumph. Sure enough, the most inane of the 
Discussion Hints had won hands up. Youth will always go for the 
Popularity Contest. Does it give them the chance to exercise their 
not-completely-won franchise? Or is it the inescapable by-product 
of our worship of the Common Man? Grant “de gustibus non est 
disputandum” in Literature, and the majority can’t be wrong. 

The Class Intransigent had his hand up. I yielded him the floor 
with a Conqueror’s generosity. 

“Mr. G.” he began plaintively, “I voted for No. 7, about Gold- 
smith’s mistakes in describing Georgia. And I still think its a 

tter topic. I remember back in elementary school, in our 5th- 
grade geography it never mentioned tigers in Georgia.” 
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no place is 





The Saboteur widenec 
safe from this u 


right about the lynching mobs he m 

My head swam. . 

“Where does Goldsmi 
shout, but the Class Phi 
nitatis” and likes to get th 
with: “Mr. G., why do we 
parts of each poem? L 
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J the breach: “I've been in Georgia,» 
ene a chap—“and Goldsmith wag 
entions.” 


th mention lynching mobs?” I wanted to 
losopher, who views all “sub specie aeter. 
e gestalt of things, beat me to the floor 
have to choose between just minute 
et’s decide between the two poems entire.” 


The Class Non-Conformist, who always likes to think big, 
blurted, “Let's pick the best poem in the whole book!” 

The abyss yawned again. My swimming senses struggled against 
the unleashed forces of unfledged democracy’s undertow. I grasped 


at a fancied gavel. 


“The group has already made its decision,” I affirmed between 


re-clenched teeth, 


“and besides we haven’t finished the book— 


What is more,” and I here unclenched my teeth, “you're all four 


out of order! Sit do 


wn!” 


This last strident stroke of firm chairmanship fell a bit flat 


because none of the culprits had been standing. I mulled an internal 


warning: “Get rid 


of the Chair, or you’re lost!” 


I said businesslike briskly, “We will now choose the student 
chairman to lead discussion of the problem already selected.” 
My catching the Saboteur’s eye at this point shook my resolve 


—but too late. 


His eye said, “Wait till I’m chairman,” 
I telepathed, “You won't be. Not if I can help it.” —But I 


knew it was fated. 
democracy. 


Three-quarters of th 


Saboteur won by a 


I had voluntarily committed myself to 100% 


e pupils present were nominated. The 


plurality of four votes. His nearest competitof 


had only two. A smash victory. 


I rose from my desk to cra 


The bell rang! 


‘That must be a mistake!” 


“Assembly day! Be 
Grace alone sat | 





wl to the rear seat. 


I shouted. 
responded the fleeing. “Short periods.” 
ooking up expectantly from her open assig 


HOW 1 DO NOT TEACH LITERATURE 
ment book: “Mr. G., you forgot the homework assignment for 
tomorrow.” 

Every class member who was not yet out the door turned in 
flight to project at her his most scathing look. (No individual 
pupil has yet admitted that my homework assignments fill his 
“felt” needs.) ] 

Projecting one of my own looks, I growled, “A letter to the 
publisher suggesting that in his next edition he bind his Discussion 
Helps separately in a supplementary volume which we won't have 
department funds enough to order, and that he include instead a 
new category entitled Discussion Hindrances,” 

The fleeing members mustered the sta i 
ate in midflight, and fled. a io penp 


Grace paused from her dutiful entries in her assignment book 
leveled at me a comforting gaze composite of unshakable faith and 
the easy confidence of the perpetual champ, and asked non-com- 
mittally, “Shall I stamp and address an envelope too, Mr. G.?” 


Taa TO NORMAL. When I keep a tight seat in the Chair, 
Ta run smoothly enough in my classes. Nonetheless. there 
abides a sense of defeat that I think must remain until I have 

e the technique of wielding the democratic classroom. 
Eneli - agen hark to the starry-eyed reminiscences of an 
te os fresh clouds of glory and a long string of 
a! i S assroom victories from his last-term’s student teach- 
i nsolately wend my resigned way to my just moderately 
ney authoritarian English class where the torch of pupil free- 
= usually only a synthetic mockery. 
1 at at times of recall like this, I feel that I will never 
imbued je much-praised technique. Can it be that one must be 
tälnly bem its spirit from the kindergarten? My pupils are cer 
thee an t at it than I am. As soon as 51% of the democracy is 
compel ” come out winners. On ever rarer occasions conscience 
€ to make yet another futile try, but even my third-term 


Classes pr 
O ‘ 
D E ai primary school pros at “discussion in a 
' 1ngs never turn out my Way, 


i 
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: ] told me this apropos anec. 

ant High Schoo i 
hter (Third Grade) informed ads In my a we 

dote: His daug! rran oe “Tell me about it,” she gave 
A j Tnne description? “Well, we discuss everything, and then 
the follow! 
we vote, and then we count 
out, the Teacher says, Chart 
Charity.” 


A colleague at Bry 


NATHAN H. GLICKSMAN Bronx H.S. of Science 
AT 


ASSES 
R TEACHERS OF ORIENTATION CL 
A GUIDE oR NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING PUPILS 


The main purpose of this brief description is to — in cap- 
sule form necessary background material for understan ing the 
nature and organization of classes for non-English-speaking pupils, 
as well as to indicate the content and methodology to be employed 
in connection with the orientation phase of the program. The 
term “orientation” is here used to designate a twofold function: 


1, Personal-social competence for effective group liv- 
ing. 


2. Attainment of adequate knowledges and skills in 
the use of English. 


Bibliography 


A minimal reading list for all teachers who are interested in 


understanding the facets of the problem consists of the following, 
which are readily available: 


GUIA de NUEVA YORK......... Government of Puerto Rico 


21 West 60th St, New York City 
STRANGERS AND NEIGHBORS. . Dr. Clarence Senior y.C 

Gov. P. R., 20 W. 40th St, N. Y 
THE PUERTO RICAN BULLETIN. Dr. Mary Finocchiaro y Cit 

Board of Education, New Yot 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF 


100 
ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES. Division of Community Educa"? 


the votes, and then however it comes — i 
ty rules, and that's how we do ity 


ORIENTATION CLASSES 


NEW YORK’S PUERTO RICAN | 
PROBLEM ccovcccecvecessvens Readers’ Digest, February, 1953 

TEACHING ENGLISH TO 
PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS. ..High Points, November, 1952 


PUERTO RICO: PROBLEMS AND 


IMPRESSIONS «00% us wae cannes High Points, June, 1952 


Suggested Content 
Units in Orientation (From The Puerto Rican Bulletin) 


1. Identification of Self 
Name, address, name of guardian and other family members; 
age, etc. 

2. Orientation to School 
Objects in the room; rules and routines; location of offices; 
special rooms; clubs, G.O., assembly 

3. Home and Family 
Relationships; living in the home; occupations 


Personal and Community Help 
Food and nutrition; prevention of illness; health services 


The Immediate Community 


Transportation; media of communication; recreational Oppor- 
tunities; consumer se 


rvices; government agencies; places of 
interest 


nal and Educational Guidance 
ir mgs qualifications; useful forms such as social secu- 
ty blanks, employment certificates, etc. 
Our American Heritage 
Olidays; national h 


eclaration of Indep 
national songs: Pled 


€roes; important documents such as the 
endence, the Constitution, Bill of Rights; 
ge of Allegiance 
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Skills, and Abilities 


in various subject areas should 
e units on orientation. 


Knowledges, 
kills, and abilities 
Knowledges, Ski ction wi 


be developed in conjun 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
. i e : x ¥ tif in bi 
NE: tings, identification facts; identifying objects 
C pe wool kn = c8% al-amenities - the weather; describing pic. 
me dramatizations; holidays; home, school and community 
reading words, idioms and expressions; sen- 


‘ng: Readiness, 
Reading: Rea simple paragraphs; forms; posters and 


tences; letters; themes, 
slogans; emphasis on oral reading 
All vowels; consonants; particularly v, m, s, b, ng, 


Pronunciation: ; 
wh, and z intonation patterns 


th, t, ch and sh; y and j; h, £, 
Spelling: Functional words needed in everyday living; words re- 
lated to themes 

Writing: Penmanship drills if needed; heading a page in a note- 
book; board work, words and expressions; name and address; filling 
out forms; sentences; answers to questions; simple themes; scram- 
bled sentences; simple letters; completion and multiple-choice 
exercise; writing original sentences containing words and expres- 
sions; short paragraph | 


Punctuation: Period, question mark, apostrophe in contractions 
and to denote possession 


Capitalization: Fitst word of sentence; persons and places; days 
and months; holidays 


Abbreviations: Mr., Mrs., Co., Dr., A.M., P.M. - 


ee ee ee eo e ara 


m a et Singular and plural forms; idioms; regular and r 
A a forms; Personal pronouns; asking a question, at | 
fut ves; ptepositions—'the little words”; tenses— pre 
ute, past, progressive; possessive and reflexive pronouns; ) 


tiv ° i | 
es and adverbs; contractions; order of words. | 











ORIENT. ATION CLASSES 


SOCIAL ST UDIES 

History and Civics: Observance and meaning of national holidays; 
Pledge of Allegiance; American Flag; National Anthem; good 
citizenship in school and community; city, state, and federal agen- 
cies; care of public property; current events. 


Geographical Facts: Immediate neighborhood; transportation facil- 
ities; route to and from school; New York City—including people 
industries, boroughs, rivers, bridges, and places of interest; rela- 
tionship of New York City, New York State, and the United 
States; map study; neighborhood, boroughs. - 


Social Behavior: American manners, customs and conduct: Greet- 
ings, amenities; titles of address; saluting the flag; assembly deco- 
rum; traffic rules; table manners; behavior in recreation centers: 
using the telephone. 


ARITHMETIC 


Counting: Objects, pupils in class, books, etc.: i i 
Tiina a since : , etc.; cardinal and ordinal 


Reading and Writing Numbers: Age, clas 
s e od C, l >} 
telling time, chapter headin gs, = SEN, ete, Sa 


Measurements: United S 
tates money; table units—i 
Ounce, pound, ton, pint, quart, mer ak ae 


Vocabulary: Add, subtract, multiply, divide 


_ | 
‘undamental Operations and Beyond: To depend on level of abil- 


ity an i 
ty and degree of competence in these processes. 


Suggested Methodology and Practice 


ig ey of learning applies with equal force in 
aws of “ah of Puerto Rican classes as with regular classes. The 
of ideas — and attention, recency and repetition, association 
tion, silent | basis, multiple-sense appeal, habit forma- 
all learnin vity, the “wholeness of learning,” will still prevail in 
& activity. Of equal significance are the principles of 
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learning which should be observed for optimum growth ang ae 
velopment: — i | 
1. Pupils’ experience and background as the starting point 


2. Recognition of individual differences, with provision made 
' for the individualization of instruction, group procedures, 


etc. 
Pupils to progress at own level and rate 


_ Effective motivation and approach a 
Appeal to interests, needs, and wants—"“purposive learning” — 
. Self-activity and group activity— ‘learning by doing” | 

. Effective materials of instruction 


. Functional and integrated learning 
. Opportunities for socializing influences and activities 


So Om ND VM BW w 


10. Proper budgeting of time and a desirable tempo 
11. Readiness for reading and arithmetic 

12. Maintenance of desirable relationships—establishing rapport de 
13. Definite and detailed planning ro? | 

14. Provision for desirable atmosphere for learning 


3 K | 


it's 
a 


ae 


15. School conceived as living in the “here and now” rather = 
than preparation for life 7 


The effective teacher is fully aware of these concepts as well as 
a multitude of others, and knows how to apply them in his daily 
teaching activities. They are repeated here only for purposes 0 
emphasis and reaffirmation; and to stress their intrinsic validity 1 
their application to learning activities with Puerto Rican classes. 
In like manner it must be pointed out that all learning metho 
and activities approved and recommended in our current edu 
tional program should be utilized and implemented in the teac®™ 


ing-learning situations that are provided. These include such tim? | 


tested procedures as— 
1, The developmental lesson 
2. Question and answer 


3. Drills and reviews 
58 


4. Audio-visual aids 
). Trips and excursions 
6. Use of outside speakers 


1954) 











ORIE NTATION CLASS ES— 


7 Dramatization 
g. Creative activities in art, writ- 12. Socializing activities, including 


discussion, planning, etc. 
13. Problem approach 


11. Unit procedure 


Pe ee ee 


i 
4 


ting, construction and music 


9, Group work 
10. Exhibits, displays, culminations 14. Opportunities for evaluation 


Techniques and Devices 


Since the inception of the program for newly-arrived Puerto 
Rican children, a number of devices and procedures have evolved 
which have proved to be particularly successful. These are listed 
below and are highly recommended to the teacher for adaptation 


in the program. 


1. The Theme (Gouin method) 

The theme serves as an excellent device in establishing com- 
munication lines between teacher and student. The method's 
general procedure is to. prepare a series of simple sentences in 
logical and sequential order that may easily be illustrated or 
dramatized: 

“I open the door.” 

“I walk into the room.” 

“I close the door.” 

“I walk to my chair.” 

“I sit down.” 


Many variations are possible with any one theme, and grada- 


tion in difficulty may be provided, beginning with the very 


simple theme exercise indicated above to more advanced forms, 
eventually leading to the complete paragraph. 


2. The Experiential Charts 
For each unit there is a chart of four to six lines: 
“I go to school.” 
“I go to the playground.” 
etc, 
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The picture board will display pae siene the theme i 
of the week, initiating the following p : 

Questions and answers 

Review of the story 

Dramatization 

Illustrations 

Memorization in some cases 


ORIENTATION CLASSES 


4, 4, Physical activity games 
4.41. “Simple Simon” has two uses 
—to practice following directions 
—recess in the classroom between hour periods 
4.42. Records: “Songs to Grow On.” Follow directions 


Recitation 
4. 5. Picture charts on cards 


4.51. Vocabulary cards. These are cards for beginning 
group with simple objects; e.g., shoes, chair, 
house, ball 


4.52.: Story situations 


3. Picture Dictionaries E 
Fach pupil constructs his own dictionary with an attractive 
cover. The vocabulary for the week is used for study in the 
dictionary. Old magazines are leafed through for appropriate 
pictures on schools, safety, the dentist, etc. The pictures are cut 
out, mounted in the book and labelled. The dictionary may þe These are pictures which stimulate discussion 
used with this activity. and story telling. The pictures are mounted on 

oak tag, and are used for oral and written com- 


position. 


á. Dramatization and Conversation 





4, 1. Question and answer: 
The pupils use the experiential charts as a basis for 4. 6. Pictures p= 
question and answer practice. For example: 
QUESTION: “What is your name?” 


ANSWER: “My name is ————.” 


(Pictures file has illustration for all experiential 
charts, stories, vocabulary.) 


4.61. Holidays 





QUESTION: “Where do you live?” | 4.62. Seasons 
QUESTION: “To what school do you go?” 4.63. Social studies 
4. 2. Conversation—situations: | | 4. 7. Daily log. Pupils keep a diary of the previous day’s 
“T buy milk, etc, etc., at the grocery.” A activities, 
"I visit my friend,” | 4. 8. Drill techniques 
l ` 
"I ask directions,” 4.81. Pocket chart for flash cards, verbs, plurals, etc. 
4. 3. Charades | 4.82. Large flash cards 
431. Actin OR RITA N. FREEDMAN l 
i & Out experiential charts EMANDEL CARONE The Clark Junior High School 
32, Acting out parts of reading material 61 
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INCREASE IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


According to the compilation made by Dr. Theodore Huebene, | 
Director of Foreign Languages, there has been an increase of ony 
1% in the enrollments in foreign languages since last year, 


The largest numerical gain, 1,386, is in French; the largest pep 


centual increase is in Italian. Spanish gained 1,208 pupils, or 2 %. 
with its enrollment of 56,711 it still outstrips French by oye, 
10.000. Italian, with 10,392 students, takes third place. German 
with 5,455 is third, and Latin, with not quite 5,000 students, i 
fourth. Of the six regular languages offered, Latin shows the 
greatest decline, namely, 14%. It is the only language that shows 
a decrease in the junior high schools. | 


In that division all of the languages show considerable jp 
creases, which, however, are offset by shrinkages in the senior high 


schools. 


In the junior high schools the gains are as follows: French, 
2,224; German, 168; Hebrew, 486; Italian, 457; Spanish, 2,570, | 
Due to the opening of a number of new junior high schools there | 
are 5,727 more pupils in language classes. The greatest percentual f 


increase, 56%, is in Hebrew. 


The totals for all schools are as follows: 


October 1952 
French ...... PAE 44,568 45,954 
GURRA orrassrernnntana 5,529 5,455 
GBEE 556i Coy vasaees 50 4 
PEDET sesrizecrseman 4,963 4,838 
alian esses eects eee 9,990 10,392 
a 5844 4,997 
Spanish ......... 55,503 56,711 
Norwegian ................ 109 90 
General Language ....,. 505 166 
— PO Se- 
a 127,061 128,600 


Over 


all 





October 1953 — + 


DEVELOPMENTAL MATHEMATICS FOR 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED ADOLESCENTS 


This paper discusses an experimental arithmetic program which 
was instituted in a hospital school for emotionally disturbed ado- 
lescents. The students are in a psychiatric hospital for various rea- 
sons—observation, medical work-up, diagnosis, and disposition. 
Fach child remains for an average stay of a month. There are many 
types of children, ranging from the tough delinquent through the 
entire gamut of emotional disturbances and organic mental ill- 
nesses. At any one time there may be in the class a Puerto Rican 
girl who knows no English, a mental deficient, a narcotics user, or 
a boy who is in serious trouble with the law. Academically, they 
are all generally retarded one to three years. The students come 
into the class with anxiety, hostility, and deep rooted fears of failure 
as a result of making poor school adjustments. In this article all 
incidents, lessons, etc., are real, but names and details have been 
altered to protect those involved. 

New York City schools are now in the process of altering the 
mathematics curriculum from the generally accepted course to 
that of the concrete, conceptual type. By providing the child with 
an arithmetic program of this nature, we teach him basic knowl- 
edge not only by utilizing actual visual experiences, but also by pro- 
viding him with successful experiences. Using representative mate- 
tials gives the student the opportunity to express the meaning of 
the problem in his own words, and to verbalize the mathematical 
concepts involved. All of this is accomplished before he learns 
the written form of the problem. Standard materials in this type of 
program include bead-boards, play money, circles and parts of 
circles, woodsplints, pocket charts, numeral cards, sheets spaced 
into small squares. Almost anything at hand which can be turned 
to use is acceptable as an aid. 

Although this program is now in use in the elementary grades, 
emotionally disturbed adolescents, who academically should be 
above the elementary grade levels, readily take to this program. 
They soon exhibit proof of their need for this manipulative learn- 
ing. They rarely refuse on the basis that the materials are im- 
mature. They enjoy the tactile manipulations and the successes 
obtained while learning arithmetic—real learning. 
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LES. Many children are able to do arithmetic 
ut having an understanding of what they are 
ten return to primary Conceptions so 
‘as an insight and understanding which he 


formerly had not possessed. Only then can the student continue to 


ncepts and skills. l 
aa - ust locate those academic areas in which the new 
patient—now a student—is deficient. He accomplishes this through 
the use of a short series of tests made up by him. Among these tests 
is a graded one of arithmetic problems. The student's level of ac. 
complishment (division of fractions, two-place multiplication, siy. 
place subtraction) is used as a guide for future work and study, 
Sometimes a quick review helps to bring him up to a higher level, 

Instruction is usually on an individual basis. A student is started 
after all others have become busy with their own activities. Craft 
work, remedial reading, language arts, might all be in progress 


simultaneously. 


CASE STUDIES. Barbara, age 14, came from a home where het 


FIRST PRINCIP 
mechanically, witho 


mother had become involved illegally with a man, after the father 


had deserted the family. Her I.Q. was rated to be “low normal” but 
when she entered the classroom she seemed to be functioning on 
a lower level. She was very depressed. Testing showed that she was 
capable of doing third grade arithmetic and, specifically, could not 
do two-place subtraction with borrowing (exchanging). She was 
drilled in addition and subtraction, without writing the examples, 


and in less than thirty-five minutes she was accurately doing si 
place subtraction. 


The next day she was shown the sheet of problems from which — 


the teacher was giving her examples, This proved to her all that 
she bad accomplished and made her eager for more. At that 
ded an Lydia, age 16, came up to the desk. (She was in the hos- 
= k transfer to another institution for treatment as î 
a n e Lydia had just completed a water color paintine 
ih ecided about what to do next. She readily joinec E 

oon reached Barbara’s level of study. The instructions give 


to Lydia 
on - l Penrice a review for Barbara, The lesson continued W! 
e girl checking the other 
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LLY DISTURBED ADOLESCENIS—— —_. 


gMOTI ONA Ei 
award, age 14, requested permission to enter into the activity. 
i chool, he had become involved in a fight over a 


is re ular s 
a rp other boy had been almost strangled. Ed, therefore, 


was on the ward for observation and testing.) In a very short time 
a difficult problem was given to all three. The six-place subtrac- 
tion included three exchanges and two zeroes. Lydia was asked to 
do the problem on paper while the other two used bead-boards. 
Imagine Barbara’s pride when she obtained the correct answer 
before Lydia did. And what a lift to her emotions. 

Obviously the teacher was more concerned with Barbara than 
with Lydia or Edward. Emotionally as well as academically, she 
needed more assistance at this particular instant. At another time 
Lydia and Edward received instruction at their own proper levels. 
In another situation, such as with craft work or science, the 
teacher’s interest might be Lydia, or someone else. It also must be 
pointed out that these lessons are taken out of context from the 
entire school situation. The lessons described are samples of the 
way these children learn, within the framework of the school and 
the hospital. 


Frequently a student enters who is able to do most of his grade 
level of work but is poor in one part of it. Such a case was Emilio, 
age 13. (A small, active boy, he was bright and eager. He and 
several friends were apprehended when they tried to steal some 
boxes of candy from a warehouse. His indifference to the morals 
involved led him here for observation.) In the classroom, fractions 
were his downfall. Using circle material as representative of ex- 
periences, he was doing fifth grade addition and subtraction of 
fractions within an hour. On each of the next two days he was 
given one hour’s drill. Then came two periods of written examples 
without the aid of materials. At all times his work was good. With 
such success, it was easy for him to continue into new lessons. 

James, age 12, was in the hospital to await placement. (His 
parents frequently quarreled bitterly and the last struggle resulted 
in the need for medical treatment for his mother and court for his 
father.) He was a bright boy who learned the use of the bead-board 
by voluntary observation. He enjoyed using it and induced other 
students to learn, whether they needed the knowledge or not. He 
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it, He himself was up to grade level but 
invaluable in red the knowledge of the others, = 
"aiak age 11, knew very little English, but he was well aware 
of money. (His parents worked long hours a and with sa 
much freedom Orlando developed into a mean bully. He was here 
until something could be done about the home situation and about 
his social attitudes.) Through play money he developed familiarity 
with many English words. While he learned basic mathematics he 
was simultaneously prepared for language arts lessons. Severa] 
times an interpreter was needed, and Pedro, age 15, was used. 
Pedro needed this knowledge also but usually resisted all persua- 
sion toward formal education. By doing the teacher a favor, Pedro 
absorbed quite a bit, in spite of his resistance. 
Angelo, age 15, was another who came from a broken home. 
A boy of average intelligence, his great need for attention resulted 
in a constant stream of disconnected chatter. His knowledge of 


did a creditable jo 


mathematics was good, except for the knowledge of time. He was 
embarrassed about this lack and showed it quite strongly when 
tested in class. A few private lessons given to him after school _ 


hours helped him over this hurdle. With less need to cover up, 


his speech slowed, closer to that of normal. 


Yes, there were a few failures. Teacher-pupil relationship, strong 
emotional upheaval, hospital routine problems, lack of home 
oat could be the basic reason for such failure. A 
absolute! da le was David, age 15. He completely and 
ing nn he No, Connection with numerals in a formal teach- 
nin as p re. NO approach worked well, and he left the hos- 

mant as he entered. Perhaps with future emotiona 


adjustment he ma : 
well as other subj Å — to accept the teaching of arithmetic, 8$ 


66 course for a new skill or process, a four 
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BUS FOR SLOW LEARNERS. 


syLLA -- laid through a discussion with the student. The discussion 
dation 1S Jat : 8 š i Srentoed 

Jeads to a situation in which the new concept is invo v Prepara- 
‘on for such discussions 1s difficult, for the experiential back- 
= ds of the students vary so widely. Once the student is able 
grounds Or 

to tell in his own words what the problem means, the development 
of the mathematics is easy. 

In addition, though the program is set up for the lower grades, 
emotionally disturbed adolescents profit from it. They eagerly 
accept the manipulative materials and do not feel that the program 
is immature. The reassurances and successes derived from it assist 
greatly in providing security, a feeling constantly sought after by 
this type of child. 

The arithmetic grade levels of most of the pupils have been 
raised through the use of this program in spite of the short period 
of attendance in the class and in spite of the personal problems 
facing every child. 

This method of teaching mathematical concepts is still in the 
experimental stages. Probably over the years many changes in the 
curriculum will take place. Some concepts may be taught in other 
ways. Modification at all grade levels will surely occur. From suc- 
cessful experiences with the emotionally disturbed, teachers in this 
field and especially in this school are happy it is here to stay. It 
works, and works well. How much better, then, shall it work in 
a Class of normal children? 


P.S. 618M, Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital 





RAY ROSENBERG 


AN AMERICAN PROBLEMS SYLLABUS FOR SLOW LEARNERS 
For more than twenty years the writer has been struggling with 
the problem of what to teach senior classes of non-regents pupils 
in American history. For more than twenty years we have been 
Struggling with unsuitable materials, with the inability of the slow 
learners to read even the most elementary history text. For all 
these years we have failed to make any real progress with these 
pupils until this past semester when we seemed to hit on a syllabus 
which offers a possible solution to the problem. : 
To this writer the problems of dealing with = slow learner of 
this particular group seemed to break down as follows: 
67 
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ing majority of these slow groups are, 
l. a gre Many have never read a ahi 
book ot never read a newspaper, even of the tabloid variety, 


l : n any level was to them not only a dif. 
Reading a na — ek. dulling chore which left o 
ficult m onal bor a Any course of study based upon extended 
reading was destined to failure, as the bitter experience of years 
bad shown. J ‘ es 

. of interest and attention was very short. De. 
E- deed enn with the best motivation mi ght carry them 
along for possibly twenty minutes of a period, usually even less, 
Beyond that time they were bored, their attention wandered, or 
they became problems in discipline. After a while they would 
lose interest in the whole subject with the result that Cutting 
among such groups was always an irritating problem. 


3. They learned virtually nothing from the usual history 
course. They came away with a garbled memory of a few facts 
that had no relation to their lives or even to each other. They 
never appreciated or understood the forces of history, or the 
method and purpose of history itself. They gained no new skills 
or abilities; they acquired no new concepts. 


á. Repeated failure to understand the things we tried to teach 
made them : a about teachers, about history, and about the 
very ideals of American life itself. 


With the above analysis in mind we had in a previous term 
experimented with a syllabus based on the newspapers and current 
events, but the results were little better than the regular syllabi 
had produced. Yet this experiment did give a clue to one thing that 
was useful. The work with the newspapers had involved much 
rE ener bas they reported on a questionnaire, they 

. eviden j 
nan t that what was necessary was an entirely n¢W 

Last semester then, the writer set out, with the suggestions and 
Phar” ma of his chairman, to prepare a 00 syllabus 
À e = lines. We knew that we wanted a problems cou!s* 
aana t methods we would use, and we knew that we 

a pretty definite course to follow. We did not intend t? 5 


thing “ J; 
r l - whe the Topsy type of experiments that we 


TOOLS OF m 
Our earlier aa SOCIAL STUDIES. It was quite evident, a 


6s iments, that these slow pupils could not use 





SP > <-> a 


aa > 





LLABUS FOR SLOW LEARNERS—— 
. Is of the social studies. Textbooks, maps, graphs, cartoons, 
a rks, libraries, were all still mysteries to them; so our 
unit had to be “A Study of the Tools of the Social Studies. 
r st came a series of practical lessons on the use of a textbook. 
sfimeographed direction sheets were prepared which required the 
students to perform such jobs as looking up topics in the table of 
contents in a textbook, looking up names in the index, using the 


| i map lists, and even making up bibliographies. All of this was with 


the object, not of reading the book (any text that was in plentiful 
supply was used), but of learning to use it the way a student of 
carpentry learns to use a plane. 

Another series of lessons was devoted to the use of the library 
and its resources. Again a set of direction and problem sheets was 
prepared and the classes taken to the library and given freedom to 
locate and use the various reference works, the catalogs, the maga- 
zines, the newspaper files, the dictionaries and encyclopedias, and 
even the Readers’ Guide. In every case specific jobs were to be per- 
formed. No formal developmental lessons were given until all had 
completed their problems, written their answers, and submitted 
them to the teachers. The discussions were kept strictly to the occa- 


_. sion and method of use of the library sources. The various reference 


works were brought from the library and further practice was 
given on new problems until the classes had lost their fear of these 
works. For one of their chief troubles had been, we found, an 
actual mental block about these things; they were afraid of this 
type of book, and continued use without any dangerous results to 
them removed this fear. 

Still a third series of lessons was spent studying the newspapers, 
not for information but again as tools. They used the index; they 
located the editorial pages, the business section, and the other parts 
of the various newspapers. No particular newspaper was required; 
as a usual thing each row was assigned to do the various problems 
from different newspapers. As the lessons continued, the pupils 
themselves observed that certain newspapers were obviously more 
useful for social studies than others. 

The final set of lessons was devoted to the making and reading 
of graphs, cartoons, pictographs, tables, and maps. Here again dis- 
Cussion was kept to a minimum. Use and construction were the 
things emphasized. The pupils were encouraged to bring and pre- 
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raphs on specified sets of figures. Those who a 
sain a op eoh enii of the day. Maps were stu died a i 
how to read them rather than for specific locations or 

The above unit took about fifteen days, and now, ha 
the tools, the students could put them to use. 


ving leatn 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Unit Two was called “The 4 
can People at Mid-Century.” Its basic idea was to study the meh 
of this country as we find them today. It was meant to inswa 
questions as the following: “What is the composition of out Such 
by sex, age levels, income groups?” “What is the birth rare 
death rate, the marriage rate, the divorce rate?” “Are these f j. the 
changing, and b what way?” “How will these changes a 
ives, our problems, our laws, our : 
tiaa P economy, our history aş, 
The plan of operation for this unit looked i i l 

; impossible on th 

face of it for pupils of this type. It was proposed to study Bi 


questions by means of charts graphs, picto lest 
i ? graphs, and tables to be 
constructed or reproduced from such works as the U, S$. cian 


eedi ‘ 
t out by government 


Abstract, the almanacs, charts and graphs pu 


forms Cath b 


People 


agencies and by the National Conference Board. Material would | 


have to be path ul 
would foals ür —_ newspapers, magazines, and books. Work 

t 
ib ih 9 > E chers that the pupils could not tackle sucha 
was spent b s at deal of help, and therefore a great deal of time 
y the ‘isttuctors tracking down the appropriate charts, 


tables, and r 
eading matter . 
Class use. A set of mimeograph ag to Sources as were available fo 


up each of t 
the questions raised about our population as a separatt 


ODjectives 
were gathered when they Were to 


Could be used as a basis for discussio? 


pupils the method of making S 
e the reading of the com be 


to be ready to illustrate W 





Ogtaphed sheets was then prepared, setting | 


be reached after the mate! at 





pus FOR SLOW LEARNERS hoe, 
prepared by his — WFN 
J to take notes, and to ask questions; an “a in- 
e follow-up quizzes after each report to make certain 
seracts PA ed. Class criticism was also required, and grades given 
uy oe were based in part upon the class estimate of 
cat lity. The teachers, too, reserved the right to question, to 
6 us aa to suggest further development of the reports. It was 
ie atid that each committee consult with the instructor 
sil on reports were being made up for presentation. These con- 
maftations had to be handled with great delicacy, for obviously it 
was not desirable to inject the teachers’ ideas and opinions unless 
evident and misleading errors were getting into a committee 
presentation. A l , 
Looking back now, we marvel at our own hardihood in daring 
to start such a project with slow children. Yet it worked! These 
slow learners proceeded to copy, invent, and evolve an amazing 
series of graphs, tables, and pictographs from the recondite sources 
we have mentioned. The general enthusiasm was literally astound- 
ing; children who had long histories of resistance to homework 
actually begged to take home their charts for completion. Even 
more gratifying was the fact that they began to see where this 
research was taking them. They became eager to reveal to their 
Classmates what they had discovered: they were able to interpret 
to the instructor what these materials were revealing in terms of 
effect upon their own lives. 
, -0e committee reports were completely absorbing. We had an- 
ticipated that this period would end in boredom as before but it 
id not. The reason was simple. These reports dealt with real life 
situations. The girls who heard that the number of women in our 
Population was rapidly out-stripping the number of men realized 
that this was their problem; that a solution meant something real 
in their lives. The graphic picturization of the growing propor- 
“ons of aged in our population was not a remote event but a fact 
of life in their own families. a 
We do not say the millenium was reached in this unit. Some of 
the graphs were rough, some of the reports were pretty scanty, if 
you judged by college level standards. One child absented himself 
When his turn came to report. Sometimes we wandered a bit. On a 
Friday our discussion of the rising birth rate in this country wound 
Up in a discussion of the falling birth rate in Ireland and its causes, 
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our delight this was the leading topic for ec 
a es Life and in the Sunday Tribune's This Week in 
Moreover the teachers spent a great deal of time and effort ‘ 
some hard cash) running down sources, buying materials nd 
paring directions. We had to beg and buy copies of the 5 tats 
Abstract and the almanacs, we bothered the att teachers to i 
traction with requests for poster paper and paints, crayons = 
scotch tape. We moved from room to room looking for spaci 
draw our charts; we took over the library day after day to ¢ omple: 
our projects. We learned how badly we needed a Social studia 
laboratory where these things would be at hand. y 


RACIAL ADJUSTMENT. Unit Three was called “Racial Ad. 
justment.” It involved a study of the problems of racial tenc 
in the city, state, and nation. Essentially this was a reading unit 
but we soon found that this unit too required tables to illustrate 
the problems of segregation, pictures to visualize conditions 
amongst minority groups. We saw a CIO-produced picture called 
Joe Davis,” invited a speaker, drew cartoons, and recited life 


experiences. This unit proved to be most absorbing, especially since 


more than 80% of our children are themselyes of segregated 
groups. This was a situatio 


lre n most of them met every day of their 
— : ey wanted it explained, they wanted suggestions for solu- 
ns. AAS a matter of fact the interest was so great that it proved 


impossible to complete the unit ; 2, ; 
teen school days). It w nit in the time originally allotted (fi 


working on it th as just chance, too, that while we were 
6 On it the Supreme Court was hearing arguments on the 
segregation cases, and th 


e racial questions i i t a boil, 
but to us it was pra th q s in Africa were a 


tensions 


e and clearing up deeply butt 
urdens Shared, th 


e built attitudes 


cit prejudices analyzed and explained awê); 
evelop, 


directly instead of merely hoping they would 


WORLD LEAD 
72 ERSHIP, Unit Four was called “Problems o 


resentment. Pupils found their own 








yLLABUS FOR SLOW LEARNERS 
S arai p.” Its objectives were to give some understanding 
or 


í the changing position of the United States in the world and of | 
0 


t have arisen out of that change. In addition we 
z yee practice in mapmaking and reading. 
sale of both slow and normal groups had complained for 
ree of the general lack of skill in reading maps; our intention 
- io give extensive motivated practice in this skill. As we traced 
the expansion of the United States, we traced it on a map of the 
world. As we discussed the various foreign aid plans we made more 
maps; the study of the efforts to unify Europe required a keyed 
map that brought the classes to a real mastery of the map of that 
continent. By the end of the unit most children had lost that fear 
of the map which we found to be one of the worst handicaps in 
working with them. i 
Out of this map study developed one of the most interesting 
concomitants. One of the boys came to his teacher with the com- 
plaint which teachers themselves had long made, that the stencil- 
maps prepared from the commercially available stencils were not 
clear enough for easy reading. He proposed to make his own stencil 
on a silk screen in his screen printing class, eliminating useless 
details and enlarging the map to a more useful size. The result 
was a series of screens of the maps of Europe, South America, and 
Asia so clear, so free from useless lines, and so readable as to have 
actual commercial possibilities. The screens are now being used 
to turn out a large number of these maps for use of the whole 
Social Studies Department. Here was true integration of subjects. 
It proved difficult to get printed material on this whole subject 
On a level understandable by these pupils until as luck would have 
it, Our Times, published by the American Education Press, devoted 
a whole issue to the integration of Europe and the part being 
played by the United States. Here again it was demonstrated that 
a syllabus that was in tune with the times seemed to “make its 
Own luck.” : 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. The conclusion of the fourth unit 
rought us to within two weeks of the close of the term and to our 
nal topic. This was a study of “Current Problems in Internal 

Affairs.” Here the topics were selected by the students from a list 

Submitted by the teachers. The classes chose five of the ten sug- 

ested, and then in class discussion outlined what they would wish 
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These outlines were mimeographe d 
ttees to work up into scrap books, and 
“Corruption in Government,” “Cr S 
“Universal Military Training» 
O 


to know about each topic. 
turned over to new comm! 
of the problems chosen were ~e., 
in the United States,” Housing, 
and “Transportation and Trafic. ro i 
` The objectives were not only to provide information but oven 

more important to give the pupils a chance to „Prove that they 
could use the newly learned techniques. For in this unit he 
teacher, after mimeographing the outlines, left the pupils to their 
own resources. It was the students’ job to seek out the materiaj, 
decide what to do with it, make the necessary graphs, and so on 
The scrapbooks were then submitted to class criticism for decision 

as to whether or not the committee in charge had done a good job, 
The results were among the most gratifying in our careers. It was 
not the quality of the scrapbooks that was so pleasing but rather 
the grasp of the techniques which they showed. From the moment 
they were set loose they worked with a sureness and an under- 
standing we had never seen in slow pupils before. They made plans 
of operation, they assigned work to the necessary sub-committees, 
and they functioned in general as though this were second nature 
to them. Perhaps the most important sign of success was that they 


did whatever was necessary to complete the job. The committee 


working on “Corruption in Government,” when it discovered that 


it would have to go back to read about previous governmental 


scandals, secured copies of textbooks and did all the necessary _ 


teading and summarizing without te trarke 
down the stories of th 8 a murmur. These pupils tra 


‘ories of the recent cases through newspaper files and 
— poe ae ide; they sent away to their est awa for gov- 
we make ter the — (These never did arrive, but the point 
working on UMT €y knew what to do and did it! ) The committee 
of those interface tev wed dozens of people and took pictutt? 
interviewed after the manner of the “Inquiring Reporte! 


cinct police for s. The “Crime Committee” visited the local pig 


wonderful job! merviews with the experts. In fine, they did * 


IN SUMMARY 

1. Th 
worthwhile te the child _ It is teachable and learnable. Jt ” 
74 en; it functions in their lives. 
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2, The new content dictates the use of what all good teachers 

, agreed are the best methods. The integrated lesson, the best 
i of the “core,” fall into natural use with this syllabus. 


3, The new content directly builds the skills and attitudes which 
we previously only hoped for. 


4. We have positive proof of the need for a social science labo- 
ratory. Half the difficulties we encountered were due to lack of a 
place to work on materials of this type with the methods required. 


5. We must not give up our standards or our usual checking 
methods. Pupils are not so likely to listen even to the most inter- 
esting reports unless they know they will be held responsible for 
what they are supposed to learn. Summaries and reviews are just 
as necessary with this material as with any other. In other words, 
the ideas being taught may be different, but the laws of learning 
and retention must still be observed. | 


6. There will still be a small but annoying percentage of 
shirkers who must be stimulated by the teacher to make contribu- 
tions when social pressure fails. One of the chief results of the 
— was the virtual disappearance of shirking by the end of 
the term. 


7. The new content requires a resourcefulness from the teacher 
that was never needed under the old. The teacher must constantly 
search for new materials, for new problems. The teacher must 
provide the initial awareness to the times and its problems that the 
limited background of the pupils forbids. Plans made in the Febru- 
aty term may not be usable in September; constant revision be- 
comes a necessity. 


IRWIN S. ROSENFELD Textile High School 


—«K»————— 


MR. SHAKESPEARE ON THE CHAIRMAN'S visit 
If it be now, 'tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all, 
Hamlet, Vài. 
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Book Reviews 


By Dale Kramer and Madeline Karr, In 


Dal 
LAGE GANGS. By Dale ie s: Cos 1953; $3.00. troduction 


by Senator Kefauver. 
j s make the headlines with disquieting regulari 
ee og is 108 a new phenomenon. But in its modern im gee th Qe 
‘ched battles and frequent use of lethal weapons, it increasingly demang. 
ste attention of those who work with and seek to educate youn man 
They will want to understand the socio-economic climate that fosters ple, 
growth of gangs and the complex of motivations that lead to gan 
bership. They will want to know what can be done to prevent the fo Sts 
tion of aggressive, anti-social gangs; they will want to know how to comb, 
and redirect the unwholesome activities of existing groups. mbat 
Kramer and Karr, in the book under review, provide an excellent ; 
duction to the subject. They have used a novel approach: rather po 
present arrays of statistical data, they relate three fast-moving stori T 
hold the reader’s interest. The three narratives are composites and are oa 
upon real people and authentic situations. They ring true and 
meaningful insights into many facets of gang life on the crowded Gaal 
of New York. The first story describes a Brooklyn gang fight—with sereg 
group. The second focuses upon a Puerto Rican boy and the f a ry 
lead to his emergence as a powerful Sare al 
; Igene p gang leader, his involvemen 
narcotics, and his ultimate death in a hallway. The third tells of th a 
late and literate Money John and his colleagues of the Atomi cam gi 
aimless dail Colleagues Of the Atomic Jets, their 
indis sd gang existence, and their drift toward violence. p 
B Guies ie a aoe i at the book, the authors turn their attention 
courts, the work of the Y n g youths, the role of the police and the 
that societal and parental ares Board, and preventive measures. They find 
membership. They see a Kme is the principal motivation behind gang 
and recreational facilities, þ d in improved housing, better eduath 
tive coordination of the co toader mental health programs, and more effec- 
The final few pages cont a a agencies concerned with the problem. 
Kramer and Karr hav “fe interesting glossary of gang terms. 
read survey of the feld. The 'ormed a useful service by providing a quicky 
offers lile in the en op Ë book is, however, limited in scope, andi 
no reference to the eia cifics. This reviewer was disappointed to ad 
where one-family homes a a ey in the outlying areas of the ay 


JACK G. DEUTSCH 


EDUCATION F 

OR ALL 
By the Educati AMERICAN YOUTH— 100% 
tion, $2.00, tonal Policies Commission, National FURTI Assoc 


Education for 

2” Jor ALL Ameri 
sam , mer i oe icati 

e title which was scan Youth is a revision of the publication “ge 


eight printing first printed i : 
e Printings each of whi Printed in 1944, Since then, it has vO"? js 


trained a generation of neophytes. NG 











poOKS , 
eason to believe that Revision 1952 will not continue the work 
“77 le predecessor. The bulk of the material (all, as a matter of fact, 
frst two and the last chapters) is virtually the same as the old. 
One can still distil from these pages the mellifluous phrase and the 
sanguine slogan as armament in war on ignorance and apathy. The verbal 
formularies of the Educational Policies Commission are very useful, and 
at times, vital for the conquest of all fifty dragons. 

The report of the Commission 1s optimistic for the future. We have 
come a long way, it feels, since the first days, seventy years ago, when 
public secondary education became part of the required training for all 
American youth. We have come this way in spite of an unprecedented 
numerical increase and expansion of activity experienced by the secondary 
school. We have come a long way, but at best we are midpoint from the 
goal of secondary education. That goal is the full accommodation of the 
SS —=<«_ a... 

In spite of the introduction of new subjects, of non-academic instruc- 
tion, of relative independence from college desiderata, of vocational edu- 
cation, etc.—the traditional curriculum still lingers and all too many 
a X e Eye nothing that relates to their own plans and 
ner i Pa { a nan t life. And still too many teachers are victims of the 
pre : ae t failure in the traditional curriculum points up the lazy or 

The Commission feels that the needs of i in thi 

; ? ; youth are fairly clear in this 
bap — fact in the life of the male youth is the period of 
ae ag eal — their high school years. The job of the school 
Vill deem fle men ja the need for their sacrifice and to lead them to 
commnnittity ane and honor in their task; to help them feel a continued 
-pes j m er aiar during their absence; to enhance the feeling 

he ha à ucation or work future following their discharge. 
ing special Ha etter than to launch pre-orientation programs stress- 
tion, hielan z m in mathematics, science, electronics, communica- 
background and = conduct under military conditions, and the location, 

aes ees ture of foreign peoples. 
upon the e e aa (one of the new ones) the Commission has a report 
schools spread f es in the field of secondary education of twenty-two high 
of Blusos ee New York to California and eight State Departments 
existent progr pparently the Commission made no effort to compare the 
of the ates + ams with the pre-orientation goals set forth above. A reading 

Sön te recorded reveals a traditional concentration upon per- 

outs, or (as ce with an emphasis upon careers, or upon preventing drop- 

amily ean one case) upon personal-social development, marriage $ 
oen oni em à and social problems related to democratic living. 
irectly co education receives considerable emphasis, but little of it 1s 

custona Ncerned with pre-military orientation. Then there is the by now 

the like» use of community resources, visual aids, health services, #9 

Do not expect, if you read this book( and you should), to find a critical, 
77 
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; : 4) 
ising current practices. Perhaps this should M 
entific mck aE perhaps that which they are doing—namely fe 
function O rtant generalizations of the broadest trends, lookin fs tmy, 
ah: eal gains instead of the poorest practices, accentuating the Dosis 
wi an e negative, and raising the banner of hope instead of a wet b itive 
p nicism—is what they should continue to do. The end-resul, one 
i is an ineffable feeling of pride in being part of the most COncr š 
and continuous of American democratic practices: that of educating AU 
the American youth to decent manhood and responsible citizenship, 

(It is interesting to note that among the members of the EPC when th 
revision was approved were Dwight D. Eisenhower, James B, Co he 


nan 
our own William Jansen.) 6 and 
JACK C. ESTRIN 


sci 


THE EXPERIENCE OF POETRY IN SCHOOLS. Six essays on Various 
ways of presenting poetry in secondary schools. Edited by Victoria y 
Brown. -A University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege 1953, 
187 pp. $2.25. en 


The six pan which mapa this book are concerned with different 
ways in which young people may experience poetry. They are entitled 
Talking About Poetry, Speaking Poetry,” “Acting Poetry,” “Illustrating 
Poetry,” “Writing Poetry,” and “Leaving It Alone.” There are also bibli- 
work in illustrating poetry, 

ae wrpas Ate teachers, or lecturers in training schools. As for the 
PE bod “6 chiefly concerns the Secondary Modern School, where 
ate abiliy : te i ae wen = an pa most of them of aver- 

' age, and many below” 

covered. Cane ties has been written by a skilled worker in the field 
of poetry, an f of ^n impression of highly professional knowledge, of love 
i ewe k sincere desire to have the children share the joy of 

the reader is faced of Presented and evaluated with that end in view; 
rewards, Its pitfalls and limitations, and reminded of its 


The childr 
of the methods edn than those in our senior high schools. Somé 
&roups. However, the yari ore easily used with younger, less self-conscious 
boat as in the chapter on > he 4PProaches to poetry, and their fresh; 


GERTRUDE JENNER 


t inspiration, 











Book Notes 


WORLD THROUGH LITERATURE, edited by Charlton Laird; 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York; 506 pp.; index; 1951. 


This book, prepared under the sponsorship of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, provides excellent background material for teachers 
f English. Various experts provide brief but informative synopses of 
al literary fields. These are the areas covered: Primitive Literature, 
Pat Eastern, Indian, Near Eastern, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese, German, Scandinavian, Slavic, and Latin 
American Literatures. 

Of course, in the limited space allotted to each area the authors can do 
no more than present some of the highlights. Yet the reader comes away 
from each with a new feeling of appreciation and understanding. The 
book helps to give perspective to the magnificent literatures of England 
and America. It might well borrow as its subtitle a title from the Chinese: 
“All men are brothers.” 


DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, edited by Joseph T. Ship- 


ley; Philosophical Library, New York; 453 pages; new, revised edition 
1953; $7.50. 


This handy reference book contains a wealth of information on a variety 
of literary subjects. It contains more definitions of rhetorical and literary 
terms than any other similar work I am familiar with. In addition it con- 
tains longer articles on various schools of criticism. Definitions are concise 
and accurate. Cross-references avoid duplication. 

„As an all-round desk book and reader’s companion it ranks high. It 
differs from Benet’s well known volume in emphasis and scope. It is more 
inclusive, technical and specialized in its treatment of literary terms. It 

oes not include plot summaries or allusions. It is a particularly useful 

ok for teachers of English and languages. 


HAMMOND’S NATURE ATLAS OF AMERICA. By E. L. Jordan; C. S. 
Hammond and Company; 265 pages with index; 1953; $7.50. 


The title is a good clue to the contents of this volume. Though it is not 
meant to be a complete and exhaustive compendium of American natural 
story, it provides a charming L a e to jhe minie Pa 
Material to whet anyone's appetite for more. It prese 
fields of minerals =? are tess and wildflowers, birds, mammals, fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles, insects, and climate. For each of these fields helpful 
Outlines are provided, along with maps and brilliant amass m 
For each area the author has selected outstanding examples or ustra- 
tion and comment. Forty-eight wildflowers, for example, are — in 
Color with accompanying text. Additional information is presented at the 
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descriptive paragraphs accompanying il] 
back of the — te cise, i ai almost poetic statement, “Station. 
are ae A show where the traveler “can see American nature baypa 

— arize information by areas and by states. | 
Beat > book for browsing and for interesting students in the field o 
nature history. 

Henry I. CHRIST 


A YOUNG LADY IS EDUCATED 


The Abbey School at Reading where Jane and Cassandra wer 
sent was bei by an elderly lady called Mrs. Latournelle, . Mrs 
Sherwood, who went to the Abbey School about five years later 
than the Austens, has left a vivid account of it in her auto. 
biography. 

lt was true that her (Mrs. Latournelle’s) cap and neckerchief 
were always starched and spotless, that her parlor was hung 
round with pictures of urns and weeping willows embroidered 
in chenille; but she was at the same time stout and very active 
although she had a cork leg, and Mrs. Sherwood estimated her 
capacity as fit for nothing but giving out clothes for the wash, 
ordering dinner and making tea. She added that so far as she 
= mnt Mi, a joa conversation was never so 

nt as upon the topic of plays an -acti - 

anecdotes and the i tives of a a igi 
p The pe buildings were romantic, formed in part as they 
eis shady garden, vey dalight sai tot Mn 
mer evenings. The rice ane eee ae girls on aar pmi 
vided the girls ael J ate y-going in the ane 

every morning, they could spent pairs study for a few hours 
the turrets, lounging in th pend the rest of the day gossiping 10 
the gateway, quite + te garden or out of the window above 
leg. At the same time a by the jovial old lady of the cork 
€ domestic arrangements were admirably 


clean and ¢ : 
in a ama ortable, Altogether it seems to have been a school 


The Austens’ 
ens 
stay, however, was not a lengthy one. When 


ane was nine they 
, return ` 
left it. Mr. Austen had oo home, and from that time they neve! 


a young lady’ nt his daughters away for the benefit 0 
themselves A i and they may ideed hans scramble 
rudiments of one, for if Mrs, Latournelle di 





Mistresses 
there can be no doubt th her way to obstruct it; but 
ae in the years betwe at Jane Austen's real education W3 
under her father’s ae en nine and sixteen which she spe 


jane Aust ‘wie 
_ en, by Elizabeth Jenkins (Pellegrini & Cudahy ) 
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Another Homework Experiment in the 
Social Studies 

ROBERT L. SCHAIN 

Thomas Jefferson High School 


Among the many issues raised during the past few years con- 

ing the learning process has been the question of the value 

Someone as an aid to learning. Readers of HIGH PoINTs will 
0 


- recall the many articles that have appeared on this subject both 


attacking and defending homework as a learning tool. Some have 
described limited experiments attempting to illustrate the results 
of homework in student achievement and growth. Thus far, discus- 
sions and experiments have been largely concerned with the tra- 
ditional concept of homework—the assignment of a specific num- 
ber of pages to be read and the writing of answers to assigned ques- 
tions dealing with the material read at home. At the conclusion of 
this article I shall discuss this concept of homework further, but at 
present I should like to add some data to the arguments and facts 
that have already been presented on this subject in previous articles. 


At this point I should like to state that I am dealing only with 
the use of the traditional concept of homework as a tool in the 


social studies, and do not intend to make any applications to its use 
in other fields. 


THE EXPERIMENT. This past spring my chairman and I dis- 
cussed the homework question and decided to try an experiment of 
Our own. As it was late in the term and difficult to change pro- 


Srams, we decided that I should use one of my American history 
Classes for both the control and experimental groups for our pur- 


pose. It was a normal academic class with an 1.Q. range from 149 
` 88. I therefore planned to use two specific units of the curricu- 
um for the experiment. Our procedure was to be as follows: 


For the first unit, one half of the class would be given an 
assignment each day while the other half would do no assign- 
ment at all. The assignments were distributed to the students 
ON mimeographed slips each day at the beginning of the period. 
The actual lesson would cover the advanced topic so that both 
the homework and the non-homework groups would be able to 
Participate in the discussions. For the approach to each lesson in 
class, all would join in, as it would usually deal with a current 
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ic covered before (both correlated .: 4) 
roblem of da as the lesson went into the develop With the 


i the Ment S 
wh Tie new material was to be covered, the non-hom, 28° 
whe 


: ew 
be referred to the pages in the text that co 
grou ore question, while the group that had Prepared k 
wotk would discuss the problem. For medial and final a 
maries the entire class would join in the discussion, The a 
day a short-answer quiz would be given to the entire xt 
the material covered the day before in class, while at the aan 
the unit a full-period essay test was given. 
After a two-week interval (caused by uniform examinatio . 
we would take a second unit and reverse the groups, followin» 
the same procedure as before. 


Our purposes were fairly simple. We wanted to see not Only i 
students Jearned more by doing homework, but if they felt mon 
secure by doing work at home. The test results and participation in 
class discussions would give us our information. | 

I was assisted by one of my pupil-teachers, who did a great de 
of detailed work in checking the I.Q. rating of each Student, hi 
previous social studies record, the homework handed in by the pre 
pared group each day, and similar matters. 


Let me say at the outset that we realized that there were many) 
limitations to our experiment such as these: the possibility that 
some of the prepared group might not do the homework well ot 
might even copy it from a fellow-student; the possibility that th 
fear of a non-homework student that he was missing work might 
induce him to do the homework; the study habits that had alread 
been formed by the time the experiment was begun; the brev 
of the experiment; the lack of tight controls on both groups; * 
difficulty in conducting an open-text and an lis Wh 





lesson simultaneously; and the many other difficulties that lay” 


= ef 
the way. However, we felt that even sucha limited exper 


ut 
would present some further evidence on the question of the va | 


of homework in the social studies. 


A 
= A CEDURE After dividing the class into two ae 
earla) T Aae a s (from LQ. records and previous socia"? bt. 


: - t 
class, I took the Ost of one period to explain the experimen 


Cif respective 
6 


m into our confidence in all respects ( exe ._ cos 
fatings on our scale) and tried to enlist 





piik Se 


-n in order to make the experiment as much 
gdence and ar ‘Their questions and reactions seemed to 
of a ero we would have as much cooperation as we could rea- 
al ect, and so I began with the first assignment in the first 
sonab y erp Nationalism Developed After the War of 1812.” 

-_ ~ first day of the experiment, the class as a whole seemed 

Aa bit strange about the whole thing. Some of the students 
= handed in homework apparently felt that this was not to be 
ken too seriously, because the quality of the work handed in was 
not of the highest calibre. Responses of the prepared students were 
much more frequent and sustained than those of the unprepared 
group. As the days passed, the class seemed to acclimate itself to 
the plan we had adopted and even the unprepared were eager to 
take part in class discussions. Some even finished their reading in 
class faster than we expected in order to participate in class work. 
We also noted that some of the students who had done very little 
class work throughout the term began to participate much more 
than before. I asked two of these students why this was so, but 


_ fone seemed to be able to point out any incentive that the usual 
_ motivations had failed to achieve. 


By the time we had started the ‘second half of the experiment 
the class was used to the procedure and things ran fairly smoothly. 
With the exception of two students who admitted (at the conclu- 
sion of the second part) that they had not done the homework 
themselves, all seemed to enter into the spirit of the occasion. 


THE RESULTS, It seems pertinent to indicate at this point that 

th my chairman and I went into this experiment with no pre- 
Conceived convictions on the subject. We were as interested as any 
Conscientious observers and teachers in finding any evidence to 
Support a conclusion that would lead to better teaching and learn- 
ing. Thus, while it was natural for us to await results of the tests 
fagerly, we were pleasantly surprised to find that the class as a 
Whole shared our anxiety to the point that they would continually 
ask about the results. However, no information was given until the 
Entire experiment was concluded and all data tabulated. 


Following are some of the test results: 
I. In the daily short-answer tests, the homework group in the 
7 
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i d 72.5%, while th 
f the experiment average = Non. 
— averaged only 65%. = e Sor Were tever psy 
wor P now doing homework averaged 78.8%, while the wt facts seem O 
the group hieved a 72.5%. There was only on NOg, 


1559 i EXPERIMENT ———— 
WORK 

OGICAL EFFECT OF HOMEWORK. While the 

ouas 5 to the contribution of homework to learning, 


poma of the question of homework which should 


HOME 


: à her aspect s 
homework group a¢ onswit 158 wie © INstay there is anot ~_what of the psychological effect of homework on 
in the case a le ene than did the prepa ot hong be = If students detested homework to such a degree < 
work arm explained by the unusual difficulty of the q Stoup, +: een a cause of unhappiness and rebellion, then we might we l 
This mig ra d a results from both the prepared E tes, | anid whether the better test results should not be disregarded 
n] = s, On the other hand, the homework group di ae in consideration of better mental hygiene results. Thus, at the end 
pae ni e sroup in the other daily tests, exceeding the pai | of the experiment, after students had been told of the results, they 
vared group with averages of from one point to nineteen me were asked to write a candid opinion on the value of homework 
at to them. By this time, their final marks had already been entered 
cach agp so that they knew that their opinions could have no effect on their 
2. For the full-period essay-test after the first part of the expeti grades. They were also told that they could leave their names 
ment, the homework group scored an average of 84.9%, while th off the papers if they chose to remain anonymous. Interestingly 
non-homework group averaged 68%. enough, only one student remained anonymous. 


With the exception of five students, the class seemed to feel that 
homework was necessary both to learning and to their mental secu- 
rity in the class. Following are some of their statements: 


"I learned equally well with or without homework. Therefore 
I think it is not necessary to give homework because it is easier 


In this part of the experiment, the homework group scored fie 
marks of 100%, four marks ranged from 90-99, and there wer 
only two failures. The unprepared group had two marks of 100%, 
four from 90-99, and there were five failures. 


3. The essay test for the second , l . for the student and teacher.” This student was one of the “top” 
found th 7 aie with the groups reverse students in the class, and it is true that he scored very high marks 
e now-unprepared students reaching an average of 741% in both parts of the experiment. Perhaps the reviewing he 
compared to the homework group which scored an average o did for each examination (which was permitted) helped over- 
83%. come the lack of homework for the advanced lesson. 
The non-homework -o foni “I believe that in histo itten h ki 
stu rom a ry written homework 15 unnecessary. 
90-96 and had five un ponn five marks o VaR oki 2 my Opinion I got more out of the discussions in class than 
group had seven marks f es. On the other hand, the “ dis bay ee at home writing answers which I copied straight 
rom 90-98 and had but one: failure. e book” He was one of the better students. 
4, An analysi 6 "I myself like i 
Mi ysis of the results ‘ohter stude! myself like it better when 1 do homework because I know 
did well whether Of not the pm we per a they scored what the lesson will be about. Also when you study for a test you 
somewhat higher ks y did homework, althoug soup ta. your homework to look over.” This boy was in the “average” 
A marks when they were in the homework 8” | Q. range, but he did very well in classwork and tests by dint 
ee ir students were absolutely lost when they did n0 pos oÈ good effort, 
while 1 “aye te š TE 
age” stud they did better when they did homework. The ê af During my stay in the non-homework group I didn’t feel as 
€nt scored much better marks while in the homew Sure of my work as when I was in the homework. In the non- 
éfoup, wate omework group I couldn't participate in the discussion which 
I enjoy very much. While I feel that written homework is un- 
3 Summary, necessary, my conclusion is that homework is necessary” This 


i it s 1 ate t0 ) 
learning Process, es on that homework does contribute Jow Comment came from the student with the highest LQ. score in 
learner, “Specially to the “average” student an the class, 


Carn 
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h is necessary for the student so th 4) 
"I feel ii ee when it is brought under a 


may ge be given. You learn better and 


fo ation, 
a full 

5 » er 
H amed from an “average student. 

extent. 


ing homework is better bec 

conclude that doing | wich 
"In en- and it is easier to prepare for ‘uniforms and clas 
lest: » Also an “average” student. 


slower learners in the class stated: “] myself 
j oe g prh homework. I learn more and also a 
wha I am talking about when called on in class. 


Another of the “poor” students commented: “I think thas ; 
person needs homework because homework prepares you for the 
lesson, and if you dont have homework you wouldn't know 
whats going on.” 


Here are opinions of two students who seem appalled by the 
thought of no homework. Both fall in the “average” range. “I feel 
that there are no advantages at all to not doing homework a 
If there is no homework, you don't know what the teacher is talk- 
ing about, and I feel that leads to a great lack o f interest in the 
subject.” * * * “I feel that this experiment did not help me. The 


bad points were that we should have homework. No student can 
learn without homework... 1 definitely think this experiment 
was a flop because in order 


; : to learn you must read and do 
omework,’ | 


Following is a very frank, if not profound, observation. “I 
think that the experiment was a tremendous success because it 
gave the different 


‘erent pupils of the class a week's rest from doing 
homework.” This was the unsigned paper. 

Finally, we have what mi 

ine ght be called a good, terse summary 

thot 1 A mi, Opinions and Sralekiy unexpressed 

a in t t ¢ a se e f 

not as useful to the m e no-homework’ is pleasant, it § 


The foregoing Opinions 
Students hay concerning | 
ously need that “crutch” 

s, in addition 
hieve better ps 


HOMEWORK, Ykg; 
sions indicate i 

we 
manner—the as 
10 


even as a morale-booster in the let 
to securing better test results, homew 
ychological results, 


hat wee ATUS QUO, NO! Do these cone 
that we should cOntinue giving assignments © HA 

NUE to Conceive of homework in the tradi 
“eament of a definite number of pages to 1°? 


point to the deep-seated fears that sc | 
earning without homework. They 09% f 





HOMEWORK EXPERIMENT 


+ of answers to specific questions to prepare for the next 
the writing © this little and limited experiment would indicate that 
mgr a bere this practice because it achieves better results 
e int m tests and in bringing peace of mind to our students. 
afer ewer philosophies of education and of the learning 
Ne eos a that homework should be of a different charac- 
Pa fit the newer concepts of teaching and learning. It is not the 
vista of the writer to delve deeply into this topic at present but 
the “facts of life” in secondary education in recent years point to 
a need of avoiding the practice of assigning pages of advanced 
work to students. We are getting away from book learning 
alone and moving toward experiential learning which can then be 
cemented by homework on applications and consolidations of con- 
cepts, skills, and knowledge learned. 


As I indicated in my opening remarks, this article was motivated 
by the controversy over the question of homework that has ap- 
peared in several issues of HIGH POINTS in recent years. I trust 


that we can now shift the emphasis in this discussion to the other 


phase of homework that I have Suggested in the preceding para- 
graph and attempt to evolve a sounder and more practical philoso- 
phy and practice of homework. 


It is only by appealing to the real interests of our students rather 
than to the narrow appeal of “fear’—fear of test results, fear of 
failure in classwork, fear of failure 
to succeed in educating pupils to the real values and fun of doing 

Omework. 

We social studies teachers have often had to listen to the plea 
of a harassed Student that it was impossible for him to spend so 
Much time on his daily assignment and that he could not absorb 
Much of the data and concepts at home. Yet this very same student 
who complains of his “inability” to learn “so much” at home by 

«> own efforts, will very probably be able to tell any willing 
listener the batting, pitching, and fielding averages of every player 
on his favorite baseball team and possibly in the whole league! 

En we think of the tremendous amount of time, energy, and 
acity to learn that is involved in such knowledge—learned by 
'mself—we realize that the basic problem in both classroom 
eaching and homework assignments is the attempt to reach the 


cap 


t 


LR) 





for the term—that we can hope - 
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ils. Once that is achieved, the sty den 
k must be done at home, and wij; .. Y 


learning. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


In due course the elder James, always experimenting, removed 
William and Henry to the greater establishment of Mr. Richard 
Puling Jenks at 689 Broadway where they were pupils durin 

1853-54—that is during Henry’s eleventh year. Mr. Jenks was g 
rotund, bald man with a barbiche, who nursed his ferule aai 
whacked occasionally, although Henry had no recollection of eyer 
being the recipient of so much attention. Mr. Coe was the draw- 
ing master, tall, white-haired, and affecting a great cloak. What 
impressed Henry was that so tall an individual produced such 
miniature drawings “as if some mighty bird had laid diminutive 
eggs. Mr. Coe, he added, laid his “all over the place” and Henry 
ils old age could remember the very smell of the tiny panels 

e a He taught the boys to draw crooked cottages, feathery 

ra rowsing beasts. The third member of the Jenks faculty was 
= ho tangle dhe ie = Dolmidge, “a pure pen-holder of a man,” 
ea pae Man mie ~ make complicated flourishes. The 
front and back y Henry as a couple of “middling rooms, 
our close packing, our large unaccommodating 

stove, our grey and gritty oilclo h d ‘ è 
Broadway. . . Up out of B Ss ace a T ot 
smell the steep and cold and rams Bn si nape iG 
roadway we dropped if dusty wooden staircase; straight into 
tation. . . .We nee i j again the generalized glare of libe- 
Broadway alone, like crf nocked about in Broadway, and in 
have been let loose ers fe ae men OF the world; we mus 
without prejudice eii e to stretch our legs and fill our lungs, 
coming and going” The to our earlier and later freedoms 0 

“ary wondered how he sud ne midon RT 
such a “deficiency of ‘hes d have been put into a school w! F 
nothing comparable aka scape.” For Henry there had bee 


noisy streets of old New yhp ing fields of Eton, only the dusty, 


— Manhattan Schools” j . The 
, , in Henry James: 
Untried Years, by Leon Edel (Lippincott) 


learn by himself, which is the sine gu, A 
0 


$ 





freedom With ResponsibDihy: 
The Reactions of Pupils 


S 
OSEPH B. ORLEAN l 
anne Washington High School 


.. article is a sequel to the one titled “Freedom With Respon- 

a sich appeared in the February, 1953, HIGH POINTS, 
sibility W a method of procedure with various types of classes in 
mae The response of the readers was most gratifying in 
he M of telephone calls, letters, and personal comments. The 
following quotation from one of the letters is worth mentioning 
here: “Your thesis so much reminds me of the pedagogical axiom 
that education is most worth which aims to render the child more 
and more capable of self-direction. Therefore, it follows that squirt- 
gun teaching be replaced by a procedure in which the learning 
rather than the teaching process becomes the focal point. I am 
interested in carrying your thesis a step forward. After the child 
has learned by himself, he may be permitted under careful super- 
vision to share or to exchange his knowledge with his fellow stu- 
dents.” This suggestion deserves serious consideration since it is 


— phase and an expansion of the procedure described in the 
article, 


PUPILS RESPONSES. Many of the comments that reached me 


w L pa F tas did the pupils think of this classroom 
; s, Na HOw did the t . 
with responsibility?” As the reecher of dee oe et freedom 


As the teacher of the classes, I was necessarily 

C ? 
pete am day to day with the attitude of the pupils. Failure 
of them fie aa entirely upon their reaction to my treatment 
pression of doe before the end of the term they submitted an ex- 
names as th if Opinion in writing with or without signing their 
truthful. H cy Pleased, They were to feel free to be frank and 

` -Tere are quotations from some of them: 


mie I sometimes found the homework creeping up on 


ould this way better because the responsibilities put on our 
ibiliti “ts now give us an opportunity to be ready for the respons- 
ies we will receive later in life.” (From a girl in a geometry 
passed.) ho struggled during the term to get the work and finally 


Tike the way the home assignments are given out because you 
13 
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are grown up and you are not treated like a 
feel that you our own teacher when you get home. You 


ne 
os still you always get your work done on tinal 


net a d is very good. Your giving of fre 

I it he ee candy, and after the tests you cl can 
tests = The only disadvantage is that if a person puts thing 
— work will pile up and he wont be able to do it” (Frost 
a boy in the geometry 2 class who passed with a final mark of 90.) 


; tering the class in February, I found it a bit 
ake m ar ae but after a while I became us 
and I enjoyed the way the work was handed out.” 


child, 


difficult 
ed to it 


“I think that giving the home assignment in advance is a yẹ 
good idea. It gives the pupil a chance to do his work in advance 
and also whenever he wants to do it. It leaves to the pupil's 
honor to do it by himself and not to copy. It gives him a sense 
of responsibility.” 

“Sometimes of course I could not get the new work by myself, 
but many times this method enabled me to try harder and to get 
the work by myself. Had the work been carried on in the usual 
way, I might not have tried as hard. I think more teachers should 


use this method.” (From one of the weakest members of the class 
in intermediate algebra.) 


"I have been able to plan my homework in such a way that all 


of it was spread out in equal amounts each night. If every teacher 


used this method, I think that there would be a considerable 
reduction of unprepared pupils.” l 


It is my opinion that the method is sound. I like the idea of 
Spread 


4d-Out assignments and at ti . C bo 
self.” (From a bo at times learning a new topic by my 


h 
a Ford Scholar at Yale) a ip at s n 


“I am concluding this term of mathematics (intermediate 
rato ne a sense of having learned and cena prac- 
s. You pe because of your different way of handling the 
the work i- i ^ Certain amount of freedom in learning patt 0 
us made me feel own. The freedom and responsibility you gave 
way of teachin ; se you were an advisor and a guide. It is i 
ife, and I ho S hat 1 have rarely found so far in my high schoo 
Put on our = an irap teachers will realize that we like tO 
More ease and les cein a while, I learned my work with mu 


“This ter ` tension than in other classes.” 
m has be ) 

en ual à e 
OF myself how much t se experience. It left me to dec! 


2 it. 
e doing 4 -, 0,40 at a time and on which day to 0 
Wa 
a amay with the Pressure left me more time tO stud 


on 
i pREEDO 


NAYSAYER 
Pupils objecte 
to prefer not 
erences with 
Several of the 


M WITH RESPONSIBILITY. 


myself at another task. Your method gives 
leisurely =i 3 =n "of esponsibility which is more important 
the scuden’ D owled ge you could force on him. It has taught me 
aa and time and has given me a fondness for mathematics. 
to pu 


‘ tudents are expected to teach themselves. It is, 

an bg difficult for most students to make the transi- 
I eoni they have never before run into anything quite like 
m Now I have an idea of what it is like. 


è ike to say that with one exception your method is the 
Mi = ts as I get the assignment sheet, I divide 
up the work into approximately the number of examples I will 
have to do each day. Sometimes it occurs that you teach a topic 
either before or after the time for which I have prearranged my 
assignment. So, if it is possible, I—and I am Sure many others— 
would find it extremely helpful if you were to write next to each 
topic about when it is to be taught. I find your method much 
more effective than the note-book work of other teachers I have 


had.” (From an average student who worked very hard to earn 
his passing mark.) 


“I am convinced that homework is essential to efficient learn- 
ing; and I consider the expression ‘freedom with responsibility’ 
as the essence of the whole scheme. The recent trend is to give 
students a greater voice and freedom in atranging their own 


affairs. Your plan included this feature, yet retains the most im- 


portant item, ‘responsibility. The student must be impressed with 
the importance 


of continued perseverance in his studies. But, 

he should not be completely dictated to. He should rather be 
Permitted to handle his plans for himself and to make his own 
€cisions. Our high school years are the formative ones in which 

we develop habits we carry with us for the rest of our lives. 
If our teachers are able to instill in us proper study habits and a 
sense of responsibility, and can get us to budget our time for 
Studies, then they have certainly accomplished something.” (From 


One of the good students in the class, a very earnest boy who 
takes all his school work seriously.) 





S. I do not wish to give the impression that no 
d to the scheme in its entirety. Such pupils seemed 
to express their opinions in writing; but, in con- 
them when they were failing early in the term, 

m said, “We cannot study by ourselves. We like to 
ave the knowledge pumped into us as was done in other classes 
n math j is bei in other subjects.” Of course 
4'Dematics, and as is being done in other ) 
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that they had not been given the o ng 
what a yee nor had they been required to ra ae 
to me A method of classroom procedure that with n 
a nee had become sacred. Other pupils said, “We prefer ait 
old exactly what to do for each day. j a, decide top on 
selves” It took time and patience with kin ness and firmness r 
get them to fall in with the spirit of the class; and it is h carteni, 
to report that all of these objectors gradually adjusted the 7 X 
to the new technique and succeeded by the end of the 


more than mere passing marks. 


PREMISES AND CONCLUSIONS. There are two Ways of treat, 
ing a class. One way is for the teacher to assume that the children 
cannot do much, either because of lack of ability or because of lack 
of previous training and opportunity or because of both. There. 
fore, the teacher takes them by the hand and leads them step by 
step from day to day through the intricacies of a term’s work, very 
much simplified for them, and sends them on with the acquisition 
of facts soon to be forgotten, but with very little else. 


The other way is for the teacher to assume that, and to act as 
though, all the pupils have abilities in varying amounts; that they | 
have been subjected to different types of training and teaching, 
and that now they will be given the Opportunity to try to rise above 
their level of past accomplishment. The teacher must not ask the 
impossible; but with careful planning and with the proper class 
foom procedure, the pupils can be made to understand and t 
appreciate what the teacher 1S trying to do for and with them, 9 


that they will fee] about thei ; ‘ state 
ments are quoted above eit work as did the pupils whose 


The first of these two ways of treating a class is usually—uslot , 


tunately » t00 co ; 
achievement, A cot only—accompanied by a lack of expe 


i l of 
the children in my am at business arithmetic tells me, “Mos 


classes cannot d ose 
0 the work I am supp 
M, Semple as it is, They wi 


regular] , ours” 
French wilted will get credit for the © 


























LIY 


ect to accomplish? 
a ren in our classes, what or yews ge work. We give 
gred ¢ as to us without any cp them on with credit for the. 
They he little they can take + ‘ eee department says, “Ror our 
's work.” À a i he incapable ones we have special 
term ssd pupils and the A she 
oorly prep ; They cannot read, and they do not have 
modified aes we cannot expect too much from them.” A 
proper study ba e- 1 studies department wants slow classes for 
: of a social stu ; ; 
— ics. “They will be by themselves and will not 
aa en ai 5 abe others. We will give them the very simplest 
inter} ae u No Regents examinations are required; 
inciples and concepts. Ceg 7 i 
nd we will send them on with our blessings to a diploma and 
pe A teacher of Hebrew says, “Why should we expect 
more from our pupils than is expected in other language classes? 
They do not know any grammar. So I stress the cultural aspects of 
the language, and otherwise get them to do only the little they can. 
If they do not write words accurately, I am lenient about errors 
in the earlier grades as long as they show some understanding 
about the pronunciation of the words. In the higher grades, if they 
reach them, I will insist on perfection.” A teacher of English raises 
het hands in horror and says, What's the use? They come to us 
totally unprepared. They cannot express themselves orally or in 
uniting. What am I supposed to do with them?” | 
i. am not going to generalize from these instances, but I quote 
ie to indicate illustrations within my Own experience of the first 
do Piin A mentioned above of treating a class. The pupils 
Children, « 7 Capacity because they are not required to do so. 
accordin ie ly sense the attitude of their teacher and respond 
ability’. ‘a We talk glibly about ‘working to the best of their 
tY ; but how is this determined? Certainly not by the omission 
pe evaluation nor by the use of perfunctory home-made 
slow lea s Situation need not be so. Even in classes of so-called 
of poor n and non-learners some pupils may be there because 
; faining or lack of Opportunity in earlier grades to do what 
2 “an do. The essence of the thesis in the paper on “Freedom 
not all “sponsibility” can be applied to all types of classes, though 
Not w: ae ume, not with every topic in the course of study, and 
iy; Without variations in the procedure. If we had a choice of 
Štving this treatment to only one section of our school population 
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; tes, to either the slow learners or the bot 
in the a = choice should be the former. These child nts 
T ay not get such an experience anywhere else, if th l 

t 


in school. 


BLIGATIONS. Claud M. Fuess in his Inde b. 
ie tells of his experience with a group of two r nden 
men whom he was instructed by General Pershing to commisi 
immediately as second lieutenants for over-seas duty. It be 
emergency and he had to accept anybody who appeared ne 
stupid and who could understand English.” He goes ‘on De 


"I was impressed, as I have been since more than once, by sh. | 


inability of many apparently well set up young men to meet emer. 
gencies and face responsibilities. All over the camp were men who 
had managed somehow to get along in civilian life with Somebody 
to tell them what to do, but who broke down when thay Support 
was lacking. Many of them had been clerks in stores or helpers in 
gasoline stations where they had never been obliged to mabe 
decisions.” i 

It may be said that the analogy of a military situation does not 
hold in this discussion; but there is undoubtedly a lesson to be 
learned. With our large classes, with pupils whom we regard as 
not properly prepared for their studies on the secondary school 
level, and with other factors present that interfere with efficient 


reaching, We owe it to our pupils in the spirit in which they have 
expressed themselves in th *. eSpinit aa WAI 


ever is possible of the experie 


j i ge- 
m with responsibility, nce which I like to describe as fr 


ine GRACE-NOTE FOR A TIME-CLOCK 

en Charl 

was rebuked init was employed in the East India House, hê 

eeu y Als superior for coming late so often. 
Ut, Sit,” he teplied, "I ma 


ke up for it by leaving early.” 








e above quotations to give them what | 





problem-Solving in Ninth Year Algepra™ 
r 


vip GORDON 
etn High School 


de us, and dreams keep us ae the gap 
i ing; 's some- 

ims and achievement can be discouraging; and it’s s 
pau eaa e how easily aims are manufactured. One 
hat disillusioning to Se € k se donk. ce, 

W risernent offered the participants thinking on one : 
= mental relaxation, and social development na they took 
skiing In many cases, pupils are more apt at stating the aims 
la course than the content. There are some, I suspect, who would 
content themselves with improvement of their aim, solely. I shall 
touch only briefly, therefore, upon the aims and ideals of problem- 
solving; instead, I prefer to consider devices and techniques for 
reaching the pupils—and perhaps to consider ways and means for 


Aims serve to gut 


bridging the gap between them. 


The Problem Restricted 


We teach problem-solving to our mathematics students in the 
hope that in future years they will be able to transfer the skills, 
methods, and ideas gained thereby to the solution of the never- 
ceasing problems that life presents. Since the scope of these life 
problems is so very broad, and the knowled ge needed to tackle 
them so great, we restrict our problems to those of a quantitative 
— We narrow their confines even further to those having 
a a eniai as motion problems, investment prob- 
a m the like. In this very limiting of the range lies a paradox 

ii e Ie we restrict the problem types, the less applicable 
Sicot 3s their learning to the solving of the variegated problems 
A ered in other fields. Worse yet, we still encounter difficulty 
T ACTOSS to students the “know-how” for solving the 
— a It would appear desirable to widen the scope of 
‘ ae odlems, and perhaps to take up many of the broad problems 
el ntrude themselves into the learning situation. There is cer- 
is Ai and need for having pupils attack problem situations 

4 treer and more exploratory basis. Too many, however, behave 


* 
Ne talk Presented before the Association of Teachers of Mathematics of 
Ew York State. 
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: : tors, and tend to take off ey hay 

like aon id speed. In this connection, therefore i 
: I ios in seeking better and surer methods of 5 
se iiie work as to achieve satisfactory comprehe 


skill. 
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Pupil Interest 


When one attempts to analyze the appeal (or lack of im 
subject has for the pupil, he encounters a number of factors Pre 
vious and present success in the subject is one major factor, and i 
frequently measured by pupils in terms of report card marks, 


student's reaction to the personality of the teacher, and the dam | 


to emulate him, is a second. An analytic turn of mind and a leanin 
toward problem-solving enter as a factor, also. Of great impor. 
tance, too, is recognition by the student of the important vocation 
implications of mathematics. | 


What we commonly call “motivation” of a problem, therefore 
is only a part—and perhaps a small part, at that—of the total 
motivating influence. Nevertheless, it should not be ignored. I am 
under no illusion that a good “motivation” will carry all students 
into the mathematical phase of problem-solving as desired and in- 
_— do, the teacher. Often, pupil interest begins and ends with 
nal le brs a application, anecdote, of ia 
ing that every teaches “em er. There is an added reason for feel- 
out and mak SETG subject should extend himself to ferret 

maxe use of motivations; for in the process of so doing, H 
crows in awareness of the inte 1e p E 
erconnection between the ma 


matics of the classro 
su om and that o : nds t0 
relect this in teachin f the outside world, and te 


iai greater pupil inte Even more important, this will tend ® 

not alw i 

Iam aoe Pen classroom. For these rie 

a lesson, mathematical] e ae ate not ideally relates e 

Watmth toward alan k ; In exchange, there isa gain in te 

On the part of the teach i j eduction in excessive serious? 
a Weighing the relative important 


the skills 
of ma 
thematics against the importance of, for inst 
ence, : 


the problems of adole 
20 
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test in the lesson and to add a lightos | 





SOL S 
POT yATIONS As illustrations of motivations that appeal to 
-i m the following: 


hen you were three years old, your 
g Prokem ole How many times as old were you 
lice brother a what will your age have been? His age? How 
a ml z ag old at that time? In three years? Does that mean 
a i 
pa he is catching up with you? 
on Problems. I saw an interesting item in the newspaper. 
_ =t to you. “At Hawaiis Hickam Air Force Base a big B-47 
shisded out of the east and flashed in to land. The Air Force 
cautiously admitted that it had made the 2,400 mile flight from 
the U. S. mainland in something under four hours.” The article 
continues. What do you think it comments upon? (Speed of 
plane) How fast was it going? 


Solution Problems. Tincture of iodine that has been on the shelf 
too long should not be used, as it becomes stronger with age. (‘The 
grain alcohol solvent evaporates as the bottle is open repeatedly.) 


Mixture Problems. A grocer has two kinds of candy—a quick- 
moving cheap line, yielding small profits, and a very expensive 
kind that is hardly moving at all. How can he dispose of both, 
Without taking a loss on the more expensive kind? 


Number Problems. Many people are fascinated by properties of 
numbers that seem almost ma gical. Take any three consecutive 
ag Square the middle one, and subtract the product of the 
ican What answer do you get? (The answer is always 1. The 

n this period will make it possible for you to prove this and 
to understand why it happens.) 


ama experiences of the teacher, involving mathematics, can 

ys e used. Actual happenings are desirable, but there would 

im Value in creativeness, here, also—provided that the teacher's 
“ination is kept under control. 


ax 





A 2 2 s e | bd 

x Pleasant smie and a winning personality, coupled with a genu- 

~ interest in the experiences and problems of the individuals who 
axe up the class, constitute one of the most effective motivations 


Possible, 
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Elements of Difficulty 


N. Part of the reason that some of our 3 

sane — a it’s all about at the end of our ne is that ce 
didn’t know what we were talking about at the beginning m7 
amount of misinformation or lack of information that ninth > 
students bring with them to our classes 1s remarkable, and 
more surprising as our experience grows, and with it the al 
between us and our students. Do you generally expect dim 
when you refer to the conventional units for rate, time, op ie 
tance? Weak college students have been known to lack una 
standing in this respect, and to express a typical speed of « 
miles.” Moreover, the meaning of “unit” is not alwa 
students. 


We expose our ninth year pupils to problems about investing 
money in stocks and bonds, part at 6% and the rest at 4%—and 
discover that the terms are only vaguely understood. Eve 


. . derst n the rela. 
tively simple but basic matter of computing interest on a given 
amount at a given rate is a hurdle. T 


What is the answer to this lack of information? The experi- 
enced teacher has already recognized the need to review skills as 
necded—as in the case of computing interest and changing pet- 
centages to decimal form. We must also teach information along 
m = a, and not rely completely upon previous back- 
aarte on ee an pupils’ part. Some may recoil at this sug- 
lower grades This is that this information has been taught in the 

to recal] facts to E Je and consequently makes it all the easief 
necessity of al a 4 memory—but there is no escape from the 
mation materia] k arh problem type with appropriate infor- 
source of informatio Pupt's and their families provide an excellent 


n. 
Introducin 


promotes cla t the outset hei htens interest and 
pupils should gs =n Understanding, In the iah of investment" 
annual returns and s now what is meant by income, dividends 
reasons for? end the like €y should be aware of some of tH 

d high returns against ș nts, such as the balancing of # 
might, in conn “curity and lower interest rates. 


ection with 
7 Problems Encountered = ton problems, investigate some ; 


becomes 


YS Clear to 


& information a 


' i : y 
tuggists, and their devices for 5° 





LS, T 


ING IN AL ] 
pROBLEM-SOLV late some of the different bases used 


ight accumu GENE E 
ing jm aa piiig interest, which make invalid simple use 
o 
a 


K) the algebraic formula I = PRT. 


"ARY AND READING. Mention of pupil inability 
VOCABULARY hes a vigorous response from a teacher of mathe- 
to read te Tinig however, to look at the situation from 
yw hed int of view. Pupils are literal-minded. If you intro- 
f i 5 ~ angle with a drawing that points to the right, many 
w i ce equal-sized angles pointing to the left to be called left 
aera so express themselves. Our problems have special 
phraseology which may not be encountered by youngsters outside 
the classroom. I observed a lesson in which a teacher asked a pupil 
to suggest three consecutive numbers— and he offered 3, 12, 7 
in halting succession. She missed his verbal difficulty. 


Some problems are ambiguously worded or only hint at per- 
tinent information. In the case of motion problems the author may 
fail to say that the trains started at the same time, or to indicate 
that they traveled in a straight line. In the case of mixture prob- 
lems, pupils are expected to realize that there is no change in the 
over-all profits. Pupils are not loath to introduce difficulties of 
their own. One pupil inquired whether, when mixing two solu- 
tions, all of each solution was meant. In digit problems, the expres- 
sion “In a two-digit number, the sum of the digits is 10” poses a 
ithculty to students who have learned that the symbolic expres- 
ion for number is 10ttu, and therefore end up with the equation 
L0tru + ttu = 10. (This occurs also with the expression “If 
the digits be reversed, the resulting number is... .”) I have found 
it a relatively simple matter to explain this quirk of wording in 
“vance, and to drill briefly on the expressions involved—and 
thereby to eliminate a great part of this diffculty. 


There are, however, special devices for particular difficulties. 

Ow does one go about teaching pupils to read a problem with 
care and comprehension? I have no panacea to offer, and can only 
Present some of the devices I have noted in the course of my obser- 
vation of other teachers. One general technique appears to be that 
of aving the entire class keep textbooks open to the problem, sO 
that carelessness or errors in reading can be picked up readily and 
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ade to the printed page. A variation of th; 
ame “i : tcl is that of having a pupil at his seat e d th 
by n = orally, while the pupil reciting at the board uses a int c 
mi ite the corresponding algebraic symbols. Although p. 
: the work a bit, it emphasizes the symbolic translation A 4 
en a purely physical point of view leaves the pupil at the bo q 
free to recite without the encumbrance of a textbook. 

An abbreviated word statement of the problem is often used ag 
an aid, before setting up equations. This reduces the wording, and 
makes for a transition to the essence which the mathematica] State. 
ment expresses. Unhappily, it requires comprehension and readin 
ability to select the kernel of the statement of the problem—ani 
an order of skill comparable to that required in reading the prob- 
lem intelligently in the first place. 

_ Other devices suggested by teachers, with respect to pupil read- 
ing, are as follows: 


1. Have pupils translate back from symbols to words. 


| 2. Underline key phrases of the statement of the prob- 
em. | 


3. Write titles for the equation; for instance, to indicate 

that distances are being equated. 
As illustrated earlier 
meanings. In motion 
that “how long” is s 


far” e te f 
with number of miles” or distance, 


rate, 

m i s interchangeable (at this level). One highly 

answer orally h made a point of having pupils translate and 
y ner question “J have half as ted, money i you?” 


with “You have tw; 
twice as m » - 
few illustrations, prior to E money as I.” She repeated with 4 


owledge. This clarifies ber à verbal problem involving 


Í wordi . š z 
tation, so that fractions are raided and sieaplifien the septa 


, it is desirable to teach and drill special 
problems, pupils should be made to realize 
ynonymous with “number of hours,” “how 


Organizing Information for Use 
t you 
Mathe 
t 


Whenevye 


want to sti TP ; | 
teachers of atie i. et UP a rollicking dispute 41098 


matics 
heir kli taise the question Boxes or No Box#! > 
Se of experience is varied, Opinions hav 


Particularly if 
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and that speed, velocity, 








NG IN ALG i 
— llized into hard and fast attitudes, and argu- 


boxlike than the boxes 
-` «toht compartments more 
= - m T even fine shades of difference in the 
they argue 2°" p t constitutes boxes. l 
interpretat? a i the sight of teachers making use of boxes 


ben Tn ot problems; nor am I greatly perturbed by their 
in the 


J le me is their 
ce for avoiding use of boxes. What does troub e 
referen ides on the question, as though it were com- 
dency to choose up S1 es ? : : 
ten a ne-sided. I am even more concerned with the manner in 
te “Sided. f 
ar ura of solution are developed with and by the class. If 
` ked to synthesize in as few words as possible the essence 
I were asked tO SY s : 
of mathematics, I would emphasize two things—system and rela- 
tion. The teaching of problem-solving, as well as that of all the 
rest of our subject matter, should contribute to recognition, appre- 
ciation, and skill on the part of pupils with reference to these 
aspects. Furthermore, I believe they are implicitly related to each 
other. It is possible for relations to be perceived as a result of 
systematic arrangement—and it is possible for a systematic ar- 
rangement of knowledge to result from recognition of relations. 
Mendeleef’s arrangement of the elements according to atomic 
weights is a case in point. In an experimental lesson in mathe- 
matics, systematic tabulation of observed or measured data is a 
T= to pupils in recognizing relationships. 
ave seen teachers go to great lengths to avoid use of box 


att 
fete ements, In solving coin problems, many teachers use a pat- 
“fn something like this 


Let x = The number of nickels. 
2x = The number of dimes. 
2X = The number of cents represented by x nickels. 
20x = The number of cents represented by 2x dimes. 


sive yo Student, Or in my own mathematical thinking, the exces- 
me, On a and additional writing involved would not appeal to 
its abilit Of the big values of the language we call mathematics 1s 
of Miao to express so much so tersely. I have had the experience 
the a ng an accounting text, and of comprehending the gist of 
Or a S meaning more clearly and immediately from the 

mula given than from the author's labored verbal explanation. 
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a tabular arrangement is ideally Suite 


coin problem above, epeatedly indicates the relationship 


the lem | 
p information listed e r 
s e s 0 y 4 

e quantities 10V 
e a. to a box arrangement that I have eno 


arieties. In one, the pictorial diagram jg ae 
have been of ipe on problems or of solution problems, Ip tp 
as in the uim from the problem is concisely exhibited ~ 
former, ‘al diagram, so that the relation for setting up the equation 
leone One colleague prefers that only distance appear T 
he drawn, since the relation is a geometric one. She supports 
this with the tabular or box arrangement. In solution problems 
pictorial containers may be used to indicate relevant information 
and the effect of the conditions of the problem on their contents 
I choose this pattern in preference to the box arrangement because 
it is graphic and somewhat more likely to be meaningful to stu- 
dents. Furthermore, it affords an opportunity to vary from the box 
method. It is important to recognize, however, that the potentiali- 
ties for rote learning and mechanical imitation are present in both 
approaches. 

The second alternative to a box arrangement is one used with 
success by a teacher I had occasion to visit several times. She simply 
had pupils write the representation to be employed, a brief verbal 
statement of relationship, and then the equation. As far as I could 
see, she enjoyed as much success with this method as did the rest 
of her colleagues with their pet versions. Unless students in out 
Classes are breaking away from the approach we present, there # 
a strong likelihood that the kind of learning they are experiencing 


1S pretty much the same, regardless of the differences in pattern We 


assume. 


Developing Patterns 


How can we off A 
; set the tenden : nitate and to to 
sert informati cy of pupils to imitate, 


i : € 
lies in the ge formulate equations mechanically? The $ 


ture of solution at rps in which we develop our supers 
make independ me outset, It rests on a procedure in which PUP 
ems, and oon =F loratory attempts at the solution O! P. 
t exemplify —_ conscious selection of those patterns Y at 
of view ther Jtem and expose relationships, From ob 
e undoubtedly would be value in presenting t®° pt 
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ing the ground, so that pupils could 
untly eel pora in the problem—if we had 
F u ‘1 who responded to this sort of treatment and who 
sph iy and persistence of the mathematically apt stu- 
paa she Pratitis lack of success, past or present, dulls the appe- 
dent: i em of our average student, more than offsetting the 
‘heoretically ideal aspects of this approach. Moreover, such a pro- 
cedure would be too time-consuming, not only from the point of 
view of covering the syllabus in our limited school time, but again 
from the point of view of delaying pupil know-how to past the 
point of diminishing returns with respect to interest. A more defi- 
nite approach, therefore, would be desirable. The foregoing ideals 
can still be approximated, however, by a planned procedure which 
incorporates both pupil effort and evaluation. I have found, for 
instance, that the following procedure works well in developing 
a pattern of solution for dry-mixture problems. 


After introducing the topic, the teacher proposes a situation in 
which a customer purchases 15 lbs. of grass seed costing $1.25 a 
lb. and 25 Ibs. of seed costing $.45 per lb. Each pupil, acting in 
the role of clerk, attempts to write up a bill, with emphasis on 
Clarity and accuracy. A number of different patterns are used by 
students, The teacher, moving through the room to inspect and 
rie designates individuals using different arrangements, to place 
me ie on the boards. The class then joins in evaluating not 
> m i « Correctness of each, but the advantages and limitations 
sate aaa Here, emphasis is placed on selection of a 
duct a among several choices, in the light of the criteria pre- 

. Patan to. An effort is made to make pupils conscious of 
ing the abuity of special arrangement and of their part in select- 
recusrin Most desirable one. This should help minimize the oft- 
t do 8 resentment of individual pupils who resist being required 

è problem the way the teacher says to do it, and no other. 


Repetition-Drill-Comprehension 


Stara interesting Suggestion made by Dr. Lazar, presently of Ohio 
deve] niversity, was that a problem whose solution had just been 
. , Ped with a class should not be followed by a second problem 
tequires the same visual pattern in the solution. He felt that 
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À - tearning would take place by relyin 
actual interference 19 le a which detracted from the until 


° m O š . 
the duplication ocesses. He considered it better, to develo 


° f ‘ 
ying mae J —_ enveloping an algebraic problem throy 
rilon exercises before taking up problems involving these 


concepts, but requiring algebra. He made = pun too, that 4 
“Gestalt Approach” should not encompass “ arge a whole. a 
should it be atomistic. At the beginning, rather than become on 
cerned with solving heterogeneous problems that have few ¢l¢. 
ments in common, it is better to consider problems that lara many 
elements in common, and that can be grouped as “mixture” prob. 
lems, “distance” problems, and the like. 


This grouping according to common elements is accomplished 
in a number of ways. Some prefer to teach types, and then “mix” 
them. Textbooks sometimes do this by classifying one set, and 
supplementing with a separate unclassified section. Teachers some- 
times choose to “mix” their types from the outset, as with Rate- 
Time-Distance problems, wherein RxT is used in one instance, 


D/R in another, and so on. I myself do not know whether one 


system of varying problems is significantly better than another. I 
am certain, however, that the aims of problem-solving will be 
achieved only if the teacher consciously aims in that direction, con- 
sciously strives to improve pupil ability to tackle problems having 
novel elements, and consciously plans her work so as to encourage 


varied approaches and to offer challenging situations appropriate 
to students’ level of competence, 


With teference to teachin 
tition and drill in understa 
have observed 


g for comprehension, the role of rep® 
| Understanding should not be underestimatee. 
plays a part A = interest the great extent to which ini 
parents and pla mh infants who learn by ne 0 
. dling e = ian for mechanics who “see” as a resu sna 
with heli i : vii and use; for new home owners in connect A 
ttac on newly met problems. In some instances, Ih 
wing students how to do something, afterw4 
e Opportunity to reflect and perceive. I have tuto! i 


i 3 te 


drill . 
- I have e 
xperienced the results of over-stressing meaning 


ension to the neglect of drill, 


compreh 
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a 
SOLVING IN ALGEBRA 


opLEM- : department, I viewed with 
p” j first became home ~ | All that obtained in many 
: yal the emphasis on classes, problems were 
disapp"? hematics classes. In my Own , T Tane 
of the matna thought questions carefully planne , lesson: 
ied, a effort made at stressing meaning. The unt- 
- cial results of my own Classes proved to be far the 
form Ox ne department that term. What was worse, I did not see 
ne sating aptitude on the part of my pupils in attacking 
aay O P I then studied with interest the procedures used by 
mai a re results were superior. When she introduced a 
nima problem, she followed up by sending five pupils to the boards. 
She did not labor concepts; she briefly reviewed some meanings 
and some relations, and then set her pupils to work. They did a 
workmanlike job of digging into these new problems; and when 
they were asked questions by the teacher, they gave generally cor- 
rect replies. I have thought about this often and have tried to 
crystallize the essence of her approach. Apparently, this is what 
she does: 


1. She carefully clarifies meanings of words and 


phrases, and follows with drill on their symbolic expres- 
sion. 


yar 
motiva 


2. She develops a problem with the class as a whole. 


3. She sends a row at a time to the front boards to 
do the problem while the rest of the class is trying, not 
watching. Meanwhile, she is giving each of these five 
individual attention—and even finding time to do the 
shen = several of the seated pupils. Her approach em- 


es pupil doing, not watching. 


nnd ating and skill appear, therefore, to go hand in hand. Pupil 


er ‘ ke 
a standing and growth move in an ever-widening circle from 
Secure base, 


Problem-Solving Illustrated 


mitoducing the Problem. Mathematics is not auto-omniscient, but 
can b een by human intelligence. For instance, if 1 man 
tiie y d a house alone in 64 days, how long would it take 2 

n! 4 men? Does this mean that a million men would build the 
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: 1954) 
econds? (This should establish the ; dea 


S tt 

i f of S u i ‘ e 
house in a matic’ ” = e” and “mathematics must be applied ; 
more men, the less tim in. 
telligently.”) 


roblem. John can do a job in 4 d 

Getting the pa sla job alone in 6 days. How long wont 
alone. ‘ai PE together to complete the job? (Pupils th: 
it take stimate the answer. These estimates are placed op the 
sai a analyzed by the class. Estimates such as 5 days an d 
ra are demonstrated to be wrong, and the answer shown to 
be between the 2 days of equally fast workers and the 3 days of 
equally slow workers.) | 
Special Quantities and Relations. If John can do the job in 4 days 
alone, what part of the job does he do in 1 day? 2 days? 3 days? 
x days? 4 days? (This information is listed. Pupils are asked to 
note what information appears in the numerator, in the denomi- 
nator, in fraction form? They will state successfully the meaning 
possessed by unity in problems of this type. Their familiarity with 
these ideas is tested against a second situation. ) 


Special Emphasis Plus Memorized Comprehension. By reference 
to the foregoing, stress that a fraction represents part of work 
done—in which the numerator indicates time actually put in, and 
the denominator time to do job alone. This may be indicated in 
verbal formula form. Pupils should be taught how to reconstruct 
this rule by repeating, “If I can do a job alone in 4 days, then 1 
1 day I can do % of the job.” (This device is useful in other set- 
tings, such as D/R = T, Here, they remember that in 2 hours, 
walking 4 miles an hour, one travels 8 miles. ) 

Phraseology, It is necessary 
that, when two men work toge 
in 3 hours Separately, Similarly 
Elven, also, to the Situation w 
hours, and then both work tog 


to call pupil attention to the ra 
ther for 3 hours, each one has pY 
with x hours, Attention should 
here one man works alone fof 


ts gradually, 


ESSENTIALS uid 
30 op PROBLEM-SOLVIN G. In summaty, pus 








MALENI TUTTE - ese 





NG IN ALGEBRA——£ 


M-SOLVI 3 e x C s of 
agp rin ‘ems as important in the effective teaching 
e t e 5 : 
problem-solving: 


1. Provide information to clarify the problem. 


i the problem, not only by illustrating its 
one mirs by indicating what it will not do. 


3, Make the work interesting and pleasant. 
4. Provide security through form and devices. 


5. Make certain that pupils understand the vocabulary 
involved. 


6. Vary the approach, using laboratory methods, re- 
search by pupils, original problems, reports. 


7. Keep in mind the ultimate goal of all teaching— 
that of making the pupil independent of the teacher: 


—_O—— 


WHOSO WOULD BE A MAN... 


Efforts of colleges to develop individuals who think for them- 
k ires have collided with the increasing trend toward conformity, 
t Nathan M. Pusey, president of Harvard University, said 


Urging continued faith in liberal education and democracy and 


ing ways “quietly but determinedly to withstand conformity’s 
meretricious allure,” he asserted: 


tio One cannot successfully oppose indoctrination by indoctrina- 
" “yor fight communism, in which everything works toward con- 
tmity, with increased pressures to conform.” 

d rs Pusey Spoke before some 1,000 members of the alumnae 
uos of the Seven Colleges Association, composed of Greater 

co ae Sraduates of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Wellesley, 
mith, Mt. Holyoke and Radcliffe Colleges. 

7 at every conscientious teacher yearns for,” he declared, 
re WY that his pupil's mind shall hold within it some ideas that 

are Clearly his Own, that have been understood in his head because 

Worked out there.” 


—N. Y. Times news item 
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after one year: 


Students w 


Students who cane Got I ree 
O passed the first hal 
Students who failed the — OE 43% 


Four Investigations in the Improvement 4 
Mathematics Instruction 


IRVING ALLEN DODES 
Morris High School 


se of this article is to report the results of four ; 
fests conducted by the department of mathematics at Na 
High School. The investigations were initiated in order to sat 

means and methods of reducing the following problems: 
I. The problem of high failure in academic classes 

II. The problem of the mathematical guidance of students 

Il. The problem of making the general mathematics course 
more “respectable” 

IV. The problem of offering a complete academic mathematics 


sequence in a smal] department. 


|. The Problem of High Failure in Academic Classes 
In a previous paper* it was shown that the annual promotion 
scheme applied to tenth year mathematics classes at Stuyvesant 
High School reduced failure considerably. In brief, the statistical 
results of a five term experiment at that school indicated that 53% 
of the students who were promoted from third term mathematics 
(in Spite of failure) to fourth term mathematics succeeded in 
passing for term and Regents examination. 
It was thought that at Morris, where the rate of failure in third 
and fifth term mathematics was so much higher, some good might 


be accomplished by tryi , es 
tenth and at ying the annual promotion scheme in th 


Table | 
Results of the Annual Promotion Investigation 
: ` % Passing  % Passing 
Tenth Year Eleventh You 
Regents ` Regents 


first half but 


W 
ere promoted anyhow 39h 


a TR U E 


*Dodes, 1 
POINTS (February, 1949) XXY Tenth Year Promotion Plas, 
32 è 


A, “The Stu iH 


» #2, pp. 27-34, 


year academic courses, Table I shows the results . 








op MATHEMATICS INSTRUCLLOIN—————~ 


n ho passed m3 and 
MP Rove . 60% of those wi pa 
| e table i$ pager pone the Re gents examination; 10% of 


Sse 
were promoted {0 m i orere promoted to m4 passed the Regents 
e 


ose who - The second column is read similarly. | 

es "Tt is clear that the experiment was 4 failure. The 
clusion: aks 

i promotion scheme for tenth and eleventh year mathem 
nn i i | 
min therefore discontinued. l 

Discussion: It seems obvious that the factors which operate to 
make this method a success at Stuyvesant did not operate in the 
same manner at Morris. One may speculate that there were two 
reasons for the failure of the experiment: (1) the students in 
Morris failed because of lack of ability rather than because of 
psychological blocks, (2) the students in Morris don’t mind fail- 
ing nearly as much as those in Stuyvesant. (It is common for a 


failing student to go to his teacher, apologize and console him.) 


ll. The Problem of Guidance in Mathematics 


The teachers of mathematics at Morris have known that the 
reason for the high rate of failure in academic classes in mathe- 
—_ is the fact that most of the pupils enrolled in ninth and 
: Toile of a i perhaps more than half of them ) are not 
a fi ch? iber; i.e., they have neither the ability nor 
seer eens ex F the academic course. To test their judgment, 
ia dost seed oh ed to submit to the chairman a list of students 
would term academic mathematics who they were sure 


not 2 . . 
ice be able to survive academic mathematics. About 100 
were submitted. 


i Of th -ni E 
y the beg Inning of the ese seventy-nine were still in school 


char ; e next term, the others having been dis- 

aa chairman of the mathematics department interviewed 

advantages : fpeis and indicated, as tactfully as possible, the 

Of Stude Nd appropriateness of the general mathematics courses 
nts who were not going to college. 


Th ; 

transfer fio - ~ four choices: (1) to accept the suggestion and 
Out loss of cr T emic mathematics to general mathematics with- 
academic ka tt; (2) to reject the suggestion and continue to 
otion sch ematics 2 or 4, taking a chance on the annual pro- 
: eme; (3) to disregard the suggestion and repeat aca- 


© mathematics 1 or 3; (4) to drop mathematics. 
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ts the results of the students’ decisions afte; 

as over: the 
Table Il 

Results of the Guidance Investigation 

N umber % Who % WV ho 


of  Passedthe Failed the 
Students NextTerm Next Term 


Table II exhibi 
following semester W 


Accepted and “switched” to 


genl. math. ....++++++: 20 90% 10% 
Rejected and continued... . 26 19% 81% 
Elected to repeat academic 

mathematics .......++- 8 87% 13% 
Dropped math .........- 25 ~-- —_ 





Conclusions: It seems that, on the whole, the judgment of the 
mathematics teachers was accurate since almost all of those who 
accepted the Suggestion succeeded in the next term, while almost 
= of ee who rejected the suggestion failed. It should be em- 
— a m that the teachers in the following term did not 
i e — of students recommended for a “switch,” but that in 

ry small department it was inevitable that a few teachers would 


find students i 
—— in their own classes who had been recommended by 


Furth E , 
demic io Eight pupils insisted upon repeating ac 
annual promotion. Se or 3 instead of “switching” or accepting 
seven then failed th ven of these passed the repeated subject. A 
the original SA MR following term, again. It seems clear that 
ginal advice of their teachers was justified 


Discussio 
n: Th - ’ 
ere seemed to be three elements in the student 


resistance to "s TE E EA 
the “better” g witching”: (1) a social factor: students felt th# 


rou . a A 
dents felt that ri ra in the academic course; (2). pride’ er 
general mathematics course carried a stigm4 0 


erior mentality: : 
id not resent nae i ttitude: it was noted that the st mi e 
academic course ailure, as long as they remaine 


34 











oF MAT HEMATICS INSTRUCTION 


prov EME blem of Making the General Mathematics 
i. The Fro Courses “Respectable” 


ame obvious that little improvement could be made 
urses until and unless the general mathematics 
cademic flavor and acceptability. The first 

k, therefore, was to make uniform courses of study and uniform 
a for general mathematics 1 and 2 for all classes, to make these 
pali resemble the academic classes. At the end of each unit a 
uniform test was given to all the classes on the same day. Although 
the tests were fairly simple and hit directly at the concepts and 
skills mentioned in nationally known check-lists for general mathe- 
matics, students received the impression that they had surmounted 
insuperable odds. They actually had more tests than the academic 
students—and had better results! 


Table III displays the success in various units for the general 
mathematics classes throughout the year of the investigation: 
Table Ill 


Success in Uniform Tests in General Mathematics I, II 


% Passing 
Uni . 
nit Title of Unit “ae” 
ntroduction to Mathematics...... 79 % 
M Numbers 0.0.00. i 
ni hee een 71% 
| tttEA tt ee ene n EDn es 35 
i Geometric Forms —_— ia 
a O 
j — of Experimentation........... 83 % 
ve Theorem (Indirect Measure- 
e a TN Mette ee 8 
ve Equations ..._. m 
a 8 VOTREN PEE ee eee ee o 
Ratio and Proportion .... 64% 
ne akinesia 
keka phs and Coordinates ......s.ss.sss (no test) 


al i TER 
“rent teach nvestigation showed that the various classes with dif- 


ea “as 
ers exhibited approximately equivalent distributions of 
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; unit on “Formulas.” This was a pe 

rades, excep ; > z Ta that term, there were three classes, A 

e i licensed in mathematics, one taught 1 
taught by a teacht. nd one taught by a teacher li 
h licensed in biology, 4 ICenseq 
ae ‘s unit, only, the class taught by the 
‘ bookkeeping. In this unit, : teacher 
in . far ahead of the other two. 
of mathematics ran very — 
The uniformity of the results indicated that the course, a. a 
was “teachable.” This was the first step towards “respecta. 
nt ty,” because students seemed to feel that since all classes Were 
doing the same things, they must be important. Secondly, it made 
articulation from gm 1 to gm 2 ony 
The second step was that of eliminating from the general mathe. 
matics classes the 20% or so who were unteachable because of 
extremely low ability or because of language difficulties. In the 
past, the general mathematics classes had been used as a “catch. 
all” for all sorts of problems, and it was common to find that half 
a class did not speak a word of English, and that the ones who did 
were unable to add a column of figures. 

For this purpose, classes in remedial arithmetic were established 
to take care of (1) students with very low arithmetic ability; (2) 
students who were unable to speak English; (3) students who 
arrived from Puerto Rico or other places too late to fit into out 
new sequential general mathematics course. To preserve the equ 
nimity of the students of these classes, it was dcided, at the sugges 
tion of ‘the guidance chairman, to call the class “applied mathe 
matics, except on official records. 

The most direct measure of the success of this investigation 54 
comparison of the distribution of classes in September, 1952; p ; 
rap 1953. In the former case there were three non 

emic mathematics classes. In the latter case there were k 
classes in remedial ari ; — ener 
ji ania lal arithmetic, two classes in ninth year 8 ics 
he maies and three classes in tenth year general matheri i 
stethenrantes been requests for classes in eleventh year 8° 


Conclusions: I 


Of the general mathe 
temedial arithmetic 
courses More “respe 
36 


classes have made the general ma 
ctable” in the eyes of the students. 


° tion 
t appears to be true that (a) the standardia of 
Matics courses and (2) the establish pati 








encourage 
In most cases t 


suitable compro 


IV. The Problem of the Academic Offering 


oF MAT HEMATICS INST RUCTION. 


hould be noted that “standardization” of mate- 
om a rigid and inflexible course. Teachers were 
d to proceed in accordance with their own schemes, as 

+s were completed in time for the “uniform tests. 
ane eachers conferred voluntarily and came up with 


mise schemes. 


Hand in hand with the problem of the non-academic mathe- 
matics student is our very real responsibility to the good academic 
mathematics student who is entitled to our best efforts. Ina small 
department like that at this school the academic mathematics 
classes, loaded with 50% to 60% of almost certain failures, pre- 
sented such frustration to pupils and teachers that it was impossible 
to plan for advanced courses. 


Up to September, 1952, the normal academic mathematics se- 
quence was: 


Elementary Algebra (one year) 
Plane Geometry (one year) 
Intermediate Algebra (one year ) 
Trigonometry (one-half year ) 


ae Lt twenty students ordinarily arrived in this terminal 


In September 
our obligation 
Students), Con 
Installed in ac 
matics 


» 1952, it was decided to make the effort to meet 
to the better students (as we did for the poorer 
sequently, the following new set of courses was 
A cordance with the recommendation of the Mathe- 
aa Syllabus Committee at Albany: 
Ninth Year Mathematics (1 year) 
Tenth Year Mathematics (1 year) 
leventh Year Mathematics (1 year: Intermediate 
Algebra plus Trigonometry) 
Advanced Algebra and Calculus (one-half year) 
Solid Geometry (one-half year) 


S SIV and V delineate the success of this new (more diffi- 
“quence in the one year. 


Tab] 
Cult) 
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THEMATICS INSTRUCTION. 


F MA 
om" following conclusions are 
a USIONS. The tollow g conclu 

GE - baa more of the fact that the investigations were 
drawn 1 . ry small scale. : 


Table IV 
Regents Credit Received by Students 


2Years’ Credit 21% Years’ Credit 3 Years’ Cred} applied on a ve — a promotion” in mathe- 
: igation 
June, 1952 89 students 93 sincents 12 students 1, The op tn that the scheme was unsuccessful at 
June, 1953 102 students (no Regents) 55 students ats High School. , 
TER” i idance showe 
investigation on mathematics guid ow 
ins 2 a dn = am were very accurate in predicting 
Class Credit Received by Students which students would not eventually succeed in aca- 
Through ` demic courses. 
Through Intermediate Through 3, The investigation on general mathematics showed 
Geometry Algebra Trigonometry that the courses were made rag ae “4 the 
4 students students by (a) standardization, making them 
— a iia nF etae somewhat like the academic courses, (c) draining 
June, 1953 150 students 47 students 108 students off the lowest residue into remedial arithmetic 


In addition to the results shown in Tables IV and V, it should 
be noted that, for the first time in very many years, there is a full 
class of students in twelfth year academic mathematics I (advanced 


algebra and calculus). It is expected that by next year there will 
be three or more such classes, 


Conclusions: It seems that the new program of academic courses 
has been successful in extending our service to the good students 
of mathematics at this school. l 

Discussion: It is to be expected that in the future the results 
x be even better for the following reasons: (1) The students 
alek ee year mathematics, teported in Tables IV and V, had 
vides pr not tenth year mathematics. The latter pro- 

e increase a r "ar for eleventh year mathematics. (2 
matics courses y To the “academic-type” general mathe- 
demic students ah probably siphon away some of the non-ach 
their efficiency ( 3) upon sitting in these classes and reduci? 
eral, or academic T Course reported, whether remedial, ge 
volved. It is t is was a new” experience for the teachers 12 

> De expected that better results will be attaine 


second time around 
38 








The n 
th 
that his b 





classes. 


4. The investigation on academic mathematics showed 


that the more difficult new sequence was successful 


in increasing the number of students who gained 
advanced credit in mathematics. 


—_——< 


FROM THE BOOK OF MENCIUS 


obler type of man has three sources of joy, and to rule 
© Empire is not one of them. That his parents are both alive, 
rethren are free from trouble—this is his first source 

That he need feel no shame in the presence of God, no 
of assment before his fellow men—this is his second source 
Joy. That it is his to train and teach the budding talent of the 
Pité—this is his third source of joy. Yes, the nobler type of 


msan has three sources of joy, and to rule the Empire is not one 
Of them, ` 


OF joy, 
embarr 


(Translated by Lionel Giles. John Murray, London) 
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Folk Etymology 


, STOCK 
‘igh School of Music and Art 


One of the factors at work in changing a pronunciation a 
spelling, and sometimes, also, the meaning of a word is a face 
that is known as folk etymology, sometimes, popular etymolo | 
This is a tendency on the part of people to make some wortd cf 


mologically intelligible, or more meaningful in general, by chand 


ing some unfamiliar portion of it into something that is familiar 
and thus seems to make better sense. A humorous example of this 
is the pronunciation of ‘asparagus’ as ‘sparrowgrass’, a change sup. 
gested in part, perhaps, by the resemblance of the foliage to grass, 

It may help to understand the process better if we look at a word 
upon which folk etymology seems to be operating at the moment, 
the word ‘sacrilegious,’ In Latin the word ‘sacrilegium’ (from ‘sacer 
and ‘legere’) meant the ‘robbing of temples,’ or ‘the stealing of 
sacred objects,’ and the word ‘sacrilegious’ still has that as.one of 
its specific meanings. But the word has extended its meaning to 
cover not only acts of profanation, but words too, and mere 
impiousness. We find a clue to this attenuation, or extension, of 
meaning in the fact that the word is very often written and pro- 
nounced sacreligious, as if people felt the root of the word to be 
‘religious’ and the word, consequently, to mean an affront to the 
sacred and religious.’ So much so that it would be risky to predict 


which spelling will prevail, in spite of the efforts of school-masters. 
Let us now look at so 


we have ventured to sort into reasonably distinct divisions. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL FACTO A 
mology there is some his RS. In some cases of folk ety 


torical circumstance, or some physic 
element present that makes the change reasonable and plausible. 
(1) Thus, the warriors of 


the middle ages j all wooden 
riks of several stories which was ae tes she pa + aa fortifie 
the chem It also atforded Protection for the attackers within t 
*srotentin dish called a berfroy’ [ variously spelled], meaning 
Jridw’), tans be (ftom the old high German ‘bergan’ #2 
furnished with, Mame a stationary watch tower; since it was ¢ 
m a bell to sound the alarm, it came to be J 








me of the results of folk etymology; these 





ll. The 
aa hought of chiefly as a housing arg ; 
’ iS OP Aral p however, is not at ~ a veers . 
preneh T ealicies in England the aed 1S 
—_ le, implements, or pf ’ 
mi aA POr al nc a used to be known as tshamefast; a 
est, 


(2) A - he same as in the expression 


the ‘fas?’ being t , i - 
word now obsolete, the oes or diffidence, is best discerned in the 


fast ant become ‘shamefaced, and is now cag to 
- modest or bashful, but rather ‘abashed, ashamed, sheep- 
an, no TEN 
ib} ws if the face reflected the shame felt within 
4 


i d piece of iron 
tpickois [variously spelled] was a tapere 
ia ‘he end 3 a handle. It became the pickax’ (pickaxe) of 
today probably because it was swung like an axe. 


(4) The ‘huysen blase; or the bladder of the sturgeon was used to 
make a hard gelatinous substance, sometimes identified with mica. 
This substance, in some of its forms, resembled glass and was used 


like glass, and this factor probably contributed to the change to 
‘singlass,? 


(5) The ‘berbery, or ‘barbery’ of early modern English (from the 


Latin ‘berberis’) may owe its change to ‘barberry’ to the charac- 
teristic berries that it bears. 3 


Y Sy crayfish, or crawfis h, was originally a ‘crevis’ (from the 
G High German ‘chrebiz’ related to ‘crab’ and to the French 
aon ). Since this creature came from the sea, it seemed natu- 
to call it a ‘crayfish, and, just possibly, too, from its peculiar 
crawl, a ‘cr awfish (US. A.) 
n Blindfell’ used to mean ‘to strike blind’ (now obsolete). 
Toe could ‘blindfell’ a person temporarily by putting a ‘fold’ 


0 C oth or b f e a 4 rd 
> wr by folding some other material, over his eyes, the wo 
“me to be ‘blindfold? 


1S) "Umble pie’ was a pie (in the English meaning) made of the 
et es (or numbles, that is, certain of the viscera) of the deer. 
as aps because it was a dish given to the servants at a hunt it was 
‘umed to be ‘humble pie, thus taking on its present form and 
Meaning. ) 


.— ee Fe 
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f folk etymol 
ORD ASSOCIATION. In other cases ol tymology th 
ene logical connection between the original word and the on 


that it has become. 


(1) Thus a female was originally a ‘femel, or ' femele’ (from the 
French ‘femelle’). It became ‘female; possibly, In order to furnish 
a logical, or etymological counterpart to male,’ as if a female Were 
some sort of male, in the same way that a ‘woman’ is a sort of 
‘man! But, while a ‘woman’ is, etymologically, a kind of ‘map 
(she is a ‘wif man, that is, a ‘female human being’), the resem. 
blance between ‘male’ and ‘female’ is due entirely to the adven- 
titious circumstance that both words are diminutives, namely, ‘mas- 
culus’ from ‘mas,’ and ‘femellus, from ‘femina.’ 


(2) To ‘curtail’ was originally to ‘cértal’ (from ‘curt’: ‘shorty. 
Since you can, and often do, shorten a thing by cutting off the tail 
end, it may have been assumed that the word really intended ‘to 


cut the tail off,’ with the result that the word shifted its accent and 
became ‘curtail,’ 


(3) A ‘cutlet is from the French ‘cotelette’ (a little rib) and as- 


sumed its present spelling, possibly, from the fact that it is a ‘cut’ 
of meat, + 


(4) An ‘earnest, in the sense of ' a ee: 

gg ecg pledge, promise, indication,’ is 
Sis ep English word ‘ernes’ [the French is ‘arrhes’ ], and 
‘5 not related etymologically to ‘earnest’ (from ‘ernst’) meaning 


Serious,’ 

fact shee i “es words may have become identified from the 
; Sives an ‘ernes’ a ' ont wpm 1] 
in ‘earnest’ about co , a ‘bledge’ or ‘deposit’ is usually 


ncluding the pact or bargain. 
(5) A ‘pentice? or 


r $ 

that of ‘appendix’ appentice,’ the root of which is the same as 

ox: Weslo — and still is, a shed, or roof, or protection 
» AN Outer staircase, or a piece of artillery: 


Perhaps be 
cause these penti ; 
windows, or beca Pentices were considered ‘houses’ for the 


(6) To : | 
: Aarma | ara the. Originally to ‘curry favel, ‘favel’ being 
42 » the counterpart of Reynard the Fox. Sever 


use they resembled little houses, the ‘pent ice 





IK pryMoLOGY ing,’ but there is no 


for the ‘curryt . 
a | in to secure the favor’ ot good 


ions nav - ’ 
explané t the process 18 i to be to ‘curry favor, 


e 
rson, so that the phrase has com 


; i ck of 

. King, Queen, and Jack in the pa 
The name BIVED © nx sae Far or ‘coated cards,’ from the 
playing = pap shee they wore. Since the King, Queen, 
an called to mind the royal court, they came to be known 
“? court’ cards. | 
g) A ‘lanyard’ was formerly a ‘lannier’ (from the French 
‘ani’ ot a piece of rope. It may have changed to lanyard 
through association with the ‘yards’ or spars of a vessel, in the same 
way that ‘halyard is, etymologically, something to ‘haul the yards. 


(9) General Burnside wore side-whiskers and a mustache, but no 
beard, and these characteristic side-whiskers became known as 
'burnsides’ But popular etymology has turned the word into ‘side 
burns, a word that has not yet found its way into most dictionaries. 


CONFUSION. In other instances of folk etymology there is 
simply a confusion with a more familiar element. 


= Thus in ‘primrose’ (properly, ‘primerole’) , in ‘tuberose’ ( ptop- 
= tuberous’) and in ‘rosemarie’ (properly ‘rosmarin,’ from ‘ros 
armus: sea dew’) we see the influence of the popular ‘rose.’ 


2): F 
= ae is an altered form of ‘sursis’: ‘postponement, delay,’ 
ic.) COME to mean ‘cease’ possibly because of its pronunciation. 


Sursis j - 
> 1n current French continues to bear the old meaning of 
Postbonemeny? 


> biaia (from the Latin ‘perbullire,’ French ‘parbousllir’) 
aken aca to boil thoroughly’; the prefix ‘par’ was apparently 
Slight! tom ‘part, and the meaning now is ‘to boil partly, or 
y. 
he = Forlorn hope’ was a body of troops (from the Danish 
hot ex assigned to some task of unusual risk from which it was 
Y Pected that they would return and thus given up for lost 
“rroren’ is German for ‘lost’?). The old word ‘hope,’ or boop 
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(associated with ‘beap’), is so unfamiliar that almost eve 
takes the expression to mean an ‘abandoned or futile hope, 


(5) A ‘watershed’ is properly a ‘water-divide’ (from the German 
Wasserscheide’ ), that is, that portion of the uplands that accounts 
for the water’s running in one direction rather than in another. 
Today the word ‘shed’ in the sense of ‘divide’ has become so yp. 
familiar that it is taken to be the ‘shed’ that is used for storage, and 
the watershed is now generally taken to be the catchment area Or 
basin, or the entire region whose drainage contributes to a water 
supply. The Century Dictionary calls this use ‘incorrect,’ while 
Fowler in Modern English Usage says trenchantly, ‘The old sense 
should be restored and rigidly maintained.” 


yOne 


(6) ‘Fingering,’ a kind of wool from which stockings are made, is 
thought to be a simplification or anglicizing of the French ‘fin 
grain’; cf. ‘gros grain,’ 7 


(7) The upper part of the stern of a ship, usually decorated, or 
painted like a ‘tableau’ or ‘taffel,’ was known as the Tafferel; but 


the sound of the suffix has given rise to the more recent meaning . 


why T at the stern of the vessel and the word has become 
tafi ratt, 


(8) When you ‘pick’ up a ‘pack’ that is rather heavy you are likely 
to carry it slung over on your ‘back’ in the fashion that used to be 
— pickapack, ot ‘pickpack,’ and then, under the influence of 

e word back,’ pickaback,’ or ‘pickback’; and then, from carrying 
a child like a ‘pig’ on the ‘back,’ it has turned into ‘piggyback.’ The 
etymology of the word is confused and uncertain. 


t T ; 

(9) A Ieminie is te French pomipice’ and menns some 
directly to one’s eyes T aii Spicere’), or that presents sts¢ 
ing it used to be the title wa tecture it is the facade, and in print- 
of the title page. But j page; but now it is a decoration in front 
front of another and 7 “a ms to be thought of as a ‘piece’ put 10 
Surprising, tin meaning accordingly should not 


1 
Sai anit bi body by the button so that he cannot slip aw 
1m 1s properly denoted by the word ‘butronbow 


oy aii superseded by the more familiar word ‘huttonho 4 





Pn e ae 


0 ; nse 
pout an J in the dictionaries quote the past te 


~ i i | s. ‘shot, stain 

me hy; of vetchy (from the Bren ‘end eae odd, 

qi) TaM a j, irritable’; since t is a! 

hei p) mean ty the more familiar touchy’ as if it means 

it is being £ p? | 
na the touch. — 5 

i English ‘bridale’) was a w 
'pridal’ (from the Middle 
(12) E — pa word ‘ale’ (feast) has become SO — 
eben has been taken for the adjective ending, and the 


has come to mean ‘pertaining to a bride’ The only meaning given 
in Skeat, 1893, is a ‘wedding.’ 


€ e 3 
(13) A ‘titmouse, Ot tomtit, was formerly a ‘titmose, or Leones! 
‘mose being an Anglo-Saxon word for ‘bird,’ Similarly, the wor 
colmose, ot ‘colmase,’ a bird whose head happens to be black, is 


now ‘coal-mouse.’ 


Conclusion. From the examples above we may say that folk ety- 
mology is artless, spontaneous, and, occasionally, picturesque. In 
contrast to folk etymology there exists what is known as learned 
intervention, which is an attempt on the part of scholars to modify 
spelling and pronunciaion ‘in conformity with correct etymology. 
This contribution to language is always deliberate and sophis- 
ticated, occasionally devious, and sometimes in error. If folk ety- 
mology makes for fluidity and change, scholarly intervention tends 
to fix and stabilize the language. 


A consideration of folk etymology, too, soon leads to some of 
the fundamental questions in the study of language. What deter- 
mines the correct sound, or spelling, or meaning of a word or 
Phrase? Is there a correct meaning, inherent and absolute, in a 
Word or phrase? If there is, how do we go about finding it out? 

Oes usage alone determine meaning? If it does, then by whose 
as and over how long a period of time does a meaning achieve 
~8itimacy? At first glance one is likely to say that folk etymology, 
'8Noting as it does the established forms and ready as it is to set 
UP New ones, is to be counted on the side of those who see words 
1> arbitrary conveyors of meaning that is sanctioned by usage. A 

ttle further reflection may uncover the thought that, if folk ety- 
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mology is ready to change existing forms, it is still with the 
pose of arriving at words whose meanings are more perspicuo 
look more natural, and seem to conform better to what it takes i 
be natural etymology. Popular etymology, in short, is an attem 
to suit the form to the substance, both of which may be conceived 
not as relative to a period and place, but as absolute in themselyeş 
To follow these matters further, however, is beyond the SCOpe of 
this paper. 


-e 


———— i 


PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


April 17, Tuesday. I see from The Times that my old master, R. P. 
Horsley has died. He was head of the Modern side at the Man- 
chester Grammar School, and my form-master in the Modern 
Sixth. A terrifying little man, and exactly like Lewis Carroll’s - 
Walrus. And I think he knew it. From him I learned that in trans- 
lation it is the spirit and not the letter that matters. I remember 
some wretched boy standing up in form and reeling off some- 
thing about the wind making love to the trees, and Horsley rap- 
pace va Nonsense! The wind doesn’t make love. It woos of 
reves typical incident. When Horsley was translating he had 
the habit a tilting back chair, putting feet on desk, holding book, 
Papag eys, and combing walrus moustache with long, un- 
like fxn is S aer to tobacco-stained fingers stuck together 
King, walked 12 p Èe middle of this, the High Master, J. E- 
Conn in. Horsley’s sway over us hung in the balance. 
bare, ua p jangle and comb, he assumed his most baleful 
a a R King had traversed the long room snarled, “ 
uture, when you honour me with a visit, be good gh to shut 
the door!” An extraordinary man! i 


—The Later Ego, by James Agate (Crown) 


al Interest 


; reviewed for seachers by the film 
á e 


6 e Y: C. Associa- 

; moto% par ter Committee, N. 
i fa er — ty ther details consult your STC 
ers 0 ' 


Films of Spec! 


1945-1953 (Museum of Modern Art) 


f Modern 
-ning February 8 the Museum 0 i 
p aul American films which project 


ing the series 

: » 1945 to 1953. Introducing i 

h ett _ vam, Richard Griffith calls these short docu 
on the 


nan 2 
j act and opinion, 
xamples of “the American film of fact. p 


en ay dun the genre, ‘which ‘came into its own’ during cone 
Vall has achieved a quieter but in many ways a more 1 
3 


sive growth in the eight succeeding years. As these = grams show, 
it has put down deeper roots in the American scene, eo 
the national interest in projecting that scene before the world, 
the same time that it has served the special interest of science, 
industry, and art.” 


A schedule of the dates and programs follows. Showings are 10 
the Museum Auditorium at 3:00 and 5:30 daily; admission 1s 10- 
cluded in the 60c general-admission charge. Reservations may be 
made after one o’clock on the day of the showing. 


February 8-14: WORKS OF CALDER (1950), produced by Burgess 
Meredith, directed by Herbert Matter. rT 
CONEY ISLAND (1952), produced and directed. by 
Valentine Sherry. 
OUT OF THE NORTH (1953), directed by Larry 
Madison for Nash-Kelvinator. 
February 15-21: ROOTS OF HAPPINESS (1953), directed by Henwar 
Rodakiewicz for the Mental Health Film Meyers 
THE QUIET ONE (1949), directed by Sidney 
À for Film Documents, Inc. sa 
bruary 22.28: NOTES ON THE PORT OF ST. FRANCIS (19 > 
directed by Frank Stauffacher for A. F. nd by Willard 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER (1948), directes OY 
Van Dyke for the U. S. Information 9°" od by Hen- 
LAND OF ENCHANTMENT (1948), directed OY 
war Rodakiewicz for the U. S. I. S. p" 


For eight weeks 
Art will show 4 S€ 
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March 22-28: 
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April 4: 
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the Museum, 
film curator, 


. WORKING AND PLAYING TO HEALTH 
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: 4] 

g- directed by Alexander Hammid, for the paving 

Health Film Board. ntal 
E LONELY NIGHT (1952), directed þ i 

ge for the Mental Health Film Board. y Itving 


DECISION FOR CHEMISTRY (1953), directed 
Sidney Meyers for the Monsanto Chemical Compan 
AMERICAN FRONTIER (1953), directed by Wil’; 

Van Dyke for the American Petroleum Institute. 
FEELING ALL RIGHT (1947), directed 


Stoney for Southern Educational Film 
Service. 


by 


by George 
Producties 


1 
apa by Willard Van Dyke for Mental Health oa 
Board. 


IN THE STREET (1953), directed by James A 
Helen Levitt. 7J pee sa 


AND NOW—MIGUEL (1953), directed b Krum- 
gold for the U. S. I. S. Fe 


PUERTO RICO (1947), directed by John Ferno for the 
Puerto Rico Office of Information. 

STEPS OF AGE (1951), directed by Ben Maddow for 
the Mental Health Film Board. 


WHO'S BOSS (1952), directed by Alexander Hammid 
for McGraw-Hill. 


BENJY (1951), directed by Fred Zinneman for the Los 
Angeles Orthopedic Hospital. 


Many of these excellent two- and three-reel films are available 
t rental and showin 


8 in schools. After you have seen them at 


you may obtain furth f iil 
Richard Griffith, utther details from the Muse 


ANNAPURNA and THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 


“Polar exploration į 
10n 15 at once the cl isolated way 
having a bad time whi, eanest and most isola 


Apsley Cherry-Garrard’s 


h has been devised,” is the beginning ° 


the Antarctic with W; i wonderful book about his experiences © 


Journey in the World, 
nobody on earth has a 


he’s more at h 


! 


‘ 


ome at the Pole than the explo 


Ison and Scott in 1910-1913, The wor 
Take it all in all, Cherry-Garrard thought 
worse time than the Emperor pengui®; g 
rer. 


| 

(3 

i 
b- 
f: 
g 
\ 

4 

sy 4 
| 


ar we'd seen the two superb docu 


he Con- 
pL | ink so too, betore F Annapurna and T f 

We used tO "P ä nimelia eyolve a standard of endur 
m 


of a peak in the Himalaya 
nsoon. 
nto a Tibetan jungie ahead of the mo —_ 
° e wW 
jc return from He a “The T a in the 
wilson’s tragic £e n readers by a man from The It De 
ae att hich he had nothing to stand up in bu 
p lievably arduous but of course triumphant 
bis chard H i arty to the summit of Everest 1s summ 
climb o: ment te of The Conquest of Everest by oe = 
i Tia who, such is the increase 1n the han t = 
= da went along on the climb: e, A place where y 
_ ne liable to fall on you. . . Some of the crevasses 
- blue—rather bungry-looking, like the belly of a whale...» 
It was a long, long way.” 


In Annapurna, without a single word, Maurice Herzog s terrible 
descent from the summit is powerfully summed up for us in one 
shot: swaddled and blindfolded, he is carried into the valley on the 
back of a porter; suddenly one of the Sherpas bends forward and 
places flowers on his blanket. 


Annapurna (Arthur Mayer-Edward Kingsley) opened at the 
Trans-Lux 60th a week after The Conquest of Everest (United 
Arists) opened at the Fine Arts. You ought to see them both. 
Herzog and Lachenal of the 1950 French party, stumbling into 
re camp, blinded and frost-bitten, after their descent from the 
ummit of Annapurna, tell the other side of the Himalaya story 
‘Pitomized by the “thumbs up” sign that Hillary and Tensing gave 
their 1953 British team when they returned from the peak o 
u etest. The Conquest of Everest has a completeness, @ triumphant 

“was-all-according-to-plan” progress, and an T emma 
uty of image; Annapurna has a blue-green sense of yepi 
a of disaster, and some details of human error and acci 
`t weather and time that often bring it closer to the viewer. 


M 


> lace 
Ost impressive in The Conquest of Everest 15 the p the 
thomas Stobart (with George Lowe) has photographe one 
auty and strangeness of the Himalaya in a way 49 


„pd the descent ? 


hrase «°° 


itself. 
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hy men should want to be there. Here is the 
= meh e in the words of Louis MacNeice’s com 
fie clouds above the Lhotse face, the sheer and almost 


“frozen 

ith glittering on carved ice, the S? 

f Everest with sun , the hi 

ae at evening in the bitter soughing wind, the “dances 
ous meringue” of snow and treacherous crevasses at the South Col. 
“It’s quite as hard as it looks,” says the Times man of the as cent 
and seeing is believing: the crampons biting into the ice as q man 
tries to get a foothold, the wind whipping the nylon sleeping bags 
in which men are adjusting their oxygen masks, the white ropes 
around Ward’s body pulling and straining as he attempts to fix 


guide-ropes for a trail which he must first find and then secure 


Above all is the drama of sound, for the men can Scarcely 
breathe at this altitude, and the sobbing intake of breath as they 
labor in the thin air is much louder than the manufactured drama 
of the boom-boom music and some of the more superfluous words 
of the MacNeice commentary (“Breathing is now the first and last 
reality”). Indeed, for classic documentary, The Conquest of Everest 
talks too much, especially the man whose voice crrackles and rroars 


So sonorously as he works hard at underlining the terror and 
grandeur that are clearly there for all to see. i 


If one must note that the best documentary of the year falls 
short of perfection, one must also say that The Conquest of Everest, 
once it begins to climb, has little human interest of the gentler sort. 
We think it would not have diminished Hillary’s glory if MacNeice 
had told us that the New Zealand bee-keeper had kept a little of 
his own honey by him for the ascent; or Tensing’s, if MacNeice 
had told us that among the objects he left on the summit of the 


world’s highest mountain was a li ‘| given him by his 
daughter Pem Pem. a little blue pencil given 


In Annapurna, the photo 
could photograph th 
plenty of Opportuni 
proaches to Annap 


tographer was Marcel Ichac. Before he 
e details of an assault party’s triumph, he ha 
y to record village life in Nepal. The aP- 


urna were qui ch patty 
had no findings of a Seaton i unknown. The French 
British, to go by. Th 

East Dhaulagiri G] 
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econnaissance expedition, like. 
ere was considerable skirmishing aroun 
acier before they settled on Annapurna. 





fl 
the Sahara 


nose, 








—_ i uator as 

s OF spECIAL ! apurna that Nepal is as neat = pe oe 

ner There is much i fale gitl with jewels in her 

so y apem an the native union delegate 

agra life of Katmandu; the Sherpas 

ayer-wheels along the route; the steaming 
der the Himalaya range. 


; ich 
f mystery of the Great Barrier whi 
Ichac has ap = ova see ‘of Annapurna, and his — 
blocked ithe = s and the blizzards churning their white smo 
of the night COMP effective. But the most intense drama o 
save te ae spn ecord of the terrible five-weeks’ evac- 
i svat He aa eatha wounded into the valley, enveloped 
irie acne, The stretchers on the porters backs, ors through 
the paddy fields; Dr. Oudot amputating against time; the ee 
and the heat and the loyalty; the cruel tropical beauty, wi 
bitter Himalaya snows still fresh in the mind’s —— 
records them unforgettably. And finally we are in the valley o 
Tukucha, and with the Maharajah we say to Herzog, “You are a 
brave man and we welcome you as a brave man.” 


Perhaps 1953 will be remembered as the year which brought 
~: two magnificent documentaries of men climbing over the roof 
of the world. The extra dimension in Annapurna and The Con- 


quest of Everest has nothing to do with the size of the screen and 
the style of the lens. 


icks ou 
o t ehig the sa 
harat? to twirl the pr 
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Education in the News 
“lust as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 


In all the literature of eae “i which x have read relative 

linquency among American youth, one element in society’, 
oe e a others. Aside from the therapy for those youn’ 
people who are clearly and seriously disturbed, and whose re meds 
ation lies in the direction of psychiatric aid, most other remedies 
are in the category of “meeting pupil needs and interests. ‘The 
far we have not done well in meeting the needs and interests of a 
small but growing anti-social group of young people. The aise 
of the community has been vague, and when specific, in terms 
chiefly of increased recreational activities for youth. Even this 
answer, assuming ultimate worth for it, is never completely satis. 
factory—some recreational agencies are spawning grounds for 
juvenile delinquents—primarily because, so I believe, such services 


are not sufficiently individualized, and also because, from a com. ` 


munity-citizenship factor, the democratic foundations of society are 

missed. Our services are not predicated on positivism, but only on 

neutralism, if not outright negativism. The factor missing in pro- 
viding services to youth is simply that youth is not asked to return 
anything. He is merely being asked mot to misbehave, not to be- 
come anti-social, in short ot to disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of our community. We do not ask, or provide, means for young 
people to develop a sense of belonging, to have a real stake in the 
community. 

The democratic trait of surren 
common weal is not 
learned, and it must 
in the full meaning 
must themselves lear 
ing of the methodol 

society, 


It will be said that our 
ample opportunities for 


“ea dering a part of one’s self to the 
instinctive, but it must exist, and it must be 
be experienced before democracy can operate 
of the term. Our youth who must be served 
n to serve in order to experience understan 
By of true giving and sharing in a democrat’ 


ra school pupils are provided with 
] t Sharing. True, but only on a volun 

ape: of of graduation time, when a pupil + ane a diplomms 
an wehbe a 4 very small minority who has served, or 02° 9 
m E ing majority who has sat through four years 0 








choo! 








NEWS 
am opportunity to have shared, by direct ex- 
without a skills of democratic living. Ea 
erience, 12 learnin’ ils be learned? We provide, as well as limit, 

ow cap sath in areas, requiring three units of this and two 
Oe a for graduation. Thus there is no completely 
units of e beres. This program of required subjects and 
free choice O! 2 by mature minds in the interests of the pupils 
armis pei e or experience to provide themselves with 
aa ae educational foundations. Such a ‘program prevents 
aint coun This is wise, although certain areas of the pre- 
e procedure should be subject to periodic review. Pupils, 
therefore, are involved in a two-way relationship; even more, if 
one considers that the arrow of recitation may go in all directions. 
However, the skills of democratic living are handled on a volun- 
tary basis and thus reach, experientially, a fragment of school 
society. It is my feeling that citizenship, like other skills, is learned 
by doing and participating, and should, therefore, be required for 
graduation. It seems desirable to me that all pupils in high school 
be required to serve the school (the pupil’s community) to the 
extent of at least one term with a passing or failing grade awarded 
at term’s end. This would not, of course, negate the overall, or 
a re m-a requirement for graduation. The purpose is not 
ois oat up slack in needed service areas; indeed that is the 
“on the job an reason. Active mandated citizenship experience, 
readiness and aining, would enlist all pupils, provide a state of 
tequirement “ie and become part of a way of life. This 
Possible for a ne ar peutic in that it would make - -A 
school life sans h Ae pupils to sit through four years o hig 
some exper; t having participated in anything, without having 
in perience in giving, 
it mons J schoo] citizenship as a required course, not a class- 
learn to i es but a requirement like that obliging all pupils to 
Young inn on pain of not receiving a diploma, confronts the 
"a or a his civic responsibilities, makes a —— 
the Practic ma ege and right, and provides genuine opportunity tof 
N $ of citizenship and service. 
life al “ociety is undemocratic which sets its rules of paar 
ve the individual; indeed the opposite is true. We are al 
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members of a common family, but we do not have indivi q 
rights to serve or not to serve in the armed forces of o m: ual 
We can not hope to teach the full meaning of democr atic Į; tty, 
if we do not provide opportunities for acquiring the techni vA 
building, preserving, and perpetuating democratic life Schoo} 
represent the last frontier for learning these skills and develo, s 
these attitudes without which society, as we know it, o E 
advance. not 


ry, 1954) 


ques of 


How often, in your own community, is the democrati 
bloodstream fed only by a handful. Alas, the others who 
tribute by direct “good works” may never have learne 
never have encountered, by direct experience, the true 
that come in the service of others, 3 


c and civic 
do not COn- 
d how, may 
Satisfactions 


The schools, overburdened as they are, still offer th 
tunity for developing social and civic skills. Nevertheless, if we de- 
pend entirely on volunteers who serve for “points,” and those few 
who give themselves because somewhere they lear 


is ned the skills of 
group living, we shall have to accept the same ratio of ci be 


€ best oppor- 


those who serye, 


Ba say, such enlistment of an entire student body cannot 
class. Pupils ot 4 progtam must begin with a freshman 
trative machinery be prepared car efully, as indeed must adminis- 
However 13 ry De so prepared for carrying out such a program. 

. =t 2 deem the mechanics ag trivial, as compared with ori- 


enung a state of mind i ivi 
n the community ; nd civic 
leaders must be ma eres ty itself. Parents a 


eof such a program, and their assistance 
lepal = + a asa requirement for graduation may introduce 
om eed daresay, the larger goal will inspite 


US to seek out ways and ie 
Naturally, a piam ai Pe of overcoming small diffcultie 


Superintendent of Schools type will require the approval of the 


ctually, many hund ; ry 
for Opportunities wiih nok + young people in schools are hung d 


4 mandate their activities into gu! 











te lack of opportunity in ok hes 
f expe high school boys and girls from deriving 
areas 0: revents many E : an merely tasting such 
es P high school life. For many, Stn comedies 
serve as a goal to continue Papan e 1 ri z 
experiences wi this program should not interfere wi 7 
ment. a A d systems of service or pupil activity. It merely 
for the school as a whole. l l , 
-ation of kinds and types of service with appropriate 
The organization O : sa for piris 
Jiferentiation made between some services appropria =- es 
1 others for boys is taken for granted. I do not hol 
ais of such a program as insuperable; the contrary is true. 
By sharing school and community services among all, not only will 
the burdens be reduced for some, but the entire level of positive, 
social and democratic living will be raised to undreamed-of heights. 
Our youth is looking for guidance and direction; the techniques 
of voluntary participation in worth-while social service appear to 
be more difficult to learn than we imagine. Dynamic leadership 
can enlist our pupils into an army of social service workers where 
the principles of giving and receiving are two sides of one coin. 
There is more joy in giving than in receiving. A simple precept 
but it must be learned. Let’s teach it; let’s make it part of our cur- 
riculum; let's make it a requirement for graduation. After all, our 
~ ae are awarded for scholarship, citizenship, and character. 
Olarship is positive; a pupil must have done something which 
i measured, For the most part, so long as a pupil is not aggres- 
a Na we award diplomas for character and citizenship 
negati a T of pupils on the basis of neutralism, if not outright 


Jacos A, ORNSTEIN 


full benefit fro 


raises the ante 


Andrew Jackson High School 


Boure E 


ADVICE 


Is it hope that you lack? 

Has your moral base shifted? 
Does your future look black? 
Go—have your faith lifted! 


—Contributed by Nathan Levine 
Harlem Evening High School 
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Chalk Dust 
RAM TO CLARIFY 


3 ; OG GHTS 

bit of teaching tools, have you any to share with your A FILM PR HUMAN RI 

Ra: i ief phi (150-250 words) to Irving Rosenblum, Pte NIVERS AL DECLARATION OF | + wo 
162, Brooklyn 37. . THE U Cooper Junior High School, Ma 


es Fenimo’ as a petiod of pause, 


am : , It w 
nni l ae =< dq its tenth poo ei In looking backward at 
The May 1953 article by Mr. Arenstein on fixing the multi i att yation, as well as of ea e oe n years, we felt that one 
cation facts was excellent. Here’s one more technique for i = P ecomplishments ee a ee emphasis that we had placed 
“nen 0 ims na ‘ 
teacher of mathematics. font noteworthy aim A rth-while attitu des in our boys. Many 


velopment of n i 
A ol life contributed to our objective, but one that we 
ace 


Junior high pupils respond enthusiastically to a device that | 
dio-visual aid program. 


have begun to use recently. Two or three pupils at the black 

each draw a square consisting of twenty-five boxes. The a felt helped ners pa mai a this “attitude-building” pro- 
ils at their seats prepare a similar diagram. I the ideas which permea t - 

r p : usually choose sa f the relationship of our country to 


eam was our consciousness O 
ie United Nations. From 1945, when the Charter of the United 


Nations was signed, on to the present day, we at Cooper have felt 
' that it was our task to explain the United Nations in its many 
| aspects to our two thousand boys. As the United Nations devel- 
oped, we enlarged the scope of our program. When the “Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights” was proclaimed in December, 
1948, we included that important document in our curriculum and 


oy a program to clarify the important principles found 


a few slow pupils for the board work so that I can help them 
Above each column of boxes in the diagram, a letter is placed— 
m. u. l. t. i—“Multi.” 


After deciding what multiplication tables need drill, the prod- 
ucts are dictated to the class. If the four and six times tables are 
to be drilled, such numbers as twenty-four, thirty, twelve, and 
eighteen, are dictated. The pupils place the products in any box 
until the entire square is filled. Some numbers may be repeated, 


as long as they are placed in a different row and column. Then the 
game is started. 





We have ch 

5 te uit — ! osen that program for this arti e feel 
M a Fiare combination and column-letter—e.g. that it marked a high me z the ten ehga ~~ of paige “pre 
X re called. If the product, which the pupil must figure ore important than its val oe n i : 
out, appears in the designated column, he crosses it. This continues We hope the article will sti ie as a report, however, is the fact that 
until à wi 3 i ; À 1l stimulate an i i i cument 

someone has “multi”’—a complete row or column. A prize, ~and that it will reveal th li aasan nm 7 + ine i 
at the splendid source material from which 


Cacher ¢ , 
Concepts = a in the development of understanding of social 


uman relations. 


a m a pencil or a few sheets of paper, is always a pleasant 


M sr spiced with a desire to win the game, makes this quat- 
ur drill sparkle. However, in my opinion, this is not tO 


ATW O 
: ; -F 
used as a daily drill, but rather a weekly one. pe OLD 


Bram at o FILM PROGRAM. We have a two-fold film 
Voted to the ey school, One program—the classroom film—is de- 
âS socia] S m arification and enrichment of curriculum areas such 
„aties, and % language arts, science, health education, mathe- 
S conc tne thers. The second program—the auditorium 
tam is the With social problems. The aim of this second pro- 
ân aware evelopment of worth-while behavior patterns through 

ness of the needs of other peoples. For this program we 
57 
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choose a central idea or theme for the year and illuminate 
through films, filmstrips, recordings, guest speakers and conrels” $ 
dramatic presentations. 

We hope that the awareness of social problems will evoke Be 
tive emotional responses and lead to participation in the lif. si- 
the community. Because we feel that a love of our count of 
us want to share the good things in our lives with our less fo = 
nate neighbors, we have alternated our themes between k = 
concerned with the United Nations and those concerned with 
American life. 


1954) 


CENTRAL THEMES. A glance at the themes will reveal the 
areas that we have used since the Charter of the United Nations 
was signed. 

1945—Building the Peace 


1946—Clarifying the Concepts of the Preamble of the Charter 
of the United Nations | 


1947—Our American Heritage 

1948—The Democratic Way of Life 

1949—The Earth and Its People 

1950—A Better World Through the United Nations 

195 E- Freedom Through the Declaration of Human 
ts 


1952—What Can We Learn from America’s Great Men and 
Women? 


1953—What Can We Learn from Our World Neighbors? 


Each of these programs included an interweaving of the 5 a 
problems on the national level with those on the internato 
level. Each emp 


° : i Í E 
: hasized our concern with our immediate envi 
ment and with world affairs. 


A PROGRAM ON THE UNITED NATIONS. The theme g 
1950, “A Better World Through the United Nations,” z 
sented the culmination of the previous “concept-develop m pe 
topics. This progr "i 


À am started with the building of the new “ ,. 
of the United Nations in New York City, pea: aa the fou® 
58 





UMAN MUSAE . n- 
s structure, its problems, als i which 
discussed ind concluded with um. > "Through the 
` < and the whole world are be Cas oak NO- 
os United N rs Film Division of an T at iat nme, 
coopera sed not only all the films © discussion leaders and still 
gram inclu hers’ guides for use by the the film. Twenty-one 
but also is to stimulate pupil curiosity on Rights. This film 
photograP”” ad. the last one being Of Human Kighis. d 
at tion of the 1950 auditorium film program an 
ated the Ee et link between that program and the theme 


foes er, 1951—" World Freedom Through the Declaration 
of i 


of Human Rights.” 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS PROGRAM. ‘The eighteen films in 
the Human Rights Program came from many sources and repre- 
sented a variety of experiences, in contrast to the preceding pro- 
gram which had used the films of the United Nations exclusively. 
Since no films had been created to illuminate specifically the arti- 
cles of the Declaration, each film that was chosen had to contain 
‘ome point which could serve as a spring-board for discussion of 


the particular article in the Declaration which it was to illustrate. 
The film Justice Under Law, described in detail below, may serve 
as an example, 
E are the articles of the Declaration, the titles of the films, 
€ sources from which they were obtained: 
l. Article 1 
Answer for Anne............ Religious Film Association 
2. Artide 2 
lt Happened in Springfield....... Anti-Defamation League 
3. Artide 3 
A Chance to Live... hn. March of Time 
4, Article 5 
Les Miserables... Teaching Film Custodians 
. Articles 6 and 7 
be Challenge... llnn Anti-Defamation League 
6 Articles 8an 
nglisb Criminal Justice... British Information Services 
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954 
7. Article 10 ; ; 
Due Process of Law Denied . . . . Teaching Film Custodians 
8. Article 11 , l 
Justice Under Law. ..sssssses. Teaching Film Custodians 
9. Article 12 m Te ee 
Life of Emile Zola....ceeceees Teaching Film Custodians 
10. Articles 13 and 14 
The Cummington Story. ..cccecceccces Association Films 
11. Article 18 
Driven Westward. ...ccccceess Teaching Film Custodians 
12. Article 19 
Freedom of the Press.......000.05. United World-Castle 
13. Article 21 
Tuesday in November............. United World-Castle 
14. Articles 22 and 25 | 
Second Freedom............British Information Services 
15. Article 23 
With These Hands........ International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union 
16. Article 26 
A Better Tomorrow ............... United World-Castle 
17. Article 27 By 
Listen to the Prairies... National Film Board of Canada 
18. Article 29 
Make Way for Youth................ Association Films 
AUDIO-VISUAL A 


ate} SSEMBLY PERIOD. As in previous years, 
alt of each grade was scheduled for this auditorium film program 
— other week. Half of the ninth grade alternated with the othet 

alf on successive Wednesdays, the eighth grade on Thursdays and 
the seventh grade on Fridays in the hour from 1:00 to 2:00 P.M. 
ar a- a teacher discussion-leader = + 
Wi fa i an 
prepare the discussion others to pre-view the film 

_ The grade film period, called at Cooper “Audio-Visual Instt™ 
tion for reasons of efficiency, might be better characterize 
are living, human relations, ethics, moral and spiritual vaur 
OF by any other nomenclature that can best describe an area ° 
60 








N RIGHTS ———— 
F OR H U MA ` a pd 
ya he development of worth-while attitudes. 


each. teacher was 
launch the new theme, 
CHN IQUES. “igre chart containing the complete text of 
ded with A a larai f Human Rights.” These were dis- 
provi. arcal Declaration ot Hum 
spicuous place in the classroom and were used as 
de Aigenasion of the particular article before and after 
of showing of the film. MEET it, 
í h month two films were shown, each illuminating one 
k two articles of similar principles. The complete pro- 
A of eighteen films highlighted twenty-two of the thirty articles 
ained in the Declaration. To aid the auditorium and the class- 
room discussion, an audio-visual aid circular, with film content and 
questions, was prepared after each pre-view and sent to each 
teacher in the school. This is a typical circular: 


pM PROGE 
pool life devoted to £ 
sc 


FILM: JUSTICE UNDER LAW 
DISCUSSION GUIDE: 


The eighth program in the series “World Freedom Through the 


Declaration of Human Rights” is the film JUSTICE UNDER LAW. This 
film was chosen to illustrate Article 11 of the Declaration: 


"Everyone charged with a penal offense has the ri 
x / ght to be 
en. ula. proved guilty according to law in a 
e A ant. which he has had all the guarantees necessary for 
This flm : 
bhotoplay which depicts from the documentary Boomerang, a feature 
fulfilled his duty t 4 true case in which a prosecuting attorney 
excerbted ver is ° Protect the innocent as well as punish the guilty. The 
| rance of einh enpr the plot but depicts quite forcefully the im- 
| bysteria and to ine § evidence with great care in order to prevent mob 
The fie i ect the individual's constitutional rights. 
e : 
town, Dy} ” es Story of the murder of a beloved clergyman in a small 
‘ Se at the brutal crime demands quick arrest and pun- 
d e Po i; er. The local newspaper applies pressure for quick 
agnet, and ies ce Department, A suspect is picked up in the police 
from 3, State tha oe rinata identify him as the murderer. pe S 
bat. e gun foun i a taken from the body of the ae kerka as 
45 if the Suspect į th aa of the suspect, John 
3$ the murderer, 


ecaus i i : 

Confession i Public Pressure, the Chief of Police succeeds in getting a 

| e Waldron, The case looks like a sure thing at the begin- 
6l 


a ell 
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“ary, I 954) 
ning but as the District Attorney works up his evidence, be uncover, 
great many inconsistencies. When the prosecutor «opea in cour 
dumbfounds the judge and spectators by yy a plea of | hi 
the suspect. He then proceeds to ee ppa A sa of evidence oie 
seemed to doom the man to conviction. The pan of the Prosecuyn 
to the ideal of his office frees an mmnocent man and provides a pe assuranc, 
of faith in American justice, l 


QUESTIONS: 
1. Why did the people in the town want the suspect convicted? 


2. Show how, at first, the suspect was not “presumed innocent until broved 
guilty” as required by law. 


ad 


Why did the chief of police force the suspect to sign a confession? 
Why did the witnesses give evidence to convict the suspect? 


5. Describe the evidence gathered by the District Att 
bim Waldron was innocent. Include these points: 


A 


orney that convinced 


a—The confession 

b—The gun 

. c—The bullet 

6. What safeguards does a man have when be comes to a jury trial? 


7. Tell how you would have answered the question asked by the District 
Attorney and explain why: 


"ls one man’s life worth more than the community?” 


8, Explain why you think that the District Attorney carried out the ideals 
sn Article 11 of the Decla 


; ration—that a man “has the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty,” 

The questions menti 
1n the auditorium on th 


CLASSROOM. ‘Teachers were et- 
Cussion in social studies and English 
ent was urged to keep a “Film Scrapboo 

ne for the Scrapbook suggested the following 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
couraged to continue the dis 
classes, and each stud 
On the series, An outli 
activities: 

Ll. Write the number 


the title e be text of 


of the film that Was shown, 
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the article that was illuminated and 











GHTS. 
PROGRAM FOR HUMAN RI f the film 
Ann hort description of the content o j 
z S j . 
p om P your description with a small sketc ; 
3, Mastr she questions on the film. Refer to the circular. neS 
` $ 
. ae be flm ie Cian SP a 3 any is r cule 2 
5, Crit w pi article clear? Did it illustrate the a 
r ge ye manner? eo 
mat notebook newspaper articles and pictures of incidents 
ow E von jha principle of the article. 
tha 


Describe briefly radio and television programs that illustrate the article. 
escri 


yÊ 


Describe entertainment films seen outside of school which are concerned 
` with Human Rights. 


oo 


Teachers were encouraged also to use other audio-visual aid 
material available at our school, such as: 


1.° Classroom Films 


We have a good collection of films which Stress human 
relations, 


2. Filmstrips 


We have the entire United Nations series. Special atten- 


tion was drawn to the filmstrip “The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” 


3. Recordings 
We have the recordings produced by the Institute of 
Democratic Education on stories which deal with human 
Teas and many other records devoted specifically to the 
United Nations, 
dine sucio-visual aid circular, the auditorium and classroom 
Strips sat the suggestions for the use of classroom films, film- 
Me na 8S, and the correlated dramatic presentations in the 
Human Ri semblies reveal the effort that was made to make the 
ghts Ocument as meaningful as our own Bill of Rights. 


RE : 
“ATED ACTIVITIES, We have chosen a few high spots of 
Program, ‘o illustrate the activities that developed from the film 


uri ; i : 

lar more United Nations Week, in October, we devoted our regu 

of that one assemblies to a dramatic production on the importance 
s ation to world affairs. 
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r, at our Open School Week evening meetin . 

DB tener speaker a representative from the Commissi = = 
Human Rights. He described to an enthusiastic audience of 
seven hundred parents the work of the Commission. . 

Our relationship with the Commission on Human Rights | E 
to contact with UNESCO at the United Nations building, At their 
request we sent a description of our program to the National Com. 
mission on UNESCO in Washington. The account of our film pro- 
gram was published in the bulletin UNESCO News in December, 
k; i 
i“ celebration of Human Rights Day, in December, the Camera 
Club demonstrated how the principles of the Declaration were an 
integral part of everyday life at our school. Using about sixty 
Kodachrome slides of school activities, the boys indicated the re. 
lationship of our activities to the articles of the Declaration 
example: 


Over 


. For 


Article ]—“All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood.” 


This article, typed on a slide, was flashed on the screen first. 
Then the narrator continued with the script: 


“We, at Cooper, act in a spirit of brotherhood when we con- 
tribute to worthy causes. Here are three to which we give each 
year: 

(Slide—Clothing Drive) We send clothing to needy chil- 
dren in other lands. 


We fill Red Cross Boxes for our 
friends around the world. 


Our boys bring books to children 
in hospitals.” 


(Slide—Red Cross Boxes) 


(Slide—Hospital Visit) 


The United Nations 
engineer from their ra 
Universal Declaration 


» enthusiastic over our program, ne P 
dio division to record the script of 4 T 
of Human Rights and Life at Cooper. w 
were told that excerpts of the tape recording would be used as P ri 


of some future UN. program on how American schools celebrate 
Human Rights Day. 


Our contact wi 
assembly progra 
64 


th UNESCO, mentioned above, gave us es 
. In January, 1952, we held a Junior UNES 








A FILM P ROGRA 


tended } 


OR HUMAN RIGHT S———_ 


th anniversary 
we marked the seventh a pa 
HE of the Charter of the United Nations Pago r 
f the signins s d every calendar date relating to pe 
program: WS a framework for a “live” assembly program re 
UN. as the 


j i ogram. 
ae yen a rak cease at the end of the school year when 
Nor did oe was terminated. To our concern with the Com- 
our film P i k Rights and UNESCO, we have added = 
mission ‘ch work of UNICEF because that agency of the Unit 
ee dem to the hearts of our children. Last year and in 
reel year, we observed United Nations Week with a pro- 


gram dedicated to the work of that agency. 


MF 


an Ta Apal ok e T r 
pm 


THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE. The film program—"“World 
Freedom Through the Declaration of Human Rights’—with all 
the dynamic activities that arose from it, marked the year as one 
of keen satisfaction to the boys and to the faculty of Cooper. We 


had succeeded in making our boys not only conscious of the United 


Nations but also aware of the importance of the monumental docu- 
ment. We can only hope that this awareness will be translated into 
worth-while behavior patterns in the life of the community. 


Because these words of Carlos P. Romulo, spoken when he was 
President of the General Assembly in 1949, state our feelings on 


3 aan far better than we can do, we close our story with 
wor 


te 
iv $ ? : De claration transcends national boundaries and erases the 
which e _ es öf races and creeds. All the cherished oe for 
been "n vidual nations had fought in the past and which bave 
enshrined in the constitutions of individual states, are ex- 
Y the Declaraton to all men. 


e ultimate 
n the inde 

versal Tesp 

Man,” 


ais’ objective is to help secure lasting peace, a peace 
f Structible foundations of freedom, justice = p 
ect for the inherent dignity and the God-given rights o 


Dina M. BLECH J.H.S. 120, Manhattan 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND REMEDIAL READING l 


‘< high time we gave adequate recognition to the fact tha 
Bn, reading ome than the lack of ability or learning c; 
a basic skill. This does not mean that skill in reading jg „S. 
portant. On the contrary, despite the progress of mass media o; 
communication ability to read with facility is more important “a 
adjustment of the individual than ever before. Books, Magazines 
and newspapers offer a rich field of information and enjoyment 
Self-education and advancement are dependent on reading ability 
—and certainly, not least of all, ability to read often Spells the dif. 
ference between success and failure in school, with all the malad. 
justments and unhappiness which accompany the latter Outcome, 

At the last meeting of the New York State Council of City and 
Village Superintendents (New York Times, 9/30/53) a report 
indicates that “one out of every sixtten persons in the state will be 
confined to a mental institution at some period during his lifetime 
and the number is steadily increasing. . . . Unless immediate action 

5 taken to counteract this dangerous trend, the report asserted, one 

out of every twelve children born this year in the state wil] some- 

time during his life suffer a mental illness severe enough to require 
hospitalization,” Is it far-fetched to assume that retardation in read- 
ing is not only a cause for maladjustment in school and thus con- 
tributory to the development of psychological disorders but is also 

a result of such maladjustment? 

A sound remedial reading program should need no justification. 


Yet at a time when so many remedial classes have yielded to the 
exigencies of the budget, 


é it is important to review the benefits 
which result from such a ptogram—and conversely the evils which 
develop from the absence of special reading classes. Finally we 
ay to realize the handicaps Presented by a lack of spe 


A PROBLEM OF AD | +3 280 
we had the good fo JUSTMENT. Two anda half years % 


ttune to have a teacher assigned to the reading 
"hang — was deeply interested in helping Boir aiea ch ilare 
due to = vey beginning it became obvious that retardation od 

ei n than ‘mptoper reading habits and physical a C- 
" ugh there were individual deviants the following 


yeNTAL H 





REMEDIAL READING 


mon: a dislike of reading, failure in school sub- 


ical di al home 
reristics warm ae of psychological disturbance, abnorm 
niresta 
ects, 104 





nALTH AND 


g iment to school was an immediate problem for these 
; us 
Since a ) 


. them to achieve some measure of suc- 
boys, it was — ae phase of school as a first step toward 
cess and to enjoy emd toward reading and thus eventually im- 
changing e iiy: To do this, it was necessary not only to 

roving = a atmosphere afforded by a special room and small 
ane me to show the boys that there was interest in helping 
ae = iek problems. With the active cooperation of the prin- 
a zal administrative assistant a room was furnished with 
aa tables, open book shelves on the walls, a filing cabinet, and 
a bulletin board. Thus it became possible for boys to come in, 
select a book of their choice, and read for as long as they wish 
(or at least until the bell rings). Other boys play word games, 
some look at pictures on the bulletin board, some receive individual 
help from the teacher. | 

The keynote of the program is flexibility and personal interest. 
In any one day or period the teacher’s activities include assisting 
the boys with other subjects, discussing individual personal prob- 

ems, taking down an oral report of a boy’s experience, joining in 

the word games, leading a discussion of a book, calling parents to 
s à Special problem or merely to say a word to a boy who 
may be out of school beca 


use of illness, and maintaining liaison 
With other subject teachers 
Durin 


ing and after school there is the constant search for new 
Material. Th 


backgt 


Of readi € interests of the boys form the bases for the selection 
y = matter. Once the initial block is broken many of the 
an entire bs ©mnivorous readers. Some boys who have never read 
duting © Pook in their lives have read as many as twenty | 
Sports, o : term, Books on aviation, science, hobbies, animals, 
“E Just plain stories are some of the most popular areas. 
"IE Ip l 
"tate ABOUT HORSES ...” The de gree to which ai 
lowing a ant in developing reading may be illustrated by the oa 
itman went A perplexed history teacher brought ey pete 
is boy m» 0 Can he do his lessons or come prepared tO 
Y can’t read.” 
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95 
The chairman was acquainted with the boy through the oat 
program. Standard reading tests had indicated that his a 
level was below third grade. He suggested that the boy be R 
a special assignment on the role of the horse in the devel ike. Eu 
the West. 
of “But how can he get the information? He can’t read,” wai 
Mr. G. l ed 
“If it's about horses,” calmly interjected Fred, “I can rea ae 
It is worth noting that because of interviews with this i 
parent the reading teacher helped bring about a radical change in 
home environment. From expressed hostility to the boy’s inter in 
in horses they changed toward sympathetic interest and etcoura a 
ment. He is now being helped by them in preparing for a an 
in forestry. 


ORGANIZING FOR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. Classes are or- 
ganized with some attempt at homogeneity. New students non- 
readers (below third grade reading level), pupils of foreign lan- 
guage background are some of the groups for which provision is 
made. No class is larger than twenty-two, and the non-reading 
group is kept at below fifteen (sometimes as low as seven). More 
than eighty percent of the students are retarded more than two 
years. A few may test as retarded only from six months to a year, 
but because of other characteristics it is usually felt that they can 
profit from the atmosphere of the reading classes. The teacher has 
no building assignments, thus freeing her for personal follow-up. 


ap a STORY. The statistics for the past term give some 
Test w Progress achieved. Form B of the Nelson Silent Reading 
meta . -T in February, 1953, and Form C in June. The 
on r oa 78 Stade rose from 5.4 to 5.9 and the third quartile 
oar to /.1. More than half of the group showed an improve 

rom six months to two years and seven months. Seventee® 


percent showed retardati x 
ation of fro ear, Fiv 
Percent showed a gain of m one month to one y 
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yantAl H 


improve 





AND REMEDIAL READING 


cessarily mean an absence e pra Thus, 
s 4 e es e e 

ho moves from Grade 2.3 to Grade s on L 
4 youngster . trated a significant growth im wor recognition. 
as denim hild may show a retest score essentially iden- 


hand, 4 c! i Snr 

e ” of she initial testing, and his gains may be Seen at 
sical to t tae ] or in the reading group va increased interest, 
home, mn i 


ontaneity, more adjustable behavior, and generally im- 
ue, E personal relationships. The writer, who regards edu 
pos ed n Ty as a symptom of emotional distress, considers 
tate retest gains to be significant only as a long range objec- 
e which is secondary to personal and emotional growth.” 


HALTH 
nt does not ne 


REALIZING THE FULL POTENTIAL. Our own experiences 
substantiate the expert conclusions of Dr. Siegel in every respect. 
Better adjustment can be attested to by subject teachers and by 
reports from grateful parents. To realize its full potential, how- 
ever, the program must have: 


l. Adequate personnel. We need sympathetic teachers who are 
trained and interested in the work. It might be worth-while to have 
substitute or student teachers recommended by chairmen for spe- 
cial licensing. This would provide stability and proper personnel. 


ne of clinical psychologists who are readily available. 
Biter a " he a need for expansion of the services of the 
. ild Guidance. The reading teacher cannot possibly 


administe i l 
Vital if the batteries of tests and make the diagnoses which are so 
erapy is to succeed. 


3. Wi ; 
materiaj td for the reading teachers in the selection of 
td ing would be well to supply funds which can be drawn 
© term as is done for live supplies for biology teachers. 


4A vies 
rounding a room for exclusive use to provide the physical sur- 
the Teadj ch h elb to create the relaxed atmosphere in which 
ti a teacher must work, 
as 

p tagram Ult to exaggerate the importance of maintaining such 
of i in all of our schools. Other teachers become conscious 
“forts ~~ disabilities of retarded readers and make special 
Proble eN their needs. They also become more alert to the 
nd make referrals to the reading teacher. Money invested 
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in such programs will more than pay off i Wary, 1954 sq RIAL TOURS. 
tion among teachers; happier, aiai a bosadi don “ less Sees nol STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
haps a reduction in the alarmingly rapid increase in iene nek let J Dover Appointment E. E.Bray 
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TION 
panic? PARTICIPATION 
i i l. At 8:39 
Ridgway reached the high schoo 
At a“ — rember 8:40 he tried to greet a student but 
he puncn® 


d hed lost his voice. What to do? | 
— I'll give them busy work,” he decided. 


i for the school’s nickname of Chamber of 
akuar ts rindai. At 58, Mr. Harold W. Grimstone, B.S., 
-a Ph.D., was still an only child. He was irritable, fault-find- 
ing, sarcastic, intelligent, stingy, and over-sensitive. Also, thank 
goodness, he is now retired. 


Harry’s first class was in American history. He decided to give 
them a nice, quiet little test. The questions, nice time-consuming 
questions, arranged themselves in his mind. The class filed in. The 


bell rang and they got quiet. Harry checked attendance quickly. 
He rose to search for chalk. He froze. 


The door in the back had opened to admit Mr. Harold W. Grim- 
= Principal. Mr. Grimstone did not enter to observe a teacher 
“ e usual way. Not for him the cordial little nod of the head, 

ha apologetic half-smile to admit this was just routine. 
seas Ah “imstone was forced to look at a teacher he managed 
late keh © impression that he smelled something that should 

n buried by now. When he didn’t look at you, it seemed 

his way of sayi ahaa A 
Harold Wy. Grim ying you were completely unbearable. Mr. 
stone did not like somewhat short, stocky, muscu- 


lat teachers 
wh 
n they did > + tp a more at home filling your gas tank 


ession de “Pressed, immaculate clothing their pro- 
8etting “—— Mr Grimstone did not approve a a GI's 
Not aPprove of f on in civil service examinations. He did 
Mr, Grimston . ull-period test on the fourth day of the term. And 
he had No yela wouid view a teacher trying to collect pay when 

“© as distinctly lower than a counterfeiter. 


doze . 
No ‘ee “a, Solutions, and excuses ran through Harry’s mind. 
that, M i i “cucal, But that test . . . he’d be sunk if he started 
“Rough, The ae happened to be right. The kids didn’t know 
ked, The ys Were getting that look Mr. Grimstone always 
Whom Mr. q; Vere getting set for Mr. Grimstone. Harry knew 


‘Mstone would get even with. 


Nsideratio 


t 
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Harry stepped to the board. He wrote, “I have lost 


My yo; 
Turn to page 167.” Then he wrote, Y Voice, 
What Where When Who How Why 

The class was puzzled. The teacher was trying somethin B net 


They opened their books to find that Mr. Ridgway was Startin 
them on that old but somewhat inspiring story of the Constitu. 
tional Convention: the fight to get a Constitution, the COMpromises 
needed to get it passed, in short, the main principles of American 
government. Mr. Ridgway kept pointing to his list of W hat, 
Where, and so on. He kept pointing at the students Since he 


ver the room. 


to watch him and you had to watch the book. Mr. Ri gway wrote 
Federal Government on the board. He pointed to What. A student 
rose to answer. That was easy. It was right in the book that a 
federal government lets States d 


O some things. Then Mr. Ridgway 
pointed to Why, and nobody could answer. It wasn't in the book. 
But Mr. Ridgway insisted, He even wrote the question out, “Why 


does the national government handle some things while the states 
handle others?” They cudgeled their brains. They couldn’t figure 
i y were not, you understand, too brilliant a class. Mr. 
Ridgway still insisted. He wrote, How can you find out?” A boy 
replied, “Look in the library.” Mr, Ridgway was impatient. One 
of the girls frowned at the library suggestion. Mr. Ridgway mo- 
tioned to her to explain to the boy. She did. 
“It would take too 


long. He—Mr. Ridgway wants to know 
now.” Then they all sat in a trance, sited 


y Ridgway wrote on the board, “Can you ask me?” 
a Pointed to a boy who looked dubious, The boy answered, 
aw. 
arty pointed to Why. The boy smiled. “You ain’t talkin’.” 
The class tittered, 


Harry pointed to Who and eyed them ex- 
pecta ntly. Suddenly the hands gan to shoot up. The class was 
trumphant. Mr. Grimstone!” €y were yelling, Mr. Grimston¢ 
tose, beaming, He loved to talk, 

“Now, why do you s 


at 
“Ppose it is the national government = 
aS the power to wage war and not the states?” The hands we 
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riod en 

fi ee ever seen e 

g they left the room, 
ider. 

a were ma 


. irlwin 
wr he mena act remotely human. 


participati 
ticipation. 


“W ’'t talk?” 
was really shouting, hen the teacher won't 
stone 


d. It was the first time the stu- 
Mr. Grimstone pounded Harry’s husky 

lous, my boy. The very thing we stress is pupil 
rvelous, 


t to see a lesson with more p n. 
r arre p l be more participation,” Mr. Grim 
ow 


rrily at his own little quip for some 
unt aiy TA a full description of your = 
= map the next High School Principals’ meeting. : e 
acs pate smiling broadly and thus caused three lady teachers 
wan 


to doubt their own senses. 


Harry was elated. He’d passed the dreaded observation with fly- 


ing colors. He was on the right side of the old monster. 
A friend inquired, “How was the observation? 
Harry didn’t answer. He couldn't. 


GEORGE T. WRIGHT 


——«»——— 


YES, BUT CAN WE SUPPLY THE MOTIVATION? 


who S Of the parts, and each part in terms of the 
tion ang -> 8fOW sens 
1 implication; they perceive the color of words, the odor 
t ases, and the weight of sentences. They may even take 
tead» {on into account. Then, if never before or after, they 
ther things are Cutting into your reading time w 
tead A least You can “read for all you're worth” when you. a9 
` “ind as yOu start another year of teaching young people to 
‘ YOU can teach them to read for all they're worth, too. 
lan Gray in her column “The Teacher as a Person” in Prè- 
, nag Activities Publication of Scott, Foresman and Company 


Jamaica High School 
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CONFLICT IN EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC 
E Robert M. Hutchins. Harper & Brothers, New York. 199 ETY 


I was tripping through Robert K. Hutchins’ latest—T} a 
Education mia ei though slight, threnodic lament it B-r Sonics in 
Chapman’s “Confused Alarms.” There I read how the a 


ge is inap: 0- 
and dumb; how the founts are dry and the stars witho he, Ulate 


; ; . Out light; Ow 
dearth surrounds all things that delight; and the song is Numb, Mid-son a 
the poet wails: “To our faint cries NO answering voices come. sa” An Bik 
too, does Hutchins wail. For this is the age of educational alarms: Th.” 
is the tramp of the millions into the schools herded there by co mp ane 
laws; and the roaring rush of millions out of the schools with and withoy 
benefit of diploma. Millions of tests sift out and grade the mass by rea ie 
ability, by intelligence, by aptitudes, by attitudes, by personality, by lefe 
and-right handedness, and from the sifting and grading arises the pure 
spirit of Needs. The faery wand of Needs waves and the Curriculum 
responds in a myriad of shapes and forms to do her bidding; no form is 
too protean: textile arts, auto mechanics, baby-sitting, baby-raising fine 
arts, physics, applied physics, physics for the home garage, how to repair 
your television set; auto-driving, lifesaving, hist 


Ory, mathematics for life, 
advanced algebra ( presumably mathematics for death!) .., 


it, we've got it. Thus do Needs and Curriculum 
Environment, and loud and jubilant is the fanfare as the elite shape one 
experiment after another at the behest of these current gods. 


metaphysical poet that he is, sits by the torrent and tolls 
e bell and weeps the departed day. What are these educational fanfares 
but confused alarms? They rest, 

one nullity. The 


baind he bemoans, upon three absurdities sa 
; absurdities are these: the Doctrine of Adaptation, 
an ~ Immediate Needs, and the Doctrine of Social Reform; kj 

€ Fragmati i ° Me oak 
from which the i oe = ‘ie (Dewey misread and misinterp 


Why is the Doctrine of Ad, tatio ity? Because (1) the 
adaptation 1S Proposed for the te Maer Q ) but the Ameri- 
de “vironment is that of a society in transition; (3) ergo, we 2° 
aig! the children in the schools for an environment that will not exist 
ba kha F of d ad of the schools; (4) he follows, the curriculum ak 
public educati E, facts; (5) „and current conformities since u 
causes the ty rise no higher than its source, the public; (6) t® 
mei Poor ing doctrine to become: “Be like everybody else!” (Do wi 
of conformity fe Jeni Reisman’ The Lonely Crowd; (7) the ene 
ines y detinition excludes the consideration of standaf 


r byte Lin + e j nmediate Needs an absurdity? Pear ke j 
? as it proceeds f he propos! 
a success, you must be able to do thiness plinth, drive, cook, ho 


> $2.09, 





i hich 
bove, the doing ti 
5 d lifeguard; (5) Bot, S © ell a need? (5) 


do yout 
(4) anya en pa ae mes at the mercy 
ches this will place >. (6) ad hoc immediate 
the school a O gn’ apr oe , re ae plethora; (7) 
C ess ° O W 
by Pi he greedy P'O i information 


rd 
ith the facts of the wo 
ut a premium “children cannot deal with the 


isintegrate and 
oe ‘ence: (8) then why disinte a 
about th i ney a, CT ta ae specialists; (10) 
ut eat the curriculum; 
t 


ic determinism, commer- 
bat, et finally, has it ever 
fragmen" |. all smack somew e fallacy; (11) y» 
at It f jalism?—the Marxian - t must suffice 
aad, doci a our needs are rarely ee p 
E aA atin vo the changing eave 
for a Lite 


; ; Do these 
, iias octrine of Social Reform. > 

And so to the third absurdity? the © social reform can be — 
damarous educators really expe e they pursue. Let the poet speak: h 
through the schools? hay abel identical in its rag =. : oo 
el. a ele sag the doctrine of immediate needs. sae es 
—* ‘ined to adapting the rising eens p orkun ss e 
piy alts upon. He is limited to kab 3 ue iad nm i nieni system 
les poe He can hope to make himself felt in the e the cmexnacion is 
és after he has won over the society.” But, by the time ad ard (or 
done and the educational system adapted, society has p b tos ane 1i 
backward) and the rigmarole must recommence. And doesn't SS he wie 

in usi ial reform? His 
danger in using the schools for social reform? His reform mi Be 
and generous and wholesome; but what of the stronger than he, a > is 
the Communist and the Fascist—what if they become the persua ciis 
: them? Must not the sch 

he ready to turn over the educational system to ahis 

fixed to aims, to values that transcend the current, the fashionable, 
“vanescent though nonetheless garish and meretricious? 2 

Alarms and Confusions will persist while Pragmatism reigns in the 
Educational Kingdom. Here e all is the dry fount and the ee 
ee cep Smatism is the doctrine of no-doctrine; its values are = a 
dc uds-and-aims are no-ends and aims. All is tentative, es mn 
Fan “te evasive, untenable . . . let’s go ice-skating. oe y pomes 
mh Ucation rest upon a philosophy in general, upon the idea rs 
ae they can discover value, permanent value; they ie a though 
Men vue tenable conclusion, one such conclusion being that oe thie Samet 
time ni d erent, and so too their immediate needs, they ate ‘ atellectual 
Dower «> ae with common needs: the need to deve O06 the acquain- 
tance” P find enduring outlets for increasing leisure, to = s 

Of the world’s Culture thereby, in short—to be literate. 


i ccumbing to 
the al one can be for long in Hutchins’ presence wian nics are of 
Modern 2s Plaintive and sometimes blan logic of this ae shade sinag- 
ing "A education, My own feeling is that he is some fair he song of Time, 
just aa melodies. How much more cacophonmis waa gisis; of switch- 

> à song of boys in pistol pants, and low- 77 
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blade knives and hoodlum vandalism; of low IQ's and low RO’ ry, 1954) 
to my knowledge, has never left his lofty remove to attempt hi s. Hutching 
upon a group of slow learners, for whom the slightest gener E Platonism, 
impassable barrier within the classtime limits; he has not h zation is an 
best, through the snail’s pace of learning, and, at worst eee CO suffer ar 
atmosphere of the toughest schools where education’s forsen € prison 
comes: “Just keep them quiet.” (This grows truer and truer oes aim be. 
schools as the specialized schools drain off more and more s f the average 
talent that would respond to the Hutchins philosophy.) OF the sort of 


The problem of modern education is more than a nea 
logism. Hutchins is for the democratic state. Is he for uniy 
as a necessary counterpart of that state? If he is, and I ima 
he has no choice but to adapt on the basis of ability (ne 
nate semantic). I think he recognizes this fact for one can ; 
booklet a bit of a retreat on Hutchins’ part. After roasting the call in. this 
their surrender to the doctrine of need rampant in the divisio s bees ie 
= finally admit that with the inrush of millions since the a me 
sa they had to adapt to survive; they had to specialize Ha 
cme to a their membership. No one can deny, though all can ae 

e fact that the drag in universal education is downward G 


middle. I think that Hutchi i : . 
cooperate with the inevitah Pi too, has decided that the wisest policy is to 


tly turned 

ersal educate 
ine he is, then 
eds is an unforty. 


ae o his strategic retreat is his proposal for a new university 
tic ental kes all existing undergraduate and graduate schools. 
counterpart. It e pa the backward step forward to the medieval 
it would discove d Ive in a universe of discourse, a Summa Dialectica; 
scend all Me « peek it would affirm and dissent; it would tran- 
and the good Eaton are universalism its hub; it would read the great 

and talk, talk... endlessly talk. Out of talk, character, 


in height and in de š 
i . pth; p . 
their humanity and ihai eee dignity realizing the full potential of 


That's for me. I would 
ete wan e “u A 
From the University of Utopik. a A ing. oon Graduate First Class 


JACK C. Esr 


A MANUAL O 
HOOD AND ADAE T AID FOR MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILD: 


Rothenberg. The Tule GENCE: By Sidney L. Green, M.D, and Alat 
; . n, M.D., A 
glossary and biblisgrapiy a Inc, New York, 1953; 277 pases with 


This “first book A a 
for all who are hae: kind” should hel to satisfy a very definite peed 
attempts to prese with the care nt guidance of youn people. p 
the development of nt some of the fundamental 4 B cessit] for 
Following the for ge mental health in our ‘child a 
m of first aid textbooks in h cal health, the authors 
78 paya 


po0KS motional situations and the 1 be disturbing to most 


me co 
ee S children. ka relat 
ter such a5 © oof a sibling; situati 





tuations that would am 
close relative; fear O , qd ess; 
ons related to sex; situations 


such as stealing, truancy; 


uded are sí 
death of a 


en, 
5 delinquent behavior, 


pospitaliza por ET la 2 illn 
pe child disp 4Y ‘or disturbances reflect physical illness 


‘Id’s behavior 


t 
wations where the Cai udes that will insure satisfactory levels of mental 


f “Don’t’s” as well as “Do's” for adult 


ven 
pea Workshop problems 


of typical experiences, with questions 


clude each chapter. 


iscussion, CON i 
for di clearly what their aims are. Let me quote them 


The authors explain very 
gs stated on pp. 17, 18: 
With about equal emphasis on WHAT NOT TO DO and 
WHAT TO DO, the aims of First Aid for Mental Health are: 


1. To prevent continued, added, and avoidable damage or 
danger to children who are in acute states of emotional or men- 
tal disturbance. To reduce, insofar as possible, the tension within 
a child suffering from acute emotional or mental disturbances. 


2. To advise adults regarding the nature and extent o f damage 
which a child’s emotional or mental disturbance may inflict upon 
bis personality. 


3. To advise adults h ‘oht thi ee 
R hat pe ow to do the right thing at the right time 


4. To advise adults regardi ; ; ; 
: , s regarding actions they can avoid which 
might result in lowering the mental health levels of the child. 


5. To reassure adults who are in daily contact with children by 


Offering th fs 
havior. em non-technical interpretations of the child’s be- 


6, — 
whic fe ae in broad terms the general conditions under 
Professional h, stable for the mental health first aider to secure 
wi elp for the child. Wherever practicable, this book 


„Oler concre ; : 
tional help, te suggestions as to procedures for securing suc 


Tn tellin 
a We Ps ld What first aid for mental health is not, the authors state 
40 : not consid fir s} ee 9) Q- 
ider first aid “for the child in an emergency em" 


Sttuati 

f > . on . a . 

etaliation fo as any form of punishment, reprimand, of admonition + 
r his misbehavior” , ’ 


© authors wi 

a he tly it give warning that—"the formularized speech, the 
; 3 ly avoided Ane to say to a child in a given situation bas been gen- 
me intense f though here and there you will come across a child who 
an for child eeling for and reliance upon words, words do not one 
em what they mean for adults.” ..+ “Their own most 
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and reliable language is that of behavior; they believe th 
of adult behavior.” 


is book is of great value to teachers in helping them ; 
Mo language of child behavior. It can serve as a dictiona p detstang 
behavior that can do much to redefine for the teacher “discipline child 
lems” and learning difficulties in our students, | Prob. 


SILVIA B. FRIEDLANDER 


[F ebr “ary, 


1954) 
be Lye 


e Same to 


a 


ASSIGNMENT FOR TODAY 


“Don't be cynical,” Judge Coates said. “A cynic is just a man 
who found out when he was about 10 that there wasn’t any Santa 
Claus, and he’s still upset. Yes, there’ll be more wats; and soon, I 
don’t doubt. There always have been. There'll be deaths and dis- 
appointments and failures. When they come, you meet them. 


Nobody promises you a good time or an easy time. I don't know 
who it was who said wh 


en we think of the past we regret and 

when we think of the future we fear. And with reason. But no 
bets are off. There is the Present to think of and as long as you 
ive there always will be. In the present, every day is a miracle. 
€ world gets up in the morning and is fed and goes to work, 
and in the evening it comes home and is fed again and perhaps 
a little amusement and 80€s to sleep. To make that possible, 

so much has to be done by so many people that, on the face of it, 
hell ot high ae every day we do it; and every day, come 


er, we're going to have to go on doing it as we 
aS we can.” aan 8 8 


— James Gould Cozzens, T'he Just and the Unjust (1942) 
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— be heat "i a publication for the dissemination of articles written 
IS O e school es i 
writer of the article, Th system. The opinions expressed are those of the 


i e articles should not be interpreted as 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, he super 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


5, 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION M 
| which is on file in libraries. 


l 
Ee 43 | 


leve] at 
a ie 


i upply of workers, the 
there exists 2 shortage 1n he 5 - recniinen t The 
never chools for training an 
aa Jooks tO the sc! exception. As far back as the war 
coms rofession NaS “7 A ought the help of our schools. In 
aS cals and — E caeole established a committee com- 
8 the Sup oe einttnOce and representatives of every = 
ae “hich was interested in the problem. With the ai 
alized am tan the Superintendent stepped up the schools j long- 
ans ne program of interesting qualified students in the 
ME ni of the nursing profession. The schools sought not 
n a meg an interest in the students but planned ways and 
ai of giving basic nursing courses and expanded training op- 
portunities through a wider choice of electives. 





A brief review of what is being done through various channels 
and at various levels may contribute to our efforts to meet this 
community need. We must be mindful that our role is to guide the 
individual to a career for which she has interest and ability and in 
which she will be a happy, contented person, contributing to soci- 
ety..This can be said to be the ideal for any career, but nowhere are 


ele 1 = 2 a 
a of interest and personality more vital than in the field of 


For the 
m 
Prag Ost part students who plan to enter professional schools 
ing are those who co 


Course, This number yan “ss a four-year college-preparatory 
academic high school nes, but certainly hundreds come from our 
“ate that in twen s yearly. In addition to these the records indi- 
Werte enrolled in “i academic high schools 2738** students 
._ O have expresse ie nursing classes. The latter may be students 
Ntroduced to its NO career interest in nursing, but who when 
z sources o Possibilities may become interested in the field. 

Offer al ential nurses are three vocational high schools 
Ones Which pr ical nurse preparatory courses and three additional 
“timate bon Ovide classes in home nursing. While it is dificult to 
ion 6 am nurses come from these groups, it may be a 
` c community that such a wide cross-section of the 


tative Di è mm 
Or iza lon Director, Cooperative Education. 
“port of H. S. Division, 1953. 
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students in our secondary schools are familiar with ang arch T 
ate 


to some degree in the nursing field, 
Another channel through which interested ttaineg 
dents become potential nurses is the cooperatiy e Walifieg 
cation and it is with this program that I shall q i Program of Stu. 
article. ) “a Primarily aie 


THREE YEARS OF PROGRESS. The cooper 
a 


which has been operating in the business of New ve Program — 
ok City fo, 


more than 35 years was extended to . 

the recommendation of the an ta for the he in 1950 
Training of Hospital Personnel. At the present n rutment ang 
school, five academic and four vocational, offer m nine’ high 
hospital-aide program. Twenty-four hospitals are a COOperative 


350 student-workers are currently in i 
the hospital and a two-week at ak mat ba i 
Students selected for the cooperative hospital ide Ca 
had one year of basic training in nursin a pon: eas Dae 
1 8 prior to being placed in 
hospitals. They receive the prevailing wages given to other perso 
on similar jobs. They abide by the regulations that are met bate 
similar hospital personnel, such as working in turn on Saturdays 
Sundays, or holidays just as do other hospital workers. The one 
respect in which we have asked a deviation from the general rule is 
in the matter of hours of assignment. The Board of Education feels 
a responsibility to maintain all possible safeguards for student 
while traveling to and from hospitals, and therefore we asked hos- 
pitals to adhere to day shifts for cooperative workers. It should 
recorded that the cooperating hospitals shared our concern tor i 
young cooperative workers and agreed not to assign them befor 
7 a.m. or after 8 p.m. 
nd of the 


A listing of the areas to which they are assigned and "te 
duties performed by the cooperative hospital-aides will indica he 
value of the experience to them personally and the v4 ue O 
services they render to the hospitals employing them. 


Areas: Maternity Operating Room 
Nursery Private Floors erious casts) 
Gynecology Surgical Wards (not most i 
Pediatrics Out-Patient Department 


erating, and 





g SPOT LIGHS. 


TH 
ypsiNG raK d: 
i puties performee: follow formulas | 
pale bea and evening ne 
mo l 
c operative cate ringe Cants to X-ray clinics 
st-operati¥ aken take patients tO y 
Ei ratures f bathe patients 
ulses taken ik admitting and discharging units 
respiration t en (set-ups) 
assist dietitian and tray girls 


pack gloves ils back rubs , 
ck trays, hospital utens keep utility room linen closet 


a 
give enema P ier 

et patients ready for meals give water, juices 
get patients ready for prenatal care 


visitors aee , 
put flowers in vases cleaning instruments, syringes, 
scrubbing utensils 


The students receive ratings from the hospitals on their job per- 
formance. This rating becomes a part of the school record. As in 
all felds in the cooperative program supervision of the students at 
work is a responsibility of the Director who is assisted by coordi- 
m = each school who visit places of employment to insure 
ob en ag aes Mace school instruction and the 
M anid 7 the hospital cooperative group these school- 

gistered nurses. 


In 
sala m . dur Ing which the program has operated in 
ted. Because of the enya student aides have been gradu- 
stam of this kind it -e records that are maintained in a pro- 
"pect to student possible to give a more accurate picture with 
status after graduation than is usually practicable. 


e follow; 
“Xperience inal 7 are submitted as another proof that practical 
Sid provides the highest type of motivation. 


No. who replied 









No. 
apite viata” aw, pn Soild one 
"1953 m a 10 9 10 1 
Une 1953 140 33 13 7 13 pan 

1 19 19 2 11 
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As indicated above, since the inception of th arch, 195, 
gram in the hospital field, the profession benefited Pet 
42 who are continuing study to become r i 
become practical nurses, and 25 remaining 


openings. 


ative bin. 
Egistered iie xXtent of 


in a variety of hospi 


NURSING NEEDS. In view of the gravity of th 
high type of career in question, and above all. the re 
need that is to be served, it becomes a primary Neo i 
measures to increase the number of candidates for hi heh 
What are some of the problems that merit carefu] ma = 
The nursing profession is in competition with the f pi 
salaried labor market of other fields. more highly 
The nursing professi i 
B — profession requires a round-the-clock Schedule of 
The nursing profession needs carefully screened applicants, B 
the nature of the duties to be performed good health and tie 
tional, mental, and physical stability are necessary in dealing with 
the sick and convalescent. | 
The nursing profession demands recruits of average or better 
ability. To recruit is one phase of the problem, but to guide young 
people who can meet the demands of the profession narrows the 
Process considerably. Let me be realistic. No one aspect of the in- 
dividual’s record or history is the controlling factor, but the poten- 
tial required for registered nurses and to a lesser extent for practical 
nurses is the same as aspirants must have for other professional, 
sub-professional, and technical pursuits. Thus one finds a highly 
competitive situation in the recruitment of candidates for nursing 
In an analysis of the total needs of the hospital field, it would see? 
that many duties which were performed in the past only PY 7 
doctor are now functions of the registered nurse; duties for PEN 
exclusively the function of the registered nurse now may paR, 
be carried out by a practical nurse; some care of chronic oD : 
non-medical attention to convalescents, and a variety of tas aides- 
sub- and semi-professional nature are allotted to hospi? roved 
Many individuals in the latter two categories are give? Ppl 
training appropriate to the level of job expectancy. om Nu! 
practical nurses are certified by the State of New g 


e shortage h 
Muni 
Evelop 





-a 


Seen See 


——<$——- 
~-e a re 


_ 
g SPOTLIGHT 


# itals pro- 
TAKES 7 -af aide category, hospitals pt 
e hospital aide 
poard, and, in de non-registered nurses work under the 
= a registered nurse. 


r 
a doctor O va 

Id be construed to mean that medical care 
— he rather, as in other professional areas, 


This 17 tin , 

oday i$ 1695 €” y g A the rule of the day. The magnitude of e 

peciali iog adequate attention and services to pens e- 

problem © Bi. ation and its accompanying training. It seems to 
ands specia” h hospitals in providing some 


it 
Is can cooperate WIth Ah’ > 
me that er training. Our contribution toward the registered 
of ae ge should continue to be that of guiding the interested 
nurse 


in high schools in the selection of proper 
a ame Owl adi ra to the particular professional school 
thet choice. Our contribution toward the practical nurse short- 
age can produce more tangible results at the secondary level. Care- 
ful appraisal of the requirements of the New York State Nurse 
Licensing Board of the State Education Department would seem 
to indicate that the necessary hours of instruction and the appropri- 


ate course content can be woven into the secondary school curricu- | 


lum. The further requirement of clinical experience which paral- 
lels very closely the cooperative hospital experience can easily be 
adapted to fulfill that requirement. In this latter respect the pattern 
: a and the mechanics are operating for such a coopera- 
of Men na be expanded. It remains for the Superintendent 
tion o Hos, it $ onal experts on the Commission for the Educa- 
manpower ? pi h ersonnel to fecognize that the schools have the 
quired on-the-job proper ly directed, trained, and given the re- 
of personnel “a lence will develop into a most satisfactory 
clearly shown th the category for which trained. Experience has 
characteristics on = kind of education provides two essential 
ental considerati vation and economic security. Both are fun- 
„perience has lik tons for young people in any choice of career. 
A this co sa “wise shown that twenty-four leading hospitals 
- Which, am are engaged in a mutually satisfactory relation- 
font in stimu T initiated to meet a general hospital need, has 
th register f ‘Ng interest in nursing and has provided recruits 

EXp “q and practical nursing. 
ANDING THE l bmit 

PROGRAM. In conclusion, may I su 

9 
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e—A Case of 








C 

H Po ty, om and Substane 
that one concrete suggestion to alleviate the — ch, 1954 ctical pedagog 
the further extension of the Cooperative Educatio nee shortage j pra i 
clude practical nurse training concurrent with h; t fO8tam to b H. STOC Sol of Music and Art 
tion. This would necessitate the enlarging of hei choo] edu a High $¢ Trid itarched pon by 
in some schools and the rearrangement of electives ecto Ctings at the National Rifle an Ohio, a good-nature qJ 
order to meet State requirements. It would also requite. Others in Many years ago Army at Camp Perry; ; Fia New York 
sion of existing relationships with hospitals in the A the expan. ; United States it one of his friends in the tent “a Se bad jut 
provide the clinical, on-the-job experience. Both one MmMunity to ‘rine came tO vis of which I was then a member. ‘ stewton 
feasible. Positions ate rate Civilian nd place in the National Individual Pisto a th 

on first of secon Pe him several questions about his form,’ the 


10 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION ... 
. .. is the education which gives a man a clear, conscious view 
of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in developing them, 
an eloquence in expressing them, and a force in urging them. It _ 
teaches him to see things as they are, to go right to the point, to 
disentangle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, and _ 
to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post with 
credit, and to master any subject with facility. It shows him how 
to accommodate himself to others, how to throw himself into ` 
their state of mind, how to bring before them his wont, how to 
influence them, how to bear with them. He is at home in any 
society, he has common ground with every class; he knows when 
to speak and when to be silent; he is able to converse, he is able 
to listen; he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a lesson 
seasonably, when he has nothing to impart himself; he 1s He 
ready, yet never in the way; he is a pleasant companion an ad 
comrade you can depend upon; he knows when to be serious î^, 
when to trifle, and he has a sure tact which enables him to ss 7 
with gracefulness and to be serious with effect. He has wy p 
of a mind which lives in itself, while it lives in the wor "eg 
which has resources for its happiness at home when it can? ports 
abroad. He has a gift which serves him in public, and sup and 
him in retirement, without which good fortune 1s but v 5 > 
with which failure and disappointment have a charm. ich i 
which tends to make a man all this is in the obj Ch, though 
pursues as useful as the art of wealth or the art of he ertain, 1S 
it is less susceptible of method, and less tangible, less ¢ 


complete in its results. —John Henry Cardinal Newman 


“Uh > J 





and I was eager tO e which in shooting the A5 Colt automatic— 
rincipal ec stance and grip. I reserved my most im- 
te oficial tinh last: where on the pistol did he keep his 
an on Ten much pressure did he exert with it? At this he 
eiT right hand for me to see and said with a giggle, “I ain t 
got no thumb.” l l 
The memory of this marine came back to me with amusing 
relevancy many years later in a situation which may bear telling 
for its own sake. I was at that time a specialist gunner in the Navy, 
stationed on one of the islands in the Pacific; and I had been asked 
to supervise the pistol range while the chief in charge went to sick 
bay. Late one afternoon, as we were about to secure the range, a 
second class radio man came hurrying up and asked to be allowed 
‘0 shoot some thirty rounds of ammunition that he had brought 
K an pa was taking off the next morning and, since a 
let him dooce y ipa of personal defense is his .45 a, 
give him ee watched him do so on the chance that I pri 
Btoup of ten me — advice. To my surprise he fired a tight 
‘lock: that ie a ut it was just outside the four ring at nine 
of the bull's e -S 8toup was about twenty inches from the center 
ofa Clock Pe at a spot where the figure ‘9’ would be on the dial 
Pasted ove. Ve pasted the target—little squares of paper are 
over vet the bullet hol i d over and 
~I agenta oles and the same target is used € 
ata Point abane that, since he was hitting at nine o'clock, he aim 
Clock. At thie twenty inches from the center of the bull at three 
ally in char S Suggestion the young man said that the chief usu- 
e left of ad explained to them that the pistol would aw 
hump e the point of aim if it were not firmly braced by the 


rather well up on the safety; that, consequentiy, “ 
1 
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a ee ee 


thought he would like to i 
i continue to aim arch 
with more thumb pressure. i at the same ree a 
1 
Nt, bur 


fished 1s x LEARNER. It was at that 
si ed to my mind the picture of the grinni Moment is 
a umbless hand for me to see, and I h ng Marine hota: there 
ness with which thi ? ad to smil Oldin 
ness with which this young man had received lile at the sa, YP 
instruction, for I have been astonished, =a 1 
e : mannerism or odd bit of information phen learn Y wha 
1a y some of my students. ‘Then I said to th ave been remen 
Ps e the pistol would shoot to the left if it the young man k 
e thumb, it was my opinion, after t were not suppo at, 
many expla P anation in his particular case- I OOt, that that 
planations for shooting to the left or tc Said there were 
or low: there were the shooter's to the right, or hi 
siais ofie ed eyes, stance, prip. fina: eh, 
pn of the pistol, the weather, and other ‘fa 811p, flinching, the 
ar of external ballistics; but that the val Ayer that lie in the 
= l is that of a pistol was the size of the pea of L marksman as 
ce his shooting was consistent, the sim m4 ro 
pe mi rp D to change the point of ain, My tal aie 
as this: “ ° na j- 
: “If you have to í m acmon 
where you are aiming, then a ty pct amy = if it doesn't shoot 
you shoot well enough to be guided b Ji point of aini 
case, that is all you will have ime 0 oe udder th Rae 
He listened : ve time to do under the circumstances.’ 
clips with care ads Lien eee and aes 
. The t 
ma tie k t the very spot that his rpg A 
whether he had changed his poi i id that 
he had not, but th ged his point of aim he sat 
didn’t I think y w he had increased his thumb pressure, 42 
har wkl the e had done a little better as a result? I answered 
Kiar wamal ap was somewhat smaller, it was no neafet : 
exh ed to hit, and that the only advice I could give bm 
ss moment was to aim to the right. 
mi pi ee man reloaded and with grim determination fired bi 
deel 04 en Just where he had fired the others. Then he ai, 
A nt seem to i ; 
and prepared to leave. : get enough pressure on mY 
RE a ance le 
a At this point, since I could not in conscient? 


12 






I told him I would 
condition that he 
as far from the 


sTANCE 7 ; 
nfidence in his shooting, 
house, Of the single 


„n 00 W ‘on th 
pim g ren rounds hat Í encilled on the target -o T 
mark t groups were at nine. To 


‘clock as his 
he fired the ten rounds I gave him. When 
he had fired a very mice 


and he saw that 
f the bull for a ‘possible,’ that 1s, a pet 
d that he could hardly speak. When 


score, ewhat I asked him to tell me frankly why 


ehad cal dvice in the first place. And he said, “I 
he hada £ d was so sensible, I didn’t think it could 


tell you, € 


ight. 
c both laughed at this, and I s 


at 2 r ull at thre 
she readi agreed an 4 
this d to the target 
we wa ght - the center O 
group ! B he was SO delighte 
med down som 
followed my 4 


hief, what you sai 
aid that, for my part, I had been 


puzzled why he had persisted in blaming his thumb for shooting at 
nine o'clock when there were so many other possible explanations 
v account for it more simply. For example, I added, the western 
sun on his left—ranges are generally laid out with the target to 
the north—might easily account for his shooting to the left. (This 
guarded against in match shooting by coating the sights with 
ii — I had no sooner said that than a thoughtful look 
> o his eyes and he said, not without the introductory exple- 
ja E hee ara “That must be it, chief; I remember 
this morning I was shooti ohet” 
T eei hc tea onog a the right!” 
tecondite and esoteric principl Siy find it x a 
noses E ae e only to it lying right under our 
Of Staring right into our eyes. didia 





—<«» 


HENRY f 
„Nor. 1, Siete DEFINES A HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT 
€ can say, | | See oh Sete .. First of all a man must see, before 
q outhful poetry i the eye of science, which is barren, nor 
oo It... At first bl ich is impotent. But taste the world and 
a ush a man is not capable of reporting truth; 
€d and saturated with it first. 


E- e Heart of Thoreau’s Journals ( ed. Odell 
epard. Houghton Mifflin Co, 1927) 
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INQUENCY 7 t= 
The Question of Signs and Sym} oN OF pELINQ „aching a subject WE are gu = 
Delinquency ols of fH acher , more ON be within out BE meal be 
te shou ent. e : 
ALAN A. NATHAN l pols AS ajs, and it ical developm ction 
Christopher Columbus High School ds ad of atyp nfirmed oom : 





n accredited, co 


pe thes et i ective 
coga tO identify on be 7 directe d imme diately to Corr 
child S 


My interest in this matter deepened as I aght BOY ild sh à 
disciplinary area of school work. My obsetvarisa of cae to aug aladjuste | veer, the hat dened truant, the 1n- 
person in his work at school, afternoon centers, eye ~ 8tOwin herap): tly, the perennial ern of behavior before ten years 
tional centers, in community religious centers, in 29 oon Tecrea: The a f otie Jeveloped a patt ust be 2 similarity in the re- 
vate children’s camp has forced the question—the quent FS 1D pri. yererate © in high school. There i; ke every effort to find these 
can we note early the signs of an atypical, extremely ne on of how f age, P the reactions. We shoul ma Tee The school system 
I suspect the percentage of positive results obt eetive child, nses, 19 hem before it 1s t00 . 


ained in high schoo 
&roup is small—too 
n souls and potential. 


iti set up a system of strong, scientifically 


Er t position to set U] e this task 
a pa and redirection. Those who undertak 
oun 


h it with hard analysis, on 
r% OS not guess work or fancy-sounding pseudo-scien 


kfc terminology, and not concepts developed by untrained, though 
wocationally interested, workers. 


in redirecting the unhappy non-complying 
small; and somewhere this wastage of huma 


for-goodness might be reduced. 


We receive these unfortunate adolescents with their vicious, 
anti-social and asocial behavior patterns well rooted and already 
ground into their makeup. We try to break their warped manner 
of thinking and of doing things but we use traditional methods and 
a few untested techniques. A handful give us satisfactory results, 
But they are so few that if this were a money-producing business, 
we would be bankrupt. By any standards of successful outcomes or 
by standards of practical business we have no reason to continue 
with our present approach. It is spiritually and emotionally sterile 
in positive achievement with these adolescents. 

The amount of time, energy, and clerical follow-up taken by this 
asocial group is enormous, and seems even more enormous 10 light 

of the little success which we achieve. . 


YOUTH COUNCILS. It is suggested that in connection eee 
this approach of research youth councils be set up in every schoo 
district consisting of a licensed psychiatrist, a legal representative 
of the Children’s Court, a trained licensed welfare worker, and a 
ttained licensed representative from the Board of Education. The 
youth council should have specific legally assigned powers of cor- 
rection, redirection, fine, and assignment for both parents and the 
elinquent, 
Pe Ss suggested that each elementary school have a somewhat 
at set-up to locate and identify the negatively peripheral types 


"e they become obdurated by repetition. Each of these | 


IDENTIFYING THE FUTURE DELINQUENT. | feel that A councils should do t 


; i iscipli z if unsuccess- 
patterns of negativeness start in the first years of the future x ~ at that level iaip A A ae to the 
quent; that they jell and solidify in the seventh to tenth aa age ict youth council for further f om Note that discipline, 
become a series of unconscious acts in the pre-teen and p“ s hi : = ction, and psychiatric —_— ale tye placed in the hands 
Thus somewhere in the delinquent’s elementary schoo!’ work in the trained, specialized aai and not of merely well-mean- 
plight might be identified, and he might be reached an Schers, pe 
on and redirected to socially useful citizenship. hize „o Ying all the above is the need to know, find, and recog- 


n gmo 

It is my conviction that there must be signs and symbols a" be 

tional and social behavior that foretell the youngster © sigs and 
a problem. Research should be set up to locate t° 
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Signs and Saal behavior pattern. This 

Must and symbols of the atypica 

Professio One by a research program directed and controlled by 
nally trained members of the school system. 
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Topsies in Rebellion 


CHARLES A. TONSOR 
Grover Cleveland High School 


Those of us who are concerned with schoo] “discipline 
noticed during the last decade or so an increasing al 
handing the “disciplinary cases.” They are much more ; Pj 
dependent, aggressive, ungovernable, and defiant o : 
Some of the traditional controls exercised over them 3 
church, school have broken down. 

But very important, the mass media of communicat: 
developed into stimulating agencies that affect iana ma 
individuals. Young people on panels have asserted that i te. 
about police graft, gangster-government tie-in’s, politico-racke 
groups, and influence peddling have deeply affected the vous 
people. They have lost their idealism and turned cynical, They 
emphasize the “they-get-away-with-it” and the fact that any law 
may be broken with impunity if you know the right people. 


Pn 


tless, in 
uthority, 
by home, 


IN SPIRITUAL REVOLT. Many of them rove the streets at 
night in gangs or groups, or congregate in hangouts late into the 
nights. Some engage in acts of wanton destruction either through 
fear of being called “chicken” or on the principle “Monkey sees, 
monkey does.” The “desperado” instinct, nurtured by ideas and 
attitudes garnered from newspaper comics, comic books, radio, 
television, movies with their overstimulation to excitement, come 
to the fore, and they must prove that they are real men and women 
by deeds of daring and danger. Add to this the social milieu which 
constantly emphasizes war, death, arms, destruction, and you ast 
an atmosphere of tension and turbulence increased by the pang $ 
near camps and the escapades of some service men and gh Te 
men. Youth tends to lose its sense of values since at least all P 
face the intolerable situation of the draft, which may 
bite out of the most precious period of their lives. ; 
spiritual revolt against a culture that does not know o% stall 
lish peace. Wat, bombs, and coming destruction f° qu 
being drummed into their ears. And the giris, seeing 
part from the community, are equally affected. 9 |. ey cas? 
Each year has seen a increase in numbers of disciplin a what 
‘ ° — orkers, 
in spite of the multiplication of counselors, case W 
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nxi 
w ct 
ps npr ; ae that wate re pre 
S ai 
we Ty there W? ume a P ected; but the P i 
ask Di b „self Of was to b P Je addicts alcoholics, & 
gre That bee “ hard core to inclu es the idea of cause an 
jato peyond the wh 
ded DEY sters 10 
expan’ ned youns led. ma f 
j a! has f e the apparently chronic a Lad 
e ; d to classi y their culture to such a g 


l wat as chronic with little hope of 


eople? How can 


a 
is of young P 
eif t how can ei say ae eychopath and not an e emo- 
rovem '„dAdiyidual 1S a . im’ 
, sure that the inet less we have a long history of him 


» person unless WS ‘ronment of 
tionally a disturbed” ioiii p en gai react in 
An “emoti | such as a school must =~» 
authority OF gnome e psychopath. Psychiatrists now use the 


‘milar to those of the Poy*: wenn, a 
ni sociopath to avoid a distinction about which they may 


sure, j 

The emotionally disturbed individual—the neurotic pouri 
—is far more likely to be the one with whom we have : ao 
grips. His main difficulty is in the field of interpersonal re ee 
ships and internal stresses as revealed by worries, fears, eal 5 $ 
rebellion, aggression, and even depression. He can not get - = 
with people because he has grievances, real or fancied. Our eto 
must be focussed on interpersonal relationships—whatever 1m: 
provement we make in him we make because we have incr 

his competence in this area. 


LIKE TOPSY. One basic fact emerges from studies of as 
dency and disturbed children: most of these children have gro 


by io Topsy and taken their mores from the family li 
Ae toam the streets and hangouts by night. They have n 
nt 


o i ee °a? ‘The 
have n Egrated into a home nor trained to responsibility. y 
O 


© chores or tasks which are theirs to do nor have they he S 
ults in doing them. They are Topsies, left to 810W by themselve 


“¢ grow in rebellion. them. That 


9 Work with thin or people is to love and respect pa 
np basis of gang loyalty. The young people have learned to = 
f 4 ith them. Our 


“spect the wrong people by working W! 17 
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munities do not harness the potentia 
therefore he learns to love and ape arini me adole 
to snare him into devious ways for their ow. © Pave 
people feel no tie between themselves, their h Profit, 7 yo 
nity, their church, their school. Thousands of ie np thei ne 
inside a church and are antagonistic to it. Tiron - Ve never R 
ricular program, its personality-building pr -amn h i : 
create an area of experience in working with the ergs! mus, 
thus creating the right kind of loyalty. 8% people and 
THE HUMAN TOUCH OF THE TEACHER If | 
successful in this field, we must expect of the teach We are to 
less specialized competencies of the case worker Ti, Some of 
do much because when the teacher works, the individ teacher can 
feel himself a case. He is one of the i e y ual does not 
‘ Sroup even if different 
in need of help. The more the teacher can do to get the j ie 
to help himself the better. Sure, it will often try the Fe read 
Job; sure, improvement will be Slow. It may come oai af ie 
y alter the 
young person has been out of schoo] some time—when the for. 
mula experience + information” begins to Operate automatically 
to produce “insight.” But once the formula has resulted in action, 
the individual is adjusted. | 
. The teacher can not reform the individual; he may work upon 
him to get him to help himself; he may provide opportunities for 
self-direction and in doing this may have to face failure and te- 
sistance, to say the least. But only the human touch of the teacher 
with understanding of the stresses operating within the child can 
produce results. And these results may come in a Latin lesson, 40 
English lesson, or any subject lesson if the teacher is alert to the 
human values of his subject. Discipline, yes, but through the pre* 


sure of personality on personality, not of authority on rebellion. 


ij ee 
FOR THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE j 
in 
Harpo Marx was once invited to visit Alexander we t0 
Vermont, and borrowed a decrepit vehicle from Ben broken- 
drive up there. When he arrived, Woolcott stared at the 
down car in amazement and demanded, “What is it?” _, 
“No insults, please,” said Harpo. “This is my town Caf. 
“Yes,” replied Woolcott, “and the town is Pompeii. 
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il “Sjow Learners Are Slo 
Al WwW 


WILLIAM IsAACS s High School 


bu 
her Colum d 
-normal learners 
arners and slow-n¢ : 
; know that j ee and present difficulties which — 
ad peas schools, special classes 


ate real p 
-Fa not minimize. In many d do profit very greatly 
from small classes, 


rs do They can an 
post E2 plished for them. aaa 
; prian more so than ee Ae especially devised for 


d ourses O 
: hers, an C 

thetic teac 

sympa 


-normal classes obviously 
os boys and girls ot and the greatest effort, 
Jog there. Wit Tiffen! vompfehending what they read, 
aio ee moe Fa and expressing their own ideas 
i ten is no mistake about it; they are slow or slow-normal 
a have also found that some of the students in — 
normal classes seem brighter than the others. They read well, have 
litle difficulty understanding what they read, and express them- 
selves clearly. Teachers frequently wonder how these students got 
into slow-normal classes, and what they are doing there. But the 
reasons very soon become clear—whether or not such students 
belong. Practically all of them show not the slightest interest in 
anything which goes on in the classroom, whether it is a current 
sh 's discussion, a lesson on the American Revolution, or even 
oa 7 > not work up to their capacities or make any — 
linde, p their school work done. They remind one of a twe n 
~at least " Jogging along on four cylinders. In their view, schoo 

âs It Is now constituted—has nothing to offer. 
“J come into the room at the very last moment, become rest- 


Ss a “ene! 
"d talkative in a very short time (they do not seem to have 


All reac 


“Th speak | 

i telan aig of slow learners and slow-normal learners, the present writef 

2490 to Gog, Pupils with an approximate I.Q. range of about 75 to = 
SSis Of this respectively, Although their problems are not the pee a, 

article 1S equally applicable to both groups. It should be = > 

determinin = P via quotient is not the only factor involv 

at .. Pupus fall into these categories. 

o taughr jis 'S made in this article to discuss what should ar Shen elon 
t the t Sow and slow normal learners, nor is there any im 


At approaches and programs are sound or unsound. 
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any span of attention), and they are all packed ö 
leave at least ten minutes before the period is over and reag 

When left to themselves, most of them talk endles l 
are especially preoccupied with sports, automobiles Sly. The boys 
movies, television, and of course, girls. The girls maio LOtrods" 
cosmetics, television, and, of course, boys, Jor tn Clothes 

They do not read very much. A quick glance a 
page, and the scandals of the tabloid NEOA e See Sl 
perusal of romance, true-story, sports, and detective ston iona 
zines—this sums up their reading. "Y maga. 

Some of these students are simply apathetic; others are defini 
hostile and antagonistic.* It would be a mistake to assume R 
apathetic and antagonistic learners constitute new species of v 
dents. Much has been written and known about them for i 
years. 

In a general way, it is possible to distinguish the attitudes and 
behavior of apathetic learners from those of antagonistic learners, 
The former respond indifferently, if at all; the latter respond nega- 
tively, with hostility. There is no mistaking the determination with 
which both groups, and especially the antagonistic learners, not 
only ignore, but completely resist, learning. 

The existence of apathetic and antagonistic students is complete- 
ly borne out by studies of school mortality. Amazingly large num- 
bers of students leave school not because of economic conditions of 
because of their inability to do school work, but rather because they 
are tired of school, and feel, rightly or wrongly, that school has 
nothing to offer them. 


Special classes—Experimental General (XG)—have pr 
ated in New York City schools for some types of slow and = 
normal learners. An attempt is made to keep out of these € nets 
antagonistic, and probably to a lesser extent, apathetic ih 
Unfortunately, in most other classes set up for slow and $° cathe 
mal learners, no such efforts are made. It is in these class" 4 


than in classes under the XG program that the problems 
here arise, 





d in sof 
* These categories do not exhaust all the types of students fong pot leas? 
and slow-normal classes. There are other types of students ai anta onisti¢ as 
because of emotional blocks, Still others are apathetic Of 


well as slow to learn. 
20 
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RNERS” 4 , -Iling to 
m y taken to task for " io e 
chers 2! rmal classes. This y> = pe kem 
fea iow of slow-n’ >. They know that slow pa yee 
ee Oy. Ty realize the ner 10 teach these 
se eto es their relu es 
7 To thes pps gro i of apathetic and antagonistic 
s fo; es chiefiy from thes ] These students create 
lasses arises C J their way into these classes. 


ive to 
jegrners WHO fin nd unpleasant atmosphere, not very conduci akz 
, hostile, oa rning. It is not slow learners, per se, to w 
. f to . 
aching 0 


teachers object. 


»SLO 





uent! 


Apathetic Learners 


There are many causes of, and explanations for, apathy among 
large numbers of students. 


(1) Much education comes from reading. At one time reading 
was one of the few sources of recreation and pleasure available to 
young people. Today reading has stiff competition from radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures. Many students find that reading cannot 
hold a candle to the more attractive forms of entertainment af- 
forded by these mass media of communication. Such students see 
w reason for reading when there are more pleasant and less de- 
manding ways of spending time. 


wa" don't you read your assignment?” an English teacher re- 
auy asked one of her apathetic students. 


It’s too much trouble,” was his simple reply. 


2 
in cptbough there was probably never a golden age in edu- 


Cation wh i 

ton, itis > student achievement measured up to teacher expecta- 
ec araa probably true that there has been a notice- 

decade,” SCholarship at almost all levels during the past two 


Sholarsh; ; 
i ve alt requires undisturbed, as well as clear, minds. At no 


a WOtties one had peace of mind and been completely free 
athe broki Ut the anxieties and tensions of a war-torn Wor: 
iE the “n homes and separated families which have resul 
met This and the post-war years, have created even greate 
Dro aS made itself felt in the classroom. ne 

a Military service has also cast @ great 3 
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SA a PO [Marep, h 
over the lives of teen-age boys. Faced with this pros 54) 
the older boys in high schoo] have become extreme y many of 
They frequently find it difficult to apply themselves to tied touble d 
What is even more important, they do not see 
studying. 
3) Boys and girls are victims of their environmen, ; 

sini a sense. Their views mirror those o Í the bate another 
—a world which places high value upon materia l things Tore 
cessful men in the community who are admired, emulates Suc. 
envied by most people are those with beautiful homes, big a 
and large television sets; the ones who keep their Wives in nat 
coats and diamonds, and who live extravagantly and enterta; 
lavishly. It would be demonstrably false for teachers to arpue ka 
these men studied hardest in school and therefore made the most 
money. 


Teachers find it extremely difficult to replace the resulting 
cynicism with a balanced respect for learning. 


© Studies 
DY point in 


(4) Many students come from homes of a socio-economic level 
where their every need is not only provided for, but even antici 
pated. The push and drive which their parents required to succeed 
seem to be lacking in their o ffspring. There seems to be little need 
for persistency, perseverance, sacrifice, and hard work on the part 
of the children. The kind of success they are interested in has 
already come to them without much effort. 


(5) In addition to the apathy of some well-fed, well-cared-for 
middle-class boys and girls, there is also the apathy of some Seed 
bers of disinherited minority groups. Some Negro and Puerto a 
children and some members of other minority groups err 
show little interest in schoo] because they feel there is no sig | 
place for them in our society. ART 

The minority situation, admittedly bad, has been impon of, 
will probably continue to improve. However, even if passerine? 
this attitude persists, and will probably continue for a cons 
and indefinite time, 


(6) Educationally Speaking, Americans are _— ional € 
tional era, For better or worse, the old order—tra rer syste 
tion—seems to be on the way out in the public s 
22 
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NERS” ARE SLOW 
q, "SLOW —_ in the course of the growth and de- 
ol have arisen int troversies over goals and 
problems ew education. The con tp a 
ny Fat of the n es of facilities and supplies, and the dearth 
ve? ves, the ee ed and emotionally conditioned staff have 
of a adequately i uncertainty. (It is no secret that some teachers 
„ated consider ely skeptical towards, or hostile to, the new pro- 
have been ae reflected in the attitudes, study habits, and 


gram.) we = students, who have become unwitting victims of 
training OF 


rhis transition. 
Antagonistic Learners 


Antagonistic learners present an entirely different pattern of 
behavior. Any contacts with them, however brief, soon disclose 
several stark realities: these students are generally anti-social, 
sullen, resentful, and uncooperative. They bristle with hostility 
toward teachers, and often toward other Students. They do not 
participate very much in class recitations. They lack motivation to 
learn. They cannot be interested in formal or informal education 
by any tricks drawn from the pedagogic bag and anxiously dangled 
before their eyes at the beginning of recitation periods by desperate 

Of Opportunities to disrupt class recitations. 


Cater to their most articulate interests— 
` Atagonistic students do not regard this as a 
1 y So het seem very eager to receive any school- 
nes. They believe they can do, and are doing, very 


» 4Nd Cars 


, Vuda 
vh intag ri “Sselors and teachers who have had any experience 
“ally COme ue Students, and have studied their behavior, gen- 
a O the Same Conclusion: most of them are emotionally 
tally Com JS and pirls Their outward show of aggression go 
wiy, PeDSates for some inner fear, anxiety, frustration, 
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It seems a mistaken notion to believe that des arch, 1954) 
boys and girls can be reached or helped by placing i an Bonis 
with slow learners. These disturbed pupils benefit ` em in classe, 
all. They tend to become demoralizing influences Ear little, i¢ $ 
teachers. The probabilities are that these students pee Stude 
slow-normal classes mot because most administrators ‘Nt0 slow 
or misinformed, but simply because there does not ao 18N0ran, 
other place to put them. m to be any 


Can Anything Be Done? 


It is not this writer's purpose to present a ; 
how to deal with the many problems of apathetic we onal of 
learners. Their problems have been studied by teachers a 
counselors, psychologists and psychiatrists for some tina S 
perts have not come up with all the answers, but they have i S 
many of them. Despite some differences of Opinion, it is not ou 
of knowledge which acts as the chief barrier to the solution of 
many of these problems, Rather it is the lack of funds to imple 
ment basic findings, which recommend more psychologists, psy. 
chiatrists, social workers, and teachers ; more schools of all kinds; 
additional supplies and equipment for more and varied types of 
educational programs, : | 


APATHETIC LEARNERS. It has already been indicated that 
world conditions and some aspects of American culture make for 
indifference on the part of some students to general education. 
Apathetic students especially seem imbued with an intensely prac 
tical outlook on education, They do not see anything in the su% 
of American history or literature which will help them earn mop a 
to buy their first car or television set. Unfortunately, in many het 
teachers cannot do very much to change this attitude. Ap? 


students will continue to be with us in the foreseeable pont 
’ 


Despite this indifference on the part of many apathetic Si | lag 
it is nevertheless true that there is a considerable education 
between what students are taught and what many educat ih he 
students should be taught to bring education into 

needs of society and the interests of students themselves eg solely 


It is entirely questionable whether education can be 8 
24 
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vant-garde educators main- 
ese felt needs 


„Low LEARNERS” 


A many 4 
oT of students, 0 ow precisely what th 


ote chers really Bet Hee s articulate about felt needs because 


alwa i 
nts m aré si fully aware of what their felt needs 
them 


even HEY tess, schools must make an effort to -= these om 
gre. Nevet? ulate needs as far as possible. Teachers must con 

essed OF x p and re-evaluate their courses of study, methods, 
tinue tO gan rocedures, as many have been doing. Teachers 
and AS pamar to continue experimenting with newer 


ul ao ich depart from traditional curricula and traditional 
tec 


‘enti ethods. 
ass recitation m 
i If increased educational efforts continue to be thus expended, 


“+ adequate financial support, perhaps some apathetic students 
nirs i to some extent from their intellectual lethargy. - 


ANTAGONISTIC LEARNERS. In the case of antagonistic 
learners, the situation is different, and far more serious. Antago- 
nistic learners do not belong, and cannot be helped effectively, in 
regular schools which cater to the needs of comparatively normal 
boys and girls. What is most likely is that most of them can be 
helped, if at all, only by specially trained experts (teachers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and social workers) in special schools 
brea emphasis can be placed upon individual therapy, and where 
ect matter as such will be comparatively unimportant. 


Pang there are very few special schools which cater to 
ii tegda . For want of a better place to put them, they are kept 
termini wool and often dumped—a harsh but not inaccurate 
not belong. Classes with slow learners, where they obviously do 

The setti 
handling S up of enough special schools capable of effectively 

we “hese disturbed boys and girls seems a remote event at 
alte ng. In the meantime, what can be done with them? The 


re not ve a L are or 
arge them fy many: keep them where they dis- 


Until sran | | 

antagon mn Schools exist to care for the very special needs o 
inist « and disturbed pupils, some teachers, principals, an 

Clearly . ators have recommended that such pupils, who have 

indicated that they cannot profit from further education 19 
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—HIGH Po INTS 
regular schools, be discharged when they reach the 
The proponents of this measure argue that these ae teen 
longer be a disruptive influence upon those who hg Will no 
Employment in industry may possibly accomplish ie to learn, 
have been unable to do—give these young people aw at Schools 
capacity for facing responsibilities. areness ang 
So argue the “realists.” Their opponents, equal] 
have argued that this is a makeshift measure which solves 
that it is better to keep these emotionally disturbed pupil Nothing. 
lar schools than to turn them loose on the non-school oa be regu. 
latter alternative would result only in widening the scope of The 
delinquent behavior without in any way providin OF theit 


oO . 
and facilities for helping them solve their brolidenns Pportinita 


It is fairly obvious that neither alternative appreciabl 
basic difficulties. At best one may be less harmful to haat 
society than the other. : 


March, 195, 


y realistically 


OUTLOOK. This article has attempted to focus attention upon 
a problem with which most teachers are already too familiar, In 
the past, school authorities have sometimes failed, or administra- 
tive exigencies have resulted in a failure, to distinguish bona fide 
slow learners from pseudo-slow learners who are not really slow, 
but apathetic or antagonistic to learning. As a result, the latter 
pupils, who cannot fit into classes for normal learners, are very 
frequently assigned to classes created for slow learners, where they 
do not belong. This has resulted in grave injustice to large nurk 
bers of genuine slow learners, who are entitled to an education in 
an environment free from tensions. | 


There is some hope that changes in courses and curricula om 
make some apathetic students more responsive to learning E an 
commensurate with their intellect and abilities, and that iale 
be taken out of slow and slow-normal classes. There 1 birt 
hope of accomplishing the same with antagonistic re a 

Until such time as schools are prepared to come t° ie (1) 
the basic problems of apathetic and antagonistic lear geet of 
many slow-normal pupils will be deprived of the opp? reachel 
working to their maximum . capacities, and 
(who know what it means to try to cope W! 
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THE EDUCATION OF A YOUNG LADY: 1753 


i s lose so many years in mere 
I have bend ie amente objection to a girl, ie time is not 
cae lie cannot advance herself in any profession, and has 
aacetott many hours to spare, and as you say her memory 1s 
good, she will be very agreeably employed in this way. There are 
two cautions to be given on this subject: first, not to think herself 
learned, when she can read Latin, or even Greek. Languages are 
more properly to be called vehicles of learning than learning 1t- 
self, as may be observed in many schoolmasters, who, though per- 
haps critics in grammar, are the most ignorant fellows upon earth. 
True knowledge consists in knowing things, not words. I would 
no farther wish her a linguist than to enable her to read books 
in their originals. . . Two hours’ application every morning will 
bring this about much sooner than you can imagine, and she will 
have leisure enough beside, to run over the English poetry, which 
isa more important part of a woman's education than is generally 
oo Many a young damsel has been ruined by a fine copy 
aie which she would have laughed at if she had known it 


ad been stolen from Mr. ; be 
given her (and a Waller. . . ‘The second caution to 


Whatever learning sh 
would hide h Ee 


is most absolutely necessary), is to conceal 
e attains, with as much solicitude as she 
Setve to draw ess or lameness: the parade of it can only 
veterate hatr hee: the envy, and consequently the most 
at least ria » Of all he- and she-fools, which will certainly i 
edge in ag parts in four her acquaintance. The use of knowl- 
the passione A beside the amusement of solitude, is to moderate 
Which are a and learn to be contented with a small expense, 
Preferable t © certain effects of a studious life; and it ome 

and will ace that fame which men have engrossed to themseives, 

not suffer us to share. 


—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to the Countess 
of Bute, English Letters of the XVIII Century 
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low learners) will continue to 
zi righ slow and slow-normal 
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Two Comments on “Humanizing the Bar 


barian» 
QUO VADIS — “so FAR” 


Mr. Nathan Glicksman in HIGH Po; s 
asks for comments on his “Humanizing the Barbar 1953 
chology Can Go Just So Far.” He presents a Case mA Sy. 
derisive and sarcastic labeling of the conduct of “call TE Use of 
youth with the purpose of “skillfully controlled humiliat Cocky” 
he also expresses some concern over the fact that su Fis u 
aggression is frowned upon by pedagogic exp verbal 


erts, 

A good teacher, like a good army officer or traffic cop, kn 
that there are occasions when goals are best attained if agen 
put aside momentarily. Rules can be followed rigidly by a machine 
or a traffic light; but they are meant for the usual Situation Ie 
the unusual state of affairs that requires ad 
Principles. This applies to education, a bran 
logy, and it applies to the rule about not a 
bally or physically. It is permissible to strike 
exit if it is felt that this is the only way to 


NTS of Se 


ch of applied psycho- 
ttacking students, ver. 
a student during a fire 
prevent endangering 


Similarly, humiliating a student may be regarded as permissible 

if this is necessary to Prevent a class from going into violent dis- 
Order. The Psychologist does not want a teacher to go “so far” as 
to end up with a class in chaos. I would even go “so far” as to say 
that in some schools this is permissible if it is necessary to prevent 
the teacher from going into a state of disorder. It is high ie jea 
cational theorists took into account the vectors of gang conuc 
motivation in underprivileged areas, of crowded classes, and of le 
plain human beings, not Saints, who must function as teachers. > 
let us not forget that theory is not fact—that when it mri A 
against variables not included in the development of the t A 
it should give way to trial and error experience. (Two = i 
point are the return to “demand” feeding in infants, and t child 

zation of the value of a certain amount of discipline 10 

rearing.) - che avet 
Educational theory is developed and tested for, and in of the 
> "Tur tifications h 

age school is based on, the motivations and Bran I ce in a toug 
average youngster. But anyone with teaching experience al 


; app! 
neighborhood knows that the motivation of seeking gang °P? 
28 


aptation of so-called ` 


NIZING THE BARBARIAN’ 
NTS ON istence of gangs) tops all other 
coMME nire the overt exi d established at such an 
. does not Fe hat this is so strong and | ccomplishment, the 
(OF tions; and j if no gang is aware of his a -£ i ai followed 
7 age that lp feels the pride of =e hey would ap- 
a unconscious} a He has internalized Haes om vies ete 
jor pa ratification. Hence the 
theif amr personal gratification otivation, etc., is worthless as 
rove, 3 ‘ssiveness, intrinsic M ? a 
hasizes perms s type of youngster. It has an entirely 


to thi ba einai 
a frst app, —_ pattern field; it is regarded as weakness on the p 
meaning 1N 


eacher. . - 
of - ese days of interest in group dynamics, theorists ought to 
n 


. i classroom situation, the child-teacher 
“a a a7 the T eni a class, as one dynamic unit of study— 
Ploi cunieatiod on the child surrounded by his needs as 
“rs be in a psychiatrist’s office. In the case of the secondary 
schools there are the additional vectors of brief and fixed periods 
of work, with a teacher highly motivated to cover a schedule pre- 
pared for that brief period. 


But the reader may be wondering what this has to do with Mr. 
Glicksman, who teaches at Bronx High School of Science. My 
feeling is that Mr. Glicksman does not make it sufficiently clear 
hat the use of the telling blow is permissible in the unusual situa- 
non Used routinely in a normal school, and especially if used 
without friendliness and understanding on other occasions, it sets 
i classroom tone of continual aggression, of survival of the fittest. 
lek not the best atmosphere for the learning process, or for 
result tae sonality development. Besides, too frequent use may 
i a becoming a refuge for the teacher with a knack for the 
"80 Of sarcasm, 

an _ hoanalys might say that the very fact that Mr. Glicks- 
a bit def ~an article in Support of his practice indicates he feels 
dent's “sive about it. The semantic benefits of labeling a stu- 
“UpPosed = ros are extolled. For additional support he om ~ 

Menta] = ma the piece, the psychologist, as saying thoug 
ve . Speech, his relic of Watsonian behavorism 1s not 
em 4 Pplicable beca "igr i ht,” but the youngster’s 
Notion > else it is not “thought,” bu the ened 
With “cn security pattern that the psychologist 1s nme 
"ities hiş ri, cocky” youth is showing his Pe A 

€80 wea hess—and not his superiority feelings 





"HUMA 
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lack of humility. Defenses and overcompensatio (Marci, 1954) 
most applicable, and humiliation may either iak in the Words 
them. Labeling is a valuable tool of the psychologist: Ese of Stiffen 
ployed to aid in understanding inner motivations. ` but it ig em. 
A suggestion developed from a group dynamics cours! 
some extent achieve Mr. Glicksman’s goal, yet leave him 2 to 
This may be termed humiliation by remote contro] If theless 
senses the presence the very first day of a few “smart al i t 
need toning down, he includes in his discussion of clasate ms 
tines a description of certain types that interfere. Referent ae 
particular student is of course avoided. Here it is possible È es 
one’s talents for sober and satirical description ending ona ae a 
pity for student Joe Blow, who, let us say, is so starved for ee 
tion he must be a heckler. The students usually recognize ‘heme 
selves, and the members of the class turn meaningful grins in the 
potential troublemakers’ direction. If the malefactors’ memories 
are short in ensuing days, then a quiet reference to “Joe Blow’ is 
an effective recall stimulant. 


To sum up, labeling may be libelous, unless used for group 
preservation or for emotional understanding. 


ABRAHAM GREENFIELD Erasmus Hall High School 


REPLY BY MR. GLICKSMAN 


Mr. Greenfield is unanswerable in maintaining that the “gelling fias 
,.. used routinely ... without friendliness and understanding sesh 
"a classroom tone of continual aggression [and] of survival of the fi a 
and that "this is not the best atmosphere for the learning process © : 
healthy personality development.” Moreover, who can deny oe fa 
quent use may result in its becoming a refuge for the teacher wi 
for the lingo of sarcasm.” 


s chet 
The matchless pedagogic tool can be entrusted only we eect ss, ad 
is not unimaginative, irascible, compassionless, ill-naturea, 
sadistic. 


who 


‘ CLE 
A NOTE TO THE EDITOR ON MR. GLICKSMAN’S ARTI sit 
á » wnline 10 A 
Having read Nathan Glicksman’s article on discipline, who} 


upt * 
cent issue of HIGH POINTS, I sent a copy to 4 former Eh on is 08° 
now a young man in his early twenties. I think _ pps lett 
you might be interested in, and I quote from this C 


20 





or two. in adoles- 
eer be cocky and Prip epid are other 
ale incline reminds us tn 
p meone 0? sideration 15 4 great help to 


people 10 = it is doubtful that anything done 


gt de ope ikely to produce any ma adjust- 


along those lines 15 


ments.” 


Perhaps you will include this peste 
me in. As for me, I agree 
are sure to CO s fo 


say, “More power to him: 
IRMA SCHWEIKART 


—=— 


"IS OUR COMMON MAN TOO COMMON?” 


Unfortunately, the fanatical exaltation of the common denomi- 
nator has been taken up not only by the common man him 
and by those who hope to profit by his exploitation but also and 
tlk casingly by those who are supposed to be educators and in- 
ae leaders. Instead of asking “What would a good educa- 
i Consist of?” many professors of education are asking What 
Rocke college students want?”; instead of asking “What books 
etetmmin and best and most beautiful?” they conduct polls to 
east mine which the largest number of students have read with 
With ya Examination papers are marked, not in accordance 
achiever fixed standard, but in accordance with a usual level o 
: svement; the amount of work required is fixed by the amount 
studen rage student does; even the words with which the average 
tead ‘18 not familiar are edited out of the books he 1s given 9 
that ¢ Ow, granted such methods, is it other than inevitable bot 
itself € average will seldom be exceeded and that the average 
will gradually drop? 


—Joseph Wood Krutch, Saturday Review 


t other comments which 
‘th Mr. Glicksman and 


. Bayside High School 
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The Great Dichotomy: Poetry vs. 
SAM BERGMAN 


Prose 
Brooklyn High School of Automotive Trades 


"What is poetry?” asked the poet. And not only did h 
an answer—he answered himself. Thus, we ei aoe for 
aplenty. finitions 

An analysis of such definitions, liberal] suppli 
gists—who would not launch a collection. of — PY. anthol, 
introductory guide or running Baedecker—shows them to fall an 
the following categories: the vague, the cryptic, the elusiy a 
apologetic, the incomprehensible, the philosophic, and eee 
matic. All are tantalizing, so that just as the reader grasps og 
definition, he doesn’t. The reader may favor one definition be 
would hardly dare challenge the remainder. After all, poetry— 
unlike prose—is such an individual matter. 


To note the nurture of this myth of the esoteric nature of poetry, 
Jet us tackle the current divergence of poetry and prose by 
reference to the growing and presumably developing schoolboy— 
whom we term Tabula Rasa. By moving along with young Tab, 


we may see how this dualism of literature is perpetuated in our 
schools. 


TABULA’S PROGRESS. In the primary grades, after the class 
has read tales of wonder, and mystery, and fantasy, and dream- 
fulfillment, the teacher announces that she is going to read <r 
thing different: a poem. What the teacher reads, although brie 
and musical, is fanciful and reminiscent of the stories the class 
previously read. But the association is fleeting, for being TALM 
to turn to the poem, Tab sees that a poem is a chopped-line Tab 
of writing that looks different from stories. Or it may be orrn 
has a home-acquaintance with nursery rhymes and already 
what a poem looks like, tab 
‘ ° cord; Ta 
Later, the teacher sings a poem or has it played on a f¢ ad Wi 
knows that a poem is a song. Thereafter, he is contre Je trap 
poems which are not sung, but which have the enpa ay eV 
pings of song: rhyme, rhythm, and sound effects. Ta suggested 
be encouraged to write a poem. Working within s n 
framework of rhymes and rhythms, he produces som 


32 


a 
ere may not be 


y. 
n i ° 
the other — dare not coyote ” 
‘ ol grades, 
po ses throug enerally oc from 
e ab P ogres ms. These 8 ssays and excerpts : 
nO short stories, poem as ` izational subject- 
O 


i 

t for organ 

ll unrelated excep e chances are that a 
yels—item Len Taal by the editor. 

n0 : 


f 
c ; ‘ed as an example o 
ll be studi 

sampling W! 


em in blank verse; 

lireraty “iat comes when he reads a E qualities are still 

Tab’s frst $30% retty well since some song that it's 
but he weathers this p him is free verse. He can see 


lly rocks } i e 
present. a ai the lines are arranged; but he feels insecur 


si om that little time is spent on free verse. 


In high school, Tab finds the study of literature —o 
distinct units, though occasionally a teacher may use a poen s 
introduction to a play or story. Generally, part of the term 1s spe 
onan anthology of poems; and that being done with, another part 
of the term is spent on a collection of short stories, or a novel, or 


aplay, or essays, or a biography. Some terms, no poems are taken 
up at all, 


Each time a unit of poems is studied, the procedure is about the 
ae The teacher starts with ballads, or humorous poems, or 
eia to ease the way; takes up a number of narrative poems, 
| lank i poems, some sonnets, and perhaps a poem or two in 

ee £ Of a dramatic monologue. A lesson may be spent on 
pleting an another in analyzing meters, and another in com- 

ms enter, quatrains or limericks—or in writing original 
M or fern? to suggested patterns. Finally, there may even be 
the ti © 1n free verse, 
eerie ate is ready to graduate from high school, he has 
the cl ‘Scie oy sampling of literature, both within and without 
titing set on Asked to define “poetry,” he says it is a form of 
"esque a i er à special way on the page; it is musical and pic- 
vn Usually has thyme and regular rhythm. 

DEEP 
teis pon INSIGHTS, Enlightenment may come to Tab when 
5 to college or through his own reading when he ts ~ 
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i [M 
mature—whether or not he is in a school of higher areh, 1954) 


there may not be any enlightenment., Perhaps, it m educatio 
a critical discussion of literature. The class decides Mie uring 
is fresh, stimulating writing, touched with overtones at literature 
tion, appealing strongly to the emotions and to some and imaging. 
intellect. Tab may realize that the definition is pa Genk tO the 
able to poetry. arly applic. 


It may occur to Tab that the prose of textbooks i 
history is not the prose of Willa Cather, Elizabeth Madox R 
John Steinbeck, or Rachel Carson. And in pondering this “ale 
discover the nature of poetry and accordingly the fact that th ar 
poetry in prose as well as in poems. He may realize that aiin 
the various types of literature have their own basic form, techni ~ 
and validity—without inherent poetry, they are not literatore, Fes 
may even get to use the term “poetic” in referring to Masefield’s 
novels and the term “prosaic” in referring to Masefield’s longer 
poems (with or without an assist from Coleridge and A. E. Hous- 
man anent poems of length). He may learn to distinguish between 
light verse and poems, and come to understand that a novel is 
not necessarily literature simply because it is a novel and is found 
on library shelves. 


Should Tab come to this stage of realization, and there is 
strong possibility that he may never consciously do so, he may even 
recall—if he had been among the relatively few fortunates—some 
isolated experiences in high school English which now become 
meaningful. 


He may recall that in a discussion of literature one teacher pi 
sented sidé-by-side a paragraph from a novel and a paragraph à 5 
a news report. By analysis and comparison, the class was Ferir 
arrive at the difference between journalistic prose ae poet 
prose. On another occasion, during the study of a et =a 
a teacher read two descriptions of a tree, one from @ om BF now 
and the other from a poem. Thus, the class was made - 

poetry differs from textbook prose. Another teacher ae 

a multiple-choice test on poetry sensitivity. The : -ched 
select from a group of expressions the one that m? we experienc? 
line most poetic. (However, these were but isolate see ‘oft 
during a four-year period and had made little lasting 


RA 


e bd ja t 
years (SO a the excerpt exe it dication tha 
a4 ms but simply as 4 g 
” . in prose as well as 10 poe 
i high school, Tab’s teacher had 
some paragraph from a science 
‘hook set up in stanzas with a fairly even meter 


: j f 
a shed wih end-rhyme, the chances are that few, if any, O 


she students would have detected the fraud. 


THE BARRIERS. Setting aside the elementary schools, where 
i oblem in itself, why 

the development of reading skills may be a pr 
sit that the teacher of English in secondary schools does not per- 
meaty identify poetry as the intrinsic element of all types of 

rature? 

Rr i reason is the view—which despite some obscurantism 
te — misconception—that teen-agers dislike poetry, and 
and Aone must be handled gingerly. (Teachers do point out 
uty and oft urple passages” of prose, but do not ascribe the 
prising that mi of these Passages to poetry. Thus it is not sur- 
nother fact € student “poem” and “poetry” are synonymous.) 
Is. So man, is the depressed standards current in secondary 
ading interests Students read poorly or have failed to develop 
‘ther than ~ in many English classes the students are fed 
“e hardly be ; iterature, Under these circumstances, the teacher 
p husiasti tical in class and is hard-put-to-it to be even mildly 
her is in a somewhat similar position after 


having ae e teac 
C t : : 
Mpley Süt a unit of poems ranging from the simple to the 


a VANS D i : i 
M acher may want to differentiate between light verse 


Which the . °F question the propriety of including light verse— 
“nts thoroughly enjoyed—in an anthology of poems. 


QR 
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To do so, however, would challenge the taste of 
possibly set up resistance to poems. ii 
Another barrier to the proper teaching of literature ; 
still prevalent among many supervisors and teache Te is the View 
can teach English. The result is that comprehensio, iat anyone 
factual answers to content questions—may take th "Supplying 
ciation in the study of literature. © Place of appre. 
Thus the dualistic and non-critical view of 
petuated. 


March, 1954) 


Students an d 


liter ature is g 


—>y 


TO ACCEPT ONESELF 


Almost unanimously the parents we talked with agreed on on 
basic point: A child must be helped to accept and oiik himself 
first of all. One very new mother said: “Self-like is based, I think, 
on the knowledge that every person has value as an individual— 
that he is worthy, in himself, of his own regard and that of other 
people. Somehow I got the idea when I was growing up that you 
liked yourself, and others liked you, because of extrinsic things— 
doing well in school or in games, playing the piano better than 
any of the other girls, having the straightest posture or the pretti- 
est clothes. Whenever I failed to excel in any department—wh! 

was often—I felt miserable and unworthy. I shall do whatever I 
can to show my son I like him just as he is because he is a person 
and unique, unlike anyone who has been, is, or will be. Happy 
people who respect themselves, and thereby get the respect of 
others, are most able, I think, to forget about themselves, 20 q 
therefore most able to make adjustments in tomorrow's world an 
contribute something to it.” 


—Dorothy Barclay, “Today’s Youth and Tomorrow $ 
Problems,” New York Times Magazine 


pind the deep "a ‘he facts it become 





. very teacher's 

herhood Week brings tO s wl pcm 

jvent of BrotH™ of the American Negro ! we 
he ignificance © s quite evident that 


{f democracy and an appre- 


e ter ‘Ig a Spirit © 

ail i upils a SP i ere twO- 

7 ro engender 1P at of life, the reservation of : = aem 
ion of the Amene for a “Brotherhood Week” helps i 


i d in the YEA ch i d. An awareness O the 
“Brotherhood” —real regard 

4 respect every CY of the year for all our fellow Americans 
an res 


j that 
i l 


il] help keep CO ; j 
e the aae heritage of our fellow American, the Ameri 
can Negro. 


IN ANCIENT DAYS. The Negro has been credited with an 
advanced degree of civilization as far back as 12,000 years ago. 
Elam, a mighty Negro civilization of Persia, flourished about 2900 
B.C. Cheops, a Negro, built the Great Pyramid. Among the rulers 
of ancient Egypt were eighteen Ethiopian Negroes of pure blood. 
One of these, the great Piankhi, came from central Africa and con- 
quered all of Egypt up to the mouth of the Nile in 750 B.C. There 
rian evidence of the influence wielded by the Negro in the 
ie civilizations of the Egyptian, Chaldean, Babylonian, Per- 
hie and Hebrew civilizations.’ l 

esting E t study of native African culture would reveal other inter" 

objects oes The smelting and working of iron into many useft 
in fashion; ong been the undisputed discovery of the African. Skill 
i ning pottery, wood-carving, and weaving have also been 


for thousands of years’, 


COL . 
ieee PERIOD. ‘The introduction of slavery into the 
Sma tS 


olony in 1619 was not the first time the Negro set 


' Histor; 
{Leo Ortcal Research Soci di . 1934. 
age ety, Inc., Pamphlet, Fourth Edition, 
Potentiali as, Early Afrin Culture e an Indication of Proser KS 
Sce ce, Vol The Annals of American Academy of Politic 


ol. CXXX, No. 229, November, 1928, PP- 153-165. a 
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foot in the New World. However, few tex a 
record the fact that when Columbus set o a 
Alonzo N: captain of the Nina, was a N 
accompanied Balboa, Cortez, De Sot T 

of these and other vitally important a oh enendez, Omi sion 
ican youth of an appreciation of the cultural cont rae ° Shs 
Negro and help create the Stereotype, which þ ri ONS OF the 
common in the mind of the average adult that th No is also 
the Civil War, had always been a slave? ` © Negro, before 


The Negro, though deprived of his free i 

our country, helped his captors win ri a aoe days of 
Attucks, a Negro patriot, was the first American to di fe Crispus 
in 1770 at the Boston Massacre. Later, Peter Salem me her 

killed the British Major Pitcairn at Bunker Hill. At Brar re ae 
Beach, Simpson Sampson, a Negro, fired with the spirit of libers 
and armed only with a scythe, charged the British silent Ie i 
reliably estimated that more than 3,000 Negroes saw cera in 
the colonial armies. About 700 Negro troops helped cover the 
a hr: the American and French forces from Savannah, October 


[March 1 
used in our sc 


On his e $ 
Xplora ' 
egro, Lat tions, 


954) 


N INETEEN TH CENTURY. The winning of the war for Amer- 
ican independence in 1783 did not end the patriotic contribution 
of the American Negro. In the War of 1812 Commodore Perry 
commended hundreds of Negro sailors at the Battle of Lake Erie. 
Their deeds caused the Legislature of New York to authorize the 
formation of a Negro regiment to join the army at Sacketts 
Harbor. At the Battle of New Orleans General Andrew Jackson 
praised the work of 500 Negro soldiers who fought under his 
command.’ 


When the drums of war rolled at Fort Sumter in 1861, Prest 
dent Lincoln availed himself of the offer of Frederick Douglass © 
recruit a Negro regiment. The President remarked, “If we abando? 
all the posts now garrisoned by Negroes, take 200,000 men from 


‘,mond 
3 Cavalcade of the American Negro, Writers Program, W. P. A. Diamon 
Jubilee Exposition Authority, 1940, Introduction. 


4 Loc. cit. 
+R. B. Eleazer, Twelve Milion Negro Americans, pamphlet, p. 12. 
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ro »6 More Union 
0 H ur ry 
. ide A in three % he a side. odered loya l, 
out n „don phe the Ci fring ine. They very major 
0 > fought Í soldiers on th Union in almost € 
~ had wal culable serv ice tO fought with Teddy 
otić, iments ee t 
aiga ch pain Negro £f e8 there in the mopping 
cap pe war WED PFS and also were DU 
in rae at San uaa E > he Jike tigers at Santiago: 


goosevelt a They fought 
up Caney. PNY d World War I, 


i tere ; 
TIMES. When America en < of the Selective 


i e provision > 
groes came under th Pp ‘ the armed service. 


‘ie i ches with 
They performed valiantly, fighting in the frontline m» = 

: Pi Americans and dying with them. More than 4, 
` commissioned as officers between 1917 and 1918 to serve ‘i 
lieutenants, captains, and majors. Many received the D.S.O., = 
the Croix de Guerre. Their exemplary conduct and bravery earne 
tributes from American, French, and British Commanders.’ 

In World War II Negro selectees and volunteers contributed 
more than 10.1% of all persons inducted into the army through 
selective Service by 1942. In nine out of fourteen Southern states 
u border states, the percentage of Negroes inducted into the 

ny through Selective Service exceeded the percentage of 

roes registered in those states. 
Research wa on minorities does not—cannot end here. 
ic, an d, Companiile data for every religious, racial, 

g hers and e ha Je comprises our population. 

“is who mould th hi eaders throughout our land and those 
* the solemn q e thinking of our future citizens owe them- 
ing that they at “ty not only of learning the true facts but of 

n might be ma d © irrevocably sealed in our history books so that 

Manas brothe € possible for us all—to walk before God and 

m ts—fellow Americans. 


? Merican . 
„Loc, cit $ All, Immigrants All, p. 21. 


. El 
i PPse, ob. ek °P. cit. page 6, 
Anonymous i 301-315, 
> New York Times, December 26, 1942. 
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Education in the News 


And step by step, since time b 


I see the steady gain of man egan, 


There is a lot of peri 
peripheral educati 
classroom, especially in the area rps Waste going on ; 
teacher and pupil. The classro communication h the 
sense atmosph om may Occasional] a betwee 
te de ear r a ae lon os likened 
Actuall : pn — in the ripest (bri eo a abog rays 
reach te of i pupil “The c stances, most of thea territory, 
e pupils. The classr huag rays should 
also to the germination of seeds. Mace Situation may be ieee 
upon th any are blow ned 
P n the earth, but few survive to carry on n about to Settle 
wise, educational seeds do not always fall p a S work. Like. 
Teachers do not always realize how er ertile soil. 
— situation may be to the pupils in pte frustrating 
laboratory demonstration which appears to be ack of the room. 
the teacher, and reasonably so to front row 7 crystal clear to 
take on developmental fuzziness as it travels i oss the 1 
many spent bullets. ross the room like so 
This is especially t ; tS 
ati paiar z dean per ae which depends 
; á } 
to the demonstration table, and by ‘eather — : , poe aS 
can measure the well i perambulation. But who 
aa aar wells of frustration and indecision, when the 
Či er finally asks his inevitable: “Any questions?” 
coven ‘Thin television may be a partial, if somewhat expensive 
Fendi i a dream, ‘closed circuit TV as a new tool for 
“lieu aati eing tried. Mr. Philip Lewis of Chicago Teachers 
195 es ry Lag a about it in the November-December, 
like thi a of the Chicago Schools Journal. It works something 
sjin A CAGES: focuses close upon the teacher as he demon- 
i a close-up image of what he is doing appears simultane- 
n y on one or more television screens. Thus, every pupil in thf 
may view the demonstration at such close range that dang 
of missing steps and pertinent relationships is avoided. some 
excerpts from Mr. Lewis’ article follow. 


yee S ufficient evidence has already been accumulated 
to validate intra-tele as something more than a £4 8e 
or an interesting novelty...” 





en 7 
———— a 


———— _— 


ound ating telephoto, Mer” 
wen) i purei f oe sealed synchromtzin g a 
closeup le s ' T d an electronic monitor viewhn m 
7 mplete. The need for the ortho ox = 
ake tbis rrj d control equipment 1s eliminated. 
d-circuit camera chain all that ts 


on to connect the camera to any conventional 
oiver by means of the same inexpensive 


sion rec ! 
ai cable ordinarily used to electrically link the an- 


senna to the video receiver. 

yp is possible for the camera to be cable-connected to 
as many as 10 ordinary television receivers for the 
simultaneous reproduction of tmages. Receivers can be 
installed as far as 500 feet from the camera, and in 
several different rooms or locations. This distance limit, 
although conservatively rated, may be extended almost 
indefmitely through the use of inexpensive booster 
units. The nature of the signals carried by the coaxial 
sier makes it unnecessary to employ metal conduit 
T pa i even for permanent installations. 

: ice does not conflict with electrical code regu- 


lation ; 
s and involves comparatively little expense...” 


te 
-.. Sound originati 
originating at the camera location can be 


transmit 
viously - ee the same coaxial cable described pre- 
ugh the use of an Audio-Mixer Unit...” 
'  . Specialized 
sity for two 
OCatton an 
p aced can 
munication 
members of 


- 


ae applications involving the neces- 
ea Fain between the camera 
be oad ie in which the receiver #8 
pth ri by substituting an intercom- 
‘de a or the Andio-Mixer. This permits 
Westions and he ass observing a video pickup to ask 
mission is in ave them answered while the trans- 
te Progress...” 


The 
per pia selected is always one that bas not 
gned to telecasters in a given locality...” 


41 
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ra aC POINTS 


"++ Many occasions arise in the sho 
tories where demonstrations o f op 
are presented which 

Ordinarily the instruct 


March ] 9 5 4] 
bs and in the labors 
i Perations or Ocess x 
involve tiny parts obier 
’ Or must repeat the activity $ 7 
eral times to Separate Segments of the class, Or att i 
optimistically to present the complex lesson in a ma 
` heroic effort, hoping that the majority of the group ha 
be able to follow along. More than fifty in-service ie 
ers enrolled in a ceram; to observe th, 


ics class were able 
Operation of the potter's wheel from the electronic 
images on the TV screen in the laboratory, Usually, not 
more than a half-dozen individuals can be shown this 
procedure during a single performance. Internal cary. 
ing in plastic; dissection o f hearts, lungs, or other Vitals: 
explanation of small-scale models a 


nd specimens are 
but a few of the many additional items than can be 


shown to greater advantage via video with every student 
occupying a ringside seat. . ” 


e 


«+» Closed-circuit television is practical for some in- 
structional purposes. It will not revolutionize teaching 
procedures and therefore must be considered as another 
valid aid to be utilized where it can do a better job than 
by conventional means. Within this frame of reference, 
there are scores of applications to be tested immediately 
in a field that is practically without bounds .. .” 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


—$<¢y—___ 


ATOMIC AGE 


Two electrons were eyin’ an ion, 
To see if a match was worth tryin’. 
Said the ion, “I’m it. 

Double plus—perfect fit. _— 
Come over and check on my sign. 


—Contributed by Harry Milgrom 
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where it comes again! 
—Hamlet, l, 1 


Peace break thee off; look, 
e ' | 


i ince the 
st films we'd seen sin 
were about to report that siy an Kane (1941) and 
W he yar eae Oean V ecently revived by the 
re pome Amna Sa h long came the re- 
E a aia Art and Cinema i, 6, p ~ er et, ‘The 
of Si ivier’s Hamlet and se . 

issue of Sir Laurence Olivier S apse bag an me 
f 1948 is still the best buy in . Indeed, 1 m 

im, 1600. In its present return engagement it is being offer 


dun 
by Universal-International in continuous performances at 
Guild-50th Street Theater. 


There is, of course, a whole new- generation of high — 
oungsters who have yet to discover the magnificent screen Hamtet 
of Olivier. Everything possible has been done to make it easy for 
u to introduce them to it. Your School and Theater representa- 
ae ti faculty-student discount coupons which will admit you 
: weekday matinée performances for 60 cents and to week-end 
ae and all evening perfomances for 75 cents. A telephone 
he, Mt. Sheldon Gunsberg at Universal (PLaza 2-8000) will 
Supply Jas s Set of “stills” for classroom display and (while the 
teprint ys) copies of the Herzberg study guide and Time-review 
nent Of the fla femember using during the first engage- 

A i o 
femal s daal that will be on view when you read this is 
Oscars W Wyns The Best Years of Our Lives, which won nine 
“ath in on it first appeared in 1946. (“There were giants in the 
ays, children, even before CinemaScope.”) 


» 
Students—or teachers—who saw The Best l = 
the first or second time. questioned its merits: best 
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production; best actor (Fredric March as the mid i — 7954) 
home from the war): best supporting actor and Sle-aged banker 
cial award (Harold Russell as himself, the Ties of a Spe- 
best direction (William Wyler); best screenplay a hands). 
wood); best scoring (Hugo Friedhofer); best fre: E. Sher 
producer, for Mr. Goldwyn captured the Thalber ae bes 
all added up, and still adds up, toa beautifully-inte epee 
which seems much more realistic today than man faa PI 
you've been seeing, not so much for the timeliness of j ‘ane 
for a certain integrity of writing and production. Thoy eo =: 
—almost three hours—it hasn’t a shabby minute in it ad a song 
lines have a bite you haven't heard in some time and suit patne 
as the one in which a lost young man attempts to recai 


“war self” in the nose of a rusting bomber are extremely moving 


CURRENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Golden Coach (LF.E., at the Normandie)—This one is a 
matter of taste, but since we have an unlimited appreciation 
for the superb Anna Magnani and an old romanticism in con- 
nection with commedia dell’arte, we liked it very much. 
Vivaldi’s music enlivens and Jean Renoir’s color enhances an 
unconvincing tale of a Spanish colony in South America in the 
early eighteenth century. Nothing matters very much as long 
as you can watch Magnani, of whom her director (not at his 
happiest in this story) has very acutely observed, “She is un- 
able to say one word, to perform one gesture, without an 
absolute sincerity.” 


The Holly and the Ivy (Pacemaker, at the Trans-Lux 60th)— 
Another actors’ triumph, this British film produced and eae 
by Anatole de Grunwald has in its cast some of the finest P A 
ers around: Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson, ie 
Leighton, Hugh Williams, and others whose talents pe . 5 
easily recognizable to us than their names. Reminisce) 
muted intelligence and quiet maturity of the best geen 7 

_—The Winslow Boy comes to mind in particalst i ad the 
the similarity in the family relationships—T he Ho 4 pam 
Ivy will please anyone who finds characterization OP 
more interesting than action. 





INTERESI—— a Holliday is com- 

gp SPECIAL you (Columbia) kass zomp written by 

appen #? . ehis satirical New at the tag-end of a 

It sity delight iid happen to yo# agi Holliday dis- 

ple A on + you St EE os OD Madison Avenue 

' do st ) 
oe a conference naire wastrel why it would be a 
‘ in tO 


live with a parrot. 


M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln Higa oy 
RUTH 


— 


SHADES OF AUDUBON! 


The National Audubon Society recently reprinted (from the 
New York Times) this “bit of revealing natural history” in the 
form of a composition by a ten-year-old child: 


“The bird I am going to write about is the Owl. The Owl can- 
not see at all by day, and at night is as blind as a bat. 


oe know much about the Owl, so I will go on to the 
mei l am going to choose. It is the Cow. The Cow is a 
front and Tn Six sides—right, left, an upper and below, and 
With this į At the back it has a tail on which hangs a brush. 

me pa flies away so that they do not fall in the milk. 
to moo with U ta Purpose of growing horns and the mouth is 

iking. bite t er the cow hangs the milk. It is arranged for 
an end to the People milk, the milk comes and there is never 
but it Ba Supply. How the cow does it I have not yet realized, 
One can sm abe and more. The Cow has a fine sense of smell; 
the country it tar away. This is the reason for the fresh air in 


The i 
does aie Cow is called an ox. It is not a mammal. The Cow 
S0ugh. Wh much, but what it eats it eats twice, so that it gets 
'S because į “a it is hungry it moos, and when it says nothing it 
tts inside is all full up with grass.” 


i ee O 


l 
'. 
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Have you made effective use of the tape recorde 
in pe your ee Let’s qa about it. Send mpeg Phonograp, 
Words to Irving Rosenblum, Willoughh Junior Hi 49 0ut 250 
New York. — allies: Brooklyn 37, 


TAPE RECORDING INA GLEE CLUB 


During the many rehearsals with the Glee Clu 
ly asked whether they might sit in t 
§toup sounded. Since the entire chor 
hearsal, it was impractical to allow a 


tO sit as an audience. The solution 
recording, 


b pupils f 
he audience to hear pee 


Ow th 
us was needed for a 5 


d re. 
ny members of the G] 
seemed to be to exe: 


make a tape 

Before recording the singing, 
asked to list the objectives we h 
These were listed on the board. 
distinct pronunciation, blend—n 
contrast. The singers also had a 
Own parts. 


the members of the Club were 
ad strived for in all the Singing. 
They included singing on pitch, 
O voices standing out, dynamics— 
n Opportunity to distinguish their 


The program consisted of the following numbers: 
In the Still of the Night—piano accompaniment 
I Believe—pupil, as soloist, singing with Frankie Laine 


(phonograph) recording, accompanied by the Glee Club 
in the last chorus 


Comin’ thru the Rye—piano accompaniment, Fred Waring 
arrangement 


One of the club members announced the numbers. After record- 


ing the program, the singers discussed whether or not the objec- 
tives had been attained, 


The club members were very critical. They had heard g) 
voices standing out. They recalled being told never to sing sO 
ly that they could not hear their neighbors. 


e : at one 
The contrasts in dynamics were very effective on he 
point. That one was caused by forgetfulness due to the 
of recording. 


The singers finally realized how important final co 
46 


nsonants af 





sT. the word endings at all 


rin 
(Hál¥ 7 ry annoyed at not pearing 
re ve 


ided strong 
S. and phonograph provid r 
use selt- 
p” of be ore an excellent opportunity for 
. mo 

tivation and, 
iio | J.HS. 162, Brooklyn 

RUTH SASS 


—_«»——_ 


ZINDASHT HAS NO SCHOOL 


our standards. They 
The villagers are the poorest a > poor by on aaa 
live largely at the subsistence evel. . Pine med pT 
it in one of our conversations. A group of brigh s y T 
dressed in rags were playing below the terrace where we e 
commented that they seemed not only happy but healthy as W 
His reply was slow in coming: At last he said, “Your sympa- 
thetic heart makes your mind generous. , , , , 
Zindasht has no school. There is one in a neighboring village 
about ten miles distant where instruction for boys is given through 
the fourth grade. . 
The overwhelming economic problems of Zindasht were in my 
mind the morning I said farewell to Amar Khan. He assembled 


his [twelve] sons outside his home and we spent an hour or so 
ng pictures... , 


l asked him what education his boys had received. He told me 
athe had sent only one of them to school. That son had finished 
a sixth grade and one no further. One boy in the family to read 

write and keep account books was enough! 

a was for me a sad note on which to leave Amar Khan. 
Kurdist throughout Persia as “the grand old man” of ancient 

e i he is the embodiment of tribal gallantry and glory. 
Victo ` Character and js the kind of person men will follow to 
herita or death. Yet those qualities are not enough of an in- 
Kurds nc these days. The overwhelming problems of most of the 
has difa nomic, agricultural, and political. Every generation 
otty aut enough in working out its salvation through the 
unde, complex of modern civilization. The chances of finding it 
tically a ership which, though intelligent, is illiterate are prac- 


—Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, Strange 
Lands and Friondly People, Harper & Brothers. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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High Points 


OF THEE I SING, FRIDAY 


Now every week has seven days, 
With two of them for rest; 
But of them all, the one I praise 

Is definitely best. 
O Friday is the day I sing, 
In notes to make the rafters ring! 


For Saturday, I’ve always found, 
Invariably bores, 

Since all day long I run around 
To do the weekly chores; 

And by the time the day is gone, 

I'm enervated, pale and drawn. 


Upon the morrow, when I rise 

At twelve o'clock a-si ghing, 
I mutter language I despise, 

To see how time is flying. | 
And what adds misery to Sunday, 
Inevitably there comes Monday. 


Now Monday is the day when one 
Embarks upon the week, 
And this is hardly any fun— 
At least no fun to seek. 
It finds me ina kind of mood 
That strains my slender fortitude. 


On Tuesday Iam mountain high 
With piles and piles of papers, 
Enough to make my temper fly, 
And give me chills and vapors; 
Enough to make me dark and glum, 
And crave a sanitarium. 





re 
can overwhelm al, 
l Wednesday, sou before, 
“there is neither ops 
a happiness — A m h thinne r, 
an though my bo J my dinner. | 
Tack the strength tO €a 


{1 my pupils act 
— ete shouldn't mention, 
Aad I am short of grace and tact, 
And parcel out rk im 
For though I have enough o = = : 
They clearly want to make it double. 


Friday ushers in the dawn, 
k mate gulp and swallow. 

My hopeful mood expands upon 
The weekend that will follow : 
There’s only one thing to alloy it— 

I’m much too tired to enjoy it. 


Jacos C. SOLOVAY Fort Hamilton High School 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN THE SUBJECT CLASSROOM 
Group guidance is, as we know, a recent development of the 
tiny Program and may provide the solution to many of the 
ie Problems with which the harried guidance counselor is 
follow come to grips. The two-fold purpose of this article is p 
ject clis to point out our need for group guidance in the — - 
0 a os an integral part of the guidance program; ( 
fourth. se unit in pre-vocational guidance, as carried out in a 
“tm English class at Evander Childs High School. 


F » 
he NANCE IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS. Let us consider ns 
i a guidance in our own New York City high sep s. 
2atio nce is defined, with general acceptance, as “the re 
"Of the educational process.” However, the word is not as 
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thing; and guidance, as defined, remains one of our g i “a 
cational ideals, perhaps no longer in the class of the 05 ndid edu. 
a long way from being a reality. As matters stand gui rae! but 
seling in New York City’s high schools will be, for a =a ag 
challenging, absorbing, but arduous and partly stiati , 
ence for the counselor (not to mention the counselees) T “xperi 
while we aspire to more liberal time-allowances, more oe 
training, and specialist services, such as those provided } ee 
psychologists, we must work to find other more immediatel ante 
able means to implement the objectives of the 7 oval 


guidance 
Perhaps the single most important means is group guilan B 
ject classes. 


How is group guidance related to guidance objectives? As a 


corollary to the concept of individualization, we state that every 


teacher should be a teacher of guidance. We may realize more | 


through what we can accomplish in the classroom than through 
guidance departments which lack the services of specialists, ade- 
quately trained counselors, and adequate time-allowances for coun- 
seling activities. Teachers can revise curricula effectively without 
incurring expense or waiting for additional allocations from the 
Board of Education. In other words, every teacher will be a coun- 
selor when subject courses of study are reworked and reshaped in 
the light of our broad, fundamental educational objectives. The 
future of New York City’s guidance program is, in a great measure, 
the future of group-guidance activities in our subject classrooms. 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN THE ENGLISH CLASS. How does 
such a project as a pre-vocational guidance unit in the fourth term 
of English at Evander qualify as group guidance? 


The fourth term of English at Evander concentrates, 1n ue 
ture, on biography and autobiography. Generally, one-half o ` 
time spent on class texts and outside readings is devoted to = ; 
phy. The first five weeks or so of the term may, in fact, cons ings 
rather conventional classroom lessons, using biographical ae i 
as the material of the lessons. However, here we begin to 
certain concepts and their word symbols which serve p bra 
of thinking in later vocational studies. T he conceptua -o 
stresses such words as fame, prestige, success, failure, service, 
munity, ambition, tenacity, education. 
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i dence 
5 of future indepene 
ore as emotional and intel- 


, i cial, i f 
should envision ce careers will provide the framework O 
ity. 


i ccepte 
paris os a adults. Lincoln Steffens, ot = 3 oep “gr 
nos rather late in young @ ulthood; 


i nt 
i i r to appeal to his pare 
after his father cut him off, never tO Agee 
mAN financial assistance, his determination plunged h 
the beginnings of his career as a journalist. 


Asa strongly motivating force, the need for — “eo 
and guidance in the area of vocational planning 1s developed. 
points as these are made: 


l. The complexities of our culture have so diversified 
work-life that the question of “what to do has be- 
come exceedingly pertinent. 


2. Choice of vocation is often haphazard, emotionally 
d and unrealistic. 


3. There is too much emphasis on the “socially ap- 
proved” white-collar jobs. 


4. There is often a poor chance of placement in the 
Popularly desired fields. 


i One of the false values of our culture is that jaiera: 
With one’s hands is base, inglorious and to be avoid 
at all costs, 


Pras. r ; 
net inary discussion of the importance of vocational paoui 
SAVES students confused but no longer ne 51 
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| necessity of planning. At any rate, the next Step is sf) 
| Stroup to the realization that before we can Select o „> Buide 
must get to know ourselves as we are and as we = 
3 | We must take stock. This is done thro 
| gence anrohiographiy, planned in such a 
i or example, is the report of the individual’s inquiries : On, 
F fields of work. In this way, the pre-vocational iia A Nei ain 
E tegrated with the student’s story of himself and his selfevet’ S in- 
i The question of choice of career must be answered A Re 
way in which to begin the study of oneself as teparde - Pecific 


e (a . e Ea 
tional planning is to ask the following questions: gards hi voca 


1. Do I prefer working with things, 
some combination of these? 


i 2. Åre my favorite schoo] sub 
K tary, mechanical, scientific, 
_ The individual must gain at this tim 

of the things he can do well and fin 


way that the lag, 


people, ideas, or 





jects of a cultural, lite- 
OF interpersonal nature? _ 


€ some concept of the nature 
ds enjoyment in doing. 


AN READING AND RESEARCH. At this point the Evander li- 
__ brary begins to play an important role. A well-stocked library is 
_ 4 very good substitute for vocational counselors, especially when 
Ng in a guidance Capacity, as in this 
unit. Our library has an alcove devoted to vocational guidance lite- 
rature. Here, pupils may find books of fact and fiction that deal 
with careers; magazines, pamphlets, and schoo! bulletins and cata- 
logs. At this preliminary stage of career exploration, the “Life 
Adjustment Series” of pamphlets, for example, is very helpful. 
Determining one’s interests is guided by the pamphlet entitled Dss- 


covering Your Real Interests Choosing a career is discussed in a 
pamphlet of that title, 


After the pupils have decided which careets they would r s 
explore, they are prepared to get the facts. They are now to rE 
the answers to all pertinent questions about the job. These include: 


1, What are the opportunities in this Geld? 
2. What about constancy of employment? 
3. Is it a blind-alley job? 
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d 
crouP cuIDANCE nship between supply and deman 


What is the relatio | 
4, , + 
in this WOLS” requiremen 

in this hered, the student compares at oe = 
ith the facts = he job with his own persona Here ee . 
nities OF § tunity for further training. Here again 


bn . 
d opp? i do t = 
aiations eae crate be answered, some of which ar 
cific q 


re the educational needs of individuals who 
ta 


1. Wha n this occupation? Will I be able to 


are engaged i 

meet them? 

Is my intellectual ability sufficient = — the mar 
"cational and occupational demands o vocation? 


3. Do I possess the special abilities, talents, or aptitudes 
| required? Can I acquire or develop these? 


4, Will my present interests, likes, dislikes, aims, and 
ideals be compatible with those making for happi- 
ness in this work? 


). Have I any anoying traits that mi ght militate against 
success? | 


Again the library offers some of the answers. The Institute for 
“earch publishes “Careers Monographs,” covering at present ap- 
nage 230 separate vocations. Of course, there are other 
eample oo otmation, both in and out of school. In school, for 
ing asd college adviser runs periodic career conferences, fea- 
areas, Some ; p “st speakers who represent specialized vocational 
School the j F nese speakers are Evander alumni. Outside the 
late fami ndividual Student may interview persons in his imme 
May also wie ms j Stoup, or in the community at ve He 
Ress organizations ers of inquiry to institutions, schools, and busi 
aee, DUALIZED GROUP PROJECT. All of these data on 
“Ons dra Self go Into the student's autobiography, with conclu- 
Cafeer ten 28 to the probability of success and happiness in the 
form an tively ¢ Osen. Thus, we have unity and variety in both 
‘acher iş ontent of English class work. And the language arts 
NP to his neck in work as a counselor! 
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Particularly from the point of view of group guidance 4] 
note the opportunities for development of the entire n. WE § 


a we hould 
the following group activities: t through 


1. Group discussion of values. 


2. Opportunity for all to learn the importan 
community of all types of work. eae 


3. Relating, comparing, and sharing -of experience, ex. 
periences, and factual information. 


. Committee work in gathering data on related careers 


5. Panel reports on vocational opportunities. 


6. 


Discussion of vocational implications of program 
planning and record in school work. 


We have in this kind of unit a means of individualizing educa- 


tion through a workable group project that ministers to imperative 
needs of our high-school population. 


THEODORE JOSEPHS Evander Childs High School 


MATHEMATICS IN THE CURRICULUM OF A 
GENERAL HIGH SCHOOL* 


Educational programs in which subject-matter departments Ut 
dertake to tell what they do for the pupils remind me of that pop” 
lar song, the theme of which is expressed in the title “Anything 
You Can Do, I Can Do Better Than You.” Each subject field a 
its own objectives which the teaching aims seek to attain. oa 
objectives are unique to a department. Some subject-matter y 
overlap with respect to aims. The tendency at times 1S for each o& 


é è ‘ z te expos! 
partment to claim all objectives as its own. Not so for this exp? 
tion. 


boys 
My intent is simply to explain what we attempt to do for pOJ 





‘ erences * 
* This paper was read at one of a series of general faculty ae what £ 
which each department in the school offered an exposition Oc ; made 
attempts to do for the pupils in its classes. Some of the staten: 


herein are paraphrased from the Harvard Report, 1945. 
54 





HIGH S¢? ~ d 
aw ERAL „thema must ae 
pensar e medium © . athematics me also in 
agil . ork of e study f the tae resentation 
hat WE “ot only in the ge is made of graphic Pa 
P gsible P which increast simple algebraic a dent whose 
P per elds s, and of iye college stude 
Sm f statistic > ce for the rospect hed, tend to be neglect 
prio re hey are carefuly “i confused procedure of pro- 
Pees i ‘dst of th unplanne® ; yor eo 
a r : dhe intent i ria “don mt the need for elementary 
iding 10 m ; 


a 2 ional de- 
cs involves nment, and the natio 
. rn industly, 
ulation. Mode 


ical skills and 
ke increasing demands upon the mathematica omen 
fense ma of the ordinary participant. There are | pee 
Ned obs for which a sound training in algebra and geo n 
paei For a considerable number of positions, 
moci and trigonometry are also essential. 


INDISPENSABLE TOOLS. We also work on the basis = 
mathematics has an important intrinsic role in general — s 
It helps to build some of the skills and comprehensions an to P i 
vide indispensable tools in the intellectual equipment of the "a 
ligent citizen. Their acquisition by every child should be regar 

as essential. They are the following: 


l. The operations of arithmetic. The idea that arith- 
metic belongs to the elementary school is out-of- 
date. Many of our pupils are of sixth, fifth, and even 
fourth grade ability in their number work. We must 
fe-teach the subject in classes that are euphemistical- 
ly called classes in ‘remedial arithmetic.’ 


Concepts of measurement. The ignorance of our chil- 

en, even the best of them, about units of measure” 
ment and the simple concepts of measurement 1S 
abysmal. We must prepare them for the common 


. © > ve 
experiences with measurement which they will ha 
ater on. 


3. Interpre : ; tation. For the im- 
tation of graphic represen 
portance of this, just think of the number of graphs - 


— | 
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of various types that appear in the dail 
the commonly read magazines in ord 
to the reader the significance of co 
events. 


y Papers and 


4, The algebra of the formula and of the sim 


l 
tion. ble equa- 


5. Familiarity with common geometric forms and their 
mensuration. 


6. Understanding how mathematical concepts and proc- 
esses are applied to everyday experiences, 


7. The connection of logical thinking with mathe- 
matics. “The ability to analyze a concrete situation 
into its elements, to synthesize components into a 
related whole, to isolate and select relevant factors, 
to define rigorously and to reach a conclusion, all 
are important features of mathematical procedure. 
These ends may be approached most readily through 
mathematics, particularly with the young. No better 
example of an abstract logical system for use with 
adolescents than demonstrative geometry has yet - 
been discovered.” But I hasten to add most empha- - 
tically that its effectiveness lies in the teaching of the 
subject, not merely in the exposure to it. 


MATHEMATICS AS A DISCIPLINE. Then there is also the 
disciplinary effect of the study of mathematics. The children—not 


all of them, but a large enough number to create a serious rm? 
t 


—come to us today without any power of concentration, Wi" 
ability to undertake a job and to bring it to a successful conclusion, 
without habits of study or an understanding of what it ye) z 
study, without ability to express themselves orally or 10 ae z 
without an adequate understanding of or facility with num ‘all 
lationships, without adequate ability to follow directions; ner 
this is due to a neglect of the disciplinary features of theis i" 5 
tary education. The responsibility, therefore, rests heavily e7 $ 
make the children aware of what they will actually meet > pent 
experiences after they leave school. The mathematics G¢P 
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brain any form © 
e in VIEW- pa The following af 


’ e l 

nat Si is value 

ould aca s and practice of precision. a, w 
1, The awaton? n the work in science, in English, 


we 


A 


. . 1 ° ° N 
js also inherent | -A business subjects, in foreign 


art, in music, and even in —_ bon s 

ion. In mathematics, without precision : 
Pa be accurate, the answer will not be correct, 
ae point may be out of place, a — 
tax payment may have to be correcte —w 


penalty attached. 


languages, in 


The establishment of self-reliance and the self-impo- 


sition of responsibility for information, procedure, 
and results. This belongs to all subjects too, and it 
may well be made a school policy in all classrooms, 
even if it necessitates a fundamental change in teach- 
ing techniques. 


. Persistence in the face of difficulty. This is not a 


throw-back to the old belief that a subject should be 
studied just because it is difficult. With our elective 
system and the democracy that is practiced in the 
reedom of choice given to pupils, a subject should 
not be dropped merely because it turns out to offer 
difficulties, unless there is evidence of an utter lack 
of ability, and not merely because the parent, a tax 
Payer, demands the change. 


Habitual ins 


and istence upon the precise use of language 


clarity in definition and statement. This also 
Ongs to all subjects. In mathematics, unless the 

Enapil actually says what he means to say, and unless 
€ others understand what he is saying, nothing can 
‘accomplished, This also should be made a school- 
‘de policy in every classroom. 


S 
GENE .. part, of this respo?- 
E that, in order tO 
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5. The ability to discriminate between a m 
and an inference. The insistence upon r 
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» . e e 
Steps in a solution or in a proof aims at oh. for al] 


6. Ability to eliminate emotional or prejudicia] 
from an argument. Children do not brin i factors 
about congruent triangles or parallel li & Proof 
Opinions of their parents and others at hoa oe 
the community. One does not get prejudicio - ly z 
cited about a parallelogram, or even about ni- feo 
overlapping triangles. ganu 


The teachers of mathematics do not preach to their child 

ideas mentioned above. They are conscious of these valk Sar 
selves, and they try to incorporate them into their dail i = 
We cannot promise that we achieve all that we believe japan 
do know the favorable comments of former Students ear ale 
they have left us. We teach, we pray, we hope. m 


We believe that these values are important for all pupils, slow 
as well as average and bright, and that pupils can best attain them 
in groups that are homogeneous in ability, as homogeneous as is 
possible with the conditions under which we work. For, “with all 
the loving care it is possible to give it, a cabbage will never grow 
up to be a rose. But without a reasonable amount of intelligent 
care, the finest cabbage seed in all the world won't grow up to be 
even a good cabbage. And there's the saddest part of the whole sad 
business.” Therefore, a very important feature of the work of the 

mathematics department has been the use of ability grouping. This 
has given the weaker pupils work that is suited to their capacities 
and has preserved the necessary opportunities for the better ones, 
who lose a great deal when the teaching in heterogeneous group’ 
is aimed at the average group, or even at the weaker two-thirds © 


the class. 


COURSES. As for the content of our courses, we list the eri 
ing: elementary algebra, plane geometry, intermediate a , 
trigonometry, advanced algebra, solid geometry, as well as ¢ oat 
in remedial arithmetic and one class in general mathematic. ~i ; 


i ; -= oh the 
problem is the poor preparation or the lack ot preparation’ P Jog 


pupils that come to us. We try to meet this problem by 1€ 
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G ARTS 
HE pERFOR™ = ‘nculcating 10 the pupils 
NIN ak foundatio®» a ‘by bearing our share © 
qRA , ve 8 th d achievemen"s ied A ty 
i fot A Sfar belongs 19 P .ngton High School 
‘ eee ity tha George Washington Hug 


ING FOR THE 
ATIONAL TRAIN 
PROGRESSIVE VO FORMING ARTS a i 
w of us may realize runy 
TOMORROW. n the midst of a myriad 


ld of living in 
ar we are at? i : e iiag high-speed machines for use 


th 

i adge i i arfare. These 
of pushbutton 8 for waging destructive W 
pihe pece time es a lease manpower in many fields. 


iscoveries are fe 
ve challen ge to the ingenuity of educators to find 


d adults work that is productive 
easure, are at the cross- 
ker to a field that gives 


inventions an 
Allof this means a Cr 
ways and means to give youth and 
and creative in nature. Educators, in a mM 
roads in their effort to guide the future wor 
satisfaction. 

In this dilemma we find ourselves asking the age-old questions: 
What knowledge has the most value? To what extent are academic 
bigh schools meeting the present need? Where does cooperative 
education lead the individual? Is the vocational school program 
belping the individual to apply in daily life what he is learning? 
= the comprehensive or “Double-Purpose High School” be the 

"wer to our quest for certainty for an integrated educational plan 


multi-dj oh p~ 
dural oder? enough to prepare youth for the changing tm- 


I ‘ 
Per of Performing Arts we are attempting to give con- 
fields of 1, related learning to students who are talented in the 

| ance, drama, and music. Five years of experimentation in 


S Uniqu 2 
values Ee School have taught us many lessons about behavior, 
mo &Xperiences that give satisfaction. 


NEE 

ho ATTAINABLE GOALS. Our generation has been 
Youcan Many slogans and catch phrases that glamorize the 
many fields po occess-in -almost-anything” philosophy. Research in 
da S has indicated that not all individuals are endowed by 


€ wi ; a os 
With the insight or the personality qualities req to 
59 
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achieve the topmost rank in a chosen field—; 
time and effort expended. Attractive offers have p<tive 
aim at impractical and unattainable goals. Pare misled Many 
who must assume responsibility for guidance wee and tea chee 
when they try to guide boys and girls into chann rà Safer ground 
harmony with established ability patterns. The -a of ACtivity in 
tion, the Vocational Advisory Commission on Shea of Edy 
tion, and the leading men and women in the Seed a ` 
made it possible to give high school students ~ i. World haye 
drama or music, an opportunity to discover sists in dance, 
for success in these arts or in related jobs. The tT: ge 
Performing Arts, the newest experiment in eni 8 oe of 
to prepare for entrance into show business, m m oe education 
revolutionized training program from kindergarten to colle in a 
3 


Of the 


The Performing Arts Division of the Metropol; i 

s Di opolita ona 
High School was organized in 1948 to provide vocation a 
lege-preparatory curricula for high school students gifted in ae 
drama, and instrumental music. Since these were unchartered i: 


in public education, much hesitancy and provocative thought pre- 


ceded decisions relating to teacher personnel, physical facilities 
methods of instruction and cooperation with interested outside 
agencies. (Details of school organization were outlined in a pre- 
vious article in HIGH POINTS, January, 1950, pp. 19-26.) 


HOW APPLICANTS ARE SELECTED. Applicants for SPA 
are selected on the basis of special aptitude or high performance 
ability in one of these specialized areas. Audition tests are held 
once a year. A prepared circular setting forth the purpose of the 
school and the requirements for entrance is sent to principals 0 
elementary and junior high schools by the Superintendent 0 
Schools. These school request our special application form for 
pupils whose records indicate that this specialized training W° 
be advantageous, We have learned that it is difficult to judge P iE 
fessional potentialities on the basis of statements made on 4° Ha 
cation form. After these applications are checked and 50ft®> i; 
notify the principals and pupils when and where the auditions 7 
be held. Two performance tests are given. The first screen? a 
is before members of the faculty, and each applicant © E aa 
personal interview, The successful applicants are given @ 
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a. 
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HE PE an 
gAINING FOR of the faculty and the Tase ee 
pefore eM f sools of successful applicants a n CE =. 
K gpission: a tor transfers for the gaika um ae n 
equests are ma : 00 applicants were accepted. : n aap mt 
m of the 625. Most of the pupils selectea nave phy 
‘i a registeT À acumen and emotional drive to fit them fof 
a , 


sa ti g for the entertainment field. 


special trainin 
CURR _ Many parents, teachers, and 
ACADEMIY if Tony gali for lle ge entrance at Per- 
remy All pupils, with a few exceptions, are programmed 
me college-preparatory academic subjects for each term. Re- 
a morning oi are required for all graduates who intend to 
cies college. Over sixty per cent of the June, 1953, graduates 
‘dicated that they intended to enter college or professional schools, 
The median I.Q. of the 215 entering elementary and junior high 
school graduates of June, 1953, is 116. When one considers that 
these talented youngsters have outside assignments to prepare for 
their four periods of dance, drama, and music, as well as for the 
academic subjects, one realizes that a tremendous drive or over- 
1 Pani interest is necessary to enable them to keep up with all 
E ngs But they love the work because they are doing 
wea w i d age The academic achievements of our graduates 
colleges, § a high level. Most of our graduates attend the city 
‘Some have won state scholarships. 


FACIL 
to cae ro a THE DAILY PROGRAM. Itis most trying 
y in a buildi ance, drama, and music pupils for a nine-period 
Studio actiyiti Ng Over sixty years old with inadequate facilities for 
for four pn and stage performances. Pupils are programm 
“TC subjects S of shop, four periods of college-preparatory aca- 
8 assigned t and One period for home room activities. Each pupil 
friend? ie 4 section adviser who acts as a “school parent Of 
S€ bers Ong as the individual remains. This arrangement fosters 
Miler co telationship that enables the teacher to solve many 


“onttonting the pupil. 
ects in another de- 


Alors į 
pa n one de a a bi 
ent qd... CEpartment may take shop subjects 14 ir spe 
during the first three years. Pupils major in their $ sl 
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- cialized activity during the senior year: 
may concentrate on modern or ty a le, a dance mai 
SO cramped for space that it is common hig ear, We jor 
class in the basement carrying on ten different s tO See adi “te 
the same time under the supervision of one sacher, U8 Projects 
Commission has pointed to the urgent need for a £. Our Adviso 
the School of Performing Arts, and the Board oo buildi 
reported favorably on this request. Plans should e Education has 
provide adequate facilities to make this school one md be made to 
ing vocational high schools in the country. Of the outstand. 


PLACEMENT POSSIBILITIES FOR AINE 
York City can boast of more aiken i een 2S. Nev 
teaching dramatics, and more individuals and or Sa schools 
instruction in ballet and modern dance than Eei oe 
where. A faithful but discriminating public supports a va 
Opera Companies, symphonic grou cal ora 
p groups, and theatrical productions. 
These entertainment lovers make it possible to employ over 150 
000 musicians, 20,000 actors, and 10,000 dancers in this cone 
try. The increasing demands of television, radio, and the theater 
make it necessary to provide specialized training to help per- 
formers succeed in the legitimate business of entertaining. A ques- 
tion commonly asked is whether our graduates obtain employment 
in the field for which training has been received. Since many jo 
are for short periods of time, it is difficult to keep an accurate ch 
on the employment record of every graduate. A majority of out 
graduates plan to enter college or a professional school, but we do 
know that many are gainfully employed in the several fields. 


CURRENT EVALUATION. Within five years we have selected 
and trained many potential actors, dancers, and musicians who be 
promise of reaching stardom. We are studying the progress © t0 
of our graduates, many of whom are succeeding in jo allied 


the field of special instruction. Staff members improve areri 


constantly, write music scores, collate major production coun- 
in ividual e 


design costumes, choreograph dance numbers, give ! yaint 
seling and guidance, and invite capable speakers to ee 
students with actual conditions in the theatrical "i i 


Parents’ Association members have been most genero 
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aviso 
ang for 


chool. Obvious- 


cATI0 the s 
tual rt to s 
uN ‘al and spit ot yet discovered the 
h mate d problems. We have _ ys i Jed 


viding > ve unsolved P sful performer 

ly, W° > vert e of ee with real interest and talent 
jl of t in dance, drama, Of paan 

ves che probability of error in our Aus tion 

gto limit ioe dequate physical facilities tO 


we must have a 
‘onal training recommended by Mrs. Samuel 


dures Finally, 
f the Advisory Commission on the Per- 


e profess 


; yide 
pro hn, Chairman O 


A, Lewiso 


‘ag Arts. ; 
1 — Metropolitan Vocational High School 


UNIT IN VOCATIONAL RESEARCH 


While much has been written about the inability of the slow 
learner to adjust to the high schools as they are constituted today, 
we tend to forget that it is not the slow pupil alone who feels out 
of place in our schools. The average “academic” student, the one 
who will not be going to college (and after all only a small per- 
centage do), often feels that his school work has little relation to 
his life, present or future. Girls are often spared this feeling of 
purposelessness since many of them take a commercial course. Thi 
feld is psychologically, if 

gically, if not actually, closed to most boys. 


M 
hool which see brought up in a cultural milieu of home and 
fessional” eat up high academic goals and which regards “pro- 
ate incapable a as the only desirable ones, aim for goals they 
verbal aims ee Some of them realize the futility of their 
eit ability and a, discouraged early. The discrepancy between 
“tence to al] aay e standards set for them often leads to indif- 
ong tim ool work. Others accept these ideals themselves 
p roach to thei, 3 nly to meet frustration later. The unrealistic 
ings g pesna fai _ only to eventual disappointment and 


Englis 
Menta] ù teachers have long recognized their function in building 
tA, in guiding students to a better understanding © 


mse] 
Ves, a 
> 4Nd—more recently—in helping create respect tOr 


cially 
Rated t work of all kinds. These goals are often approxi- 


IsCussions based on literature. m 
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A dir i 
Pint a not intended as a cure for an rch, 1954) 
ieee tog research — a core of activity to mee eal Situa 
unit also yields iors Jed een, - Carried out by oe SOME Of ous 
a fons ig gtul experiences in readin ` mmittees, th 
: n, ir working with others, in lis & IN written a 
practical applications of democracy. The a ening, and in in 
chance to achieve success and group Sean a oy Student Fi 
on. 


COMPOSITION OF CLASS. Th 
, face 3 ; 
carried out last term was an inal dew on Such a unit 
composed of boys. Although the school is me erm English class 
sp of programming in a three-session deed a the exi. 
o grouping. Of thirty-eight students, thirty-two rent this kind 
pt mic course; six were “generals.” Their shiclasie taking the 
to that term ranged between 65 and 75 in thei astic average up 
With the exception of ; n their major subjects 
be ption of two instances, the I.Q.’s did eg 
yond 110. Of the thirty-eight, thirty boys oat eh not range 
to go to college. Abo - y that they intended 
8 ut half of this number had no i 
they would like to study there (“if I ever get o idea as to what 
wii oe medicine, law, and aloaia ees 
pected careers. On the basis of the abilities of the stud d = 
past performan i ‘ students and their 
more than on ce in school, it would be safe to assume that no 
ten boys nies i eg them would enter college. Not one of the 
sandine abili ected engineering, ” for example, had any out- 
ai Md in mathematics. Some of them took their aims 
Avie se knew they were mere verbalisms or expressions 0 
‘iv a arents’ desires for them. In fact, most of them agreed that 
"i iggest problem they had to face (along with how to earn 
q or to go on dates while attending high school) was what © 
ad ter graduation. Many felt that they would not be equippe?. 
undertake any vocation after the two years of high school education 
left them. 


STARTING THE UNIT. In a class discussion based Pf tes 
sults of preliminary questionnaires, the students revealed that they 
knew of only a few common occupations. Of the great varien 
jobs created by the complexity of modern society MOs : 
were ignorant. The boys compared the difficulties face% eyi- 
ms of pf ý 


modern adolescent seeking a vocation with the probe 
64 


RESEARCH eir own choices. 


p (d 
cationi basis of th ; 
i ka “several fields was approx! 


n to 


areers in which they had 


pout the C | the 
about the “semi-professions they 


dent wrote a letter, not only inviting 
articular questions Of desire for 
ly had. Some of these letters were put 
's mailbox. A few days later the counselor (who 


into the teacher days ) 
tad been given the results of the initial questionnaire) spoke to 
he class and answered many questions, especially about require- 


nents for entrance into various professions, as well as the money 
volved, The talk stressed the possibility for further schooling 
other than college in the fields of dental mechanics, electricity, ait 
conditioning, blueprinting, merchandising. 
i pa a pa = were interested in employment after school 
‘obs (by which ne ng forward to the possibilities of summer 
Wrote to the einen: of them would be sixteen), they eagerly 
the workings of his ace director, asking him to describe 
èta job, Nearly all th Va and the methods by which they could 
tor, who accepted the e letters were sent to the employment direc- 
‘nswer all the in Scat an to address the class and undertook 
7 in which he addr ual questions in the letters. During the 
their own (or frie —_— the class many students related some 
ni was asked to nds ) experiences with jobs and bosses. The 
d the lega] tights npn methods of securing working papers 
à Sor work hours ag der-age workers who are asked to perform 
ange td the speak at are not allowed by law. At the enc | 
ta ‘swered questio SE WAS surrounded by students who still pr 
State | Class later th ia individual problems. As a result ai k 
Sous YS against di eard individual reports on the F.EP.C., © 
ity la liscrimination, and on the aspects of the 9% 


€cting part-time workers. (Later on in the unit : 


5 i 
_— . 
g 
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H 
ON AL RESEARC an d need not 


| Tl whole, 

TG EF yocA e class aS a into 
boy brought in an application blank fo PORTS [March 1954) yn a: ied a ~~ Usually the class separated 
school. On the special veterans form he eni led pi into a di 0 nr y mean an m e “class lesson” was OVEr. | 
for e p of the applicant. In view of our dinme ai calling ines as soon 4 f int erviewing—asking for < rene 
ir greatly.) n this inquiry  Jesson: met a ta t of questions, interviewing throu 
thei ter the employment director's talk the stude g” writing, prepa renities. 

eir choice of careers for research, and on th nts submi rhe mails, SOC! ont for the securing of cata- 
class was broke i i © followin d | form and content fof t 
Seven mumnetitgee aloe Sant based on the Careers iadi fe Class lesson P ant for entrance, application blanks. 

hequal size were formed. ‘The cad logues, eqo! bers of Engineering Committee who 


Committee had eight members, bu : Engineeri 
ge , but at their fi , oleerin . sealving some mem os . 
the topic into different kinds of engineering. Techni, 2 divided ve Le chock hours to special exhibit held by the Polytech 
likewise had eight students, and these were divided int š Vocations nical Institute. , , 
dentistry, automobile mechanics, TV. rera © mechanical a . -eopraphing of list of books dealing with voca- 
Medical , S epair, and printin stenciling and mimeographing din 
cal Committee, consisting of five boys, decided to } a “ions which class was to consult for supplementary reading. 
the fields of pharmacy, veterinarian medicine, dentist 4 A et Appropriate book reviews could be used by committees as part 
cal research. Smaller committees were those interne om apie 


H o , ; , : 

countancy, Entertainment, and Civil Service jobs. Mon wa he ag Art work and photography for illustrations discussed by some 

academic students joined the Business Committee and decidedi meine 

do research in the fields of the shoe store, the fruit store, and the Chas leson: meaciing of "glossary of verms?” of bibliography, xod 

garment line. The decision of the boys in this case was largely mini Seige 

influenced by the work of the fathers or older brothers, which in Class lesson: the writing of numbers in the body of an essay, the 

some cases also coincided with their own work experience. At the pe ms sean marks and substitutions in interview write-up, 

first meeting of the committees, each group selected a chairman bac the apostrophe, review of “everyone” and “his.” 

pr ana - me preliminary assignments. The next session ite anainn: pens On cover, on contents page, as- 
e Class was held in the library where the committees were able x of hue OF preface or introduction, the use of an 

z *Ppendix, of tables, of illustrative material. Format of book. 


to sit around separate tables in the reference room and consult 


Commi ar : 
books, files, pamphlets, and a variety of material prepared by the mmittee activity: decis 


ion on form of report, rehearsing of 


; : i ISCussi iti yh eae Ss 
librarian with the teacher’s help. The committees indicated the gathering’ ieee A ee distributing parts and typing jobs, 
puan which was most useful to them, and the teacher was able cnn OF demonstrations during talk. 
in the future to keep that material in hee own room, together wi NATIO i 
the folders lent by the vocational counselor. Many of the boys took e activity Ga eae program which was the A ination of 
out non-reference books from the library at the end of the period. Ommittees) took thr On to finished booklets furnished by some 

ee days. The following was the program: 

VARIED ACTIVITIES. The rest of the unit, which is outlined L sp; Program 
below, was carried on about twice a week since the class was a it by Accountancy Committ 
ing Silas Marner and following the rest of the English syllabus € scene is a | een E 
fourth term classes. Whenever many students or a few commit! m bee dejected. He a ark, A high school boy is Soke ball 
faced a similar problem or asked the teacher the same questi” and he do is “blue.” Pes Shige all woe his yeh i card 
the entire class discussed the issue or was given the same 195 efers Omes lees know what subjects he should choose. An adult 

f Dteress he Sars the discussion, and upon learning of the heros 


tion simultaneously. The term "c n” in the outline es 
y adel mathematics, tells him about the possibilities in the 
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field. He answers questions about the work of an 
keeper, an accountant, a C.P.A., a statistician. After 12" a boo 
the openings in the field, the requirements, and the ex arnin 
muneration, the boy plans his subjects for the rest a te. 
school career, and goes off to play ball with his fete i high 
basketball and sneakers were some of the “props.”) nds. (A 


2. Panel Discussion by Engineering Committee 

The boys tried to imitate a panel discussion on 
spoke about the need for engineers, cited the kind 
ments frequently found in newspapers today, and 
relative difficulties and attractions of electrical, 
chemical engineering, as well as the openings for 
assistant engineers. 


the air. Th 
of advertise. 
discussed the 
acronauti 
draftsmen 


3. Individual reports and performance by Entertainment Com. 
mittee 
Personal reports were given by a boy who wants to become a 
professional violinist (he played a number for the class), by a 
student interested in becoming a cartoonist (he displayed some 
of his own work and demonstrated some techniques on the black- 
board), and by a would-be sports reporter. 


4. Skit by Civil Service Committee 


The skit takes place in the home of a math teacher who is busy 

marking papers. He is interrupted by the entrance of two old 
friends, one of whom wants to have his income tax form filled 
out. (This took place at income-tax time. Incidentally, the form 
was supplied by a member of the accountancy committee who in 
turn got some blanks from his older brother.) The teacher asks 
his friend, a civil service worker in a warehouse, the pertinent 
questions for filling out the form plus a few personal questions, 
such as how he got the job, whether he likes it, and his plans for 
promotion. In turn, the teacher is asked about his work, ar 
conditions, and preparations for the profession. (The boy W i 
took the part of the teacher got some of his information by p 

viewing me.) The third friend is still going to law school, Or 
to become a lawyer for the F.B.I or get some other Civil Serv 
job. 


5. Technical Committee Reports and Demonstrations geld of 
A general appraisal of vocational opportunities 1n the 


. e 
mechanics was offered by the chairman of this committee, Ga 
boy spoke of dental mechanics and showed some of the wae 
materials used in the work. Three boys talked about is a 
mechanics, using diagrams on the board and pictur 
from their own copies of various magazines. The = =e works 
mittee divided their talks into the history of T.V., ho s 


rint- 
and the needs for repairmen today. One student spoke of P 


ch, 1954) 





— 


riences in helping 


. gss Committee ‘cally minded students 
orts bY ponm d of non-academii y the past; theirs 

6. Rep ‘tee consiste in English in ? J 
commit” e worst recor eport both to the stu ents 


° i f s og 
of the oa interesting oe oe of a various problems in 
ne 


i ri- 

a o the pe E store, he spoke of his ah miT 
. ed in running 4 lems in different neighbor : ni 
yoly f different problems | ‘Another boy di d elaborat j 
i at ge uncle in California ma 
rices there with those here, as we 

` He also compared the work 
3s differences in profit Fr sete sia spoke of the hardships 
a amen Seat. He interviewed an owner w z a 
involved A neighborhood and his young worker, to get yI x 
= p ‘oq Another student talked on running a garment fa 
ee iferentiated between piece work and work on parts, a 
na the difference between a sample maker, a designer, > 
a cutter. He spoke of different modern machines used net i is 
talk elicited the greatest interest and the largest number of ques- 
tions from the audience—to the teacher’s surprise. Another spoke 
of working in the garment line and a aa the benefits of the 
Amalgamated Cutters Union, quoted from its constitution, and 
eae ane of the difficulties of getting into it. Two boys 
spoke about salesmanship. 


1. Written reports 


i Medical Committee submitted a booklet which was ex- 
se in general terms by the chairman who exhibited the book 


ore giving it to the li : ‘cect 
booklets as a e library. Two other committees comple 


Writing Summary of Activities Involved 
Letter Of iny 


itati H e e 2 by 
tter of inyi ion to vocational counselor, involving specific questions 


Letters to ae to placement director, and later letters of 


. Colleges, professi i schools, companies, 
agen » Professional schools, private ! 
ees (Students were thrilled to get Severe to their letters; one 


rece; 
Writesup gg Personal visit! ) N 
k reya, interviews, persónal letters, descriptions of exhibit 
Rep teviews i 
Orts 0 
Introductio career based on readings 


10 k . stu- 
dents ns and prefaces to committee booklets written by some 


tie 






f no Š 
p MRE . . : inter 
Views Š tO teachers in school, requesting appointments for 
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Filling out forms ( applications, income tax, colle 
ummary of committee discussion 

period by committee secretaries 


Oral Communication 
Discussion of anti-discrimination laws in hiring in Ne Y 
Quota systems in colleges W Tork State 
Who should decide your career? (the role of parents) 
Intra-committee discussions on skit, materials, order of p 

tion of jobs to be done Sports, alloca. 

Presentation of skits or reports with demonstrations 

Reading 


One full-length book by each student (fiction or non-fiction) 
Research in pamphlets, booklets, Catalogues, magazines 
(Civil Service Leader, trade papers, union 
most were: Life, Popular Science, 
Manual, Popular Mechanics 
Other activities 
Listening to speakers 
Interviewing 
Typing and copy reading (a surprising number of boys could type) 
Listening to radio for form of panel discussion i 
Using newspaper index and library card catalogue 
Drawing J 
Selecting illustrations from magazines and papers 
Making of diagrams (e.g., motor action of an automobile) 
Making up glossary, bibliography, contents page 


[March 1954) 
ge entrance) 


s and plans submitted at end of 
Cach 


» News 
papers). Magazine pe 


Motor Magazine, Motor Auto 


At the end of the unit, every student indicated on a slip of paper: 
materials he read, the writing he did, and other activities he had 
engaged in. A survey of the reports reveals that every student in 
the class wrote at least two letters, most of them three or four. 
Everyone wrote at least two reports. In addition to reading of vari- 
ous kinds, most students did some typing, acting, drawing, inter 

viewing, and speaking. 


| 
DIANA WOLMAN Thomas Jefferson High Schoo 


SIMPLIFYING THE LANGUAGE OF BOOKKEEPING ia 
: m 
The New York City Bookkeeping Syllabus, revised Dece 
1, 1952, states: pn sold 


“Vary the phraseology in typical arene rr PP order on 
merchandise on credit; make a charge sale; fille 
account; shipped merchandise.” 
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gooKKEEPIN G s: Gave á check covering 


2 19 
invoice. 
ous 7 mitted a check for mvo 
3 


a. ala ice of 
this practice 
cei ception to this. lt 5S idea in various 
gyott z to e ex r the same 1 ea I 
ne ier WIS and expressing kkeeping classes. in 
The ne p phraseology errors in our boo “ fo ra cash pay- 
ing EY Causes SO many e akes a cash receipt 
e 


. is error. When a 
iness world no T constantly making uas m “paid” and 
"Yet our pura hi account,” he sees the wo 
id his ? 


m aan at 
t. Anyone can distinguish a sale 7 =* 

ex Yet “received a shipment of a 

dise” are most confusing in 


t. ate a 
1 eads “Jones P 
upil reads Pi 
s as a pay! 
m the outside world. 
F andise” and 


prn e classes are full of border-line and low-I.Q. 
Our 


Jents. Why must we thrust upon them aunen created difh- 
i ' e e 
“me which have no existence in the office? 


When simplified spelling was first advocated, its be i ag yi 
sisted that difficult spelling was needed to train pupils minds. ~ 
syllabus seems to follow a similar line of. reasoning. There is amp 
material to train immature minds without creating language difh- 
culties which are unrealistic, unnecessary, and wasteful. 


Ít is the teacher's job to simplify, not to complicate. Many pupils 
lave difficulty in identifying themselves with the owner for whom 
they ate supposed to be working. If they read “Ames returned 
merchandise,” they are not sure whether they are keeping books 
‘ot Ames or for someone else. The fundamental thing in simplify- 
"8 bookkeeping language is to maintain the point of view of the 
ae z whom the books are being kept. Thus “Ames returned 
os S unsatisfactory, but “allowed credit to Ames for 
tonable «p turned” is good. “Smith paid his account” is objec- 

ja Received cash from Smith on account” is satisfactory. 
sim k Writer advocates the use of the following examples of 
Ple, clear language; 


Sold merchandise to Brown. 

Bought merchandise from Clark. 
Received cash from David on account. 
Paid cash to Ellis on account. 


“shipped merchan 


i 
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Received a note from Frank. Mare, 1954) 


Sent a note to Golden. 
Received cash from Harris for his note 
Paid cash to Jackson for our note. 


H 
ENRY OWEN James Montoe High Ph 
00 


INFORMAL DRAMATIZATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES LEsso 
Ns 


In the quest for variety in dail i 
) tea : 
studies teachers should not éverlook the yor gr ques, socia] 
Ta many of our colleagues regard this parochially as a tization, 
o the English Department, and are reluctant to ada n Province 
tion to their own classroom use. p dramatiza. 


The informal dramatization, in whi 
with a problem or situation to enact, Sla of aa 
lends itself to certain phases of the social studies fesson I ae 
sometimes be used as a final summary device tying to kefal 
parts of a class discussion. It may also be used in the bads of a 


lesson to lend dramatic appeal to what mi l 
cated recitation. PP what might otherwise be a desic- 


a METHOD ILLUSTRATED. Some examples may clarify 
th uses. 

During a discussion of the manner in which seventeenth century 

emigrants from England managed to come to America, the writer's 
classes considered the formation of joint-stock companies, the at- 
tainment of royal charters, the nature of the emigrants, and the 
character of the long voyage to the New World. This was com 
trasted to the plight of the contemporary emigrant. In order to 
unify the previous discussion, and in order to have the main poin“ 
reiterated with logical development, each class was given the oppor 
tunity to dramatize its discussion. The teacher provided the setting 
for the play by informing the students in the class that they wese 
to imagine themselves as the characters about whom they 23° > e 
speaking. They were to demonstrate, with their own dialogoa, zed 
events which might have taken place in their lives had they 
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j ; 
Arion ‘dance was & zati The stu- 
500 yess fË ters for t e task before the 
e characte. 4 themselves tO iter’s average 
sl h class @PP “sonis refers equally to be cl 
; m This te sentation, the Class 


° re 
the informal p k 
: . , me to seek a 
ow classes: involved in leaving ones ho e t ie 


ed 
ot resentations were made of the indentur 


soilse popra chose who left home because of persecution. In 

rants and O the class dramatized the contemporary emigra- 
succeeding ARS. Thus, the past and present were bridged in 
ing, informative, and interesting manner. 

The informal dramatization may also be used, however, in the 
todyof a lesson instead of at the conclusion of one. When teaching 
te adverse reaction of the American colonists toward England’s 
nerantilist policies, the pupils were presented with a dramatic 
situation which appealed to their imaginations. They were told to 
make believe that Ministers Grenville and Townshend, authors of 
legislation which the colonists regarded as reprehensible, were at 
heaven's gates awaiting admission. Before judgment could be pro- 
en witnesses were to be called to state the cases supporting 
in n a Englishmen and American colonists 

With zeal the ge BING testimony: : i 

echas ac, o Youngsters enacted a courtroom scene in heaven. 
Eneli “s as a whole was abl d : 

“aglish and the colonial e to understand the views of the 
induced stu ents t lals. The nature of the dramatization’s setting 
or both of © consider their statements carefully so that one 


t e C ar . . . 
tether regions g ters on trial might not be consigned to the 
sions without just cause 


ACHING T 
n of the f ian a, . As in any good lesson, the teacher's prepa- 
Prepare the sce CUvity is essential. It is necessary for the teacher 
hag that he m Or scenes of the dramatization, and it is im- 
‘Ratization sider carefully the selection of characters in the 


Mak i 
a € cer 
pr ess in ain that the pupil actors carry the play through to 
at a chear jg the teacher must regard himself as a direc- 
sal, making corrections and suggestions, in order to 
73 
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IG EY P 
guarantee that the play successful] 
and moves along smoothly, 


TV DIVIDEND. 
values of particular 
accepted as perfectly normal by our pupils, it 


OINTS [ 
y dramatizes the cen 


In a television era, when dra 


nd laxatives 


4 à is f i 
assume that they will regard informal classroom raa able 
favorably. Let us use this interest for the much mire henis 

ne Cial 


ends of education. 


GEORGE KAPLAN 


J-HS. 55, Brony 





«>——— 


COMPOSITION LESSSON 


... while a customer has the ri 
of booing or walking out, a criti 


c is never—well, almost never— 
permitted this escape. Furthermore, he must needs find words to 


describe the beast. So it is well for a critic to set certain rules of 
conduct. .. 


Certainly, the first is: Be polite. Never, as the odor of gorgon- » 


zola comes wafting over the footlights or through the screen— 


3D, ‘Scopic, or TV—rush wildly screaming from the premises.. 


Leave quietly, and if someone connected with the production asks 
your reason, be gentle. Kick him and tell a lie. 


Of course, there are other techniques. Cyze’s veteran movie 


critic Jesse Zunser has collected dozens of ways to properly carve 
even the most malodorous turkey. Recommended approaches a 
clude: Reportorial: “Seven actors were killed in this mse e 
author is still at large.” C ongratulatory: “Derek Desmond Pt 
the man shot dead in the first reel; he was lucky.” Judictal. a 
is not fair to say that Horace Hammitup gave the aun, Pei 
formance of 1953; the year is not over.” Admiring: = roine” 
Gush was a natural; she played the beautiful but dumb he 


—"How to Carve a Turkey,” Cue 


March, l 9 5 
tra OR 
theme A court ; Alfred J 


; Matizati 
brands of soap, hair tonic, a tions of the 


ght of choice and the last resort 


Book Reviews 


j wW ity í dren S 
N, A 


ial Work, New 
eo Associate $ aaan a Press, 1953, 359 PP 
m 


l i i 
jal Work. = ma in New York City was established 
r 


1 i urt Act 
ded he f the present Children S 
; yi t 


: take 
It is thus timely to t 
des 48 ‘ < hilosophy. hts for 1m- 
pe ceremulated pa upie yon Prenas and to chart F . is the third 

a che court, to appraise Kahn undertook. His stuay liet 
“4 his is the job that Dr. B Committee on Children; the ear 


f Attendance and 
in a sere i by Dr. Kahn—covered the Bureau oO 


both dire 7 
he Juvenile Aid Bureau. 


ives of the court as an agency for Freee ——— 

a sta trouble. “The conduct which oe of the as “4 _— 4 a 
y | primari matic Of... 

en te — — ae coer: problem becomes that of deter- 
ne ibe w of help—material, social, or boon eC opel § e 
bing j ” Such is the framework within wl 
yape y te ant Sie used a variety of research tools: a 
observation of judges, probation officers, and other court personnel on o e 
job; analyses of Bureau of Adjustment and probation cases and records; 
and interviews. His scrutiny of procedures was thorough and searching. 
_In brief, Dr. Kahn concludes that the court is for many children an 
insensitive instrument of an indifferent or hostile world.” He finds that its 
physical facilities detract from its purposes; that the probation staff is 
ni Ng. underpaid. inadequately trained, and hence generally ineffec- 
He lg in many—not all—of the judges are ill-suited for their tasks ae 
con using: ard ai nable practices”; that intake methods are clumsy p» 
cour, Dr Kar that administrative procedures are faulty. To improve a 
Probation Bure. recommends a unified intake policy, the conversion of ‘ ~ 
ate social workers, st a casework and counseling agency staffed by are = 
ret liaison with ina i of diagnostic and treatment serv 


€ Propos e schools, and transitional residences for teen-agers. 
by fepr z that the judges be sel 

Welfare po tAtives of the bar asso 
TS Suggests further that 


any People wi , 
the Ple will be less lik l 
sighted Ork approach = 


By 
Coust i 


ected by the Mayor from a list prepared 
ciation and agencies interested in child 
new judges serve periods of interneship. 


y than Dr. Kahn appears to be to accept 


Several '; as a cure-all. Others will object that his study 

1952 om + mportant aspects of the court’s function. For example. in 

tive” Mittee of the HSP. ed “firmer” and “more effec- 
hand] A. recommend 


ing Dy the court of young delinquents and their parents as a 


Km of the ting juvenile crime. This view along with its implied p 
Kahn’ te © Court is Widely held. but it receives scant attention ab p 
follow. y Port. It is to regretted that his resources did not permit of a 
Study of children handled by the court. 
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_ However, Dr. Kahn has performed a signi è 
tion of his proposals would doubtlessly m mi e w the impleme 
instrument. He is to be commended for his courage — z a 
of some of the judges. His report, which for the fare 
esoteric jargon so dear to so many writers in the field : 
well written and readable. 


JACK G. DEUTSCH 


of social work, i 


METHODS OF TEACHING GREGG SHORTHAND 
Leslie. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 


A book by Louis A. Leslie is always an event in 
His latest book, Methods of Teaching Gregg ti dor aar shorthand, 
portant contribution to the field of shorthand teaching method eaten 
be welcomed by all teachers, experienced as well as inexperienced, kis 
give themselves the pleasure of reading it. For hete is a methods þ = 
interestingly written, so provocative, and so worth-while that man re = 
will find it difficult to put down once having started it. T ns 


By Louis A. 


Mr. Leslie is eminently qualified to write a book such as thi 
taught shorthand at all school levels for over thirty years. He is : high 
speed shorthand writer in his own right, holding the coveted Certified 
Shorthand Reporter degree; and he has done court reporting. He is the 
founder of the functional method of teaching Gregg and is the author or 
co-author of most of the functional textbooks. As shorthand consultant to 
the Gregg Publishing Company, he has influenced shorthand teaching in 
high school, colleges, and teacher-training institutions all over the country 
for many years. In addition, he has been a prolific writer on all phases of 


shorthand teaching—the psychology of learning as applied to shorthand, 


prognosis, transcription, testing, teaching devices, and dictation materials, 
to name but a few. 


As a matter of fact, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand brings t0- 


gether in one book in an organized manner most of Mr. Leslie's previo J 


published articles, together with excerpts from many of his para 
manuals. Certainly, this book represents the most detailed, compre pti 
authoritative, and scholarly statement on the methods of reaching = 
hand today, reflecting on every page the spirit and influence cles s 
educational psychology in its relation to the learning and acq™ 
motor skills. : 


— oo. f the 

An inspection of the chapter headings will give some ee : 

scope of the book: “The Story of Shorthand Teaching s ementa 

Story of the Functional Method”; “Science-Type Teaching O° “short 

Shorthand”; “Language-Art Teaching of Elementary Seibel d speed” 

hand Penmanship”; “Dictation and the Development Of Transcription 
“Testing and Grading Shorthand”; “Methods of Teaching 


76 







iai Differences 5 
” “Provision for Ines ad Fallacies ; 
hing Device medial [ean i ch Affecting Methods 
Tease and —_ "r Skill as Te Applies to the 





t ; ia : : 
105 Teaching » and “The Psychology » contains a comprehensive 


the boo 


all those interested in short- 


i l i shorthand is a lan- 

phi E atch ain thesis throughout aapi m ak be taught 
i i ‘ect not i gat E oA learning or the verbalization of 

‘ed disregarain 

onally, 


ompletely | son of 
once type teacher believes that desirable symptoms f 
The science-+) 
ing are those indicating com 


hand; 
thorough knowledge of short ; 
lly earls SF teacher kaieret that desirable symp- 


1 
he language ei pe indicating skill in the use of shorthand. 


arning are — 
il r and over again, and very convincingly, too, that 


He emphasizes cane ó the mind, not with the hand. Speed depends upon 


is written W : J = 
ni aim of shorthand outlines and unverbalized generalization, 
eau 


i oe ship 
n manual dexterity, the ability to state rules, penman 
he = use of shortcuts, posture, size of outlines, ane © cas Le 
asiest and most effective method of introducing learners to shorthan i 
by means of the reading approach. The teaching of shorthand principles 
should be consciously and conscientiously avoided. Knowledge of rules, he 
chims, does not necessarily imply the ability to apply those rules func- 
tionally, As a matter of fact, knowledge of rules is a disturbing factor 
ie results in Lge hesitation and in a consequent reduction of short- 
Writing sp 


ES py pies of errors, in itself, is of little importance because the com- 
Guse there is a ee in the learning of all motor skills and as 
ferent oy lines | ae as a wrong outline in shorthand; there are only 
€ ability of stud ir € same word. The only criterion of correctness 1s 
Which can be p 1.» to transcribe their notes accurately, and no outline 
tand practice = ace correctly is incorrect. The basis of drill in short- 
but Tecreation o not repetition of words for a specified number of times 
extensive practice o ines and phrases in a varied context. In other w 
Materials iş n varied materials rather than intensive repetition on 
One of the keys to the attainment of shorthand speed. 


ite a$ 
agent arpa Leslie's ardent advocacy of the functional method and the 
q etinental me e€ presents on its behalf, the fact remains that objective 
tos that t F anl Or whatever it is worth, does not bear out his ard 
onal oF m ` “ functional method is significantly superior to the tra . 
a of all im method of teaching shorthand. Ruth Anderson,” 12 8 
“Fines Portant shorthand studies from 1900 to 1946, reported: 


derso l 
(rand th Irene, “An Analysis and Classification of Research s 2 
“Published diene tet al Bloomington, Indiana University, 
tal J: 


issertation ) 77. 
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"In a few investigations, pupils taught by the a a, 1954 
found to be Superior to pupils taught by the manual meth, pog 
teaching speed, in shorthand writing speed, and in transcri oF shorthand 
studies, pupils taught by the manual method were superio Tiption, In Other 
by the functional method in writing speed.” "10 pupils 
The failure of the functional method to prove itself sion; 
Statistically to the traditional method is all th nificantly superio 
as Dr. Anderson points out: © more remarkable because 


“In many of the research studies in whic 
been made of different methods of Satcher sborshena oi bas 
search procedures used may have been more favorable to eae 
the methods than to the othe in the comparison, 
Sts used to 
shorthand dictation and tran 
hand, much more practice is usually given to the d 
these skills in classes taught by the functional 
classes taught by the manual method; thus this 
diately gives an advantage to the pupils tau 
method. Furthermore, in first-year shortha 
in the functional and manual methods 
comparison of shorthand achievement of pupils taught by these 
two methods should probably be made at the end of the second 
year of shorthand instead of the first year.” 

More recently, Christine Stroop* in a similar study stated, “Although 
one method of teaching shorthand theory may appear to be superior in 
some respects to the others, there is no clear-cut evidence to indicate that 
any particular method of teaching shorthand theory produces better results 
than any other method in respect to all the factors of knowledge of sheory, 
ability to take dictation, and ability to transcribe shorthand notes. 

In many other ways this is a highly controversial book. Teachers = 

und to question Mr. Leslie’s allocation of class time in advanced seng 
raphy. Devoting only 15 minutes out of 40 for the preview ri yar 

of speed development material seems a strange way of buil ing spe : 
especially in view of the author's insistence that every minute dee 
be devoted to reading or writing shorthand. His injunction on cet 
completely the nature and quality of the student's written wor se dors 
with resistance from those teachers who know that iacente a a 
shorthand is more often than not the result of carelessness, a nd where 
lack of discrimination. Besides, Mr. Leslie lives in a coca ae to the 
all students love — as much as he does and exert the 
utmost to succeed. ¡tman short- 
Nevertheless, this book is required reading for oma m one or two 
hand as well as for teachers of Gregg. With the excep 


Stenography 3 


rst-year short. 
evelopment of 
method than in 
Procedure imme. 
ght by the functional ~~ 
nd, the procedures used 
vary so widely that the 





istine, “ ions for Teaching 
Christine, “Research Conclusions 
J nad at Business Education, October, 1953. 
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teachers of both 


J licable to thod of 
ial is directly 4PF e science-type me fairl 
aterial ibing th letely and y 


most ar the ctional me w 
ppe oreovels shorthand a favor of the fun efit from Mr. Leslie's 
gst elementa ident bias chers will ben d they may even 

9B author s ieman ‘T teaching methods, anc own classroom 
In any nt of es as and devices into their 

e 

e of his sugg 


RICAN SCIENTISTS. By R. H. Knapp and H. B. 


GINS OF ANN ty of Chicago Press, 1953, $7.50. | 

Plt University shai 3 i sustain 
Goodrich. the shortage of scientists and engineers to 

ears NOW, 


: tion 
: ivilization has been the preoccupa 

idly evolving technological ae cred ie pial e n our 
sieducators, industrialists, and those who int of view, is 
of educators, 10 Of vital importance from a long-range point T 
a p= rage an adequate number of fundamental Sark capa ~ 

va kin on the frontiers of man’s investigations of nature. Ihe boo 
ee deals with the production of such “fundamental” scientists. 
os = 
Origins of American Scientists is a report of a four-year study by a col 

lge committee that undertook— 


For some y 


(I) to assess statistically the relative scientist production ef- 
jency of some 490 -universities and colleges by determining 
«ad proportion of their graduates entered careers in science and 


(2) by means of statistical analyses and case studies, to attempt to 
"cover what factors had contributed to effective production.” 
Pw i a dings of the study would seem to confirm what science 

ings are try] ne ei A suspected. On the other hand, some of the 
between e eA my ng: For example, there seems to be an inverse ratio 
Xlentists (a5 in an institution and its productivity of fundamental 
~ eBlees in AE a by the number of students who go on to take their 
gical, an e Moreover, there seem to be geographical, socio- 
na qoBical factors that affect the productivity of funda- 
npo â Breater p > Mstitutions in the West and Far West tend to 
Ti; St, pe ‘Portionate number of scientists than do institutions 
oie Middle an | Proportionate number of scientists come ‘eae age 
low-income pver-middle income groups than from families o 
whose Me high-income groups. More scientists are produced by 
vocari Clleges yy ngs are characterized by “broad intellectual i eigen 
dugg ali ” En ne “rings are characterized by ages an 
tise of funda nr ple. schools are conspicuously low -m 3 : toe 
Wealth Come from libe Scientists, A proportionately greater nu niee 
ad end a ral-Protestant groups than from other Sree ities of 
ments, superior physical facilities, well-paid fa 
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gh professional competence are not sufficient ; 

Scientist productivity by an institution. ant 

fraternity systems, and urbanism are disti 


March, 1954) 
High co Mselves to j 

st of attend sure 
netly Negative influences’ Strong 
P As would be suspected, the quality of the science teacher ; 
in the production of scientists. In the words of the ities 1S a key factor 

"The distinguished teacher is not noted esheci | 

of pedagogic skills; rather his distinction Memi ta A Wik 
central qualities of character—masterfulness and Ms z Írom 
basic qualities that the psychologist would identif ie P the 
‘father figure.’ ” 7 SR she 


Almost a third of the book consists of appendices that 
tabulations of data and statistics. These are for the ben 
are “from Missouri.” 


fairly bristle w; 
efit of readers an 


Guidance counselors will be especially interested in ch = 
analyses of specific colleges and universities. Science elastics ‘will fg 
the report professionally stimulating. Scholars will find the quality and 
thoroughness of the report most refreshing. 


ZACHARIAH SUBARSKY 


——K»——_ 


MR. SHAKESPEARE ON THE SALARY INCREASE 


Come, let me clutch thee. s 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Macbeth, II.1 





MR. SHAKESPEARE ON CLERICAL DUTIES 
List, list, O, list! 
Hamlet, 1.5 
MR. SHAKESPEARE ON THE 35th YEAR OF TEACHING 


Enough; no more; 


"Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 
Twelfth Night, 11 


MR. SHAKESPEARE ON THE BOY saa Toc 
i ther. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the a se n be It, 12 


LASS 


ERM 
MR. SHAKESPEARE ON THE BEGINNING OF A NEW T 
f. 


And if his name be George, TIl call him Pete cing Jobm 11 
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Andrew Jackson........ » HENRY I. CHRIST 
Bay Ridge. .aceceeeeeess MARION I. WEEKs 
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HIGH POINTS is a publication tor the dissemination of articles written 
by members of the school system. The Opinions expressed are those of the 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressing 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Super- 


intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


BS, 
The contents of HIGH POINTS ate indexed in THE EDUCATION IND 
which is on file in libraries. 
ESR 43 


Pee 


e n 
‘a Committee © 
erintenden ry S chools* 


Foreword . 
in various walks of life, —_ por oa 
ike peoP topic on — ay ot ue shouid 
pu 
enes FT ectful or insolent, Of who has — ja 7 
P plep There always have been an pro ably 
i of playing truant that children do that will be displeas- 
will be many HOE Sometimes these unpleasant 
sways ys arents and teachers. oom c 
ig Oe as trivial, and even humorous; sometimes they 
ae HI of us can recall from our own school experience 
-r whose behavior was such that they WEIG constantly 
rouble, There were fighting, “horse-play,” cheating, truancy, 
tievery, and wanton destruction of property; there was the bully 
a the show-off or worse. Teachers have always had to deal with 


‘dixiplinary cases” and, at times, with what we now call “juvenile 
delinquents.” 


dal Og js “disciplin 


The public learns about some of the worst aspects of juvenile 
ays | from occasional news items in the press, about gang 
et aps automobile thievery, vandalism, and instances of 

6 and entry.” However, teachers, attendance officers, pro- 


on officers, social 
' workers, the polic i 
Courts are much more £ police, and the judges of Juve- 


rations of th amiliar with the incidence and rami- 
bubic Ti a of juvenile delinquency than the general 
es of delinquency cate experience that there are varying 
she cob attened by the ae tS Causes are varied and complex. 
bem t under control ep: cases where incipient delinquency 
be futile, ? cy are saddened when their efforts 
"ior 
he Syn, OINTS ig 
pleased , 
Cree retent' Chon in this issue the complete Report of 
the chain 2 foreword b S on Delinquency in the Secondary Schools, 
the "zaade man of the Con. Uperintendent Jansen. With the approval 
60 gagad footnotes oe oe a few minor editorial changes have 
nf School pe Program” ha “ction 3218 of the Education Law and on 
ayy tee of rrincipals ees aas = added. The Academic and jee pee 
“og of POR and aleda unanimously endorsed the spirit an 


th edged their cooperation in securing the 
ttees recommendations. 
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‘GH POINTS {A 


arked INCrease > w: 
anti-social behav; th the 


Statistics on a Vior on 


There seems to be evidence of a m 
serious and less serious instances of 


appear to support this point of view venile A, e rob- 
been the subject of numerous studies generis delingy vet ged E principals to examine the a 
1n various states and cities. Currently, under a tons, and ports itl €P? vocational high s formulate a series of recomm 
Senator Hendrickson of New Jersey, a Con © chairmang islet isi and V oughly and to fof 1g and the schools. This Com- 
mittee is investigating the subject. Religious at Subcom. jen more h might help the 1952 and submitted the Report, 
ganizations have long operated homes for th nc Charitable or. os Whi inted in the fall o 1953. The Committee 
delinquents. The State of New York > rehabilitation of a in December, i 


ith, ; Bis 
= _ to the earlier report and repeats and e A 
expresses 1S ria dations that were made by the initi 


recommen mg 
ane Tn Soperinnendent, I am grateful to the — - 
“ orateful to the many individuals mentioned in the Kep 

ih gave so generously of their time and expert advice. 


uqu and the Ci 
maintain centers for the treatment of delinquent N York 
eee ok 


the state, the schools, and many religious or . 
have long been engaged in a iaa r o pa ganizations 
In 1931 a report, “Retardation, Truancy, and P bes pene 
sonality and Conduct,” iti ro plems lite 
ality ct," led to the formation of th B 
Child Guidance. This Bureau although i ae 
, gh it has never been ade. 
quately staffed, has rendered extremely valuable service. In Jan 
uaty, 1938, the Board of Education published the “Report ani 
Recommendations of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment and 
Delinquency.” This report is still of great value and might profit- 
ably be consulted by those who are interested in the total problem. - 
In 1945 the annual report of the Assistant Superintendents was 
published under the title “A Program for Delinquents.” Again in 
1951 the Assistant Superintendents issued a report, “Juvenile 
Delinquency and the Schools.” I mention these earlier reports 
simply to indicate that the Board of Superintendents and the 
Board of Education have always been much more deeply con 
cerned with the problem than is generally realized. 


The Committee refrains from indulging in speculation as to the 
causes of juvenile delinquency. Like most experts in this field they 
agree that its causes are many and complex. From experience, they 
know that what appears to be a cause in one case is not the cause 
n another. Generalizations about the causes of juvenile delin- 
i am been expressed over and over again. Some emphasize 
iy fete re ed or socio-economic conditions. Some 
along with ee = acceptance of materialism and secularism, 
bout a marked ~~ and economic changes, has tended to bring 
gpass sssening of the influence of the home and the 
Ment seems to be, ‘ae instances the immediate home environ- 
tad socia] Workers determining factor. Judges, probation officers, 
a Aisin aads the separati “Port that satisfactory therapy frequently de- 
greatly expanded in recent years. A number of special Cn Nie he of the youthful offender from his home and 
classes and a great variety of curriculum adaptations have ental leta © are instances when home conditions and par- 
i i he children. ADO inclin € and love are 
introduced to meet the varying needs of all t +. knows tng © emphasi all that one could expect. Some are 
seven years ago the Board of Education organized what 1s sian à of much * ize the “vulgar realism” an d “adult sophistica- 
as the P.S. 600 group of schools, to help deal with this pf es of bee Of scan ive literature and entertainment, the sensational 
among elementary and junior high school pupils. The Went e S and half-truths in the daily press, and the too 


2 . a e e n 
The guidance services in the schools, still inadequate, have bee 


HIGH POINTS reveal many articles dealing with i nmaa: 4 t of val, which a a Misconduct and delinquency on the part 
the problem. The minutes of many teacher a the sub- tewe € sordid dente escape the discerning eye of youth, even 
many professional conventions and institutes disc eu tne Pets and tne ate not blazoned forth in the pages of ar 
ject of delinquency is a frequent subject for discussion. Ren ines. There are some who attribute juvenile 


Something they call “progressive education™ or 


" 7 
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COntr 
; ; Cause of deli OVersy 
physical or psychological maladjustment of ‘oe Teny A ; 


stress crowded living conditions and inade : 

ties in parts of our large cities, and yet delinquee ol facili. 

wealthy suburbs and rural areas. Even though each ao i found in 
and others which might be mentioned, may contribute te Ot 

juvenile delinquency and maladjustment, some + a Its share of 

appear to defy attempts at easy classification. V OISE Cases 


The Cause is e 
ple, nor is the solution simple. Juvenile delin S not sim- 
problem of the schools alone. quency is not the 


in the 


c 
UEN - efinement ee wate 
ean: | POINTS , f oN er ana ys there is no q ‘ 
u i , [Abr R viously; 1S 
soft pedagogy, even though delinquency was m Pril, 1954) we phe req ; Ve ob > slowly the problem a 
before “progressive education” became a matt unknown lon got? slated 10 ill com any angles It 1s qui 
There are some who seek the basic = eS 8 gobe J onsistently from m 
easy ee $ dil 


to abandon 
on ok mistakes and later have r 
mee might produce 
i hat We oor mla we sincerely thought might P 
a proce 
racticë or p 




















-`> a well-deserved tribute to the 
J cannot refrain saa py at New York City, but through- 
4 principals—not on'y i isting our youth to 
pachers and P —who are so splendidly assisting Lae 
a Ue eel o and character. Quietly and unobtrusively, they 
mee od a a potential delinquent. ‘When one is am 
ei te — resourcefulness, and achievements of = ers, 
wee need not be ashamed to admit that their efforts do not always 
sdieve the desired outcome, especially when the reasons reside 
i forces and influences beyond the control of the schools. When 
one reflects on the teeming life of this great metropolis, with the 
db and flow of the pressures, tensions, and conflicting interests 
d millions of people with diverse backgrounds and cultures, one 
an really marvel at the achievements of thirty-six - thousand 


tachers caring for the education of nearly a million children. 


Rm - mye truth in the observation that the schools and 
dels and moral inf by their persistent emphasis upon high 


COhesive forces Savin Pee values, are the most important 
. tion fro & the social foundations of our contemporary 


The present Report deals with only one aspect 
problem. The members of the r den i arid al 
experience with the complexities of the problem, addressed them. 
selves primarily to the consideration of immediate and practical 
recommendations affecting secondary schools in New York City. 
Their chief concern was to suggest concrete measures which would 
improve existing procedures for handling and treating the serious- 
ly anti-social and maladjusted pupil, and which would also help 
the schools serve better the educational needs of the great majority 
of pupils. On the basis of long experience, the Committee observes 
that there are varying types and degrees of anti-social behavior. 
They know, both from their successes and failures, that a course of 
action that may help in one case will not help in another. os 
significant that this Committee, made up of those working 1n thé 


oat 
field of high school education, strongly urges that a ee ie sure they pc | and collapse. The schools need, and 
efforts should be directed to early evidences of anti-socia civic leaders of ae w the continued support of the religious 


patterns in elementary and junior high school children. 
that society 


Ommunity. They will also have the sup- 


V i : 
erwhelming majority of pupils now in our schools, 


. ate neith : 
The tone of the Committee Report is clear warning e er delingy 


i , tment Wate of th ent nor maladjusted, and who themselves 
will not find help in moving toward improvement a a aeth of they will "aap and are disturbed by it. I am sure, too, 
of this problem by exaggerated sensationalism, Of T Jr each of "hs City an oe © support of the appropriate authorities both 
by recourse to hasty and ill-conceived panne rdiet effec: of eo™™On and sm n Many groups and forces must be joined 
the recommendations here suggested became am ow oy k 8 with the om a effort to help improve our methods 


tive, the basic problem would still need continued 4 Report ‘ Social behavior patterns of many of our 
ef 


ever, it is not to be expected that every reader a eee n 
give complete and unqualified acceptance to all o engl that 
tions; indeed, the Committee would be the first 


lt is o : 
nly fitti 
hoo} tea chers ae pers should mention the great pride that high 
Principals rightly have in the work, the con- 
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duct, and the achievements of the reat major} 
who are presently in our high sheols, Hapri Aa 3 
the past. Teachers and principals are sincerely | n sa 
centrated, and at times sensational, attention direct ce les Con. 
few should blind us to the splendid records and chats ae 
many. It is regrettable that public discussions of this mi of 

to emphasize that which is not “news,” but which is fhe ea 
significant and encouraging — namely that the overi cane 
majority of secondary school pupils are fine, normal pe 
Credit to their parents, their school, and their communi “Pukl 
opinion” is grossly in error when it generalizes from the mises 
of a relatively small number, and unthinkingly applies a label tp 
a group. “Juvenile delinquency” is a lamentable fact, but the over. 
whelming majority of juveniles are not delinquent, Adult delin- 
quency is also a lamentable fact. In too many instances the actions 
of adults powerfully and directly contribute to the delinquency of 
youth. Adults, rather than youth, are responsible for the moral 
tone of the society in which we live. 


Pril, 1954) 


The great concern of teachers and principals is always to strive 


to do a better job for all the children than they have yet done. 
Otherwise this Report would never have been prepared. 


WILLIAM JANSEN 
Superintendent of Schools 


The Committee’s Report 


DELINQUENCY IS BECOMING A PROBLEM OF oan 
ING MAGNITUDE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOO 
OUR CITY. 


t 
It seems to most persons working with adolescent _— rt 
delinquency is on the increase at the present _ ra 
themselves forced to rule on cases of delinquent you disposition 
any observer and to the courts themselves, the ois e ay 0 b 
of the case should be institutional care of some sor priate insti 
faced with the fact that there is no space in an apps me ial 
tution for the placement of these young people w facilities of the 
treatment or training not provided by the existing 


10 





UENCY. eas f space 
RI f the lack of these pn per y on 

gard peau. ins these youn, ee E ~ sheer num- 

lic ee institu i lic schools whe aret 

pubic” gjate insti ‘q the public schoc ded individual 

in PP nd remain i ‘cult to provide the nee 

poder is pe apni In our large a 

supervision, -e their brush with the law, ter of infection 

hese deli a MAE authority and become a ce 

n 
sin a other young people. 
t0 


ith delinquents 
. Committee’s study 1S concerned not — = — a 
ted but more essentially with pup 

ss legally interpre ith the effective education of 
‘ae in school interferes wit ‘ 
Le A l, serious-minded students. School authori- 
amet a tantly larger amount of time to 
ties are compelled to devote a constantly R silende 
dealing, in many cases ineffectually, with ese young e- : 
Classroom teachers are harried by the increase in the behavior 
problems they face in their classes, the lessening respect of students 
for school authorities, and the pressures created by being forced 
to deal with classes far in excess of ideal class size. Parenthetically, 
it might be noted that secondary school teachers find these prob- 
lems all the more difficult because of the economic pressures 
created by salary adjustments inadequate to keep pace with rising 
mg Costs. School administrators, too, are finding that increasing 
ro of their time must be Spent in dealing with behavior 
Eales at the expense of the supervision of instruction, curric- 
5 „vision, and the administration of the school in the inter- 


. © gteat majority of the pupils who are earnest, well- 
anng, and ormeniien lel 


a problem of delinquency in the secondary schools centers 
ned small 8toup of pupils, whom, for a variety of 

fed their € schools cannot interest, even though they have modi- 
Of these -ases and exhausted available guidance facilities. Many 
School. Pupils are in the fifteen-year age group and await the 
tuane A8 age of sixteen. These children provide most of the 
Cling, o of the Overt incidents, and most of the serious 
Sity a7 in the School. Because of the time that must of geras 
"ely Pt a to the handling of problems created by this rela- 
“Vailab) ia Stoup of pupils, the teaching and guidance foes 
© tO norma à well-meaning pupils is lessened. All s f 


pELINQ 
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Cumann. Pn. aea POINTS | oN jividuals and ae p work. Such com 
: A i ° e « © 

oe “eee! yla poalen pupils; some have m + 1954) eh afese 2 on vario i jlowing individua 

se pupils becomes excessive th eny, he } (0 Co with th . dents of 
a problem school and its educati e school de n the he e Superintende 
dissipation of the efforts of terface i men suffers, Wye’ into ferences rence with all a = sane Divisions 
suffers in the eyes of the community, and chore io of this jtial COMET | Vocational FNS 

ty, and the the sch An W ‘cand YO a 

ore esas send heir children to more favored chee ġe Aden ferences with De, William Jansen , 

, thereby further do . ols ded CO ance 

It was the growing awareness - mga the school afer.” Two exten Bureau of Atten 


























th ‘ l affect 

lems created by the increasing i iai B Simpo Of the ea 
in our secondary schools that impelled a numbe problem pupils 
most recent of which was the Del ei studies, the 


ii inque 
School Principals Association, alase ap Renee e Ps 


A COMMITTEE, APPOINTED BY THR. 
E SUPE 
OF SCHOOLS, WAS CHARGED wI pi 


TH THE REsp 
BILITY FOR MAKING A STUDY OF THE DELINOUENGI 


PROBLEM IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


_ Tn September, 1952, Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch. Associa 
n in Charge of the Academic and Hame “Heh 
ools, announced the appointment of a committee of principals 
to study the problem of delinquency in the secondary schools and 
report to the Superintendent of Schools. This Committee, as an- 
nounced, was composed of the following: Jacob L. Bernstein, Mid- 
wood High School; William J. Fitzpatrick, Woodrow Wilson 
Vocational High School; Marion D. Jewell, Julia Richman High 
School; Samuel D. Moskowitz, Bayside High School; Mildred C. 
Pascale, Queens Vocational High School; Louis A. Schuker, Man- 
e ae High School; Harry E. Wolfson, William H. an 
se al Cae School; Maurice D. Hopkins, Jamaica Hig 


_ During the school year 1952-53 the Committee met fourtee® 
times with practically full attendance by Committee members. 
activities of the Committee included: the following: 


1. Consideration of numerous case studies of problem P fy p 
and the formulation of a composite “problem pupil ** 
these cases. 


12 


Director of the 
ureau of Child Guidance 


School Program 


Mr, Arthur Clinton, 

pr. Jean Thompsons 

Mrs. Lillian Rashkis, 

Dr, Morris Krugman, Assista 
of Guidance 

Justice John Warren Hil 
Domestic Relations 

Mr, Edward Corsi, Industrial Commissioner of State of 
New York ! 


Mr. Ralph Whelan, Executive Director of New York City 
Youth Board 


Director of B 


In Charge of “600” 
nt Superintendent in Charge 


l, Presiding Justice, Court of 


3. Visits to the following custodial institutions: 
New York State Training School for Boys, Warwick, N. Y. 
New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 
Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Girls’ Camp, Welfare Island 


In additi 
. — visits made specifically for the work of 
ittee me bse feports were made on earlier visits by Com- 
4 mbers to Lincoln Hall. 
Visits to 
oll Queens following “600” schvols: 
hattan, » O12 Manhattan, 613 Brooklyn, 613 Man- 


5, Tios 
tail ; , 
Progra consideration and evaluation of the Youth Board 


at Morris High School. 
13 
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times and its activities 
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IGH POINTS PR. 
6. Communication with the following citie 


approaches to the delinquency problem. T <ĉtermine their 
troit, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh Buf ngeles, De. 
and Cleveland. In addition to Written co; Mi ve OSton, 

ese Cities, one of the members of the Commi; ee With 
the Gertrude Godvin School in Boston, TSE Visited 


7. Three meetings devoted to discussi 


On of tentatiy 
. é 
sions of the Committee, COncly. 


During the school year 1953-1954 the 


Committ 
included the following: ce met six 


1. Conference with representatives of parents and communi 
9 ( ty 
&toups. These representatives included the following: 
J. Frank Cohen, representing Citizens Committee op 
Children 


Mrs. Francis Heid, fepresenting Queensboro Federation of 
Mothers Clubs | 


| Mrs. Ruth Lasse, fepresenting National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers : 


Mrs. Nora McFad 
Mothers Clubs 


Mrs. J. C. Palmer, r 
tion 


Mrs. Ralph Perkins, representing Staten Island Federation 
of Mothers Clubs 


den, representing Brooklyn Federation of 


epresenting Public Education Associa- 


e ° n 
Mrs. Ada Zakin, representing United Parents Associatio 


at 
Wi : Present 
- Conference with representatives of employers. 


this conference were: 


Direc- 
Mrs. Grace Bamonte, Vice President and Personne! 
tor, B. Altman 


x th Plant 
Mr. Robert Hershey, Personnel Director of Maspe 
Bulova Watch Company 


brà, 1954) 





UENC EM 


i ities Service Corpo- 
ppoRT oN P _ Personnel Director, Cities 
R R. Janse p) | 
[; J a | 
ve Personnel Director, Metropolitan Lif 


ler, 
ifred Wa 
Me pe ne ized labor: 
ce with representative of organize i wn 
f 
3, Conteren Donnelly, representing Centra 
Hawley Don ; 
Mrs. Betty 


and Labor Council, A. F. of L. 


fare Com- 
i . Henry L. McCarthy, Wel 
t ras of ie cirai New York, and Crystal M. Potter, 
k > s 
— Welfare Commissioner. 


j. Discussion of tentative conclusions and formulation of the 
final draft of the Committee’s report. 


A STUDY OF NUMEROUS CASES OF DELINQUENCY IN 


THE SECONDARY SCHO OLS SHOWS THAT WHILE 
PUPILS HAVE DIFFERENT INDIVIDU AL AND SPECIFIC 
PROBLEMS, A DIS 


CERNIBLE PATTERN OF DELIN- 
QUENCY Is RECOGNIZABLE. 


r The Superintendent’s Committe 
a 


that adoles i 
Physical glandular cence is q 
Moj 


e on Delinquency is conscious 
period of sturm und drang, of 
. ^t, and emotional change, of upheaval and tur- 
sti, Bnizes the need of the mental hygiene approach and 
Citizens, n Youngsters to grow into happy, useful, and responsible 
ward i hools Fecognize that a hostile or punitive approach 


e 
hool Fe usted children ig hot educationally sound. It is the 
terg a Action 


coord; to make every effort to guide morei ee 
Pogram : Nate the services of social agencies, to indivi i . 
Petson el n eate Special Classes if feasible, to assign sympatheti 
re ther and to g just curriculum. In every high school every 
kool achi ‘€ ‘Scores of difficult behavior cases for whom the 
ve a Successful adjustment. 


mmi i lem 
ittee, however, was concerned with those prob 
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NCY. , 
: IGH p Ol LIN QUE . i of classes, the throw 

children for whom the high schools ate NTS Ldr po oN v Jenced by the m rence with fire drills, 
ment after having exhausted availab] Senter © to effect an ad hool rules, ane ning On of gas, inte 
oath an a techniques The Committee Son a and Rui . of food, the and cutting. 

Nstitute only a very small percenta although pg aJl 88 truancy bls In individual confer- 
population, their number in the high sch i el total sop s7 i es, the pupils were ab'e : d their 
—and that they consume a dispro ols h ning fn many pE wrongdoing and to promise to men 


ces t0 £000 cked self-control to follow through. These young 


pt they to control their rebellious, aggressive, and 


en 
m ya aai been pointed out in many studies, delin- 

-a complex matter and the resultant of many complicated 
quency 15 


it was clear to our Committee that by the time certain 
: pri reach the secondary level (perhaps less than one per cent 
Pupils are older Shae in the high schools), they have been so bruised by the 
x ; i ei of many factors—mental and emotional disturbances, 
ing approximately every forty minutes. Furthermore dae hmily disintegration, underprivileged environment, community 
wal teasions—that they can no longer be dealt with in a normal way. 
Their attitude toward adults, school personnel, and authority in 
general is frequently marked by suspicion, non-cooperation, sullen- 
uss, and even defiance. They do not seem to respond to the usual 
set ss to constructive recreational facilities, to generous 
oes Leman It has been difficult to fascinate or challenge 
adjusted “t Dow the high school curriculum has been 


much administrative and guidance ti ndquents r 
the special needs of normal youth. e that little can be given act feelings. 

























small number of troubled and troublesome youths can engage in 


anti-social acts with . 
and punished. nu the hope thar they will not be apprehended 


Each member of the Committee presented numerous case studies 

. problem pupils for whom no adequate adjustment had been 
a. These case studies, representing schools in different parts 
of the city, seemed to indicate that socio-economic status was not 8 
Major factor in school delinquency. The intellectual ability of 
pupils also seemed relatively unimportant, since the case studies 
included average, below-average, and above-average I.Q.’s. Most of 
these youngsters had been recognized as problem children on the 
lower school levels. In most of the studies submitted there ha 
been innumerable interviews with each youngster, with the par 
ents, and with social agencies. There had been program adjust: 
ments and sympathetic attention by expert teachers and counselors: 


The case histories submitted by the members of the Committe? 
described a wide range of reckless, irresponsible, and vg 
behavior, with instances of violence, extortion, gang ghis, rop- 
threats of bodily harm. There was vandalism against school P ere ln the ; F 
erty, private property, and pupils’ personal possessions; ormity “Uther Ki ment of the Committee the present increase in the 
theft, forgery, obscenity, and vulgarity; there was non-co P “pally a Problem pupils in the secondary schools is due 

ve conditions: 


Th 

“a — youths help to breed a rebellious disrespect for 
ances who ms te n a Widening circle of adolescent acquaint- 
S Capable of a to their influence. Thus a small nucleus 
bi school Mies y interfering with the effectiveness of the 


BECAus 
ED 

S Tp oo QUENCY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
DED ppp, Cf A NUMBER OF FACTORS, A MANY- 


p 
"UST Bg — TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
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2. The continuous-progress promotio 
tary schools bring to the seconda 
pupils than formerly and for a lo 


n policies of the Cleme 
n- 


ty schools m 
nger period 
Despite widespread modifications of the 
adoption of many new courses of study, the i 

pupils have not been challenged sufficiently to o 


to succeed in their secondary sch enable them 
leads to behavior poblem chool work. This frustration 


Ofe of 
of ringed 


Curr iculum a 


i 


4. Guidance facilities in 
the secondary schoo] imi 
and the case loads of advisers so ean ol ae 
personal advisement is possible. There is very little crn 


chance for the continuous attenti i 
these disturbed pupils need. on and oppor 


5. Because of the limited facilities for custodial care of juvenile 


delinquents, the courts are forced to return many of them 


to the secondary schools, where they provide an unwhole- 
some influence., 


Since the Committee recognizes the obligation of the high 
school to provide for all youth of the secondary school age, it 
follows that the Committee believes that continued efforts must 
be made to provide appropriate courses of study and adequate 
guidance for this problem group of pupils, but it also recognizes 
the obligations of the schools to the serious, well-adjusted, coopera- 
tive pupils. At present, secondary school organizations and budgets 
are geared primarily to meeting the needs of this latter group: 
When school personnel is utilized for meeting the extraordinaty 
guidance and curricular needs of the problem group, this pe 
diverted from that available for meeting the needs of ae) 
pupils. If an adequate job is to be done for both groups of pup oi 
it is obvious that it will involve additional costs. The fact 8", 
capable that the implementation of the recommendations © 


Committee will cost money. 
18 


I ie many °: > -red if adequate gm 


yENCY EB 
_ {rons OF T HE COMMITT 
N .< the belief of the Committee 
It is tment and behavior 


i ae ie problems of pa of all secondary 


knowledge of students’ 
a well problems, and — 
ance in implementing this loak A wo 
ao er ll and fewer poorly adjusted pupus. 
tin 
—That guidance programs be extended 


mendation : l 
s suet adequately the educational, personal, and voca 
ional areas. The allotment of staff for guidance services 


should be increased for every high school so that the 
caseloads of counselors may be decreased. 


gould Pe © gere available. 
n interests, ambitio 


Memorandum—At the present time in the secondary 
schools a fairly adequate job is being done in advising the 
pupils concerning their courses and programs in high 
school. This service is available to students through the 
e adviser system. The typical grade adviser is re- 
y of one teaching assignment, an official class, and 
sible fo n8 assignment, in return for which he is respon- 
dents. Ob ` educational advisement of 400 or more stu- 
much hone a this case load is too heavy to permit of 
e sudden © routine assistance with the planning of 
Schools there ; fograms. In most of the academic high 
4 Similar all # aicollege and scholarship adviser who, for 
and applica ona assists students in the selection of, 
ing for e to, colleges, and in applying for and com- 
ere is a ba olarship assistance. In some high schools 
tional „40 0PSElor who assists students by giving voca- 
guidance and in securing jobs. 
oa Committee feels that if maladjustments and delin- 
facilities ay minimized, more extensive guidance 
able und are essential. The educational guidance avail- 
effecti er the grade adviser system must be made more 
ive by the reduction of the case loads of advisers to 


a a e è 
Point where real guidance of individuals is possible. 
19 
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This would mean a case load of no mor 


NTS [Abri 1954) 


to an adviser if the present schedule of allen 2° 0 Pupils 


tained. All academic students Should have th CCS iS te, 
a college adviser, and all secondary school py css of 
have available the services of a vocational] = i. S should 
selor qualified to give vocational aptitude n Coun. 
interpret the results of these tests, and a plasim . and to 
selor to assist pupils in securing after-school iio 


‘ ool j 
satisfactory jobs on leaving school or after grad ti bie 


1.2 Recommendation — That psychological and psychiatri 
services be made readily available to all secondar, 
schools. That these services be assigned to individual 
schools or groups of schools so that long delays in secur- 
ing psychological or psychiatric examination may be ob- 
viated. Further, that those pupils requiring special psy- 
chological or psychiatric treatment be screened and be 
referred promptly to community agencies where such 
treatment can be secured. 


Memorandum—lIt is very difficult to secure the assistance 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance because of the limited 
staff and the demands for their services. There are long 
delays before the services of this Bureau can be secured. 
Except in a few extreme instances, the backlog of cases 
makes the important services of this Bureau practically 
unavailable to secondary school pupils. Where pupils are 
given psychological or psychiatric examinations by the 
Bureau of Child Guidance the only outcome, 1n se 
cases, is a confidential report to the principal with 4 
Of no provision for treatment and follow-up. 


All secondary schools should have available, mnn 
long delays, the services of trained psycholog!" oi 
psychiatrists to whom disturbed pupils may be 5 siate 
examination, treatment, or referral to some appf = ) 
community agency where treatment can be obta! 

tee 
2. In the Area of Curriculum—It is the belief of the meee? 
that many of the behavior problems in the -a ad y other 
stem from a lack of interest in school work. In 


upil o0}s. ivel ie ent- 
gs tty "e ability is relat frustrations and res 


e it leads tO of education of which 


m iE, leads to — 
d apn om A basic approach to 
E 


‘nation of the 
men should be a — mace 
its appropriateness an e 


um 
as the needs of pup! 
in 


ion— the number of CRMD classes 

j er nme Childers with Retarded Mental De- 

velopment, which are taught by specially licensed per, 
sonnel) at the secondary school level should be increas 

to provide for one or more classes in schools having 
eighteen or more pupils who meet CRMD standards. 


Memorandum—In the secondary schools there are rela- 
tively few CRMD classes and many of the secondary 
rae have no provision for this type of pupil. Products 
8 CRMD classes at the elementary level enter our 
ic ea Pe where we have no adequate provision 
hora a OF their limited ability and preparation. Fur- 
secre pupils who would have profited by 

unable to coms at the elementary school level were 
vided, When the N because of the limited facilities pro- 
frustration ar he Pupils reach high school, failure and 
tions lead to nie obvious Outcomes, and these frustra- 
Sibly to seri chavior problems in the school and pos- 
quency, there h “"inquency. To avoid this cause of delin- 
Schoo] w ic ‘ould be a CRMD class in every secondary 
standards for aS at least eighteen pupils who meet the 
fea py 7 admission to such classes. In every case 

4 schoo 5 of CRMD ability applies for admission to 
should ke, ich lacks a CRMD class, his application 
Meet his transferred to the nearest school which can 

needs through the CRMD program. 
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Aa Recommendation—That ther 


2.2 





‘NTS LAprit, 195 
present practices for et i ination of h 
the end that better pupil school plavomens 1 achi to 

eved 
Memorandum—Under our res IE 
cult for a pupil who is a misfit ks i p IS Very dif. 
fer to a school which better meets his one = tO trans. 
ticularly true of transfers from one Divisi shied par- 
(that is from an academic high school © a o Another 
high school) but it might well be equall true ational 
fers from one type of school to one of : diffe oF trans. 
within the same Division. Guidance etnies 
quently suggest to pupils who are floundering in mye 
for which they are not suited by ability or litere ei 
they transfer to a school offering a type of oe = 
which the student professes an interest, only to find she 
the school which the pupil wishes to enter rejects him 
because of his poor record. This has the effect of makin 
final and irrevocable the pupil’s choice of course F 
school that he elected while still in elementary school. 
Frequently guidance in the high school would indicate 
the wisdom of a change of course or even of school. 
When appropriate guidance practices indicate this to be 
the case, the change should be possible. The Committee 
is not in favor of encouraging problem pupils to flit from 
one school to another, sampling work here and there, 
nor does the Committee feel that disciplinary transfers 
are effective in many cases. However, where responsible 
guidance counselors, utilizing good and complete guid- 
ance practices and methods, feel that a transfer is desit- 
able, it should be possible. 


Recommendation—That the remedial reading and arith: 
metic programs at the secondary school level shoul 
extended to reduce these disabilities where possible. 


t 
Memorandum—The Committee is aware of eon! y 
many pupils come into the secondary schools de = arith- 
relation to their mental ability, in reading and pligation 


metic skills. Since this is the situation, it is the © 
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pELINQUENCY on neet the pupil at the level of 


: l 

condary schoo >. d and to provide remedia 
‘a hi = oe - as quickly as possible to the ya 
ory is capable of attaining. Much of the 
| which chools is due to the inadequacy 


co 
f skil ë 
pilare ae age areas. Teacher time should be 


1,7 i in ° 
of pupils bein : all secondary schools for the discovery 
made r needing this type of remedial work and for 
of pup! eficiencies can be eliminated. All 


-n which these d | 
am wah should be urged to re-examine their 
remedial programs and to expand them where they are 


not adequately meeting the need for this type of work. 


Recommendation—That the amount of departmentaliza- 
tion be reduced for some children: 


2.4.1 That a general academic subjects license be estab- 
lished to assure trained teachers for these children. 


2.4.2 That time for curriculum preparation and guidance 
follow-up be increased for these teachers of special 
groups. 


2.4.3 That the need for more research and experimenta- 
ton in curriculum methods and materials for these 
pupils be recognized and met. 


Memorandum—Ny 


hile i : 
give its complete the Committee is not ready to 


a endorsement to the “core program” for 
poinel a nevertheless it feels that this program has 
lem pupils, R, ay to one approach to provision for prob- 
Provides th educing the amount of departmentalization 
More pers © Opportunity for better understanding and 
ewer onal guidance for pupils because teachers meet 
e 2 upils for longer periods of time and can, there- 
individ “a to know the pupils and their needs better, and 
Schoo] naize the instruction to meet these needs. In some 
been d; the tecruitment of teachers for these classes has 
“core. ficult because of the lack of familiarity with the 
Und Program” by most of our teachers. Those who have 
“taken to teach the “core classes” have had to feel 
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their way and: have mad ’ 


: e valuable contributio ~ 
cational experience through their Experiment rA : 
the Committee feels that the “core Program” p * Since 
for some of these problem pupils, the Committ aS value 
mendations in this area are pointed toward tecom. 
mentation of the program b 


ene ts y training teach en for 2S 
ticipation in the program and by al lowing 


: ee time a 
personal guidance which is one of the principal nae ie 
the program, and for the preparation of, and ew of 
mentation with, cufriculum materials. peri- 


3. In the Area of Work Experience—The Committee concurs 
with most educational authorities that s 
experience should be part of the educatio 
ple. The Committee has examined, in so 
of the members of the Committee in 
Operative course is currently functionj 
these experiences, concludes that wor 
partial answer to the problem of the p 
in the secondary schools, Numerous i 
the attention of the Committee where problem pupils have 
achieved a Satisfactory adjustment through some form of work 
experience. As pupils approach the school-leaving age with 
indifferent success in school, there is frequently an impelling 
urge to work and the satisfaction of this urge through part- 
time work experience makes the stay in school more palatable 
and prevents the development of behavior problems. The 
recommendations of the Committee in the area of — a 
perience are aimed at facilitating the satisfaction of this des 


. al 
for gainful employment on the part of potential or actua 
problem pupils. 


n of most young peo- 
me detail, experiences 
whose schools the co- 
ng and, on a basis of 
k experience provides a 
revention of delinquency 
nstances were brought to 


- . work- 
3.1 Recommendation — That work-experience and 


: re 
study programs be extended for many more pag we 
should be increased flexibility in adjusting pog e it 
provide for after-school employment in cases W 
proved guidance services find this desirable. 


is 
ive course 
Memorandum — At present the aS at but 
operating in a limited number of our hig 





Ome form of work 





N 
park are several 1 


a2 


. In the 
‘naquency in our schools A. 
as rse is not currently av 
. cou . o 
he cooperate The Committee recom 
grst places ondaty schools. oe. wander culkin 
in extension. In the second place, to some 
nds its extension. the cooperative course | re 
me ers O an ro 
licies, memb -d group, and sub-standard IP —- 
extent, & Select ded. The reason for this is 
included. 


i : i ram do not 
popil a iministrators of the cooperative prog 
that the a 


f future members of 
; dize the placement of fut 

g ante at serie to employers pupils who i go 
~ be unsatisfactory employees. .The ee — 
h vith proper guidance a limited number of these prc 
= apii might be incorporated in the cooperative 
program. 


pELIN 


pof preventing 


In many of our schools the time schedule is such that 
it is very difficult for pupils to hold after-school jobs 
because of the lateness of the ending of the regular school 
day. In cases of pupils to whom the cooperative course is 
not available the Committee feels that, where adequate 
guidance indicates the desirability of after-school work, 


the pupil’s program should be adjusted or shortened to 
make such after-school work possible. 


Recommendatio 


n—That school credit be given for super- 
vised part- 


time job experience. 


shy rdum —Some provision is made currently for 
Course, It i or work experience under the Pk p 
Or Wor P also the present Practice to give school credit 
er the F >ne on farms during the summer ag stag nt 
in a nr ies Cadet program, if such work has been an 
tOvisio sctoty Mamer, The Conmittes feels wg i a 
Workin ^ should be made for the supervision : p i 
qualit B after school and some evaluation bai pe bos 
Satisfa “the work, Where such evaluation x ya me, 
ex ‘Ory service has been rendered, and that — 
Petience js educational experience as well, the z 
“tee feels that school credit should be given, w 
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ON DELINQUENCY 
| aa e, POINTS geporT 


| jon—That appropriate Steps be taken so | 
definite limitations on the amount of school a 1954) 34 Recommend 3018 of the Education Law* may be applied 
may be earned in this way. OO! credit that that oe uently to the very limited number of pupils | 
more ne or will not benefit by formal education. In | 
3.3 Recommendation—That the compulsory educa: . abe sitet this section is utilized, the following condi- 
amended in the matter of continuation ae a law jna should prevail: 
ance so that such attendance as is POS attend, tions 


mig gr now ma 
eliminated and in its place there be substity Ndated be 


i il should be willing and able to work, and 

~ ta and follow-up of Steen year-olds who a | i E dond be available, 

working. 2. The recommendation that the child cannot benefit by 
Memorandum — Many of the problem pupils in "the formal school program should be made after in- 
Secondary schools are Past fifteen years of age and ar vestigation by the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
awaiting their sixteenth birthday so that they may leave : ‘ 
school for work. The Committee is Concerned with the | 3. An agency of the Board of Education should sap 
continuation school law because to a Jar 


Be extent its pro. vise the fifteen-year-olds who are working. 
visions prevent sixteen-year-olds from obtaining employ. l i 
ment under conditions where work experiences E Memorandum—The 1952 Delin 
prove beneficial to problem children. If they are unable High School Pr incipals Associati 
to secure jobs, these pupils must 


remain in school where major recommendation for the 
their resentment is expressed in even more serious malad- 
justed behavior. 


quency Report of the 
on has suggested, as a 





; Aet Cation Law, which would per- 
l i mit certain teen-year-olds who can no longer profit b 
i i i f . - Ser p y 
ih hs mom a m T a ore i ae “i ‘Asttuction, to leave school under a special em- 
n e sr = - rs eal beg thi toga oe a ainis issued under regulations imposed by 
. " s Cw or t e e 
believed that these schools were organized under condi- Inseslal os ate Commissioner of Education and the 
tions which no longer revail, both in the world of work i mmissioner of the State of New York. 
and in education, Te is questionable whether the four missioner co mittee conferred with Industrial Com- 
hours a week of compulsory attendance is achieving = ~— tst, he stated that he had, at no time, pro- 
purpose despite the well-intentioned efforts of t i Section 3218 of the State Educati 
are responsible for its administration. Such agit bat tei © *cucation Law reads as follows: 
: Te i i wi em i , 
unpopular with the pupils, with the ‘gle to enforce va Pable of Pree Certificate may be issued to a minor found = sò 
ness and industry. F urthermore, it is di th the © re O further instruction available upon complian 
this law in the courts. K Certificate en, duirements as in the case of a standard employment 
, . “bridging of the 84P The face at a Schooling record shall not be required. 
The Committee believes that a “bri | ve school, ‘Vailable " a minor is į 
can be achieved, for these children who lea : S 


Ocapable o i further instruction 
' ogram whic “Bilations of be deter ‘ pa le of profiting from 
more effectively by an Organized guidance prog Min 


. s e 
: Cduens: -“ 10 such manner as may be specified m 
d which prov! S } “tion acting +. Ndustrial Commissioner and the commission 
eliminates daytime school attendance pi eaka n Aa m iy Jointly, p 
e e : | 
Opportunities for other forms of yout Nitor in r iyment Certificate shall not authorize the employment 
provisions for follow-up on the job. T bone 


IWection With or for a factory. 
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I 


4. Satisfactory School Citizensh 
ance of Welfare Aid—Most 
ested in school and who beco 
as soon as they 
for working certificates an 
pupils are just marking time until they reach the importan 
sixteenth birthday. The p r be 
ing for the school-leaving age so that they will no ma 
bothered by the school authorities in connection wit | mee 

lems in which their boys and girls become involved in ~ se 
There are some notable exceptions to this epee ot ma Ie 
of some problem pupils in families receiving wel rs ni 
these cases the parents are loath to take the a behavior 
school, despite completely unsatisfactory apg = an 
and achievement, because of the fear that -3 ich | 
result in the termination of the welfare aid w 






mulgated regulations for the Btanting of 4] 


employment certificates, but he indica “SE Speci 

ee t ; al 
with the intent of this section of the her i} YMpathy 
Ness to promulgate appropriate safeguardip ie Willing. 
if requested to do so by the Superintenden: 


Commissioner of 
Committee does not feel that the imp] 
section of the State Education La . 
approach to the problem of delinquen ecause e O! 
limited number of pupils who might qualify = 
regulations that would þe Promulgated, į r 
step would be desirable for a very few pupils who 
to work, who can get a suitable job, an who are dedine 
by the Bureau of Child Guidance to be unable to benef 
further from formal instruction, a 
The Committee further feels tha 
lines of that recommended as a gs 


t an agency, along the 
ubstitute for 


ip as a Prerequisite for Continu- 
of the pupils who are not inter- 
me problems eliminate themselves 
reach the age of sixteen, when they may apply 
d leave school. In fact, many such 


i ait- 
arents of these pupils, too, are w 





e fen aP result in problem behavior of a serious 
an whic 
ents 


patute. 
Al Recom 


UENCY ————— 


In these cases where the pupil is able 
k. continuance in school creates re- 
3 


N DELIN Q 


0 ; 
family. 
b ot to wor 


jJation—That a satisfactory record of school 
‘ai nd reasonable scholastic progress be required 
czenship —_ in school of sixteen-year-olds whose 
con . 
Oe receive welfare aid. 


—The Committee feels that there is a 
a pow of dy funds where this Situation exists, in 
i% he welfare grant is partially unnecessary if the pupil 
is permitted to work, and that the problem behavior 
creates added costs in teacher time spent in dealing with 
the problems. Of course, there are many well-intentioned, 
well-behaved, and studious young people who are mem- 
bers of families receiving welfare aid, and certainly these 
young people should have every Opportunity to secure the 
st education possible. But whete no progress is being 
made in school, and especially where problem behavior 
exists, sixteen-year-olds should not be encouraged to re- 
main in schoo merely to maintain the basis for welfare 
aid. A Working atrangement should be negotiated with 
h Welfare Department whereby pupils over sixteen 
E some from families receiving welfare aid and who 
are a Plishing nothing in school but are Sa 
would Wri the continuance of the welfare gr by 
the Wen ied and guided into gainful upps ri 
Welfare “ot Department. In the conference i pace 
Mittee missioner it was pointed out to “ by an 
eligible chil acceptance of gainful epoi, Tai 
NOt red "d from a family receiving welfare echi 
“Auce the family income but might cause 4 fer 
the case from “Aid to Dependent Children 
Me Reliag» -h the Committee, 
th “et.” In the conference with t sa workers 
., ~OMmissioner agreed to have i whose 
Dames n the families of problem pn fice 
Schools , Teferred to the local welfare x 
nancial arrangement that W 


be pos- 
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—_§_—______1leu points 


sible were the child to leave school af 
teen for gainful employment. diia 


e age of six. 


4.2 Recommendation—That the De 


artm 
fare follow up the schools’ re partment of Public Wel. 


Ports on such children, 
Memorandum—From time to time th 
inquiries from the Welfare Departme 
school work, attendance, and attitude 
om receiving welfare aid. These 
out by the schools, as requested, but there is i 

of adequate follow-up by the Welfare esscmcmn all 
in the case of the most damaging reports. The Comitnicget 
feels that an appropriate follow-up of these reports can 
be of great help to the schools in dealing with problem 
pupils, and in many cases such a follow-up would enable 
the Welfare Department to understand the family situa- 
tion better. 


€ schools receive 
nt concerning the 
s of children from 
are regularly filled 


5. The “600” School Program* — There are cases where the 


*The “G00” schools were organized in 1947 for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of children with grave personality and behavior problems. 
They consist of: 
1. Day schools for boys from 9 to 16 years of age with IQ's of 75 
and above. 
2. Schools in psychiatric hospitals for children with severe emotional 
3. Schools in institutions for emotionally disturbed boys and Bi en 
4. Schools in Remand Centers—for boys and girls—where x ig 
receive instruction while their cases are being adjudicated DY 
Children s Courts. ; ; f narcotic users. 
5. A school in Riverside Hospital for the treatment O sal 
Prior to admission to “600” schools, children are carefully pu agencies 
screened by the Bureau of Child Guidance and other ie ei 
so that the school may have a full picture of each child’s fam 4 4 interests 
borhood background, as well as of his abilities, capers ve hes #22 
The classes are smaller than those in regular schools. e sieving l 
carefully selected. Teachers’ efforts are in the direction O ce ures sod of 
dren’s tensions caused by school, family, and community pr aa adults, 
creating a class atmosphere that tends to lessen anxieties, 
and dread of failure. 
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‘lable guidance facilities and have 

«008 have a of mh available. Nevertheless, 
me até disturbances and engage in anti-social be- 

ome pupils cre pint where the instructional program of the 
r to t? “tized for the rest of the student body. Thus an 
school 1$ a of teacher time is devoted to the problems 
inordinate Pese pupils. In most such cases these pupils are 
aested PY s of age and cannot leave school to seek employ- 
fifteen a group that creates the most serious delinquency 
m i pama schools. These pupils seem to be unable to 
a in the permissive, democratic atmosphere of the large 
high school. For the good of the student body as a whole, 
these pupils should be removed to an atmosphere of more 
direct controls. The “600” school program at the elementary 
school level provides such an atmosphere. In these schools 
classes are small, and supervision and controls over pupils are 
direct. It has been the experience of the “600” schools that 
many pupils who have been unable to function in the permis- 
sive atmosphere of the large school find themselves and make 
5 iifabioy adjustment in the much smaller “600” school. 
— event these troublesome pupils are placed so that they 
i with the educational program for the normal 


Pet prp should be transferred from our large 
ich they ca "be ere are no schools of the “600” type to 
extension of th "u admitted. The Committee feels that in the 
les the most ~ 60 0 school program to the secondary level 
What to do thera immediate solution to the problem of 
© existing fa iie delinquents of secondary school age — 
Age and wh p pS of the high schools are unable to chal- 
5 © are disrupting our instructional programs. 
q i 
—— endation—Because of the success of the “600 
at t j the elementary school level, it is nonm hat 
Provis; tenth year be added tO this program an d 
on be made to admit problem pupils from iom A 
ing Da be the ninth and tenth years, peo for 
Sach bo Chools or in new schools (one 
‘Ough) for these ape groups. 


le 
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NTS [Ap 
Memorandum—aAt present the “600” schools A "AM 
ar 


. ized through the ninth ear, but Organ. 
directly into the ninth am from P i a admite 
schools. Rather the ninth year is limited to Senior hj 
have come up through the “600” schoo] Pat ils who 
who are not ready to return to a normal] se Fem an 
The Committee feels that it is im Ol Situation. 


erati 
year be added to the “600” cline eril i Ayo 
pupils under sixteen years of age be S and that 


itted to these 
his would te- 
of the delin- 
able to deal, 
the work for 


schools directly from our high schools. T 
move from the secondary schools many 
quents with whom we are currently un 
thereby enabling the high schools to do 
which they are intended. 


5.2 Recommendation—That provision be made in schools of 


the “600” type for -problem girls of ages fourteen to 
fifteen. 


Memorandum—In its conferences with various authorities 
the Committee found general acceptance of the advis- 
ability of the “600” type school for some secondary 
school boys, but these authorities were divided on the ad- 
visability of segregating problem girls in similar schools. 
Opposition to the idea of “600” schools for girls seems to 
center around the following ideas: | 


1. While the public is willing to have boys anaes 
“bad” boys, it is loath to have girls considere 
“bad” girls. 


2. In the case of girls, assignment to special sc 
ries with it, in the public's eyes, a conne 
sexual offense. 


hools cat- 
tation O 


— egate 
3, Undesirable boys might be inclined àd e ra 


around such schools and thereby’ cre 
problems, 


While the Committee recognizes th 


8 i a t them 
these objections, it is not prepared to accep 


gort -e 









To 
~*StOdjq] Institution 


_ me of 
e validity of = cone 


orn 
pELINQUEN hat there must be some provision for 
ye, and feels t e of girl from the normal 
clusive «nis problem typ peer 
psferting for the presence of these girls poses t 
ST at disruption of instruction in our high 
e the presence of problem boys. In support 
chools #8, ¢ in favor of schools of this type for girls, 
= would like to submit the experience of 
ladelphia and its Oliver Cornman School 
che City of Los Angeles with its Cambria, Garden 
el d Ramona Schools, all of which are for problem 
ie Pointed inquiry to these schools failed to bring out 
an ce to support the seriousness or soundness of the 
Kacan mentioned by local school authorities, to 
zus for problem girls. The Committee feels that the 
establishment of schools of the “600” type is an essential 
feature of any comprehensive program to eliminate de- 
linquency from the secondary schools of our city. 


the Committee 
the City of Phi 


53 Recommendation—That provision be made for return of 


tecidivists to “600” schools, if necessary. 


Memorandum—The Committee feels that the return to 
normal schools of pupils who have been admitted to 
= schools and who, as a result of the training re- 
mi there, have shown indications of being able to 
-perate in a normal school situation, should be made rea- 
at y easy. The Committee also feels that where a 
and ha has been returned to a normal school situation 
sc “9 been unable to make the adjustment to the large 
to th “a ii more permissive atmosphere, the return 
e “600” school should be possible and prompt. 


ther rec S—As has been indicated in mee 
mall groy ommendations of the Committee, — unable 
to chal} a pupils whose interests the schools e is n 
urricu] T “spite the use of all the guidance ri group 
develo . Odifications that are available. Some of thi = edu- 
© serious behavior problems and hamp some of 
Stam of the school for normal pupils. “9 


pr - 
oval of t 
‘Re solution would seem to be the rem 33 
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Of the « 609" 
“MS to be no 
n in their eis. 
be removed no, 
m their home en- 
seems to be 


th 
nd receive thera. 


pupil from a normal school situation to a school 
type. In a limited number of other cases there ș 
possibility of salvaging the pupils if they remaj 
ing home environments. These pupils should 
only from a normal school situation but fro 
vironments as well. For these pupils there 
need for a parental or custodial school whe 
experience a different home environment a 
peutic treatment if it is needed. 


6.1 Recommendation—That parental or custodial schools { 
pupils whose family situations are unsatisfactory or whose 


problems require special therapeutic treatment be es. 
tablished. 


Memorandum—Most of the educational authorities with 
whom the Committee conferred agreed that there is a 
need for a custodial institution of this sort, but they are 
not in agreement as to the function of such an institution. 
One point of view visualizes such an institution as a place 
for children whose home environments are hopelessly 
bad and from which they should be removed. This point 
of view would visualize this institution as a home where 
these children would experience a good environment 
without any particular attempt at therapeutic treatment. 
The other point of view considers a custodial institution 
necessary to render therapeutic treatment where p 
treatment is impossible or likely to be negated with i 
pupil living at home. The Committee Epai ee 
merit of both of these points of view and a ie 
custodial institution necessary to meet both © cenit 
needs. In making the recommendation for a Pe ware 
school or custodial institution, the Commuttct rate 
of the objections to the parental school once h P rae 
by the Board of Education. It is also awat aio 
cost of maintaining children in an ae mparable 
type where the cost would probably be of the New 
to the cost of maintaining a child in ae 400.00 Pe 
York State Training Schools, or — gt 
year. Despite these objections the 





UBNCY 
gr ON pBLING sere are some behavior cases grad oe 
jeves that and fruitful approach seems to -= 
only realist g adequate staffing of some type of p 
po Hor scustodial” institution. 
enta 
Legislative Enactments — There are a few areas 


,, Necessary LOE” irtee feels existing legislation is inadequate to 


where - ep to enable school administrators to deal 
c 


rotect blem of delinquency. The Committee 
P sectively =” Superintendent of Schools to direct the Law 


ane draft necessary legislation and to press for its 
Secret 


enactment. 


ndation—That since existing le gislation is in- 
= pe to protect the schools from invasions by out- 
siders for purposes of malicious mischief or loitering, 
more adequate legislation should be prepared to protect 
the schools against this potential hazard. This legislation 
should make it an offense for a person to be loitering on 
school property when not there on some particular busi- 

ness related to the school. 


Memorandum — Legislation is needed to protect the 
schools against invasions by persons not members of the 
student body. There seems to be a tendency for mentally 

unbalanced persons and teen-age hoodlums to visit af 
hang around school buildings, loitering in halls, lunch- 
tooms, and lavatories, smoking in lavatories, peering Into 
classrooms, causing disturbances, molesting e a 
e Committee was told by the Presiding Justice r e 
Court of Domestic Relations that there is current Y o 
legislation to protect the schools against hus Td 
anger-on, Only when an overt act has <a recourse 
y these outsiders have the schools any legal mmitted, 
and even in cases where such acts have been nal or the 
arges can be substantiated only if the prin act com- 
person making the charge actually witness = f a school 
yutted. There is an instance of the mn of the out 
7 a gang, with a fight ensuing, where are 35 
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Siders were made in the school, only ¢ inks. 1954) 
thrown out because the principal who ae the case 
did not see the actual fight. This type of e the Charge 
courages the worst form of delinquency aca e 
schools without any legal recourse., Legislatio Ps 
making it an offense for a person to be four, rt needed, 
on school grounds unless he has some speci loitering 
related to the school. pecs business 


nh. 
the 


7.2 Recommendation—That parental respone:hi1: 
offenders be emphasized in the law. potstal for pupil 


Memorandum—Legislation is neede i 
ental responsibility. At times when a + p = 
in some problem in school and a conference with a n 
IS necessary, it is impossible to secure such a content 
or it is possible to secure it only after a long delay and 
repeated requests. During these delays the student either 
is under temporary suspension or is trading on his 
parent's recalcitrance to engage in further offenses against 
the school. Legislation should permit a principal to sum- 
mon a parent to school with all the force of a subpoena. 
This problem of inability to secure a conference with a 
guardian is particularly acute in the case of pupils placed 
in foster homes by some child-caring institution, and any 
proposed legislation should provide for this situation. 
The Committee also feels that legislation in the area of 
parental responsibility should include responsibility for 
proved vandalism committed by a pupil against school 


property. 


8. Teacher Training—The teacher-training program which cuf- 


36 


rently provides the staffs for the secondary schools is geared to 
preparing the young teacher for dealing with normal pup! 2 
but leaves him largely to his own devices and the sugé 
of his colleagues and supervisors when it comes tO + sefi- 
with problem pupils. Since most teachers have thet mos 


estions 
dealing 


years 0 


ous problems in maintaining discipline in theit early each 
teaching, it seems logical that the graduate schoo 


Is o 


8.1 


8.2 Recommendation — 


NQUENCY = i ; 
pELI “ei udents some specific training to assist 


ould give dl these problems. 


show" ¢ 
pa in coping W 


ation— That training for handling problem 


gecomen provided for teachers both in their formal 
childre 


professional preparation and by ingetvice Cane 
While all textbooks in education point 
Maanden cue of the secondary schools, from 
te highly selected grouping of limited numbers of pupils 
of a generation ago to the unselected grouping of all the 
children of today, it is doubtful that graduate faculties in 
education are fully aware of the seriousness of some of 
the behavior problems faced by young teachers in some 
of our difficult schools. The Committee feels that steps 
should be taken to make the teacher-training institutions 
aware of the true nature of the secondary school popula- 
tion and of the problems faced by teachers today because 
of the types of students in our schools, and that teacher- 
training institutions should make provision for helping 
young teachers meet the types of behavior problems 
ae they will-face in the classroom. This training in 
z Tig of problem pupils should, the Committee 
5, be continued in in-service courses. 


service That the teacher-training and in- 

niques Pogram reflect present need for remedial tech- 

for 1 mental hygiene methods, and curricular devices 
“Ping problem children. 


“it Careers years 


erent , . 
ceived th „and more selective type of clientele, 


eit training bef kn known about 
m , g betore much was 1 
hae hygiene approach and the remedial and curricular 
er Aches to the problem pupil. To enable these 2 3 

“Ope more effectively with problem pup» 


ompr i d be set 
u . ee in-service training program shoul 
‘Ng with 


Many of our present teachers began 


ago when the secondary schools serv 
and re- 


the 


e p; in > 
eminate the latest information and help 
t . 
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9. Community Cooperation—The Committee f 
lem of delinquency is a problem which is n 
schools but one which concerns the commu fey ts 
cessful approach to the problem of deli 
munity must be even broader in scope tha 





NTS (Apri? 1954) 


cels that the prob. 


nity as well, 
Nquency in A suc. 


problem of delinquency in our schools. Th. the approach to the 


munity are aware of the delinquency pr 
pathetic with any reasonable attempt to el 
of the experience and observations of me 
mittee, we feel constrained to point out 
community action would help the seconda 
rising tide of delinquency. 


9.1 Recommendation — 


9.2 


€ people of 

oblem and a ping 
iminate it. Hedy 

mbers of our Com. 

a few areas Where 

ty schools combat the 


That there be closer coordination 
between the courts and the schools, both for preventive 


action and for better follow-up of the pupils under court 
jurisdiction. 


Memorandum—The Committee feels that in many cases 
little use is made by courts and by probation officers of 
the reports which the schools file on pupils who run afoul 
of the law. This is probably due to the heavy case loads 
of the probation officers, which permit only a cursory 
supervision of a given case. The Committee feels the need 
of closer cooperation between the courts and the schools 
in dealing with our common problems. A study should 
be made to determine how this cooperation may be made 
more effective. 


Recommendation—That the Superintendent of Schools 
and appropriate agencies work out a program to contro 
mote effectively the sale of harmful and immoral articles 
and weapons to adolescents. 


Memorandum — Some of the serious problems a ce 
schools arise from the possession by high schoo! p r 
of illicit articles or harmful or immoral articles. 2 : 
of these articles are switch-blade knives, Eo 2 
which appear each spring to plague the schoo cs on gust 
immoral and inflammatory literature, and € 


aw the sale of such 


N ry 
d vigor- 
pould be S% i egally purchased, an 
i an be ohibitions should be sought, 


1°! pe vicinity Of our a 
in 


at the places where adolescents 


t10 i<j 


» oat receive SPO ‘ 
Jum—tn the vicinity of practically wir high 

Memoran e motion picture theater, cellar club, cigar 
Jy store, soda parlor, small delicatessen store, 

er nt or bar, where high school students either 
po por illegally are permitted to congregate. Some- 
imes the pupils cut classes and play truant from co 
to frequent these hang-outs, where they smoke, gamble, 
plan escapades and gang wars, Or merely loaf. These 
places should receive the closest scrutiny by attendance 
officers and particularly by the police, and appropriate 


action should be taken when school children are per- 


mitted to congregate illegally. 


14 Recommendation — That an out-of-school recreational 


and social activities program for adolescents be continued 
and expanded. 


Memorandum = 


mittee feels that It goes without saying that the Com- 


or additi there is in most of our omun x 

cents can n recreation facilities, where 4 “i 

ties under T for worthwhile athletic or social acti i 

Visio Wholesome conditions with adequate supe" 
^ and guidance, 


G 
pid APpp ete COMMITTEE FEELS THAT A MANY 
Mp E ppe H TO THE PROBLEM IS NECESA yg 
hey MENT ge STEPS MUST BE TAKEN TOWARD py. 
Détions ON OF THR COMMITTEE'S PEC 


pre- 


T Conn, 
tte ‘ a com 
© has Presented recommendations for 39 
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hensive approach to the soluti m of del; 
in 


the secondary schools. It rec 
sided and would be costl 
effect immediately. 


954) 
aPproach iy in 


any. 
Sram to be put ire 


on of the proble 
Ognizes that the 
y were the entire pro 


Without departing from its belief that the onl 
tion to the problem of delinquency in the seconda 
include all or nearly all of the rec 


ommendatio 
Committee, it is recognized that implementatio 


y ultimate so), 
ry Schools Would 
ns made by the 
oe A a". ion of all of thes 
recommendations is not possible in the immediate future Fo 4 
reason the Committee wishes to recommend as the first ste i ; 
extension of the “600” school program to include the may a 
tenth years for both boys and girls, up to the age of sixteen: a d 
the securing of adequate legislation to prote 


the se ct the schools from 
invasions by outsiders for purposes of malicious mischief or 
loitering.* 


In giving these two recommendations the highest priority, the 
Committee feels that it is recommending the steps which will 
ameliorate critical situations confronting the secondary schools 


and make it possible for the schools to do the job for which they 
are intended. 


Because most of the recommendations of this Committee fall 
within the scope of some agency of the Board of Education, our 
Committee is not suggesting detailed steps in the implementation 
of these recommendations but rather that such implementation be 
undertaken by the appropriate existing agencies. The Committee 
at all times stands ready to confer with these agencies and to assist 
in the details of implementation. 


ion 
i ‘ 1954 sessio 
*Legislation to effect this purpose has been introduced in the 


of the State legislature. 


40 


Madison 
° Jered by the anthora, a a that the 
recently COMP -avolving 479 pupils, reve op 
sie) prooklya, umber of students at this schoo i 
‘ oe rani to them, as — PY . _ 
jet © “questionnaire oi p Of te 479 oil an 
ae should I chapel od that this problem has been, is 
eT or 69.7 AA arpaga great importance to them—and 
ned, 77; è ture - : 
on an Se declared. it to be of moderate import 
B others g 
ance to them. 
i the closely related problem, 
«9 second rank in the poll was 
Ser he a success in life? (Great—56.9 per cent. Moderate— 
263 per cent.) - 


Running a close third was the problem What subjects should 


I choose in school? (Great—54.9 per cent. Moderate—32.2 pet 
cent.) 


Occupying fourth place was the problem What course should 
| choose im school? (Great—48.2 per cent. Moderate—21.3 pet 
cent.) 


aking filth was the i hould I go to? 
problem Which college shoula I g 
reat ~46.9 per cent. Moderate—30.3 per cent.) It should = 
er “in at the James Madison High School approximately 7 
of the students apply for entrance to college. 
i sixth 


bated Place was the problem Should I enlist or wait to = 

These f Rea, 4 per cent. Moderate—29.9 a" 
a p 

tabply to pij, > Course: for boys only, since the pro 


venth i e? 
Crain Order was the problem Should I go to coleg 


“t cent. Moderate—21.9 per cent.) 


{ure o . n mie list was the problem W hat should I 4 a 
“tt Moderar o when I finish bigh school? (Gt? 


‘7 per cent.) 4] 
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Ninth was the problem What should I do ; ° April, 19 34] 


learning a subject? (Great—4 


av 
per cent.) 0.1 per cent, Mod : trouble 


“rate—37 9 
Tenth in order was the problem What 


when out on a date? (Great—4].3 per 


should I do or not g 
per cent.) , 


cent. Moderate—39 5 


The remaining problems, ranked į i 

age of students who designated each a oe With the Percent- 
were as follows. (The number preceding the p wee them, 
the percentage of students who stated that the bie — 
great importance to them and the number following a ‘hae of 
indicates the percentage of pupils who stated that the rol Seen 
of moderate importance to them.) 11. H ow can I ree alom p a 
with my mother? (31.3 + 18.6) 12. How can I get dont eR 
with my brother or sister? (905 T 20.5) 13. Fwy Be | cs 
along better with my father or guardian? (29.9 + 20.5) m 
What should I do to be more popular? (29.9 + 40.1) 15 Bon 
can I get along on my allowance? (23.6 + 34.9) 16. How can 
I get along better with a teacher? (20.2 + 42) 17. Should 1 go 
steady? (19.8 + 41.1) 18. What should I do if I often feel blue? 
(19 T 35.3) 19. Showld I smoke or drink? (16 + 35.9) 20. 
Should I work after school? (13.3 + 45.9) 21. What should I 
do if I often have the jitters? (12.3 + 29.2) 


RESPONSES BY BOYS AND GIRLS. A breakdown according 

to sex reveals for certain problems some interesting differences 

between the response for boys as compared with girls. The figure 

before the dash represents the percentage of boys who regarded 
the problem as a great one, and the figure after the dash repre- 
sents the percentage of girls who designated it as great. 

More boys than girls were concerned about the following prob- 

lems: whether or not to go to college (55.9—33.3), which co 
lege to attend (53.8—40.9), how to choose one’s life work (74— 
65.1), how to get along better with one’s father Bas 
how to get along better with one’s mother (33—29.8), whet in 
or not to work after school (15.4—11.5), what to do if one 
trouble learning a subject (43.3—38.1), what course t0 © “m 
in school (50—46.4), and what subjects to choose ™ st 
(56.4—53.2). 


þoose 
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RT 


an boys seemed to be greatly 


ROB irls th 
HBP het hand, more & these: whether or not to go 


lems as 
on the ®t such proble do about frequent spells of the blues 


cn 15—242) , = not do when out on a date (27 4— 


re Á), eT mort popular (25.4—32.6). 
4. 


and how #0 
ain ITUDES. As the students get older, certain 
become important to a larger group. In the fol- 
before the dash indicates the percentage of 

ander sixteen who considered the problem to be of great 
opis # ro them, and the figure after the dash indicates the 
= sone of pupils over sixteen who considered the problem to 
P P importance to them: what course to choose in school 
PaT whether or not to go to college (36.1—57.2), 
uhat to do to be sure of a good job after finishing high school 
318-528), how to get along better with mother (27.1—38.3), 
how to get along better with father (26.4—35.5), and what to 
do if one has trouble learning a subject (37.1—45). 


SLOW-LEARNER ANXIETIES. Included in the study were 67 
sudents in the non-academic or XG program, 41 boys and 26 
gils. It is interesting to compare the reaction of these XG pupils 
o the problems presented in the questionnaire with that of the 
aademic-course sudents. 


The pupils in the XG program seemed to be more concerned 
v in pba academic students about such problems as an 
03—43 o be sure of a good job after finishing high schoo 
+), whether or not to smoke or drink (40.3—16): what 
boose in school (76.1—54.9), what course t0 choose 


subjects to p 
® Scho : 
in \70.2—48.2), how to get along better with a teacher 


(619_4,°-)» What to do if one has trouble learning 4 "a 
(47g 300)» bow to get along better with a sister " 463— 
313) p22 Pow to get along better with one's AAN 


3 what t 
Whey 0 do or not do when out on a date o to be more 


ĉr or 
bobula, pat 40 80 steady (32 8.19.8), what to 
- 2829.2) j arse or = work afier 97), 
77 and bow to choose one’s life work (14. 
at tun 
SC 


fegarded the problem whether or no 





al x 
`o be worth noting that 53.7 per cent x pir go t0 
43 
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college as of great importance to them ( 


per cent of academic boys) whereas only 36 Pared With 5 
gitls (as compared with 36.7 per cent of th 
the same way about this question. 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS. The follow; 
problems added by students to the lis Owing are s 


POINTS [Apri 1954) 


Per Cent of the =a 


€ academic girls) felt 


t on the dlentohesta ihe 
What should I do if I have an inferiority complex? ) 
How can I make teachers listen to me mote intently? 
Should there be a psychiatrist in the school? 

Should understanding of sex be taught? 


Is marriage after high school the ans 
lems? (A girl) 


What should I do in my spare time? 


How can I get out of the habit of worrying? 


Does an XG student have a 
college? 


Wer to many prob- 


good chance of entering 


How can I get a job with a general diploma? 
Should I quit school? 


Will there be another world war? - 


THE PROCEDURE. The questionnaire was based on a list of 
common teen-age problems found in the appendix of Rollo Mays 
The Meaning of Anxiety. These were submitted to a committee 
of ten students of both sexes, ranging in age from fourteen tO 
seventeen. The youngsters selected twenty-one problems, rewore 
ing some of them. This selected group of problems was H 
presented to twenty-five other teen-agers of both sexes and = 
ous ages for criticism and suggestions. The resulting list of pt 
lems was the one finally used in drawing up the questionnaire. 
latter contained the following instructions: 


“The following ate problems which may be of > 
portance to teen-agers. If you think the sear) : i 
has been, is now, or might in the future be of & 


44 


or 7 | G in front of it; if you 
or might in the future be 


? A : 
has been, 18 NOW: put a capital M in front 


ok i ou 
gk itv im ance to YOU» 
¢ moderate ‘think it never Was, 1S not now, and 
p if you 


to you, draw a line 

= o be e mm 7 bose of the page 

ough ie 10 te a aad any problem or problems 

el but which you think have 

: ony might in the future be of great or 

Jerate aie to you and indicate which by a 
mo erá 33) 


apital G or a capital M. 


Jents were instructed not to write their names on the 
jn nis but were asked to indicate their sex and their age 
— months. In order to get a sampling of the a a 
lxels, cooperating teachers administered the questionnaire = 
freterm, three third-term, three fifth-term, and three seven - 
em English classes selected at random. It was also administere 


nal of the XG classes except two. The XG classes are all in the 
ninth year, 


F CENTERS OF CONCERN. Itis interesting to note that 
it be | i problems selected by the largest number of — 
ate ae Madison High School as questions which have n 
-i mya in the future be of great importance to beet be 
a hon and educational problems. However, it might a 
te in the vu Conclusion that the remaining problems, whi 
of | tim main personal or emotional problems, are ee 
tle numb ANCE to our students. In the first place, a const 7 
brea g OF students designated each of these problems 33 . 
Reiter vce to them and, secondly, in many instances ê © 
Moder ate ; er indic 


least O 
ated that such problems were at 
Mon portance P y mean, 


tude et h: © to them. The latter designation om sy D 


w 
ngs, that the problem is not one © 


é . cation 
nal Uy aware as he is of some pressing ed 


of 
the 
ms on 
It seems clear that all the prob aol. 
Portance to many students in the 
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tion of Teachers of English. For fur a eee 0 B ARBONI— 
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TWO NEW PRIVATE FILM SOCIETIES IN NEW YORK 


Ever think of yourself as a member of “an i l 
minority audience”? According to the Film Co a] expandin 


. uncil of 8 
which knows about such things, that’s what you are y America, 


“. . e increasingly vigorous channels of informal edu. 
cation in communities and on campuses across the coun- 
try. Through their efforts an ever-expanding ‘minority 
audience’ can now see and study American and foreign 
features, experimental and documentary films, impor- 
tant in this evolving medium of art and communication, 
Most societies and series are organized by small groups 
of enthusiasts working in relative isolation — groups 
who have not always been aware of how many others 
share their enthusiasms, and their problems.” 


In other words, that’s what you are if you are interested in the film 
society movement, and it was for you that the Film Council held 
a “Film Society Caucus” as part of its first American Film As- 
sembly in Chicago on April first. 

There are two new film societies in New York this year. We 
meant to tell you about them long before this—but their j 
pleasant directors assure us that it doesn’t matter; they ll go rh in 
some months and you can join any time. We wouldn't rail 
long, though. Remember what happened to the re-issue of at 
Hamlet at the Guild-50th last month? Unless the fe ws a 
audience” not only knows its own mind but moves ime : goes 
risky one for a commercial distributor to count on, an subscrip- 
for the noncommercial film societies dependent on 

tions, too. JONS, 
The first of the new film societies is FILM DIREO ien 
whose program announces “unusual films for m er days if 
in a series of screenings open to subscribers e i see member” 
auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art. The sp 
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Our april 3 Milan 


ITING—4 color-collage of contempo- 
WA 


rary is SEQUENCE — an experimental 
SUMME 


a Basil Wright's 
WITHOUT END—bas 
ear Rotha’s prize-winning UNESCO 


film 


April 30 SAUSALITO—an impressionistic film of a 


small California port , 


THE LION, THE GRIFFIN, AND TH 
KANGAROO—an American portrait of 


an old Italian town 


MATERNAL DEPRIVATION IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN—an authentic film record 


FOUR IN THE AFTERNOON—a film by 
James Broughton 


OUT OF TRUE—a psychiatric documentary 


‘ey 14 EXPERIMENT IN FILM AND MUSIC #3 


TWO CHINESE DANCES 
KARBA'S FIRST YEARS — by Margaret 
ead 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF A CAT 
sa THE FABLE OF THE PEACOCK —a dance 
—a 
DIMITRI WORKS IN BLACK WAX 


r in 
lm of a young American sculpt 
Rome 
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tiful” and “God Save the Queen” and Mr. Rathbone ma 





IGH 
PICNIC—a film by Curtis Harrington 
SELINUNTE—a lyrical documentary 
DAYBREAK IN UDI 


—an A 
film of progress in Ni cademy Award 


geria 
For a complete program, write to Gabriel We 
TIONS, 30 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, r Leg o 
quin 4-6518. Phone AL gon. 

The second film society is called THE 

STUDY and its director is Gideon Bachma 
in the auditorium of the Washington Irvi 
rated” membership cards for the spring scr 
June 27, are available at the desk before each showing at 7:30 
P.M. Memberships obtained by mail from Mr. Bachmann at 395] 
Gouverneur Avenue, New York 63, come to $4 for an entire 
series; they are about $1 for individual screenings. 

THE GROUP FOR FILM STUDY h 
on its spring schedule; (April 11) Inz 
piece, is a characteristic choice. This 
events” open to members, among wh 
meeting for the late directo 
Jean Benoit-Levy’s address, 


POINTS [Aprip 1954) 


nn. Showings are held 
ng High School; “pto- 
eenings, May 2 through 


as many noteworthy films 
olerance, Griffith's master- 
society also offers “special 
ich the April 10 memorial 
r Jean Epstein, marked by his friend 
is Outstanding, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS (At the Trans-Lux 60th Theater) i 
“A double glass o’ the inwariable, my dear— 


Exactly twelve months ag 


H. Cassidy, membership chairman of the Dickens Fellowship © 

New York, of which we regret to ‘say we were not then ‘En : 

not now a member, to a gala preview of the new ee 
The Pickwick Papers. When we arrived at the Museum 0 e 

Art we were more than a little astonished to discover = Jessica 
been listed as a Patroness of the festivities, along with E7 q 

Dragonette and such Patrons as Mr. James ae of othet 
Rathbone, Prof. Edgar Johnson, and a great a hel 
people. Only Mr. Rathbone and Miss Dragonette, ho 


‘ eau” 
° e et 1cå the Be 
out during the evening; Miss Dragonette sang “Amer Jjetle 





o we were invited by Miss Appolonia 


ae nöral Fund and a play in which 
vi Me 
j lo- 
i j less vital to Ang 
"i delayed, 1$ 9 est that a 
p Den PPan, though aply want to suggest thi 
as ' on, ý sımp y , 40 
ae on ocx no place for a Dickens movi 
Asti? of Dickens S 


hat was 
, hed out loud at w 
# its head. that evening we ie funny picture. There was 
eral times en. It’s really a very lage of scholars. Any 
ning on the i er in all that assemblage x es, MRS 
pP” yering Jaugnts™ , 1 characters and adventut be 
jile ans ‘Lens origina lv knew what number, 
um C ‘ but that group not only k IT eve ning. 
ng from the ane off. tick, tick, tsk, tsk, a sprm 
ere counting HEM Y tering what would happen if y 
they W we've been wondering ee ith a start that we 
te ‘cture to nonscholars. Realizing w1 f out diaser at 
pe sent collection of these in two k s} Papers one 
i i on had our own preview of The Ene = iust come 
j qan the beginning of the term—nothing dressy, | a die 
j nesters loved it. They'd never r 
ou are, And the youngs have 
sy . What they saw (we 
book, though some of them will now. \ eek 
their reports as proof) was “the best Dickens movie y « = 
At this writing we don’t know what our oo Teachers 
The Pickwick Papers at a New York City Association $ pemeri 
of English screening on March 20 thought about it. To sum! 
f The Pickwick 
p onal reactions: "The Posthumous Papers o 4 delicious 
Cab” is far too good, stout, oldfashioned, rambling an -fiti 
t book to be improved by adaptation to the screen or pi e best 
or oing to do it at all, you can do no more than , roducers 
, € world, which is exactly what the Britis p i. 
ene inter and Noel Langley did. James Hayter as le to the 
ie tisk Mr. Pickwick—Nigel Patrick as Mr. ev a Miss 
thas “etmione Gingold as Miss Tomkins — are gold — 
Kathleen 13, J0¥ce Grenfell as Mrs. Leo Hunter, P well as Mr 
Tipman’s (25n as the Rachael Wardle of YO Donald as a SU 
lime} idio sander Gauge’s) dreams—James Weller said, 


ili!” 
` . 3 ver vil 
(Reng, MS don't beat cock-fightin’, nothin N° 
now ‘ 


gsleye) 

rd King’ 
r 'ctures, Released by Arthur Mayer -Edwa oh school 
UTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abrah am Lincoln Hig 49 
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Education in the News 


“Out of the abundance of the he 
art the Mouth 5 
Peakerp » 


sieve, substantial serviceable accretio 
a. ps do get to. college, and othe 
and commerce directly as a result of zN 
formation and the mastery of tet thinkin cätion Of in 
If there are Joy and satisfaction in knowin Airs 
young people to the realization of concrete = aa a 
infinitely Steater joy im the knowled ore 


th 
an attitude or gesture, has helped ais at a word 


ns come throy . Tot ane the 
TS achieve success in feel 


S, there is 


pay homage to their former teachers; of those who, while absorb- 
ing information, inhaled the essence of the Golden Rule. 

In the sometime dreary and pedestrian moments which, alas, 
come to all of us, it may help to remember the number of times a 
pupil's eyes shone with excitement as he envisioned the path of 
adventure onto which you have guided him. , 

Alex Sinclair, Director of Recreation, Peterborough, Ontario, 
Canada, in the October, 1953, issue of Youth Leaders Digesh 


relates a story about a boy he knew. In it you will surely 
elements of self-identity, 


“T will always call you sir,’ remarked a serg eant- 
major to me a corporal, both in the Canadian Army 
meeting by chance in the Beaver Club in London, Eng 


50 





gas d 1 


? I 
yo ago: 


grown ea 


20 ike to talk to you. 
0 


“some years 


S 

þer me, Sir? Don’t you recall 
ohn Hostel in Winnipeg, four 
ember, but found it hard to ima- 


did rem ward kid I had known having 


the skinny Pog man 6 feet tall, weighing over 
7 


ne look 


inner, Sir, because I 
Let me take you to dinner, Str, 


I had been a volunteer physical 


— for juvenile delinquents. In an 


hostel 


sgsructor ab 4 ch the boys the way to live in society, 


endeavor +0 


1 had made 


pall as I felt that 
eat team eff ort. 


tea 


an effort to teach them the game of basket- 


basketball was a game which required 


wer taken part in a team game. 


"On with bis story. ‘After I had been released from 
hostel I was sent out to work on a farm a short distance 
fom Winnipeg. I resented the fact that the J uvenile 
Authorities had seen fit to send me out of the city where 
l have lived most of my life. I resented the fact that I 
bad to work for the farmer and his wife and if there 
was anything else I just resented it. After having spent 
‘ome months on the farm 1 decided I was going to run 
sway, I knew that the farmer's wife kept the money that 
the got from eggs and other commodities that she sold, 


m a tin 


bed 


Over, 


tte 


‘dking 
Our Shor 
Out to we 





30 that J 
poney, While h 


á ee > é 
"Came up and I sat there waiting for st 40 


Os 
to 


in the cupboard. I planned to steal it and 
“se that mone 


owt to the h 
” sen Sunda 
m the barn 


y for my get-away. I sneaked my clothes 
arn and planned to leave on Sunday night. 
Y night came around, I sneaked out and hid 
waiting for the farmer and his wife to go t0 
could re-enter the house and get 7 
iding in the barn, a thunderstorm wit 


in gt sa there iny shedchite torned jack ta 1 days 
te] and £ 


could see you walking up ane” ter 
us as We were getting dried ana dressed af 


0 
< Ou told us stories about spoth P vas like 


how much the game of basketb 


None of the boys in the hostel had - 
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IGH POINTS TION ! ith th lt that I never 
fe; [Apr cA „o away, with the resu e 

w oe eee tae rules of the game were lik mh 195 4) pi m and punting ” Mh enlisted in the army. I found 
which applied to us in our dail ii e the ry) the he farm un i 

that the police, instead P uly lives, Yoy pointe? id leave t the code that you had suggested life had 

E mr da ah si a ae Our enemies, were len by followens | happier. The farmer and his wife now 

they did not bother a Y. On as we obeyed the tes come mul like a mother and father to me and as I 

sand ontel out thas if we hag have becom? t them that changed, but me. The 
























team play in the game and worked wit}, 
team, we could make a success out of it 
tried to play all by ourselves, we never ‘0 an 

The rain did not a Pear as if it were goi ~~ 
up; so I sneaked back into the house and d he S 
make my break the next night, but the hings sh "a 
had told us kept repeating and repeating i si j, = 
over in my mind. I remembered your telling ys pew 
there was nothing gained if you waited for someone Be 
to do us a favor before we did one for them and oH 
suggested that we should do the kindnesses first pet st: 
would find that every one o f them would be returned i 
us in some way, 


_“‘Morning came and still I had not slept, so being 

tired of tossing and turning in the bed, I got up. I went 
outside and noticed a job that the farmer had been want- 
ing to have done for some time. So having nothing else 
to do, I went ahead and did it. On my way back to the 
house when breakfast was called I passed the wood pile 
and remembering what you had said, I picked up a big 
armload of wood and carried it into the house—some. 
thing I had never done before without being asked 
several times, As I placed the load of wood in the box, 
the farmer's wife smiled at me and thanked me. It was 
the first time I could recall her smiling at me. W hen the 
farmer noticed the job I had done he also thanked me 
and suggested, to my surprise, that I ride to town with 
him that morning, I had done two ordinary tasks, but 
because I had done them without being asked, the 
farmer's wife had smiled and the farmer had invited me 
to ride into town with him for the first time. 


“That was the most pleasant day I had had at the 
farm since I had arrived. Your stories kept sen 
over and over in my mind and I postponed robbing 


Jook 


thous 
the resentme 


JacoB A. ORNSTEIN 


hack, it was pipa my head that night had driven 


i 
hts i en of my mind and that is why I will 


of you with respect? ” 


en (()) ene 


NON-ACTIVITY PROGRAM? 
The upper part of the valley gradually clothed itself in a thick 


garment of oak trees, fair-sized and dappled with sunlight, and 
the low pass rose under them to a gentle sky 
silence and solitude lay pleasantly around in a delightful peace. 


line ahead. The 


Solitude, I reflected, is the one deep necessity of the human 


am ns ace adequate recognition is never given in our codes. 
die UPON as a discipline or a penance, but hardly ever as 


e indi : aa ; . 
+ dispensable, pleasant ingredient it is to ordinary life, and 
p vant of recognition come half our domestic troubles. 


dine = Ye education ignores the need for solitude: hence a de- 


religion, in poetry, in all the deeper affections of the 


irit; 
eit: a disease to be doing something always, as if one coul 


ak quietly and let the puppet-show unroll itself before one: 


wave if to lose oneself in mystery and wonder while, like a 


found oe us into new seas, the history of the world develops 


—Freya Stark, The Valleys of the Assassins 
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Chalk Dust 


What tricks of the trade have you developed to help ; 
your suggestions (150-250 wo 


i b in teachi 
rds) to Irvin Ro ng? Seng 
Brooklyn 37. E Nosenblum LHS, 62 


SIMPLIFIED DEMONSTRATIONS 


Science experiments and devices n 
you ever tried to improvise apparatus 
material? It’s easy if you choose th 


eed not be com 
with an econo 
e right media 


plicated. Have 
my of time and 
for Expression. 

For example: we may prepare turbine whee] 
gauge copper, light gauge copper or brass, 
foil. The materials used are determined 
achieved. If there are many demonstratio 
exemplifying one concep 
materials easily and quic 
involves a detailed obse 
durable material may b 


S Out of hea 
pie plates or aluminum 
by the objectives to be 
ns to be carried out, all 
t or related facts, it is advisable to use 
kly prepared. If part of the experiment 
rvation of procedure, more time and more 
e used in the construction. 


The preparation of oxygen or carbon dioxide, for example, per- 
mits the students to note, not only the chemical and physical 
Properties of the particular gas, but also the construction of appara- 
tus and the precautionary safety procedures. The study of convec- 
tion currents in the air may be aided by the use of smoke, = 
Paper strips, or cardboard or aluminum-foil turbine wheels. én 
materials in this case may be fabricated in a matter of seconds. 


Children often like to duplicate experiments carried out by 


: “rad. 
the teacher. If the teacher chooses simple, safe, easily fabricate 


° Xe 
devices, he will provide the ground for pupil-performance of € 
periments at home. 


klyn 
LEONARD MERMELSTEIN J.H.S. 162, Broox'y 
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High Points 
OMPOSITION 
PERSPECTIVE OF GRAMMAR AND C 
NEW ? 
= i that you will not make the grade. Your 
est, 


T 
„y afraid Ern ] disconnected, and as for your dm p À 
a ag do seem to be clever, however, and you 


e 

emet atrocious. YOU A0 est that you forget about becom- 
ubj rid imagination. im dey beck a good doctor like your 
pave ae” 


may some é i 
ng A OT net cee become a writer. N ever 


- ii ) h uld turn over 
is misguided college teacher would t : 
| imagine cake ots learn that her ungrammatical pupil 
wie in her Bre be one of the foremost American novelists, 


ed out to 3 
. eo winner of the coveter Pulitzer prize. 
nes 


Similar examples of situations of this sort abound 7 the ss 
ad autobiographies of many noted writers, past an — 
curaging comments such as these betray not only an ign = 
of the most elementary rules of mental hygiene and social et 
qere, but they also point up the necessity for English teachers in 
the elementary, junior high, and senior hi gh schools to re-examine 
ind reevaluate the part that grammar plays in successful com- 
Position writing, 

In 1934 a Univer 


sity of Iowa instructor conducted a very inter- 
nung experiment, 


which oddly enough has not received the = 
| that it merits, For a period of twelve weeks each of twelve 
0 Wa teachers taught two experimentally matched prisan 
ach we rade English composition. During the first four P ie 
attack m the teachers and their pupils launched a =" eae 
Nation ot, Ose aspects of grammar, usage, spelling, an Steal 
terors, The „were responsible for the highest frequency © ly -> 
he pare of . © Biven to the pupils involved careful ar i she 
Pupils to s NE teac ers, who were intelligent enough to valuate 
tei master “P their own progress charts with which to pi ys 
te children. Of the Principles covered. The last day of ea 

Th te an interesting composition. al ett 
= and oat each teacher, utilizing a preiei, rend over 

Matked en T those errors previously drill 

“ach theme, 
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The themes of Section A were returned to the py r nna) 
errors and the grade noted in pencil. The tudan a s With 
to rewrite the theme and then to submit the’ cortecte ditecteg 
within one week. The themes of Section B were also re ~ version 
no errors were indicated. Moreover, the students did no iak but 
rewrite or return them. This technique was called the “h i 
correction” method. On-theme. 


The results of the error 


theme-correction” method was slightly inferior to that of th 
“theme-correction” method in the elimination of technica] sitar 
the differences in the amount of improvement produced by ti 
latter method in eliminating technical errors from functional com- 
position writing were statistically insignificant. Mr. Fellows modest- 
ly concludes, “No longer can a teacher feel confident that meticy- 


lous reading and correcting of pupil themes wil] effectively elimi- 
nate all the errors therein,” 


counts showed that while the rink 


Those of us who spend so much time on theme correcting and 
yet get such poor results to show for our efforts, should be com- 
forted by the results of this study. But we would be even more 
assuredly satisfied, if we could evolve a philosophy of our own con- 
cerning the function and value of grammar in composition. 


The following assertions and suggestions may serve as a good 
Starting point to sharpen our thinking on the subject. 


GRAMMAR vs. THINKING. At the same time that progres 
sive English teachers have left the back door open for formal eo 
mar to make its exit as persona non grata, they have left ~ pa 
door ajar for functional grammar to stride in authoritative yes 
sured of its competence to serve in a dual role as the prag 


° * ja . f 
instrument of effective communication and the arbiter of 8 
usage. 


as jonal 

English teachers should beware of pees ee 

grammar by arrogating to it the power of a magica -4 content 

dynamo which creates electrifying compositions from eais sen 
Raising the wand of functional grammar to change 1 


. co = 
° ° ; ° edieva 
tence structure into precise, full-bodied prose is a m 
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i t wo 
pgrsPECT! sense does not Bae E “Pd 
w whic oe erie do about = = tn to help you and 

007 ional BAD |. bad because its es are micro- 
(o functor’ friend 10 a friend.” The chanc 


mt ‘ai i ction of sub- 
jke Yo" = ‘e's good tO Grst base by teaching the fun 
ls 


. d their jigsaw 
will get © s, conjunctions, and th 

ic at he adjectives, adverb ° ful sentences. This sort of 

scop redicates, form meaning . rE e likely 
pP. teraction tO 10% ractly confusing and is very li 
ile Oh pulling is abstractly ammar is not the twin sister 

aial pak toward wig Ma product of the codification 

pause re Grammar is a generarize f intensely indi- 

ar -g ocess Of in y 
i rules, whereas thinking is a pr 
ot Jan 


ional or formal, cannot acquaint 

A ammar, functional = 
"e pws practical T of Sepi- paa oh 
ose ‘individual's control or langu rou 
individual s . we 
or ppa mental maturity. ` — brome 
on at its own rate, a rate which is probably de — 
moa tate which cannot be accelerated by swallowing 
magical vitamin pills of grammar. 


g OF GRAM a 


In referring, therefore, to the illustrative sentence, one om wad 
that it is not the failure to understand grammatical principles c the 
wapply them effectively that is the cause of i O = 
Writers ideas, but it is most probably because of the fact hat be 
writer failed to understand the principle that one must clarify i 
‘tdr one’s thoughts before one writes and that this clarity 1s ee 
aned when one doesn’t scatterbrain-fashion think and the 


"te about two or three different things at the same time. 


| his 
m AL CORRECTNESS. The teacher should ge vo m 
es echnique of teaching his pupils how to say exactly vec ; 
a silko, Say t ough the medium of a sentence re A teacher 
i "i ~ OF their planned thinking. Suppose that City Music 
Hall = he of his pupil’s papers, “I went to Radio ot Wagon 
S the k my friend, we had a wonderful time. The . "g 908 
Ma kaon n wsical P'ye seen in a long time, it’s about då Murray's.” 
To suppa, at Fred Astaire learned to dance at om if periods 
td sere that t © meaning will be clearer to the re sken. The 
tonbe p o lOns rep ace commas is to be sadly a as careless 
TS not with the punctuation but rathe 57 
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ete HIGH POINTS pa.. 
thinking. The teacher's job here is to point pri, 1 


Out th 54) 
are of equal importance; that before one wr that not alj ideas 


one to decide upon the relative importance ofe ia 
integrate these ideas into a meaningful, coh 
thought. The principles of emphasis, subordi 
tion are involved although their names nee 
explanation. Advising the student to use tr . 

to clarify his thinking is usually worthless: for they ieee 
of good thinking and not a function of good thinking “ Product 


Necessar f 

one’s ideas, if = 
erent unit of Order : 
nation, and 


d not be used ; 
ansitional co 


; A child writes, “During the summer months I 
arm. The head farmer told me that I had to stack 

chickens, milk the cows, and that I should be -indas os - pa 
o'clock in the morning.” Telling him that he has violated the piln 
ciples of parallel structure because “that I should” is not gram. 
matically equal in form to the previous assertions is not helping 
him very much to sharpen his perception of logical correctness 


worked on a 


Obviously all the predications don’t deserve the same emphasis. 


The last statement should precede all others on a cause and effect 
basis because first things should come first. Moreover, if it is the 
purpose of the writer to give the reader a clear picture of life on a 
farm, he should be made to feel that the sentence he has written 
is so heavily loaded down with misplaced predications that the 


reader is not likely to obtain any more than a fleeting impression 
of farm life. 


In a similar way other errors, such as sentence fragments, exces- 


sive coordination, “dangling” modifiers, shifts in person and — 
and faulty pronoun references, all of which cause mental co 
sion, can be eliminated. 


In all of these illustrations the student is shown how to “oo 
himself with clarity without the use of grammar. Common j 3s 
or simple reasoning is a welcome substitute for such abstractio a 
the eight parts of speech. Otto Jespersen and Janet cane 
authorities on modern grammar, regard this classification e. 
act, unfunctional, and confusing. What should be o ge 
interest to teachers are the copious examples that eac Pa T 
prove his point. The changes and refinements that each m ; 
the existing classification afford valuable clues as to W 


. as 
function 
become confused when they are told that a noun can 
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AMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
pe ject—why “you” is ne et 
ce—why the same word use 
ysib)ete nat ofan in ie ae: changes its label = a 
sue # entence It zled children question their teacher on 
chm her attempts to explain them in terms 
in of the parts of speech which are incom- 
a Too often the so-called logic 
h definitions is at variance with the cur- 
| and emotional language habits and 


ement of aP g 


pout tt me na, + S 
. O n 
sith P. al definiti 


tee. OE 
a erinclusives 
plete, t found in suc 


T of psychologica 
ptitudes. 


R. Grammarians and specialists in 
ie PLACE + my bal better stay on their side of the fence 
rm themselves to observing, recording, systematizing, and 
i hining the laws of language, instead of beating the drum on 
tal of the functional virtues of their science as applied to the 
at of writing clearly and effectively. Grammar does not create— 
not does it legislate. Instead it absorbs and classifies. 


Scientific studies which have been conducted to ascertain the 
effect of teaching “functional” grammar on the accurate use of 
language in writing don’t indicate positive results. One such study 
Concludes that there is just as high a correlation between a knowl- 
a of grammar and its functional application as there is between 
i: m totally different and unrelated school subjects. A study 
a ited by Frogner does not support the view that functional 

a „truction improves one’s sentence structure in written 

se. Another study by Butterfield shows that the knowledge 
ton kills doesn’t Carry over into functionally related punctua 


ln yo , t 
bay fence to establish in the minds of pupils what the mos 


have you anal elements of a sentence are, how ped m 
te we off ed on the board examples of sentences «net 
be concen ieets and predicates, eliciting from them induct 
addition ‘at verbs are words which express action O! words 
Which indicate sing assertions—and that subjects 4 transi- 
Uve» k ate w cal 10 


© or what is performing the physi have done 
en from & 


me 
> YOu place on the board a sentence 59 
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esi HIGH Po] 

saith a ginal d Sure f f current interest, “The i Abri, 19 4] 
n ie cea K ap Betting the right answer Ta Was arm d 
radiantly puckered i wy oct: Johnny raises his hand o What 
“Gangster is the mirga ale, and volunteers this lom È 
of action when a ganest “hs pon ey Ha there is al ae 
action.” Sa A gangster bas a gun, which is the sujei, S109 


THE ETIQUETTE OF LAN 
: GUA : 
finn damene ier iieo on GE. English teachers kn 
gr s l O are most likely ¢ ow 
ammar are children who are able to write ule oot from 
that those children who are able to Write deep ee Sentences; 
speaking, somewhat more intelligent (verball rue a éenerally 
who flounder hopelessly in the maze of thei Peat is) than those 
ture. Would it not be reasonable then, that be f me ee 
mar (if we must) to th sore we teach gram- 
to those who profit least from it, we h wi: 
to achieve those principles involved in clear thinki, meres 
them in an intelligent attitude toward che a OF ee 
m the effect of this discourse upon the minds a shee 
ected by reading it? When a il’s i ; = 
pupil’s ide 
aes ly, then the teacher would þe a to P En 
i propriety in language (appropriate usage) by explaining that 
4 — etiquette of language which shows us right from wrong 
= r rom pene in terms of the particular place, situation, 
: mt ance, and person involved; that it is an asset to employ the 
appropriate usage in one’s own speaking and writing (even though 
yi may have little effect upon the quality and logic of one’s 
en because it is considered good form by those who “know 
best’; that just as a necktie executive, who had some excellent 
ideas to ptesent before a national neckwear committee, wo 
draw unnecessarily adverse attention to himself because he wor 
a navy blue tie with brown polka-dots, so too a breach of “languag! 
etiquette ’ may offend those who pride themselves on having g0° 
taste, and consequently turn the spotlight away from good conten! 
toward that of bad form; that in order to cultivate the habits © 
good judgment and good taste in “language etiquette” it wO ia 
advisable for him to attune his ears and train his eyes tO examp/© 
of good usage found in the speech and writing of 


In his book American English Grammar Charles Fries states 
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MAR AND COMPOSIT ION 
h which one becomes 


of pssimilate attaching +0 words and poniru 
„nes ggestioms ij which they are commonly use 
i d English can be won. 


a aa ; 
pot” abe ha upon which goo 

i a" 
the -q the evaluation of the students familiarity 
with the teacher must not be 


connect ropriate usage, ; 
In srinciples of oe A comprehensive written mastery test in 


Jents select right from wrong responses as as 
rich the pa seadents’ mastery of principles in a prootreading 
ey coincide with their actual performance in oral and 
rest GOES 


M 
OF GRA 
: xperience throug 


nication. 


TEXTBOOKS. ‘Teachers should select very carefully from the 
ler of grammar and usage handbooks, manuals, drill books, 
rad textbooks which flood the market yearly, only those works 
sich will aid the students to recognize and to attack those errors 
ofusage which occur with the highest frequency, thereby enabling 
them to gain a wide knowledge of the “etiquette” of language and 
pethaps even to apply that knowledge to advantage in their own 
Witten and oral communication. 


doi to many of the grammar and usage drill books 
Pupils to make use Bini sampling of situations which require the 
Nt learned, Becaus the they have learned or what they should 
Shy specific in na e the learning of suitable habits of usage 1S 
2 have mastered the there is no guarantee even after the chil- 
“steted all of ¢ the exercises in the text, that they will have 
Ptopriate a si ose language habits which are considered to 
tat there ig 4 “uation which is certainly not helped by the fact 
Writers ag puriy of common agreement among the 
OR constitute the chief lapses from good usage 
“SCH : 
me to ten INFLUENCES. It is important for English 
ative NCES Outsia, that they can’t possibly hope to ©? = 
tidi > Slove ide the purlieus of the classroom (parent vie 
ite televi; anguage habits, “street talk,” and Poot M helt 
“ated liant effo >n speech) which may militate against 
With “s to eradicate noticeable languas® erro 


to w 


Written expression. 6) 
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It is also important to keep in mind th 
appropriate language habits is dependent up 
of the correct form in functional context wi 
tions (e.g., those listed above) which are a 
mation of the desired habit. The futility of o 
handed, Hercules-fashion, to cleanse the A 
without the river Alpheus, or its equivale 
at this point. 


954) 
tuatio n of 


at the habi 


on constant i 


) petit; 
thout Intrusive fees . 
Ntagonistic to the for. 


ne’s attempting sin l 
ugean grammar Rr 
nt, should þe apparent 


PUPIL RESPONSIBILITY, Let the ultimate blame for the fa; 
ure to use acceptable usage and gtammar devolve upon the py = 
The most that teachers can do in helping their pupils to mo 
these errors is to give them a wide, 


but practical knowledge of th 
effect of making them upon their work; to show dusts way. in 
which they may successfully avoid making the err 


Ofs; and most 
important to show them that only through Practicing the appro- 
priate usage habits in their writing and in their Speaking, in and 
out of school, will they be able to habituate them. (Here we have 
a paradox if we admit, as do most authorities on usage, that usage 
is not a matter of being correct or incorrect, right or wrong, but 
instead a matter of an appropriate differentiation of usage levels, 
each level considered proper according to the circumstances. Out- 
side of school, the circumstances warrant a more informal and col- 
Joquial level of usage. Inside the classroom a “standard” level is 
thought to be advisable.) 


ee f 

Self-discipline then would seem to be the only answer apes 
reasonable control of those extracurricular elements whic = 
spire to defeat the teachers who wish to solve the problem 
selves, : 


t 
TEACHING COMPOSITION. English teachers mip 
about looking at composition writing as if it were a disguised ae 
of grammatical exercise in which the mechanics of ye m 
unduly exaggerated importance to the detriment 0 is children 
stead they should first devote their time to encourag pe children 
to write about subjects which stir them deeply. amra mr 
are expressing themselves on a topic which at is the right 
them, they will not want to be misunderstood. 
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AMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
GR 


y one thi 


i 
sof raa pelter-skeltet from one po 


ir writing to Se 


0 
pbe luate the ccomplish. 


they set out tO a 
ing state 
jf we use the paeo 
ghat principles a ir 
pre practical anc | 
: ering this question, can 
cits which have formed t 
long experiment conducted in an 
(1) Reduce sharply the amount of wasted energy that goes 
into the technical correction of composition writing. 


Expressional Writing Class. 


(2) Emancipate yourself from two erroneous ey : a 
without functional grammar one cannot write clearly and in 
ligently; and that grammar is the silhouette of thought. 


(3) Never allow the questions of technical correctness ane 
orm to transcend the matter of content unless the errors ren 
the content incomprehensible. 


. (4) Recognize the fact that effectiveness in composition writ- 


ve 88 nurtured by the child’s emotional, social, and mental de- 
velopment, 


a s borne in mind that children who may a A 
qute in maLo Of information on timely topics are often inace- 
Pine a ing themselves clearly understood in —— oes 
in writin ecause they don't have the desire to epee e nat 
tation, A not because they have deficiencies in spe me poet 
ally too ing ee simply because they are py ng such 
Sctiminatio ature to deal precisely with matters inyo oe oth 
tion, Jn, Judgment, analysis, mental coordination, riting 
“tegration of details as are essential to luci 


x ; . ho 
"ive penging à score of boys of average intellige w 
etn of and dream” baseball to write a simp ho is igno- 


tant of Ow the game is played for a person WNO” ice 
Of the i Same, you will e for yourself ge e what 
POU say t vha ement and its corollary! It is how } 


say cen 
tw 
y i ifference be 
“Benes. om you Say it that makes the diffe 
and Xactness, 








hey feel they want to say 
ng at a time; how to myo 
les; how to emphasize an idea 

their sentences in order to be sure 
a nt to another; and 
e whether they have accom- 


ments as a rudder for our thinking, 

itatingly follow in drawing up a 
: ee variant’ in composition? In 
l should like to make the following sug- 
basis for our thinking in a year- 
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(5) Spend much more time helping children to 
mean so that they know what they have said i say what they 
to say. 8 what they Meant 


(6) Provide the children with frequent o s 
about what they feel is important a them aie to write 
psychologically—aesthetically, recreationally, politically: ean” or 
ically, and ethically. Keep in mind that guided share 
superior to mere repetition. ce is 
(7) Help the children to gain an insight int 
of sense SE Ei and the teens f th er re poy chology 
attitudes so that they are able to understand better hae a ra “ 
them the way they are. makes 


In his book My Class in Composition, Jacques Bé 
teacher par excellence, obtained ue, ae a me 
pupils by helping them to understand the psychology of don 
personalities. He, like many teachers in France, emphasized self- 
examination as a prerequisite for discriminating observation, cre- 
ative imagination, and profound reflection. 


(8) Regard composition writing as a process in which chil- 
dren think and react to the myriad of stimuli which impinge 
upon their personalities—as a process which helps them to inte- 
grate the conflicting aspects of their personality—as a process 
which promotes their mental well-being by enabling them to get 
rid of the lacerating tensions caused by anxiety, indecision, and 
frustration—as a process through which they may unlock the 
storehouse which holds their joys, their dreams, and their loves 
so as to share them with others—as a process which permits them 
to sharpen their understanding of themselves against the whet- 
stone of their own written thoughts—and finally as a process 
which helps you to understand their feelings, attitudes, and emo- 
tions so that you can aid them to develop techniques in harmony 
with them. 


(9) Remember in teaching anything that “the power to think 
develops best as a by-product of effort directed upon something 
worth-while in itself.” What could be a better application of this 
principle in composition writing than to have the children write 
their own autobiographies, reveling in those intense moments o 
self-discovery while educating themselves in the skill of se 
expression? 


(10) Suggest to the pupils various ways in which they may 
enrich ete a arie a adiit good eels, autobiogtaph! nts 
biographies, magazines, and newspapers; listening tO impo pro- 
speeches and discussions; watching worth-while television Sew 
grams, plays, and moving pictures; joining clubs, 





op GRAMMA 


g to museums and other places 


ies; goin 
d ating BOPP d ions of vital 
‘ep <i ravel! : n sa 
i iderabie te jens E owog out of them will 
a upils’ minds with new ideas and 
ugh friction © í them to think more intelligently 
pia view which F consequently to write more intelligently. 

| e , 
pot bees} k the children to prepare speeches on sb 
12) Frequent sid fascinating—subjects about which, how- 
= nothing. The problem then will be to 
hering information from dif- 
d out what they wanted to about such 
‘cs as “Circus Daredevil Stunts, Movie ap 
arresting WP “How to Design Your Own Clothes, e : 
OP hale Hunting,” “Mink Farming, How to Be 
ait ae and so on, they can usually be prevailed upon to 
advertise their findings to the class. 
i j how to present 
chers would be wise to show the children how 

gees te a lively, well-organized manner, helping them to 
st up criteria for these purposes. When the children pe y 
present the reports orally, their method of presentation wilt give 
their teachers some valuable clues on what still needs to be done 
to effect improvement. Writing up these reports for a Class Ency- 
clopedia of Fascinating Subjects may provide an additional incen- 
tive for mastering the art of lucid exposition. 


(13) Don’t expect to accomplish very much in the way of 
wiping the children to overcome errors which prevent clear 
ete by simply jotting down meaningless symDO"s. ° 
‘asi effect a gradual improvement in the process of writing 
Lan old conferences with them during free reading or writing 
meant Sy which you ask them to explain to you what they 4 ~ 
(or eli a ay. After they do so, you explain to their satisfactio 


cit from them) th f saying what they ha 
wanted ; e correct way of sayin 
to say in the first place. i aiii 


aiia “elp the children to cultivate a self-questionin Bt | 
ng up (with Uating attitude toward their own p= ‘J from 
e 


whi their help if ibl iding prin 
ch Y may profit. p if possible) guiding P 


i neble the pupils to acquire a taste, for goo is illus- 
Y Pointing out to them a multiplicity of PA he best 
C WSpaperg -Abject under consideration taken pa students 
TPasitiong o cicals, magazines, books, s ' form 
is or 
Well to keep in mind that language is after a 


R AND COMPOd:Ls LUN 
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INTER of the Benjamin Franklin et 
‘GH POINTs (Apri) pR : dies De pean thought to what we could do as 
behavior learned mostly through conscious and wn » 1954) IM ‘| Stu ~ and panah find themselves. After much 
ee "Sclous Pd pe” help youngster r utilization of a film program 
| (16) Observe that the most meaningful Neate ic soo" ment ©, +4 that prope 
are not artificially contrived; they are not foisted upon siques de rion, WE deci P! 
tent. On the contrary they are born of the cont e con. pera i ful. i ocial studies 
with this idea, outlining should not hails os a nese aace ete helpful in occasional films to all s 
though it should be taught) unless the children are unable t a Ø by showing 
o 
le 


or suggestive questions about Parkchester Which it ser 
like to have answered. Having obtained the questions 
which covered an interesti : 


ng facet about the communi 
| Sextet divided them among themselves, Then i “Y> the 


questions and deleting unnecessary language, they dre à 
| tical outline—the table of contents, y Crew up a prac 


(17) Encourage children wit 


a Oa h normal intelligence to assume 
individual respon 


sibility for mastering simple matters of usage. 


PERSPECTIVE. It is ho 
will not only supply a few i 


outgrown our misconceptions about 
have merely altered them. 


HAROLD N EWMAN 





IMPROVING INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS BY MEANS OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FILMS 


We recognize that there is a gteat need to help children b+ 
themselves, Too many young people harbor feelings of oa m4 
and insecurity. They are beset with problems and inner a 
which they do not understand. Before many of our e ps jnnef 
receptive to our offerings, they must resolve some of en suc 
turmoil and come to accept themselves. Unless our chi rensions 
cessfully come to 8tips with these problems, they create ten? 


for themselves, for the school, and for society. 
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Woodrow Wilson J.HS. 


oun ple. Such 
probes be Drop Out, The Stay-In, an “fap er 
jt # f problem tackled. — > i z p 
gotive of the these films and prepared question = 
pent preview § with other techniques such as the use of s 


eh pO “66,” and other approaches. 
els 


more deeply, we felt that we 

hi pe p kaa ied found on students were 

= “a rate their personal insights into problems pre- 

r by the pictures. We noticed that we as teachers ae — 

ducing psychiatric concepts. We wondered whether we CO ao 

ome specially made psychiatric films dealing directly with per 
onal, emotional problems. 


‘ine this represented a big step forward, we had qualms — 
r Competence. We decided to hold a faculty conference to whi ; 
we would invite an expert, and also profit from an interchange 0 
„Pons, Professor Arthur Jersild of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, led the discussion. Among the points made at this m 
Phi these: students and teachers both could profit from addi- 
nal Psychological insights; the program had demonstrated i 
lng, akina techniques in reaching for personality ee 
| fo necessary in creating the permissive mer 
iing pep, 88 about emotional problems; and the value. 


Was crn ity probl nscious © 
as Considerable. problems to the level of co 

















“a1 Studies 
AS a follow. ting the Social all 
wil, ent Showed Ow-up to this meeting 


, to 
dies four films, spaced two weeks ay the De- 
Ment of e dents, These films had been prepare A Health 
“hild tudy at Vassar College, and the N are 
a8 techn; Partment of National Health an f the Allan 
chnica]ly advised by the Medical Staff © 
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IGH POINTS 
Memorial Institute of Psychiatry of McGill Univer: 
were Meeting Emotional Needs in C bildhood. Fest 


; ani d, Seep oe 
Feeling of Rejection, and Overdependency, Feeling of Hosts 


The department decided that the developm 
would not do in the showing of these fil ir 
maries of the films were 


S 
presented to the teachers to 


motivation and presentation. The Summaries read guice them į 


as following. 
MEETING EMOTIONAL NEEDS IN CHILDHOOD 


Deals with the 7 to 10 year old in school an 
cerned with the kind of attitude toward 
community responsibility he is develop 
hood. The child’s earliest basic need is for acceptance and 
rity; this is the basis for another fundamental need for ‘ate 
pendence—a feeling of competence and ability to contribute i 
the group. The film suggests the way in which parents and 
teachers may help meet these needs and emphasizes that how 
they are met is important to democratic citizenship. 


People and the Seite of 


ing as he StOWS to adult. 


FEELING OF HOSTILITY 


This film is concerned with Clare, outwardly a success- 
ful, attractive young woman. Sure of herself in her job, but 
insecure and- constrained in her personal relationships, Clare 
has built her life around the only thing that has never hurt her, 
and which has always won her praise—her intellectual capacity. 
We follow her development as a child from the point at which 
she experiences her first profound disappointment in the loss of 
her father. The pattern of her development is one in which the 
feeling of hurt is followed by strong resentment, which in "i 
fosters a determination to win at least respect and panau i 
not love. The mechanism of her success is her feeling of hosti "i 
unconsciously working to make her so successful that she W 
never need the love she finds so hard to give and accept. 


FEELING OF REJECTION 


in 
This is the casé history of a young woman who learnee 
childhood not to risk disapproval by taking indepen ngage in 
The film shows the Banal effects of her inability n fe ý 
normal competition and analyzes the cause of her ay ae chat 
her childhood relationship with her parents and the 
contributed to her later development. 


OVERDEPENDENCY 


sen i¢ crippled bY 
The film describes the case of Jimmy, whose life is «PP 











0 
ms. Instead, bet Proach 


qn . 
an 





S 
RELATI ON l 
i gppERSONAL dependent childhood. 


m a too- niii 
; carried over pi but we learn that his illness 
i IS ’ 


pe pater pens, pn ds it difficult to face and deal with 


fuge in being com- 
When pysical APY life and takes ap E A with his doctor, 
by of | conte s 
ps y problems J mother. In his f his childhood, begins to 
"i e retraces the pa Ae his iliem and his own fears, 
‘onal cause 
ee confidence 
od takes 0 | 
: fter the films were 
REACTIONS. A 
ING STUD EN ed to express their reactions or to make 
smudents were i d. Since the films were long, sae 
next day. 
é into the regular class meetings the next « 
nas often a p cheriealiy that film showings were divided 
stood be said P day all fifth term and higher stu- 
o-day period. On one day r 
6 ‘aking social studies during a period assembled in the eet 
ts 
ik room for this program. On the other day, fourth — vs 
bwer met for this purpose. At no time were there more n a 
chsses viewing the film. Through this division it was hope a 
sudents of roughly comparable ages and interests would feel freer 
exchange comments, On the day after these showings, any neces- 
ay followup would be made back in the individual classroom. 


As we went along, we questioned our boys as to their feelings 

ont the whole program. Most indicated a deep appreciation. To 

= thorough and more systematic evaluation, the department 

Mepated - mite which was distributed to all students who 
pat 


AS we sif 
i t ‘ ver 
sight th ed through student reactions, we noted that whate 


brought $ 7 possessed about themselves and people had = 
UVey: Ty Clearer focus. The following is a quotation from — 
Mile compa, 7t exactly learned things, but things have 
Paratively clearer in my mind.” 
k 
tionships Tc atpened con 
€Y Can b 


an re 
sciousness of the nature bere they 


ef Etter verbalize what they feel an dent, 
‘could ~~ pring was written by a better-thanaver ee feel 
© been wri i eeing the int 
Naty, Ble Sho ritten prior to s 7 occat i 
s Micon carn what is, has been and eee can te ob 
Onfliny, I Or unconsciously, In this way, ¥ perjered - 
* whic have troubled them and # 69 
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their happiness and success, Understandin 


[Aprit 
I 954) 
or nt 
is the first step of a solution, s obtaining the facts 


“However, there are attitudes toward discoverin : 
are harmful. People who are to obtain the facts — Self thay 
better life have to be told that there is nothing domata for g 
attitudes that the great “lord society” does not like, T} “ in having 
is in refusing to admit that you have these ideas or to rer danger 
out or ostracized because you do. One should face han: Stngled 
why one thinks as one does. ‘For to thine own self be pile fc 
must follow as the night the day thou canst not then be f m it 
any man!” se to 


Very much the same ideas were expressed less elo 


many students. The extent that this knowldge can make for ead 


adjustment and better human relations depends, of course, upon 


the individual. 


All that can be said with any degree of certainty is that some- 
thing was learned. Certain basic psychological principles were 
clearly understood and generally accepted. A large number of stu- 
dents responded not only intellectually but emotionally. In many 
cases attitudes of blame and guilt may give way to an understand- 
ing that we are what we are born with and what we experience. 
Such understanding should make for greater tolerance and better 
human relations. 


Teachers also learned something, depending upon their relation- 
ships with their students. Boys did reveal themselves, their anitis 
and their needs. The project did serve, in many cases, to bring s% 
dents and teachers closer together. 


The questionnaire was drawn up hastily. Some of the rer 
could have been worded more clearly and some are ee 
and unfortunately the questionnaire itself came much too 44 
some indication of what we tried to achieve and what was @ 
is given below. 


Questionnaire on Psychological Films 


This is a serious attempt to evaluate the psy chologic y ex: 
you have seen this term. The program is in the aa yo know 
periment. We hope that as a result of this probe’ "ive, we 
yourself and others a little better. We dont know 
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p RELATIONS 


u can provide us with the 


nly you cam E Ff 
genes. YON eo Y Jestionnaire your deep an 
ive ! i 
ehet you 10 Br pot sign your name 


‘an, DO 
apsideratio™ = 


Films (t0 
summary of i This showed many ex- 
brie , 3 Needs of en in producing well- 


jon on an 
stressed affectio 
sel people ied love and acceptance, 
| + ey Chal hen denie C i 
peeling of Hostilit) meen make friends; so she tries to win 
ee ople. 


pepins t0 BY S oping her brain power. 

petb _ : -op—Insecure child is not accepted by her 
ner bstivate approval for love by never saying no 

ots; tt À 

'„grecing With anyone. 

oe y—Jimmy is suffering from emotional illness. He 


s se problems because all his life he has been domi- 


mted by his mother. 


help you recall them) 


UNDERLINE THE WORD WHICH BEST EXPRESSES 


YOUR FEELING ABOUT THE FILMS YOU HAVE SEEN 
THIS TERM. 


l. I feel that the film program has given me (great—some— 
no) understanding into my behavior. 


IN i feel that the film ° 
um program has given me (great—some— 
3 o) understanding into the behavior of others. 
byt eel that your behavior has in any way been affected 
COMPLET} yes—no—not sure) 
e TE QUESTIONS 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
`O, can yo ; i , ' 
' brought about by the = wiy a change in your behavior 
é I feel that $ 
teaso 


ns: Parents should see these pictures for the following 


8 teasong: ould see these pictures for 


7. Tha 
ve lear ‘da't 

, Es befor the following things about myself that I di 
“give lear dida’t 


+ * * 
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BRPERS ovum, nd have common problems. 
IGH Po; its, NG ! ple like me a 
“IDENTIFY”—MEANS TO PU Tü bril, 1954) woh? P sher pe? siectto n.” 
OF THE C AN HE FILM BECAR PLacy qure” yy peeling Of 1° 
THINGS THAT ARẸ HAPPENING TO Hi ATSE THE „sligh simes.” ; ; 
WAY, HAPPENED TO YOU. yor} UND SO. IN A aie" off lots of t they had gained grea 
EL FOR THE CHARACTER YOU ReRSTAND py 1 show felt tha 

YOURSELF IN THE CHARACTER COGNIZR Y 


Question a ne others, 57% felt some, and 


to vior re asked to 
UNDERLINE THE ANSWERS patt g into the behaviot. g. where they we 


THAT BEST 
FEELINGS AND IDEAS IN QUESTION 2 EXPRESS 


9, 10, and 1 OUR gies derstanding. ms had learned about others, y 
9. Iwas able to “identify” in— g% 10 l pecially wha 
“Feeling of Rejection” penton 
“Feeling of Hostility” , 


“Feeling of Overdependency” 


10. I was (unaffected—affected—d 
turbed) by the “identification.” 


11. Do you think that if your parents saw the films it 
solve family problems? (yes—no—don’t know) 


WRITE A PARAGRAPH ON QUESTION 12. 


12. What do you think of this program? Do you feel that these 
pictures have helped you in any way? If so, how? Should this 
type of film continue to þe shown? What else can þe done 
so that people can better understand themselves and others? 


Four hundred and fifty pupils answered the questionnaire, In 
answer to Question 1, 20% felt that the film program had given 
them great understanding into their behavior, 76% felt it had 
given them some, and 4% no understanding. Question No. 7, I 
have learned the following things about myself that I didn’t know 

fore,” is related to Question 1. How deep and true an ae 
standing of self the boys received from the films and discussio 1. 
we don’t know, but these are some of the things that were said: 


. ‘he 
“The films have helped me understand why I sometimes act li 
a ‘hood’ when l'm with my friends,” 


ithout taking 
i Yjeve that certain people were funny wit 
elie 


t 7 lems.” 
i . ion the nature of their prob 
into cons 


< 33 
‘other people have the same feeling as me. 


bably is thinking 
"l ho day dreams, well he pro ink 
Ra = (0 in ond he or she may be on the sidelines 
waching.” 


istutbed—very much dis. 


would help 


3) 
"Some things hurt more than disease or a broken arm. 
"There is reason for each act.” 


‘Family and childhood have a lot to do with their action.” 


Ihave learned that people weren’t born with emotional faults 
Wh acquire them fr 


om childhood development.” 


The mind is much more complex than I ever imagined. These 
“res give a clearer understanding of this complex mechanism. 


ks Question 3, “Do you believe that your behavior has, in any 


31 on affected by the films?” —28% answered yes, 35% ould 

bi Sure, We hoped, of course, that the film program w far 

a the n about Socially-accepted changes in behavior. How 

habit We. any other institution modify deeply ingrat 
S Must accept 


‘ tion: 
the following answers to the ques 


jand 
“I was jealous about my younger brothers, Now I ander i 
that I am the oldest and supposed to help in the family. 1 


“Whenever I don’t feel well and someone tries to help ™ 
don’t yell and get my temper up.” 

“Your behavior depends upon your childhood.” , 

“I used to do certain things and afterwards wonder we 
them. Now, I think I know (jealousy, hostility, ett.). 
72 


Tein : e” er chang? 
my bebavigpn change n my behavior. A movie will nev 


the 


t 


ink j, : 
| ai “ne ing ill no help me in any way. I will keep on dorns 
tt Are until ] nd out for mys elf.” 

Jou bi dingo» : 
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+ to different things. 
i for 
Id see these pictures 
a "by most students. They 


. arents on youth; 
easons, less influence than p Ele and 
wing e teachers have Id profit from seeing the film 
4 hers cou i 
diers be shown such films: 


33 
different kinds of students. 


ONA 
NG | par pjldren reac 
RO how 


SS 
hey & t teacher 


a E STEED POINTS 
Yet what can we make of the following? 


“Well, before I saw these films, I used to hurt ¢ 
feelings and did not think anything of it. I say @ oie] %erybody, 
looking, I would say, ‘Monster, where did youn get that unn i 
But now I think before hurting some one’s feelings,” funny face a hey “ “= teac 

J e 

“Well, there's my nephew and he has a little sister who commen to treat 
the attention at home. When they come over to m D ee all wo know how ae 
one pays attention to the little sister, So I +y to bring out sh, CF help kids n . 7 
things my little nephew does tn front 0 Pee good "They + get enough attention from his parents, may 
get affection,” "j 4 child doesnt ge 


a he wil 
P J” 
„ get it at schoo , 
r” A parents can’t help a child, maybe a teacher can 


[Apri 19 54 


questios, : ons 















’ 33 
hool by giving them attention. 


“I have more confidence in myself now, It 


TY to face prob] 
without thinking of running away from myself,” Problems 


"That people shouldn’t be hated 


bh j o find out the 
for how baldy they behave but "Maybe teachers will stop screaming but try t 
that we should help them.” 


reason,” 


To Question 11, “Do you think if your parents saw the films, 


itwould help solve family problems?” —62% answered yes, 10% 
wand 28% were not sure. 


“People are often selfish by not understa 


“I am a person with a 
When I saw these films, it h 
their feelings so that now I coo 


perate more better. It also helps 
me to understand others wh 


a ? +) 
O are quieter and need more affection. 


considerate of others, knowing there is a reason 


Questions 9 and 10 were an attempt to see how great an impres- 
son was left upon the students. Roughly about 53% answered 
£ questions, It is possible that many, in spite of the definition, 
not understand what is meant by identification. Of those who 
‘a 24 were able to identify with the chief character 
Peay’ °! Rejection; 73 with Feeling of Hostility; and 52 wi 
eerie of yrerdependency, Some identification with all A 
tion, 99 — -A total of 87 were unaffected by the — 
disturbed, € affected, 46 were disturbed, and 10 were very 


“Yes, I am more 
for their actions.” 


“I never used to 
I listen to what th 
she shows me her 


pay any attention to my brothers or sisters. N ‘e 
ey have to say. My sister is in the 2nd grade a 
progress in her reading ability.” 


Question 5, “I feel that parents should see the pictures 4 = 
following reasons,” was answered affirmatively by all stu 


wo 
Over 90% gave explanations why these films should be sho 


Questi 
to 
to parents: et 


i : - the 
on 12 is an attempt to get the students’ evaluation of 
tt 


the 
; Some general impressions expressed by 


s e doing 
“Yes, because many parents don’t realize that they ar 
more bad than good for their kids,” 


culiat 
“They might learn about the feelings and supposedly p° 
behavior of some of their children,” 


“Teach them not to dominate their children.” 


Orpep ; 
Sit I Won't work” 


hii One way or another.” 
11 . 
They m "Soni things deep inside. Good.” i 
er ‘ ; 0 
e all] tight if you understood them. Most 
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LAr ioe 
didn’t want to understand them. The truth hurts orl, 19 54) 


have some phoney excuse, like I had, for th 7) Probab) 
Continue them,” ! © way they bebane 
“I think these films should be shown becaus 
; ‘ ’ L . 
me in having a better understanding o f niler ma pave 
friends, family, etc. Results in more sympathy help’ such as 
sideration.” ? and con, 


“The films are a very helpful way of reachi n 
student. The films have helped me see ing the individua] 


my trouble 
easter. They should be shown more o ften. They re Pe 


“I think it is a good program and such types o 
continue to be shown. There are boys with such 
seeing such films will help develop a better unde 
selves and other people.” 


f films should 
problems, Maybe 
rstanding of them. 


“T thought the program was a good one, but it was nop interest- 
ing for the boys of the class. Most of the boys do not care about 
the other people. So they are not interested in the pictures,” 


“This program is the best ever made in this school They lead 


to tremendous understanding of oneself and companions. They 
should definitely be continued.” 


“Good, because they'll help us when we are fathers some day.” 


“I can’t explain how they've helped me, but 1 feel that they 
have. Should be continued.” 


Tm not sure, but I think it has helped me.” 


ne 
After crossing out an effort to explain what he had ieaie ” : 
boy said: "I can’t put it in words, U nexplainable. But show m 


in an 
"It's interesting. I don’t know if it has helped me, really, in am 
way. But it’s worth-while continuing,” 


i jinle 
“It gives some ideas on how children think. It gave mé a 
understanding. You can never tell when it might help. 


the 
‘ i à ‘ ‘ dents of 
There is no question, either in the minds of the stu ust bow 


members of the department, that the program had hang progra? 
much can be left to the reader. It is quite possible t Pis faculty #8 
had faults and possible dangers which the social stu 


76 








TIONS. 
SONAL RELA 
a the considered opinion of the group 
= could not safely be ignored. 

j ed no embarrass- 
that could be determined, the films caus 


i S 
far 45 There was no hesitancy on the part of classes 
E of discomfort In some cases, there was an eager response 


I i 
pRO put it is 4 


0 d 
got avn gency of the nee 
the 


jp gsc” ©. discussion. a 
pi simulating hat this project may indicate one of the directions 
Je seems tO “ie departments can consider taking in their at- 
that ol the aims of American education. 
tempts to 
ENT* i 
STUDIES DEPARTM o = 
—_ Benjamin Franklin High School 
t Social Studies Department: Irving J. Levine, Layle Lane, Phil Manzelli, 
Samuel Polatnick, Chester Vogel. 


——= i 





THERE MUST BE AN EASIER WAY 


We have recently come upon a method of separating especially 
nging, fearful, dependent children from their mothers—a tech- 


i which is in some Ways superior to even the most time- 
nored of the traditional methods. 


We have tepeatedly found that, if a child does not make the 
teaso aa ly good adjustment to [nursery] school within a 
80 to hi hoe of time, it works wonders to have his seat 
for hi ; Suse on one or, preferably, more occasions to baby-st 
feeding pjp, MS We mean active baby-sitting—caring for him, 
short, p nim, tessing him, putting him down for his naps. i 
Br: coming a part of his life, even though for a brief time. 
belongs dim back to school then and she is—not the teacher e 
Sto him) yay to the school and to the other children as 

but his aby sitter, 


of 
—Frances L, Ilg and Louise Bates Ames < 


in 
the Gesell Institute, in their C a s 
the New York World Telegram and 
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Books 


THE USE OF PICTURES TO ENRICH SCHOOL 
lustrated Teachers’ Guide. By Etta Schneider Ress, Page eS: An J. 


814"x11"; 1953, $1.00. Published by Creatiy 


P P., Pape 
e . t, 
Mankato, Minn. Educational Socie 


ty 
This bulletin points the way to a wide variety of applicati 

mentary pictures in the curriculum. “Flat pictures” are such tions of doc. 

familiar teaching aid that to attempt to illustrate their ia common and 

recently, have been considered presumptuous. The bulletin would, until 

to meet the need expressed by teachers and supervisors: “H, was, Prepared 

Pictures to fit the modern curriculum?” * tow do we Use 


Actual classroom uses of pictures are described: to im rue ei 
reading skill, to provide the basis for language arts erpetiences i picmre: 
social understandings, to stimulate creative expression, and to mi daty 
viduals with special problems. Students are shown using pices fos a 
vidual research, in small groups, and as a basis for discussion through Tie 
Opaque projector. 


Pictures have a universal appeal in our time (to wit, the po 
of Life, Look, etc.), as they did in the days of master, i Ra 
can be used in junior and senior high schools to encourage greater par- 
ticipation by non-reading students, and to dramatize many aspects of the 
social studies, science, and language arts curricula. 


ESTHER L. BERG 


AN IN TRODUCT ION TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By C. W. 
Millard and Albert J. Huggett. McGraw-Hill, 1953, $4.75. 


This is a well-written book intended for three types of students: those 
who are beginning their training for the elementary schools, those who 
having completed their training for secondary education wish to change t° 
the elementary schools, and those who wish to specialize in supervision. 3 
style is simple and direct, making for easy reading. Throughout the text 
authors stress the democratic approach to the solution of problems relat 
class management, school techniques, supervision. While recognizing j 
the scope of education is too broad to be covered in any one agt "i 
present an overview to help students decide whether or not en situa- 
enter the teaching profession. An analysis is made of the classroo n. Espe 
tion, the need for teachers, salary schedules, methods of certification p 
cially noteworthy are the chapters dealing with the Ce ley criti- 
portance of the school in the life of the community, the i pt 
cism of public education, the educational implications of our ¢¢ 
social structure, and the trends affecting our schools. 


i : intended 
It is true that a book covering such a wide area, one inten 


e 108 
wide use, should not be expected to meet the needs of train 


78 


tiol- 
for O3 t0 





be noted, how- 

lex as our own. It ie k ike 

KS and comp le at least, much O an 
jo gas large k City peoPe seful as a reference. To get 

ste? ew Yor d be g of principles of child growth 


for New. book wo a 
T the Priolo d fo alletins issued by our own Board of 





j ntary School, 

a clon Derek ae yan or e ent WES 
do ply ble. For t 
pit youl " more of education in the United States, the book 
94 ta gener 

eee 

MAX FLEISCHER 

SECONDARY SCHOOL. By 
vELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE IN 


Little and A. L. Chapman. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
Wilson Í . L. 


York, 1953; 324 PP- with index. "A _ 

i idance counselor this is one of the meaties 
k e To books Based upon a questionnaire which was sent out 
o pupils, it presents the problems of the high school students as they see 
hem. These problems are divided into seven categories: 


Youth’s Social Problems 
Family Relations Problems 
Use of Time 
Youth Looks to the Future 
Personality Problems 
Part-time Jobs and Money 
De Health Problems, 


free te 
u ay method used in the questionnaire is freely quoted, 
he in any otis will. see his pupils in the many responses, such as: 
tt 16] vm my life is my mother at home to hear about it 


en | On’ 
Monty ls ieee “p Pm moody. Either way I'm told I bave a nasty 
“1 Chanter ie I can get help?” (Boy, 15] 
va : Votkery pr to Pupils’ problems are full discussions of the 
aad o er E `S in School guidance. The selected references af up 
W Chapter ; PPortunity for further study of each situation. m 
i eli ‘ is d a P idance wit 
N; te ion of E to the history and meaning of pria Organi 
ii peyia for of S, Objectives, and areas. Another chaptef, istration, 
Sig 


1 » at dmin 
ie ance,” presents the organization, ® Tm 


guidance with examples Of 5° 79 
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Hi Poms y, 
“The H ” Abril, 1 

programs. “The Homeroom” stresses adber 3 

center of all guidance activities, er in her; 


954) 
Ole as 


the classroom te 


The book is exceptional in its presentation of upils’ 
be extremely helpful to the high school e Aa ales and wij} 
well check their own procedures and will find Many hints fo. ators May 
procedures and evaluating present practices, The book is a "Proving 
tical, and sound in theory. cadable, Prac. 


ELISABETH BROGAN 


————K»—_- 


O TEMPORA! 


It's a lazy age, and laziness is bad for baseball. It’s not so much 
baseball that’s wrong. It’s the age. 


me x % 


Nowadays a ballplayer in college will rattle off the odds against 
ing the grade. “The odds are too big against me,” he says. 

“I would rather be a gymnasium teacher and maybe some day 
principal of the whole cockeyed school. It’s safer. It's ane" 

This is very nice if it is what you want. But hasn't the wor 
collapsed in a heap when a young man’s ambition is to be ar 
cipal of a junior high school? Where is the burn and desire to 
immortal? 


—From “This Is Baseball’s Mediocre Age,” as satirically viewed 
by Mark Harris in the New York Times Magazine 


80 
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HIGH POINTS is a publication tor the dissemination of articles written 
by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressing 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Super- 

intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 
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eo d ial Studies* 
‘nation in Socia 
agents Examine 
The R d in every social studies department 
stions = ‘nation day: Do we have many fail- 
ie Re enn rmination? The answers vary from term 
ob Was it a 80° < ses to find out what teachers and chair- 
ym. T „P Regents examinations in American history 
gM ut t 


gen hink abou ory and world backgrounds and to indicate their 


for future examinations. 


pi STUDY, la Jas 1953 a ie we 
sc f Teachers of Social Studies sent a questio 
Association © hers and chairmen of social studies to determine 
punet : yin the Regents examination in American history 
arene history and world backgrounds. Replies were 
we fom 26 chairmen of academic high schools, 14 chairmen 
{vocational high schools, and 130 teachers in 21 academic high 
stools and 7 vocational high schools. Of the total, 29 teachers 
ind 12 chairmen are from schools where only the examination in 
American history is given. The questionnaire consisted of two 
bats, one concerning an evaluation of Regents generally and the 
aher concerning the examination of June, 1953. 








General Evaluation of Regents 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 


vestion: Je gii l 
tse ip ~ eger 5 examinations have sufficient educational 
them? iustify the time consumed in making, giving, and rating 


Teachers and 
Teachers Chairmen Chairmen 
um- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Ánswer, ber cent ber cent: ber cent 
En 
we! 2 87 gg 3 BB 
By "78 29 25 s 30 FF * 
abe eee 13 11 7 18 29 13 
Ten Pott of vite of 
li ha of fo Regents Evaluation Committee of the Associat Childs 


tap thur I B tudies: Joseph Sher, Chairman, © c arty Wein 
i ; : Par ; ty 
Son New York yas Technical HS; and H 
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, | ‘GH POINTS [ay 
There is a considerable division of Opinion am rm 
teachers and chairmen concerning the value of Re Social Studi 
tions. Only a little over one-third are convinced s Pit examin” 
Regents examinations, and a little over ten bet 2 the Value of 
educational value. About one quarter definitely f rp 
of no value, and a little over one quar 


ligh 
ter are d CY are 
of the examination. oubtful of the 


Value 


STANDARDS. 


Question: Do Regents examinations help maintain h; 
of teaching and rating in the public high ebook ie andards 


, Teachers and 
Chairmen Teacher ate 

Num- Per Num- Per N ra 
ber cent ber cent ber pt 

Answer 

bi. eimir 32 29 15 38 47 32 

a 20 18 5 13 25 17 

Slightly ..... 20 18 z 18 a 18 

Doubtful .... 


38 35 12 31 50 34 


It is often said that Regents examinations are necessary to main- 
tain high standards of teaching and rating. A little over one-third 
of the teachers and chairmen feel that they do, and a little under 
twenty per cent feel that they help slightly to maintain high 
standards. On the other hand seventeen per cent of the teachers 
and chairmen feel that they do not, and over one-third are Boni - 
whether they help maintain high standards of reaching. lt i 

reasonable conclusion that only a minority of teachers an e od 
men ate positively convinced of the value of Regents examina 


Effect of Regents Preparation on Teaching 


| mations 
Question: How does preparation for Regents examina 
teaching? 


affect 


a. Stimulates interest? 
b ° e $ ? 
b. Encourages organization of written material: 


3 on? 
r e O 1CS! 

c. Encourages covering of maximum number of top 

6 t 


| g6 i analysis an 


r~ mœ 


O 
soclAL STUDIES 

q discussion? 

d comprehension? 


use of au 


goto hsi 
j, poou of community resources and visits? 
| use 


S 
courag® — 


rages f =" 
b a «training in social studies skills? 
; Eno 


. G e Ld G des? 
ding of desirable civic attitu 
ages understan 
j. Encout 


“ Yes No Slightly 
Tt Ch. Total Tr Ch. Total Tr Ch. Total 


, 71 16 87 14 5 19 33 14 47 
80 29 109 15 5 20 20 6 26 
8 29 115 21 7 T 28 15 4 19 


= 


m 


L 39 14 53 54 15 69 21 12 33 
8 16 64. 43 13 56 22 12 34 
> i, & M By fo 19 6 25 
; E OU. 3 E EE 9 4 13 
i : 19 99 16 9 25 15 9 24 
> > 60 27 10 3 30 B 4 
7 72 19 9 26 9 35 

maT REGEN 


in doing w = This is what Regents — i 
Wei €y stimu me Ing to the majority of teachers and 
ten Material “i interest and encourage the organization °° 
Menor. covera np have the dubious achievement of es 
he tati n. a Of a maximum number of topics and at 
i ottelatig ut half the teachers and chairmen report +. 
Bh a Lite n between Re k J final class marks is 
mal, € less than gents marks and fina! CPS rate, an 
MNMber re alf report the correlation 1s M 


ivision 
Port it as low. There is a considerable a 7 
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a es POINTS i 
of opinion among teachers and chairmen as h 

examinations encourage training in socia] studies ther Regeng 
sion, and comprehension. skills, discus. 


WHAT REGENTS FAIL TO Do. According to 
teachers and chairmen Regents examinations fai] o majority of 
the use of audio-visual aids, the use of community r k 
understanding of desirable civic attitudes. “sources, ang 


Appraisal of the June, 1953, Examinations 


Many teachers and chairmen agree that the June 
aminations were among the best in recent years. Despite that, th 
have many criticisms. The overwhelming majority feel this th 
objective parts tested mainly for memorization of informatio 
but failed to test for comprehension of ideas, causa] relationshi 
and skills and attitudes in social studies. The essay questions fared 
much better as tests of causal relationships, ideas in social studies, 
and ideals of good citizenship. However, a majority of teachers and 


chairmen urge improvement in the objectives and the subjects 
selected for emphasis. 


bd 1953, Cx. 


Comments by Teachers and Chairmen 


The following provocative comments on social studies Regents 
examinations were made by teachers and chairmen. 


BASIC FALLACY. “The basic fallacy of Regents examinations 
dained topis # 
is that the coverage of a large number of preor a 
required. Experience shows that these are superficially | “oi o free 
promptly forgotten after the examination. Teachers ya Ton ihi 
to choose topics in consultation with the class and to rhe Regents 
few selected until thoroughly digested and applied. ong classes 
xaminations discourage consideration of differences aa social dti 
and among individuals. Since the testing of apace? ations, # 
tudes is very difficult through paper and pan 1s social studies 
Regents must concentrate on lesser objectives of Ping i 
and hence discourage the teacher from perfor 
function,” 


Rege" 
FOR WHOM INTENDED. "The educational palue of 
8 





ntirely on whether they are restricted to 


5 
soe depends € intended, the average or better 


ination ip whom they were 
ji ndor yen to all.” 

gate INATION. “Despite the difficulty of pro- 
y-WIDE EXAM xamination satisfactory in all quarters, the 
ie 4 St jas M does have a useful function in serving as a 
regents ney? social studies sequence, as an outside check on 
lmination y! schools and as a standard, imperfect and artificial 
ihe work of ' f onis achievement. I think a better examination, 
gs it 5, of ee with our objectives, would result if a city-wide 

in a s ; 

"amination, prepared in, by, and for New York City were adopted 


n ljen of the Regents.” 
HOOL UNIFORM EXAMINATION. “The Regents ex- 


anination serves no purpose that cannot be achieved by a school 
uniform examination.” 


IOR ABOLITION. “The Association of Teachers o f Social 
Studies should vigorously and courageously work for the abolition 


of Regents examinations in social studies. 


GENERALLY FAIR. 


Merican history and w 
well expressed” 


“In general, the Regents examinations in 
orld backgrounds are fair, well organized, 


ml a VOCATION AL SCHOOLS. “Only selected students 
bool, The ” technical courses take Regents examinations in our 
th acaden, e a means of giving students in vocational schools 

i as which, rightly or wrongly, they cherish.” 


hg i 
hejar ional school could not the time and effort given to 
Other pop: ~Egents examinations be used to greater advantage 
"lated 4, 01 More interest and concern to the students and 
i specific needs?” 


school the American history and world back- 


ig ) , elo 
n ter Students 7 Special value, It gives us a chance to develop 


a do. 
the : history Be, na this would otherwise be harder i on 
” OF on b Sents credit is a motivation to harder wor 

ter students.” 9 
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MAKING OURSELVES HEARD. “I am Bertecs,, SA 
have the Regents continue. Our New York City 5 I wi ing ty 
can watch out for our interests. The ATSS an inte sem i 
ments and individual teachers can always make the rested doby, 
if they are displeased.” mselve 


t. 
Á beard 

REGENTS AND STANDARDS. “Our standards 
going down and down. We need something to hee Re been 
getting too low. The Regents are the only sbur we have pee tom 
Some day, somewhere, somebody may develop some other mae 


to keep people on the job. When that day arises it may b 
do away with Regents.” TY be well to 

























MAKING PROPER USE OF REGENTS. “All high schools in 
the nation are faced with an acute problem of adapting their 
educational programs to the needs o f the students of wide ranges 
of ability. They are thus called upon to do a stupendous job in 
catering to students who in many cases are neither college mate. 
rial nor its intellectual equivalent. Our thinking is still conditioned 
by our earlier views of the function of the high school and we are 
quite unhappy with the results we obtain. 


“According to the statement by the State Education Department 
issued in 1949, the Regents examinations are intended to measure 
achievement among secondary school youth of average and above- 
average ability and to assist local o fficials in their ome r 
formation. They are not intended as a substitute for local scho 
responsibility in measuring pupil achievement. 


“In New York City we are misusing these tests by ce 
below-average students into the examination, as well as 5 or any 
who do not need the examination for college entrance 
other reason.” 


Suggestions for Future Examinations 
ji of teachers 


FORMAT AND QUESTIONING. A large es that Part 
and chairmen agree on the need to change the oe J all che 
I would contain all the objective questions an seed E OF 
essay questions. A number of teachers sugges i objective ae 
sistency in the use of letters and numbers in the that aoe not. 
tions and the avoidance of the form “Choose one 


10 








5 
a ditional su86" 
pee vest for atti 
or sudies 5X g “discuss 
equting 5 handle adequately. 


STUDIES ——— 


stions for greater emphasis n pa 
Jes, cause and effect relationships, an 

h «interpretation of cartoons. Questions 

h st wre criticized as being too vague for 


ills, suc 


e ‘ority of teachers and chairmen are opposed to the 
ajor 
A large ™ 


-g sa 
ized tests for Regents examinations O 
‘on of _——a in ancient and medieval history, 
rate € r 
; r a aan history, and economics. 
modern 
erous sug- 
R EMPHASIS. There are num 
SUBJE ak a inclusion of vital problems of the contem- 
gestions -= such as those dealing with the United Nations, 
n , ° 
uy os the dangers of communism, and the problems of 
ay A number of teachers and chairmen complain that 
economics is neglected and would like more questions on the 
problems of the farmer, labor, and big business. Some point to a 
need for greater correlation of American history with world his- 
tary and economics. A chairman writes: “If the period 1492-1 787 
"to be taught, as recommended in the recent State syllabus, and if 


nr are to be questions on the period, all teachers should be so 
mjormed” 


Conclusions 


— ae tactical suggestions regarding format and subject mat- 
who a Of future examinations might be considered by those 
chi Sents examinations in social studies. 


Uicant pe emphasis on “citizenship education,” it is sig- 
Our amplin, f at a large per cent of the teachers and chairmen 
20 und Stan 8 ‘ound that Regents examinations fail to encourage 
Te se Co s, >: Civic attitudes, or analysis and disease, o 
that the anity resources, It is precisely for these y : : 
it How Very Searching Regents Inquiry of 1938, an 
need h ard E, Wilson’s Education for Citizenship, rero 
“8ents examination in social studies 2s we 
Ward ~ diploma be eliminated.* It further recomm 
6, Th F, Wilson - g 237- 
Mlan Rents In Education for Citizenship, = 181- of New York, 
“i 1933” Wry of the University of the State 
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i ss et ay 
"curriculum revision to cover “less ground” and to wan, 1954) 


that has a vital bearing for citizenship education, Ar lect 
clusions and recommendations less valid today than th 
fifteen years ago? : 

Our limited inquiry does not find teachers and 
in favor of, or in opposition to, Regents examina 
about evenly divided as to the value of Regents exam; 
an educational tool or as a device to Maintain Standards. 
ing or rating in the public high schools. They are, how 
whelmingly in favor of improving the examinati f 
courage training in work along the lines that 

training—development of skills, comprehension, 
attitudes. 


chairm 
tions. The : 


——K»—— 


“THE PLEASURE OF ASKING" YS. 
“THE PLEASURE OF ANSWERING" 


The great pleasure of ignorance is, after all, the pleasure of 
asking questions. The man who has lost this pleasure or exchanged 
it for the pleasure of dogma, which is the pleasure of answering, 
is already beginning to stiffen. One envies so inquisitive a man 
as Jowett, who sat down to the study of physiology in his ar 
Most of us have lost the sense of our ignorance long meke 
age. We even become vain of our squirrel’s hoard of aa i 
and regard increasing age itself as a school of ommniscienc®: aa 

forget that Socrates was famed for wisdom not because te 
omniscient but because he realized at the age of seventy 
still knew nothing. —_— 


I 
—Robert Lynd, The Pleasures 0 f 
("A Bonk of English Essays,” Pelican A99) 





8t Ound 
Cse On. 
the Wete 


En United 


tions as 
of teach. 
ver » OVer. 
ONS so as to en. 
affect Citizensh; 

and good civic 





pe ive 
1 te oppress available for tea 


| githout any 1180 





erime and the Curriculum 

ne prachler 

teaching I have never been free of 
that what I am supposed to teach, 
ching it, are painfully out of joint. 
estating the old dilemma of existence: life 
pam 10 neg there is so much to learn. I am referring at the 
x so short a ctice of adding more and mote to the curriculum 
eles — estimating of what time can reasonably be 
tem in the curriculum. Apparently, a process of 
n condemns us to teach less and less about 


eats of English 
consciousness 


a nat here merely r 


yt aside for each 1 
wresistible accretio 


more and more. 


The strategies of education have been too heavily influenced by 


| mssproduction and urbanization. Worship of quantity, pursued 
ander conditions of haste and crowdedness, is the bane of our cul- 
wre. In education, this is the mortal sin because the true condition 
Í o growth for mind and spirit is a devotion to quality in an 
| uluttied atmosphere. In cultivating the mind, we would do far 
_ beter to follow the example of the farmer, rather than that of the 


| ary Even the modern farmer, who harnesses science 
| 4nd technolo 


8y, never can lose his reverent sense of time and space. 


Ech plant comes to fruition in its own good time, and around 


P apr there must be the right margin of space—for air, light, 


| r o sense both the time and space of the teacher's 

time dnei Th. can we with impunity ignore or misjudge 

“bstantial] - The time allotment can alter, transform, or 
7 negate the nature of the teaching mission. 


CONCRE 
e poblem EXAMPLE, Let us, by way of example, consider 
petis the thie Macbeth to a class of average ability. 


Unit? Fi am number of periods that should be devoted 
ott could he tiods? Ten? Fifteen? Twenty? Or more? 
padl , he the teacher do with M acbeth in five periods? Con- 
way signe retell the Story in his own words and have p 
baa’ i a uman problems as adumbrated an 
tes D his i Here Shakespeare would not enter; his ae of 
Sides in his wo his poetry would be missing. For 


have 
S, and not in the plot. But, & syllabus i 13 


; delic 


ti 
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195 
in hand eloquently urges the followin A 


“Pupils should begin to question and o o. ache 
within man which make him act as he Sea th A 
character is a cumulative, not a static thing; pa A recognize 5 $ 
tions and desires—once out of control—lead "i ee how om 
the personality and failure.” Can these objectives bee Egration of 
out coming to grips with the play scene by scene ; achieved wit, 
own language? If they can, then we can throw ie Shakespeare’ 
substitute a compendium of plot digests. We oa y Classics 
a lot more “ground” that way. MY Could cover 
But if our faith is in the civilizing and ennoblin 3 
in-the-flesh, if we believe that there can be no i = Er of ar. 
the authentic magic, then we must find ways o age 


f bringi 
speare’s own words to our pupils. bringing Shake 


Macbeth cannot be taught to our pupils unless it is read to them 
practically in its entirety. (Of course, if we were equipped to show 
each class a complete production of Macbeth on stage or screen 
that would be even better.) How many periods are needed for the 
mere reading of the text under classroom conditions with the mini- 
mum of explanatory interpolation? My experience argues: at 
least ten periods. But this is only the beginning of the teacher’ 

mission. . 

The teacher has to find ways of engaging the pupil, of ant 
ing his humanity with the humanity of the people in the ze 
pupil’s imagination must be stimulated to shuttle back ” e 
between the bloody intrigues of a primitive Kinga ee a 
less but power-hungry struggles in our own aa k modern 
market places, and the bloody, terroristic m he witches 
despots. The pupil has to be helped to feel the reality Ot © 

pa i diences. He has * 
as they were felt by the Elizabethan au mo 
to feel the reality of Macbeth’s belief in Go i pi “he com 
(“mine eternal jewel”), and in Evil inca e farf ul histo 

'» | will then follow t ical isso 

enemy of man”). The pupt w chologi 

y the moral and psy 
of Macbeth eagerly, and discuss the 

ly. D Bað lication, 
E pa mere reading, with incidenta regu e > 

{ Cast, 

periods, another five periods, m onsa charactet ™y aod 
students discuss a few of the 1mp ‘em th 
fate. The play is rich in insights 10 


14 





UM 

CURRICUL 
science, and the subconscious; of self- 
i 7 eliberation on these matters pe - 
0 ‘ie fol Macbeth—@ symphonic poem ot murk, 


ing—i ience to be skipped 
gence S, and lightning» not an experi ppe 


yj scasshin’ es our hurry! l 
i opt ie ion any specific minimum number of lessons for 
€ 


j hold n0 þri h I am certain it can't be less than fifteen.) I 

peth (althous er taught the play without the pressure of a 
| h Jde and the clamor for attention of the multitude 

ams in the syllabus. It should, however, be a simple 
of oh eit to determine a reasonable minimum. All that 
E “3 mesi would be to free an experimental group of 
aa to go ahead and take as much time as they find necessary 
n teach Macbeth satisfactorily, and then take a consensus of their 
experience. 

Ihave used Macbeth as an example of the crucial question of 
ime in teaching a literature unit. The same kind of analysis could 
be made for any unit in composition, technical English, or any 
other phase of the language arts. 

9 er meer: de) Targa 
Fo ae 3 ; utmost importance: time for teaching, time 
Bel the ard eo porn time for repetition and review. 
means an intimate an -= sound language attitudes and habits 
puge heritage on the a contact with the best in our lan- 
vate contact means c oquial, as well as the literary, level. 
J Eat, eye, and — a on a sentence-by-sentence basis— 
bing takes time—tim y hand, head, and heart. And that sort of 
for ch ime for oral reading, time for dramatization, 
Itivate and mature the inner 


ic Sa *Peaking—time to cu 
SO te x 


E TI 
Never Sols, —, SO MANY TASKS. I have taught in three 
the : With a fine English department, but I have 


t bs 4 
me “emen dealt with in a careful, specific man 
Yllaby hy straightforward time-accounting 9 -i 
Ats in ts igh Schools, adopted by the Board “ mn 
x Very ş ` “+ recent study emanating from heacq" 


. Í ly com- 
Oundly, in my opinion—for a reasonab y “ 
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plete grammar program,” but fails to indi 
how much time is needed for the effec 
rogram; nor does it even hint at the necessi ' 
nailing other elements of the curriculum to mal PPing re 
complete grammar program. Another Study of a in for this 
culum Committee in the junior high schools turns ¢ tit Cutt 
syllabus on language activities in dynamic chart = a Vety fine 
nizance of the necessity of preparation, practice rary ~€S Cop. 
fails to give a specific time-accounting. teview, but 
In each semester, if we make allowances for reli 
school examinations, and other exigenci 
every teacher, there are, let us say, 
periods. (Careful study may show I have be 
Here are the boundaries of the field we se o ol a 
one definite fact we know; this teacher and these pupils a 
have more than these 75 periods together during the term To 
ignore this fact—or to be vague about it—is to be inhuman to 
teachers and pupils alike; it is to defeat or distort the very human 
values that are the object of the English curriculum. 
In a typical term’s work, the English teacher is faced with some- 
thing like the following battery of curricular requirements: 


I, 


tve teachin 


> 


gious holi 
es only too well-known 
a maximum of 75 teachin 


Three required literature textbooks 
Four supplementary reading reports 
Written compositions 

Oral composition 

Special vocabulary lists and word study 
Spelling lists 

Punctuation 

Grammar 

Correct usage 

Sentence sense 

Techniques of reading l 
Techniques of nen, pr 
Use of newspapers and magazın r 
dsoenciation 22 movies, radio, and television 


' ra 
All of this may be neatly subdivided, — rs pever a 
sented in persuasive checkerboard charts; j i ugbt 
shown, period by period, that all this can ! 
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des, pie 





eee OO 

p THE CU mane in the 75 periods of a term. 
an of such an overcrowded, helter-skelter 
la ae are the effects tends to feel harried and resentful. The 
yh The oe ae one lesson: superficiality. The pupil's 
ai oroughly ao bly that it is made up of unrelated bits of 
Fe ; culture 15 praa puzzle or quiz program; that these 
formati ns h his life at the roots; that the teacher 
pic to topic 3 some = z PET ed 
sell aS F is kind of curriculum lacks the force 
wit oe = i. pere M, In this kind of curriculum it 
of concen tle ad g deep, to pause and look around, to analyze, 
: z oe compare. This is the marriage of You-name-it-we've- 


gotit and Once-over-lightly. 


g AN F 
oF TM 1 ot merely C 


ve and pieces don’t touc 
a he flits from to 


THE OVERSTUFFED GRAB-BAG—A TARGET. Ie is this 
kind of overstuffed grab-bag which makes such an inviting target 
for the core curriculum enthusiasts with their talk of “real life 
interests” and “integration.” The core curriculum as a movement 
lus the earmarks of a flight from culture into a limbo without 
tadition. But this flight began long ago with a loss of confidence 
in the values of literature. This retreat grew headlong in the panic 
ie by the influx of a less literate population into the high 
an e oiu in literature, both classic and con- 
sively with oki things that could be taught vitally and inten- 

bes in pa aa of trying to cut down the multiplicity = 
aliy, spreading Piet we panicked, and watered down the 


Peasation this thin elves thinner and thinner. Under the “core” 
There is no beste, ness becomes an absolute vapor. 
The Cart and fain of instruction than the revelation of ‘n 
“Te ate no and through story and essay, poem and play. 
"orks of the ae _S0ciodramas” and “projective devices” than the 
nia in > wh Spirits of yesterday and today. If we believe 
m apli and ; rourage of our conviction, we will find a ws 
Wage to deci intensify the English curriculum. Let us have : 
to be oh q a important and treat it as the ppa 
t the nT on devoted concentration. nn sath thi 
of ‘te love ofa ials by cutting out the non-essentic ate 
* fruit, Pruner who lops off many branches 10 
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TIME FOR HEROIC MEASURES. It is clear tha,” 224 
examination of the English curriculum js needed oy & radica] “ 
an agricultural sense of time is essential, Again Ut heres 
school committees are asked to undertake such som again loki 
overburdened teachers are expected in their ee alread 
lunch hours to whip together revisions of the ie mom ox 
problem is one of heroic dimensions and should “Arn Study. Ou: 
measures. We must look for help to the great <a With heroic 
recreators of our culture. Who are they? They are m atiis and 
the poets, the linguists, the critics, the thinkers a Novelists, 
leaders. These should be the prime movers in an S © religions 
culum Commission. Such a commission should of a glish Curri 
classroom teachers and curriculum specialists. Let us pe Contain 
commission and give them time. And le rae 


t us k 
always this down-to-earth reminder: “There are 26 Ba fore them 


1 » ° 5 š inu 
period; there are 75 teaching periods in a term.” tes to a 


E À 


I THINK I'LL GIVE THEM A FREE-READING PERIOD TODAY 


Spring is the time when a delicious feeling steals over you of 
wanting to sit down and watch other people work. 


—NEIL MUNROE 





or 


MIS-SIS-SIPPI SPELLS IT OUT 


Jin 

JACKSON, Miss, April 1 (UP)—Representatives, rure 

Medford and Dexter Lee introduced a bill in the e ploma 
today to make it a misdemeanor to issue a high schoo | 

to any student who could not read and write. 


_N. Y. Times News Ite 











m : 
relationships th 


, the Supervisor Look for in His 


what pol Visits? 


classroom 


A mas Jefferson High School 
0 


T 
head have in mind when he visits 


heir classrooms? This question is a 


oes the department 
work in t 


at d 
hi members - since it is directed at the very core of the 
l a li between the supervisor and the supervised. 
a a onday is often the cause of poor morale; under- 
Missade" he other hand, can but lead to improved morale. In 
nding pim the degree of understanding that is productive of 
order ti relationships, it would be proper to indicate what 
¥ r iat the supervisor sets up as his yardstick in appraising a 
teaching performance. 


ost 


| What is the teacher’s classroom personality? 


Our studies of human behavior have disclosed that a person 
plays many roles. The teacher may be most affable outside of 
clas—in the department office or at staff meetings. How is he 
inside the classroom? Is he pleasant or is he overbearing? Is he 
prey at n or does he show signs of strain? Does he appear at 
ns a classroom? Is there a feeling of assurance, of definite- 
teveal a ok Boes: he know what he wishes to do or does he 
voice and Paban of hesitancy in reaching his goal? Are his 
be enjoy the co p otr a relaxed learning situation? Does 

he isk ‘tem . his pape Do they hero-worship him? 
 Worth-while poals? 0 apply themselves toward the realization 


Ho 
low ao be get along with his pupils? 
pls, thei Pupils get along with him? Does he know his 
or is it wt S and weaknesses? Does he know them by 
* sho ny for him to refer to a seating plan? Does 
n understands their problems? Does he treat his 
all ring the feelin ings, Not as chattels or serfs? Does he have pA 
3 i Suggestion o of his pupils and give due considera 
f : Do pupils appear happy tO report to his 

Ate the 3: teacher conduct the class in an efficient mannet: 


IStti a : . iz 
ution and collection of materials so routin m 
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~ to be done automatically without the need for 1954) 
= structions? Are classroom housekeeping duties pa Peating of; 

sively, yet expeditiously? andled WNoben, 

Is the work characterized by definiteness or by q à 
instructional time spent efficiently, with A dresden sultorinesp I 

Is there a proper distribution of time among the Sata mini a 

the Jesson, with no instruction when the closin bet Phases of 

class, under the teacher’s guidance, up to the a l rings? Iş the 

tancy for a class of this type? andard of Expec- 


4, Is the lesson knit together into a unified whole? 


Does it show that it has a central design. wi . 
middle, and an end? Is the design well le a beginning a 
happy blending of theory and practice, of oral and stile i 

wor 


of work at the boards and at the seats? Is the aim confined to the ` 
O the 


lesson plan or is a specific 
oal appare ? cane 
oe ee 8 pparent to all? Are all activities 
e realization of the goal? Does one thing lead t 
another in the realization of the goal? Are transitions fr 
activity or phase of the | io 
p of the lesson to another smooth? 

Is the design a meaningful one, related to the needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils at this stage of their development and growth? 
Is the impact of development a cumulative one? Is it apparent that 
the lesson is part of a larger pattern of activities leading to 
development and growth? 


5. Have the pupils accomplished anything by attending school 
this day? | 
Were they working meaningfully, spending their time profit 
ably—or were they merely engaged in busy-work? 
6. Does the room reflect what is being taught there? T 
‘fo 0 


Is the environment one that brings into bold relief a i are 
our community and those segments of life experience s ection 
covered in the course of a term’s work? Does a cursory fective 
of the walls and bulletin boards reveal attractive an 


charts, clippings, and pupil work? feeling th?! out 
Do the four walls of the classroom give One the nd subject ” 


work “belongs” in the room or do they imply tha 
there by sufferance? 


20 








fa J? He may 


Í more challenging than t 


| gswained discussions in which pupi 


growth in servicer 


HE S ance reflect 

At f , erfor m l , 

i pos the macros f en noted in previous lessons and their 

esses hat extent have recommended measures 
Wee W rerit has the remedy been effective? To 


¢ 
deere” at exten ? 
oF lowe ? err - remedial measures be undertaken: 
ou 


erience it is in place to os To — 
Y : j eflect his years of service: HUS 

gis aching sone inated, but ‘ae his techniques 

be o longer call on pupils before stating his 
, what type of question is he asking? Are his a, 
hey were in his early teaching days? . 

a higher level? Does he conduct stimulating 
Is are free to differ with one 
with the teacher to a greater degree than in the past? 
ng resulting from his instruction as he 


f rehne 
estion, þu 


Is his planning on 


another and 
1s more social understand 


anes in services? Do his pupils see things in their larger 


relationships? 

Do pupils participate in the lesson to a greater degree than here- 
tofore? Are fewer or more of his pupils falling by the wayside? 
Is there a greater degree of rapport in his class than heretofore? 


8, 
How does this teacher meet problems that confront other 
teachers? 
The su > ee — i 
use iiit. “i le in a position to act as a one-man clearing- 
unusual, outsta : A seein As such, he is in a position to note 
nding practices which a practitioner may all too 


tequently t 
ake fo 
“ounce from the ho granted, or all too modestly not care to an- 


esecten! usetops, 
Upervisor: Am; following questions are in the mind of the 
859) | unusual tricks-of-the-trade does the teacher pos- 


in w ; 
Pocedures? x Specific ways has he cut corners on routinization O 
wet PtOVoking Unusual motivations does he employ? What 
he does he use o q uestions does he ask? What novel drill ame 
Sat nw ee 4 point home? What effective en aes 
Way ted by ¢ y ate pupils made to feel that the PUT hat 
Vis varia, se Class are related to their daily living? In Y 


l . 
ye Y injected into the work? 


1S th 
Ùs tog i e syllabus working out in practice? diffi- 
undertaken? too little? Which topics an e 21 
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cult? Which topics are too simple? To what extent is a 1954 
of work among the various grades or of sequence of mt locatio 
any grade desirable? To what extent is the apportionmen. Within 
for given units in need of revision? At Of time 
To what extent do the instructional materials imple 
syllabus? To what extent are current materials to be — the 
totally new materials to be devised? Evised or 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. The sensible supervisor J 
pare a teacher with what that teacher is potentially ee me 
becoming, not with what another teacher is doing. He pa le of 
will not hold himself up as the shining example of how Bl 
thing is to be done. He realizes fully that the teacher's clases 
method and manner must be in keeping with that teacher es 
sonality, and that since no two teachers are alike, identical st 
dards cannot be applied to all. S 
He will look for genuineness rather than showmanship, for he 
wishes to see that which is representative of what goes on nor- 
mally, and the specially staged act is not the kind of service that 
any teacher can furnish five times a day, five days a week. If it is, 
then the teacher’s psycho-physical energy will be dissipated in 
short order and the educational world will be deprived of the 
contributions of an exceptionally gifted person. | 
The supervisor observes one lesson, but is unwittingly looking 
beyond its confines, since some of the things one looks for are the 
outcomes of many lessons, some of the values one seeks to dis- 
cover result from inter-relationships developed over a long series 
of class meetings. 


—_ K> 


GRADUATES FOR SALE , 
riceless, 


In the copybooks of old the theory that “knowledge 15 PE pe 
stood as oe o the golden maxims. But its author on 
on modern ingenuity. In New York last week 1t ane 
that the Bethlehem Steel Company had made an 7 vay bo 
45 private colleges, under which the company = Pia Beth: 
to those institutions who send their graduates en with th 
lehem. The price: $3,000 for every graduate who °. 


company for four months. 
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papio H 2 School an 
h 


films of Special Interest 

res are reviewed for teachers by the film 
] Theatre Committee, N Y.C. Associa- 
further details consult your 


tion pictu 
shart "aches of English. For 
a CURRE 


i tre) — You know how it 
oF THIS WORLD (Guild em À w how i 
ou learn a new word: it keeps jumping out at you. 
Ta sooner returned from the Himalayas with the 
Terapis and Conquest of Everest expeditions than “Nepal” 
d up again. Stopping only to spin a prayer-wheel, we 
wa ion f of the world, this time with 
were off once more across the root o he world, this time wi 
Lowell Thomas and his son to the forbidden kingdom of Tibet. 
Through the mountains of Sikkim into Gangtok and then on 
to Lhasa, Out of This World is a journey not to miss. For the 
price of a teacher-student discount coupon you can be in a land 
that seems to be about the same as it was in the time of Marco 
Polo. In the sacred city of Lhasa, the home of the young Dalai 
Lama, you can see—in color—Potala, a winter palace out of 
Shangri-La, with gold roofed crypts dating back a thousand 
+ a boy, surrounded by chrysanthemums, who is wor- 
m as the reincarnation of Chenrezi, God of Mercy; the 
Greek bel os feet tall, in yellow hats like ancient 
ow ets; horsemen in Chinese silk; gamblers slapping 
own the dice; generals in unifor ith long turquoise eaf- 
{ings brushin - m wi ong q 
adies with E their epaulets; actors in the role of demons; 
ya inah. eir hair supported on frames like pagodas drinking 
ibet as it tea from porcelain cups—in a word, you can see 
(0 visit it tee Fà 1949 when the Thomases were permi i 
ag film reco 4 it possibly is no more. A unique and ae 
“Ye in every H- Out of This World surprises and rewares 
ne, 


NT RECOMMENDATIONS 


QUT 


AN Wy : - 
Ster = =f MILLION (Sutton Theatre) —To  ™ p m 

t0 em tr ip ect for the classics and chivalrous agin report 
“an Sometime is English teacher, a “book into ™ = tly when 
Ne of mei be a painful thing. Or so it was = about the 
incoln film students tried to © 93 
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Mark Twain story “The Million Pound Note” and the p.: 
film called Man with a Million that has been made ¢ovitish 
He simply could not bring himself to say right out ie it. 
original is very, Very bad and the screen version is an r n the 
honey. As a Mark Twain fan from way back, it Fata 
us a bit to say it with gusto. So inventive, refreshi t hurt 
humorous is Man with a Million that Mark Twain’s i and 
action to it would probably be, “How in tarnation id re- 
transform my old yarn into that?” By “that” we mean a p 
hearted period piece directed by Ronald Neame in techni ight. 
with Gregory Peck well-cast as a New Englander in aren 
society at the turn of the century, surrounded by expert wk 
acter actors like A. E. Matthews, Wilfrid Hyde White, Ron rr 
Squire, Ernest Thesiger, Joyce Grenfell and Reginald Beck 
with, and supported by a script rich in irony, satire and a doa 
touches of sheer fun. You will have a very good time seeing 
Man with a Million. And there are other good stories by Mark 
Twain that you can read. | 


(A J. Arthur Rank presentation, released by United Artists. 
Opens at the Sutton Theatre following the engagement of 


Genevieve.) 


BEAUTIES OF THE NIGHT (Fine Arts Theatre) — One of the 


24 


most delightful fantasies in René Clair’s new film is the 
musical nightmare in which the hero (a music teacher by 
day dreams that he is conducting his opera, and the orchestra, 
which has got slightly out of hand, is playing such instruments 


as the vacuum cleaner, the drill and the saw. ppe 
thought this was all fantasy until we saw -ie he « Muriel 


PUNCH the following report from “real” for tyPe 
Schofield recently played the solo part in a concerto beche 
writer and orchestra broadcast by the B.B.C. kog cuch 
tra.” (PUNCH remarked, “Give us an A, Miss Jones”) 90 
a tenuous transition from day to night j 
of us achieve is satirized with rare lightness @ “st (play by 
story of Beauties of the Night. The pio onien oe 
Gerard Philipe with charm and style) 1 3 yincial tow “1 
Mitty, an old-fashioned romanticis’ in a ger present only PY 
in his poverty and loneliness can fly from 





L INTEREST l 
gM . -a he is a musician, the present ts full of 
í pling asleep. api is full of a harmony of sweet sounds. 
eacop = hts, in a mock-heroic vein, are so playfully nego- 
Jtrack and camera that the film becomes a first- 

„ted DY T trick for the mature imagination. In Beauties 


class con% B né Clair is at the top of his form. So, for that 


bt Re hy 
of the Pe Gina Lollobrigida. 


matter yt 
United Artists release. ) 


(A Loper" i 
pum M GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
U . 


—_—«»—— 


MOTIVATIONS 


“Bill Keegan, health education, told me this one: ‘Motivation’s 
the thing these days, Jack—even in health ed. Two fellows just 
took class tests using my class. The first guy started his lesson by 
asking the class to imagine it was guard on the football Giants. 
He then worked his floor drill out from that position. The next 
tet his lesson by asking the class to imagine it was 
onda the Knickerbocker pro team. He then worked pi 
Wise to oe ee position. The kids,’ continued Bill, ‘are 
l heard ie ies in the locker room after the second class test 
Wants us to j say to another: “What happens if the next guy 

imagine we're bullfighters?”’” 
—Jack C. Estrin 
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Education in the News 


“Tut, tut, child,” said the Duchess, “Everythi 
got a moral if only you can find it.” ng's 

The French army in North America awoke o 
1759 and found to its dismay that it was surro 
maneuvered by the British. 


ne morni 

Ing i 

unded and a 

- Though time, place, action and antagonists are differ | 

a parallel exists, and parents and educators had be s 
to storm signals over the Potomac. 


At today 
tter give heed 


The efforts of states’ rights protagonists to bein 
spread decentralization and elimination of federal si 
integral part of American life, is leading to direc 
federal assistance to education programs. 


about Wide. 
t attacks on 


A committee with the imposing name of Commission on Inte 
governmental Relations has inaugurated a series of studies A 
proposals which, if suported by legislation, may affect radically 
local education for a long time. The commission serves as a clear- 
ing house for other committees and commissions, notably the 
Council of State Governments. 


In the December, 1953, issue of The American School Board 
Journal, Elaine Exton in an article entitled “Approaching Storm 
Threatens Grants for Education,” sounds a clarion call, from which 
these excerpts are taken. 


_.. The latest in a series of recommendations that if 
put into action would represent a basic departure from 
the policy of federal fmancial assistance to states - 
local school districts comes from the Council of soo 
Governments whose staff has prepared a set of stu 7 j 
that advocate elimination of federal funds f r “me 
tional education, vocational rehabilitation, a endl 
lunch programs as well as various other sess funi- 
and the transfer of full responsibility for 


tions to the states... 
_,. Among other things, these stu 


That federal grants to the states 
cation under the $ mith-Hughes and Ge 


dies recommend: 


for vocational n 3 
i George-P* 








uc 


H 
TION P sont od at the close of the fiscal year end- 
gs be 0# Ig pea 
A yne 30, „pprapriations for cash grants and bulk 
x sae the 1946 National School Lunch Act 
probases WGC lose of the fiscal year ending 


; at the c mf ‘ 
be jiscontinnt? but that donated commodities continue 
pe ie a into the school lunch programs of the 
to ve & 


| ritories. This would result in a savings to 
san al “rovernment of from $80 million to $85 


million each year .+> 


It also is noteworthy that vocational rehabilita- 


sion'is one of the few governmental activities in which 
financial support and program participation by local 
government is virtually lacking. Whatever the reasons 
may be, federal funds now supply 70 per cent of total 
expenditures for vocational rebabilitation. Consequent- 
ly, in contrast to the situation that extsts with respect to 
the federally-aided programs of vocational education 
and school lunches, it seems likely that a sudden with- 
drawal of federal funds from vocational rehabilitation 
would threaten continuation of services, in many places, 


ji physically handicapped men and women who need 
em... 


ai i there is support in some quarters of Capitol 
or the gradual or outright elimination of vartous 
eaeral grants for education became apparent when the 
- Office of Education's budget was being considered 
ng the last session of Congress... 


of re A f bpropriations Committee Report No. 426, 
is in 7 » 1953, for instance, states: ‘The Commitiré 
te cement with the Bureau of the Budget and ihe 
Stam 4 Ms Hobby) in their belief that this K 
ere a tonal education) has matured t0 the pom 
radually Promotion and further development ° ou 


e turned over to the states.’ »+° 
Ea An . e ° 7 n 0 4 
Home, another straw in the wind is the ache”. 


Ouse 

bd « » > m 

and th fy obriations Subcommittee m recon ination 
Committee approving, complete er! 





e 
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IGH POINTS [Mg 


in the long run is anybody’s guess. Mr. Edgar F 
secretary of the National Council of Chief State 
observes: 








of the teaching funds authorized under Section 22 of sh 
he 


Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, in the amon 

, $ 
500, for the ‘further endowment and parted. 9 01,- 
resident teaching program of the Land-Grant ea the 
and Universities in ‘agriculture and the m olleges 


- : echani 
and subjects relating thereto? .. .” ARER diii 


Whether educational needs or other considerations will 
prevail 


uller, executi 
School Officers 


..» Whether federal programs involvi 
aid will survive, probably depends mate = "ola 
than on how well the programs serve or how badly ie 
are needed. The questions being asked are such af 
‘Can we cut out the school lunch appropriations, or is 
it supported by too many people? Even though we can’t 
eliminate direct federal aids to farmers, can we safely 
abolish federal grants to vocational education and land- 
grant colleges?’ These are primarily political questions. 


And so to horse, Revere; there’s work to be done this night. 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


— K> 


EDUCATION 


; not 
Education does not mean teaching people Hr uer m an 
know. It means teaching them to behave as they.do n 


ri $ 
It is not teaching y P e it ti 


of numbers, and then leaving them t a i contrary; 
roguery, and their literature to lust. It PT ke jy continence © 
training them into the perfect exercise an et ‘ficult work 
their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continua’ 2. by precept 


to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, 


and by praise, but above all—by example. om skit 





Chalk Dust 
tor this pas? should be sent directly to Irving Rosenblum, 
ons J 
cot Brookin i 
r ç EASIER WHEN THEY SEE WHAT YOU MEAN 
iT’ 


. al aids have long been recognized as a most effective 
d visus The dramatic appeal to the eye that is constantly 


aching devi TV and other media of advertising makes pupils 


- made V1 . 
nday more responsive 
wo the teacher. 

visual aids in the classroom should compare favorably with 


those used in good advertising. They should be well made, easily 
understood, colorful, and unique. 

Visual aids used in speech improvement are many and varied. 
Some are used as phonetic aids; others as guides for sound 
formation. 


to visual aids. It also offers a challenge 


The vowel sounds are shown by use of pictures drawn on poster 
board with their names containing the vowel sound printed be- 
= ie—oo as in shoe. Sandpails, clowns, animals and familiar 
0 P in the child’s life are personified to speak the vowel sounds 
and show the proper lip formation for the sound. 


= a ig for the proper sound formation is effectively 
on a sheet of ma talking clown cut out of oak tag and mounted 
inged at the me paper. The jaw is cut separately and 
close, The to ats with a paper clip so the mouth will open and 

ngue is cut separately and pushed through a slit in 


es ction à : i ‘ 
Positions £ paper where it can be manipulated into different 
fom the back, 


Ssons by} | 
mat re the ound happy childhood experiences, such as 4 trip 
Altles for the ay party, and holidays, offer countless oppo- 


es use of yi i the theme ° 
son but sual aids that not only carry id to follow. 


make it easy and pleasant for the chi 


CHAR 
LE G 3 klyn 
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High Points 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


(To poets of melancholy muse recently 
published in HIGH POINTS) 


For those verses waxing gloomy, 


"all your accents oh-so-tomb-y, 


may I strike an answering spark, 
one swift ray athwart the dark? 


Tho’ as we so oft assever 
teaching be a vain endeavor, 
still, my friends, I make one plea 
for the occasional ecstasy. 


Could you really quite give over 
for a life above the clover 

all this turmoil, fine and rare, 
this elan of do-and-dare? 


Would you seriously ponder 
giving up that childlike wonder; 
minds where all your jokes are new 
to the many—not the few? 


Would you, pals, now abdicate 

these thrones where you pontificate 
sans contradictions? Should we not 
be glad for minds they baven’t got? 


Here, where we can pose as scholar 
should we reckon up the dollar— 
quibble over mood and tense 

with a built-in audience? 


Surely, ‘teach,’ there’s compensation 
(tho’ we live on meager ration) 
something to restore eqpet 

in a day that ends at three: 





pst BRING ° 





p cO MMUNITY RELATIONS 
p . „deed, we're out of favor 
when Tr g lost all savor) 
(living hant that matchless tune— 


can C 1? 
“Wait until the end of June: 


some further answers , 
d pans, sirs: 
uld you care for pots an 
Snip a rosebuds while ye may! 
In any job—it ain’t all hay! 


jf there need 


Envot 


Ladies, gents, let come what may be! 
Be I prey to pox or rabie, l 

` This, that was my whilom choice 
is not so bad—it might be woice! 


PHYLLIS WEIDIG Fort Hamilton High School 


FOSTERING GOOD COMMUNITY RELATIONS THROUGH THE 
SPECIAL REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


Sus was one of the early junior high schools to institute a 
ea remedial reading program. Yet it wasn’t until a year after 
in és “Puon that we drew up a letter which each new candidate 

- Program now takes home to his parent. 

idea Was born when a parent visited the school to express 
as eon Oa pupil’s official teacher for the help a i 
Plained rd in reading. The homeroom teacher very ne y Dof 
tecejyj the improvement was due to the instruction me d 
the refe, 8 1 the special remedial reading program; thereupo 

a the Parent to me. a 
tics of aa Our method of selection of pupils, and wi un 
the boy „$ Program. The mother had taken it for eS Age 

: excellent 


her ap 


100m hen ‘'Mproving in reading as a result of the j 
lOb in 3 uction, While many teachers are doing 2 oungstet 
“append pe? Work in reading, this particular a up 10 0" 
aboye their, be in a class where most of the pup rl approximately 
Stade in reading, while he was retarde 31 
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three years. This teacher was providing an enriched curp: J, 1954) 

the class, and attempting to help the retarded read fticulum for 

she could. CE wheneye, 
This parent was a little more articulate than most 

“Why don’t you tell us these things?” When I brough and saig 

ment to the attention of my principal, we ae, ko Com- 

ing letter: e follow. 


Upon testing your SOD. aneecsnescncenennettntsetnecentce of Class... 
oe eg oon bs wali P= me e A 
three hour periods a week. | & tor two or 
aiai T tops mil be nian a ec pe a 
are iara pe | ee hes happier in school as they feel themselves 
oe ral Be Selo for wt mci ma ai ei 


Cordially yours, 
Principal 


RETURN MAIL. Now as soon as we decide that a pupil is one 
of those who will profit the most from the special remedial read- 
ing program, we ask the pupil to take this letter home. Some just 
return the letter signed by the parent. However, most boys bring 
us the most grateful letters one could hope to get. We now i 
accumulated hundreds of them over the years. We cite belo 
examples of letters sent by the parents to the school. 


To Whom It May Concern: for chil 
; . of 
I think it is a wonderful idea to have the special reading class | 
dren who are poor readers like my son Lawrence. Jer. I'm willing 


I’m very much interested in his learning to be a good rea 


to cooperate in any way I can. | k 
Thanks to the School Board and faculty for ma 


special reading classes. His mother 
Mrs. N.SH. 
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post 


€ 
ing it possible t il 


MMUNITY RELATIONS 
GooD CO 
pRING 


prought home his lat 


has ; j ‘ 
Josep? 3 it mildly. has been in the remedial reading group has been 
ples since ess in his scholastic work that he has 


eit oe any Pime, definitely stems from the help that he 


or Wi in reading. 
. (H.S. 139 in £ t only been influenced by his reading prog- 


in J- 

recetve ’ ment has no ° td ° > b 
Joseph's de E tic work, but also in his relationships with others—at 
‘n his SC ‘-y. He is a much more secure, relaxed and con- 


ress Oe the community : 
e and in ome he no longer feels so keenly inadequate in the 


rolled person 
reading i his family are proud of his progress. We only hope that 

nil be permitted to continue receiving this much needed help until he 
nina his contact with your school. . 

Here is hoping that you expand your reading program more so that a 
larger number of boys can be helped towards a better life adjustment 
through assistance given by this wonderful reading program. 

My best wishes and gratitude to you and the principal. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. C.DL. 


est reading grade. To tell you I was 


EARNING GOOD WILL. Every term I post about twenty such 
letters on a bulletin board for pupils as well as parents and other 
visitors to read. I have even provided the Bureau of Educational 
Research with some of them for use in their “Remedial Reading” 


display. Then too ee 
occasionally, , our school paper, The Bulletin, inserts one 


; or parent-teacher meetings the principal has informed 
uch re ` Gi “extra” service their children are getting. And, 
ews he delight, the Harlem newspaper, The Amsterdam 
rogram, ed quite a lengthy article on our remedial reading 
In these da 


m 


: been 
Subjec ae ays where the modern approach in ee the 


attentio riticism by several groups, it is well to 
Ur pupils the public the fine a schools are doing t° Raa 
reading in the basic tool subjects. The individualized = z 
the atten Sram is one which we think worthy enoug® © aie to 
be a Sete ot the community. We have found this P an rela- 
tonshing 7, cut means of fostering good school-con a part 
“the Parent as earned us a great amount of good a ochools as 
S Of the community, and it can be used PY 33 
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a simple yet effective means of promoting the rapport þ 
schools and parents that is so essential in carrying ctw. 


Cen 
out t 
program. he Schoo] 


FLORENCE EINSTEIN J.HS. 139, Manhat 
an 


GABRIEL DISCOVERS THE NEW YORK SCHOOL oF PRINTING 


New York City is the printing and publishing centet of th 
United States. About 22 percent of all the printing and publish; e 
done in this country is produced in this city. There are over 5 000 
printing establishments, with well over 50,000 wage earners earn. 
ing over $130,000,000 annually; and they produce over $750. 
000,000 worth of newspapers, books, magazines, booklets, and 
other printed items which are distributed from New York to all 
parts of the world. The size and importance of New York’s print- 
ing industry are a measure of the city’s cultural and commercial 
leadership throughout the world. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the largest printing high school in 
the world, the New York School of Printing, should be located 
in the Printing Crafts Building at the crossroads of the world, 34th 
Street and Eighth Avenue, in New York City. | 


THE SCHOOL. The New York School of Printing is the name 
of the organization which includes a high school division, an 3p- 
prentice division, a veterans’ training program, and evening exten- 
sion courses. However, this discussion will be concerned only wit 
the high school division of the New York School of Printing: "f 
is a vocational high school under the direction of the Boa 
Education of New York City. 


ave 
THE STUDENTS. During the current school yeat a 
1300 students enrolled in our high school. Most of aa J from 2 
either come from a junior high school or are a cur school 
vocational or academic high school, as the wor a rom j 
begins with the tenth year. Frequently those Cente srap ic asts 
high school have already had a semester Of ne general edu 
This course in junior high school is intended to 


34 








ran an 
njon d interest for P 










scHOOL OF PRINTING 
yoRK Some of those students who have shown a 

joratory: ‘ating apply to our school for admission. 
“ our school after the first year in a general 


4 e 
spee who transfer Iso have had a course in exploratory 


W 
se gh shool 8 
a typical student of our school let's take the 
olled early in 1947. Gabriel’s career in the 
his graduation closely parallels the story of other 
story of the school itself. 


intin. 


schoo! and since 
students and the 


CURRICULUM. Gabriel’s school day was divided as fol- 
lows; 50 percent for shop work, 25 percent for academic work, 
sd 25 percent for related technical work. This requirement is set 
up by the federal Smith-Hughes Law, which subsidizes states and 
cities for vocational education. This allotment of time reflects the 
basic purpose of the vocational school. From the very beginning 
of public trade and vocational education, the intent has always 
been to train workers for the skilled trades. 

h the skop Gabriel learned to set up type, make up pages, and 
cl methodical worker. The oer half of his time was divided 
between related technical ‘courses a maa die subjects. In the 
pe did satisfactorily in applied science and fairly well 
hoever Beld Ea His lack of creativeness and —— 
8 nee k im back in layout and design. For that reason 
or the s La grammed to the advanced layout and design classes. 
ects, especially Eon he had some difficulty in the academic “ 
€ Bot alon 4 iL glish. In general, he was a good hard worker. 
kot i with teachers and other students. — 
tonal trainin !S entire school program was planned ork nie 
feel that the on the main objective in mind, we as a bute! 
t well-tounded irect results of such training helped to — is 
is Work , ening for life—good attitudes and pride 
for his Coun > NOnesty, reliability, cooperation with others, 


ob, which 


Q his ad e 
bad heen lor year Gabri is time of | 
ce ys iel spent half of his fice of the 
Schoo], po tained for him through the placemen” ka credit for 


Working on this part-time job he was 35 
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J 4) 
’ he had 
m 
fered a fallaat 
oe world, he ? 
e 


senior shop. By the time graduation came around 
favorable impression on his employer and was o 
job. But before he could take his place in a ma 
back at the school for the big day, 
diploma. 


TYPES OF DIPLOMAS. The high school divi 


S10 
York School of Printing offers its graduates three a ote 


types of diplomas 


1. The first is a diploma issued by the Board of 
City of New York. It is a four-year vocational hig 
issued for the successful completion of a minim 
of work in the shops and classrooms. (A unit is th 
a subject which is pursued successfully for 40 vals ae 
[45 minutes] per day for five days a week.) This was the diploma 

awarded to Gabriel at the commencement exercises die. his 
name was called out. 


Education of th 
h school diploma 
um of 1914 units 


2. With this diploma he also received a certificate from the State 
Department of Education in Albany. The State of New York per- 
mits chartered schools—and the New York School of Printing is 
one—to issue four-year industrial high school certificates if the 
course of study, as filed in Albany, is successfully completed. The 
value of this certificate lies in the fact that an extra record is on 
deposit with other than local authorities and that some of the 
state’s colleges accept this certification as additional credit to be 

evaluated for entrance. (The student who fails no subject during 


his high school career should have no trouble earning this cet- 
tificate.) 


3. Some of Gabriel’s classmates, whose intellectual abilities were 
somewhat higher than his own, received a third diploma. This . 
the four-year Regents industrial high school diploma. This S 
ceptable for college entrance by some colleges and universitt 
this and other states. It is undoubtedly the most valuable pr 
three diplomas offered by our school. To receive 1t, mange sn 
pass state Regents examinations in English four Y hile this 
three years, and comprehensive printing four years. ensurate 
means additional work for the student, it carries a ea 

value, especially for those students who wish to enter © 
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K sCHOO 


na yOR pLACEMENT. Since Gabriel left the school, 


ree years. This spring his employer 
UDANG a the job almost th Gabriel is gaining more and more 
he zi chool, man ery way, a fine worker. He asked our place- 
a viene aod pr another boy to get started in his business, 
0 

pent tid did. l l 
jost 45 f placement has been repeated many times, in fact 
This story rim graduated a student, because the school has a 
n e ercent placement of boys who wish to enter the 
of pia A small percentage of boys do not ask for jobs 
ve other future plans, as for instance a college 


as 
record OF 
inting 1N 
_ they hav 
education. | 
We do not pretend that the boy who leaves our school and is 


laced on a job can compete with older men in the business who 

have devoted many years of work and experience to mastering their 
trades as compositors or pressmen. On his first job the boy may be 
expected to run errands for a while or help generally in the shop. 
Because of his training, however, he can expect to devote more and 
more of his time to the skilled trades. The industry in New York 
City does look to our school as a source of replacement for men 
who retire or leave the industry. Many of our former students are 
now employers or shop superintendents, and they keep calling our 
placement office for their junior help. 


= oe CHERS. Much of the success that is attained by any 

e aie rinting is dependent upon the teachers. Undoubtedly, 

proved b Op teacher would be one who is a skilled craftsman as 

traine Y Practical experience in the industry, and who 1s college- 
s donee at least an A.B. degree. Unfortunately, teachers W! 


ouble training are all too rare and hard to find. 


in ee teacher of printing at the New York School of SS 
the trade La had at least five years of journeyman a An one 
full year) ; yond his apprenticeship, and 480 hours (tha : 


n i m 
these basic rene approved teacher-training on - me om 
‘Dinations , ements to qualify for the Board © 


l ears 
“Ons t er two y= 

“nd Inely rai. The examination often pai ah „teach 

8eneral written test, practical print S 37 
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ing, oral interview tests, and the investigation of previo 

and experience. Those who pass the test are given Stele $ 
licenses for three years. After that time, if all is well, the tionary 
permanent licenses. Y receive 


ADVISORY BOARD. All of the planning work in th 
York School of Printing is conducted in cooperation win Ne 
visory board through which close contact is maintained wid ] 
of the city’s major industries. This advisory board is ma de One 
persons actively engaged as educators, employing tine UP of 
executives, and printing house craftsmen. Her 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE. 1. Printin is 
made up of skilled trades which offer better salaries and ona 
nities for advancement, but also demand a correspondingly higher 
degree of intelligence and training, than do some other trades. 
Because of this fact the industry is justified in asking for more cate. 
ful screening of the applicants for printing education so as to elimi- 
nate the unqualified and to encourage those who will really profit 
from the instruction. A series of scientifically prepared mental and 
manual aptitude tests might be helpful in predicting the probable 
successes and failures. The need for such screening would become 
more apparent if there should be a decrease in the present high 
rate of employment throughout the country. 


2. There should be far better coordination of the various = 
of schools teaching printing. The gaps and the overlapping sho , 
be eliminated so that students can pass smoothly from one kind 0 
school teaching printing to the next higher type. 


3, There is a need in the City of New York for a vas ape Arts 
Center, or Technical Institute for the Graphic Arts, ana at 
on a college level especially designed to train junior pa'y a 
sonnel or highly skilled mechanics, advertising i i “he Board 
artists. Such an institute might be maintained jointly PY 


of Education and the printing industry in this sai «printing 
FRANK D1 GIACOMO New York School 0 
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NIT ON “IVANHOE” 


picture of the life and manners of the period. 
~~ in following a rather complicated plot. 
the practice of entering sympathetically into the lives 


jms 
1. To acqu 


9, To gain 
he 


To increase the power of the imagination. 
4, 10 


| F e > 
ee ee rapidly for the purpose of experiencing the pleasure to be 
sid from a tale of adventure. ` | 
CONTRACT A 
Keeping in mind all you have learned about paragraph and sentence 
qructure, answer the following questions: 


1. Briefly compare the Saxons and Normans as they are portrayed in 
the opening chapters of the book. 


2. Show in what respects one might consider the first six chapters an 
introduction to the book. 


3. Can you suggest an effective title for these first six chapters? 


4 Compare the tournament in Ivanhoe with a modern sports gather- 
ing such as a prize fight, hockey game, etc. Refer to— 


a. Arrangement of the field. 
b. Rules for the event. 
a c. mien of the occasion. 
amples of prejudice shown at the tournament. 


you cima: he real outlaws are in Ivanhoe. Give three reasons for 


- Writ 
in the ¢,Chatacter sketch of the person in the novel whose conduct 


f 
* Contr f Of danger you most admire. 
ast ‘fi 
cule situation with Rebecca when each is confronted by # difi 


“par 
10, Cer, Rowena and Rebecca with girls of today. aai 
three pe, Richard with an enlightened ruler of our ow? = 


. Fespects, 
` List five ee : book. 
amples of human or humorous characters 14 os 39 
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: 0 ia 
12. Which of the characters in this book would make th Wy 1954) | yN „dieval Pilgt 
friend? Give your reasons. e€ most loyal qhe Jews During the 


13. Would you advise your sister to marry a man like Ivanhoe? Wh 1 Orders © 
14. If you were Scott, how would you have ended this novel? e : i CONTRACT C 
CONTRACT B -ne of the following jobs. 
Suggested Books | gr an illustrated book, accomp a kd aema- 
1. Tappon: When Knights Were Bold i ent? from the toe advertising OS of paa e 
2. Howard Pyle: Men of Iron a ne setev castle or Cedric’s great hall at Rother- 
3. R. L. Stevenson: The Black Arrow 2. =r 
4. G. C. Harvey: Robin Hood 3 Make a model of a medieval village. 
5. A. J. Church: Heroes of Chivalry and Romance \ 4. Make map of England just after the Norman conquest. 
6. E. M. Wilmot-Buxton: The Story of the Crusades ` 1 5. Make a plate of arms and armor of the Middle Ages. 
7. Doran: Knights and Their Days | | 6. Make a model of the tournament field. 
8. J. J. Jusserand: | 7. Make plates of the costumes worn during the Middle Ages. 


English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages 


8, Draw desi i : apa 
9. Thomas Bulfinch: The Age of Chivalry taw designs of furniture used during medieval times 


10. Andrew Lang: The Book of Romance | CONTRACT D 
Using books such as the above ten as material for your research, write a Perform one or more of the following tasks. 
well-planned report on one of the following: | L feud . 
| * magine yourself a fortune teller. What future do you see in 
1. The Crusaders | your crystal cup for five of the characters, twenty years after 


| the novel ends? 


2. The Feudal System | Ta 
3. Legends of King Richard | | to spe yc one of this novel as would tell it 
} m : 
á. Class Distinction During the Middle Ages | 3. Picture a iiai A ° K P m wea te 
r . & betwe gran vanhoe 
5. The Trade Guilds During the Middle Ages i “ates of E n Write oat Ee conversation. 
6. The Robin Hood Legends : apa à page who looks up to King Richard writing 4 
7. Growing Up During the Middle Ages | ‘ing 4 triend about his hero. Write that letter. i 
s t e role of I r tures an 
. . : | Pe Saac, retell th f his adven 
8. Life on a Manor During the a! Ages “to in the novel as Isaac miah tel ‘them to his grandson: 
9, The Norman Invasion of Englan | z fine yoursel Fa movis pedin ion ake pict 
10. Unscrupulous King John Scott | ich scene V hom would you choose aS YOV ge reasons 
ä : C O K © 1 . 
11. An Interesting Account of the Life of Sir Walter | i Your dice 3 saa in your p . 
` Wri š scen 
12. Yeomanry “© Out, in play form, the dialogue for two of MST gy 
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8. Plan a list of twenty questions for a quiz propr 
the action and characters in the novel. Do barat ine o 
questions too easy. ey 


9. As Rebecca, write a letter to Sir Walter Scott thanking hi 

. for the kind treatment and important place accorded 8 him 
the novel. Mention special scenes and incidents so se in 
specific. to be 

10. Analyze all the words on the first two pages of the n 
fairs N ioiii, = Ovel to 
shoe eir Saxon or Norman origin. Use the dictionary for 
11. Imagine Rebecca and Rowena as two twentieth-cent 
in love with a 1950 Ivanhoe. Imagine them mee 

at Childs. Write out their conversation. 


1954) 


n 
Our 


; girls 
ting for tea 


12. Write a sequel to the novel fifty years later. Keep as close to 
the author’s style as possible. 


EsTA E. MARWIT 


WHO STEALS MY PURSE CAN HAVE IT 
(Tune—Glow Worm) 


I 
Grow little paycheck, bigger, bigger, 
Soar to a more substantial figger, 
You can’t buy much more beer and skittles 
Or even necessary victuals; 
If you want to raise morale you 
Have to grow in purchase value, 
You can’t sustain my status quo— 
So grow little paycheck, grow. 


II 
Climb little paycheck, higher, higher, 
To astronomical heights aspire, 
You can scarcely purchase rations, 
Keep me in the latest fashions; 
As I view each dwindling dollar, 
I get heat waves ‘neath my collar, 
My life with you is touch and go— 


So grow little paycheck, grow. galt Whiema® JHS 


EDITH F. DILLENBERG 


William Howard Taft H.S. 


you ARF ee IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOM 
ny ou ARE TH 
long been recognized as an effective technique 
a has ong P E malty. 3 š 
cociodra™ social studies classroom. ssentially, it consists of 
for vs in the “pearsed dramatizations, for which participants have 
“a ce to prepare. The vivid imagination of adolescents 
got bad 4 chan J the teacher is given an opportunity of investing 
ted Pa ait of reality. Without the use of a script, the 
themselves into the designated roles, thus 
quiring an improved cE of the situation being dis- 
d and of the personages involved. 
p using a modified form of sociodrama and combining it with 
he format employed on the radio and television program “You 
Are There,” I have been able to devise several intersting, informa- 
ive, and entertaining programs in my high school history classes. 
Whereas true sociodrama ignores all preparation and emphasizes 
extemporization, this modified form permits some preparation by 
the individual participants. However, as in sociodrama, there are 
no rehearsals, no written scripts, and the final performance re- 
quires complete identification with the groups and situations 
presented. 


Special care must be exercised in the selection of a situation 
we s suitable for this type of presentation. It must be a situation 
dost re with dramatic intensity. Moreover, it should be an 
o that this comes as a climax to a whole series of prior events, 
lesson, The presentation may be used as a summary and review 

Presentation should lend itself to the inclusion of at 


aN si i e . . 
defined, chatacters, with varying points of view that are clearly 


Alth 
their ee student participants should generally be volunteers, 
the part Fei a certain amount of imaginative casting On 
t imapinati © teacher. Adolescents possess an infinite ape 
m a The roles should be properly distributed, so t i. 
Ut making 1 Can be channeled and utilized realistically, w1 
8 excessive demands on the students’ dramatic abilities. 


THE 
You ART OF AUGUST 4, 1789. A typical examp ê e 
Calli smd is one which I recently conducted, bas foo t 
Session of the French National Assembly on i 
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ment of surprise. Everyone 1n t 
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‘ l 
4, 1789. Students were informed on Monday that S 954) 
e tt 


Are There” would be performed the following day u 
lesson was devoted to an analysis of the forces that influ Onday’s 
work of the National Assembly. This gave the students Sg 

tunity of evaluating the roles of the king, the nobility ies Oppor. 
the bourgeoisie, the emigres, and the peasants. At the ae clergy, 
period. I handed out the assignments to individual roles E of the 
cepted participant received a slip containing a description of ac- 
role, as follows: Ot his 


PART 1—Resident of Paris—What have you bee a, 
Paris during the past few weeks? n doing in 


PART 2—Resident of Manor—What has taken 


d lac 
manor during the past few weeks? pom onna 


PART 3—Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Assembly to investigate disturbances—Submit 
an oral report of your committee’s work and recom. 
mendations to the National Assembly. 


PART 4—Spokesman for Clergy—Report recent incidents that 
indicate loss of faith. Call upon clergy to act in ac- 
cordance with their best interests. 


PART 5—Spokesman for Nobility—Stress need for unity in 
the face of danger. Tell of recent atrocities on your 
manor. Call upon Second Estate to make concessions. 


PART 6—Spokesman for Third Estate—Stress the need for im- 
mediate reforms, to prevent further outbreaks in Paris 
and on the manors. 

PART 7—Newspaper Correspondent from the U. $.—What kias 
been going on in the U. S. during the past two ar 
What is the U. S. attitude towards the Fren 
Revolution? 

PART 8—Count Mirabeau—Why have you allied y 
the Third Estate? What are your views On 
government of France? 


‘ very late 
PART 9—Marie Antoinette—You are ‘agencies oe “King 
hour, escorted by a young nobleman. ent outbreaks 

Louis? What are your views on the rec 


in Paris? 


The accepted participants were asked 


ourself with 
the future 


not to discuss th 


. ° ate 
ould elimin 
-= t given a Sp? 


the 


he class who was 10 


eir roles 


ele- 
cific 


ARE THERE” 


id to be prepared with an assumed role, as the roving 
0 


ast interview them. 

pe might be received his own role, without knowing 
ch of the P 77 were. Participants did not know what questions 

„pat the © er e what procedure would be followed. 
youl e I came in with a portable microphone, and fol- 
ext ‘at employed on the “You Are There” television 
jowed the = which the students were familiar. I asked the 
program, iy Parts 3, 4,5, and 6 to take chairs in front of the 
on assumed the role of narrator. By moving from the 
of the meeting hall, to the lobby, to the courtyard, we were 
a o maintain interest and keep the production moving at a 
waft pace. Interest did not lag for a moment. Students applauded 
he speakers, voiced their disagreement, delivered “news flashes” 
o the reporters and generally adapted themselves to the situation. 
Among the assumed roles were Camille Desmoulins, a Parisian 
newspaper editor, a disciple of Rousseau’s, and a spy from Austria. 


UTILIZING THE POSITIVE IN RADIO-TV. In the employ- 


ment of this technique, the following skills and abilities were 
undoubtedly aided: 


l. The ability to make an oral report 
a. To speak clearly and distinctly 
b. To speak extemporaneously 
c. To think while standing before the group. 


class. I then 


2. The ability to conduct and participate in an oral interview. 
3. Ability in self-direction. 
£ Capacity for a 
ticipated in th 
Standing of th 
While reco 


Ctiticize 
dae d the 


Ppteciation of the men and groups who par- 
e National Assembly, and an improved under- 
e forces contributing to the French Revolution. 


snizing its potential value, educators have long 


Is criticis, umerous negative aspects of radio. Recently, pm 
televisio m has been redirected towards the new medum, 


tthnigues Wever, it must be recognized that there are on 
tersera Pi on radio and eledi that can be apa i 
Maximum o : the classroom, where they can be —, 
ad will ada “liciency, The students have learned these 
BR Pt themselves to the material that is offered. 
RT KAMINSKY Tilden High School 


Samuel J. is 
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DEAR TEACHER 


Here is my child; 

Him do I trust to you, 

In your care he shall grow, 

In wisdom and in strength, 

In mind, in body, and in spirit. 


Let him know of the greatness of this land 
Of its leaders, its government and men. 
Of industry and daring. i 
And above all, of the truth that all men 
Are created equal before God. 

Teach him to be a brother, 

To give rather than to take, 

Create rather than destroy, 

To be gentle without sentimentality, 
Righteous without rancor. 


Let him be manly with the spirit 
Of fair play, compete with others; 
If he be not best, let him rejoice 
In the strength and cleverness 

Of others. Without depreciation, 
Accept his own inferiority, or 
Proved superior, acknowledge 
Acclaim in true humility. 


Guard his health, see that he 

Has a strong and a clean body and 

A wholesome mind. . 

Mold that wild and arrogant will 

To the determination to serve others 

Rather than himself. 

Guide those pliant hands 

In the ways of industry; € 

In supplication rather than c 
In Vengeance. 

Lift up his soul to the _ 

Nobility of the professions. 


lasp those hands 
Jench them 


934) 


gUSINES———— 
giin aie ard him; lead him in the 
Guide ath of truth. 


esh, flower of our — 
; loved and treasured, 
God's gift to a bosom, tenderly cared for, 


dat 
eae over, wept over, prayed for— 
ild 


My child. 


To you do I trust that which I hold 
Most precious, 
Willingly, gladly, to your experience 
And lear ning, 
Your training, your wisdom and your 
Skill R 
And above all your understanding. 
To you, to give that which I cannot 
Give, 
Nor can anyone else, for you alone - 
Are fitted, in you do I place my 
Trust, 
A most sacred one. Do not fail me. 
And, oh, just love him a little bit, 
Won't you? 


Flesh of my f I 


—M 
F. J. ROANTREE ae 


SPEEDWR 
| ITING IN BUSINESS—A STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Sing i 

Pons ‘ue at; exp 

tally j alphabetic shorthand has been introduced Phe 
e 


Eve ‘ 
x ` Claim ¢ academic high schools. The proponents ane 
p iness word Peedwriting is widely and successfully vs = 
Tia Withoy However, it would be unscientific t° mi 
toth an ivor =a thorough investigation. The c upils 
Ope iness eed The teacher cannot follow the F ality 
tang, ON, He q where they are faced with the rem meet 


atds Whi s not know to what extent the $ 
‘siness men require. 47 


peedwriting was first discussed in HIGH 
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1954) 
aduate 
turnable 
he Mailed 
City. ew York 


In order to discover what happens to the Speedwris; 
the present writer devised the following an ig gt 
to him at the William Howard Taft High Schoo] i re 
to 448 recent graduates of the Speedwriting School a 


Exhibit 1 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON SPEEDWRITING 


ae gy 
Date on 


Dame 
a ee 


a a h 


I completed the Speedwriting Cóurse 





months day evening 
I work for 





Firm Name 


i E a o 


address 
My supervisor is —————————— 


PLEASE CHECK THE FOLLOWING: 


1. Do you use Speedwriting in your work? —— MM 
yes no 

Te ey ee 
2, If not, have you ever used it on a job: yes mo 

3. Do you or did you take the dictation in a satisfactory _ 
manner? “yes no 


` -ai 
4. Would you recommend Speedwriting to your friends? is a 


5, What high school did you last a el 


geen 
—" 
6. Did you graduate? yes aid 
7, What college did you last a Dh as 


8. Did you graduate? ye 


48 


R IT IN 
oe ody, 


p 
BUSIN ES 

m other syste™ of shorthand before 

an 


Sreedwriting? yes n0 





id yor 
J. P giog 
it? 
m was it! 
gnat 95 
powevét» ‘mony O tne 


sufficient for the purpose to rely ex- 
testim tudents. a _— r — 

ely on tHE , it seemed desirable 
se ion É roger as well The combined judgment of 
he opinio n a loyees is an excellent standard for assessing 
enployers i 7 Speedwriting. The names of the employers 
~~ ea obtained by means of the original question- 


jsors s z 

Ta ab questionnaire, herewith reproduced, combined 
a“ frst, confirmed to a large degree the merits of the system 
Wi 7 . e 
as well as its limitations. 

Exhibit 2 

Mr. 

Mrs. 


Mis referred your name to me as her supervisor. 
Would you be good enough to answer the following questions: 
Notation, POI ŘŘŮŮ——— 
Company or Bureau 
Address SSS O E O 
H u e a 

ii long has the individual been in your employ? —————— 7T 
P 

“ASE CHECK EITHER “YES” OR “NO.” 


Is her Wo ° 
yes 0 


you e 
“ploy workers with other systems of shorthand? —— en 


_ 


Does the 
Speedwriter’ 
Writer's work compare favorably with these? Ta no 


d 
you 
Open? “Ploy additional Speedwriters if jobs ee os ae 


yes  ™ 
a 
shorthand test before hiring employees? “es ™° 


49 
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What rate of speed do you use for the test? wpm. 1954) 
Would you recommend Speedwriting as a shorthand system? 

— a 

yes ni 


The second questionnaire was sent to 10 
visors selected at random. It was anhs = — and 
Taft High School. Both questionnaires were anal wma Howard 
lated for the purposes of this study. The results of ei and taby. 
divided into two sections—one devoted to the employees a ate 
and the 


other to their employers. 


Super. 


EMPLOYEES’ RESPONSES. The first i : 

to the graduates, brought forth 266 nak E aes addressed 
six were returned because of change in address of the ri Eighty. 
dents who could not be traced. Excluding the latter zakr aa a 
answered the request. From a statistical point of view Ao z 
adequate number for the purposes of a preliminary investigate 


Taking up the questions, we find that the average student com- 


pleted the day course at the Speedwriting School in 742 weeks 
while the average student in the evening school finished the course 
in a little more than 14 weeks. ) 

In answer to the next query, the type of employment, the re- 
sponses revealed that Speedwriters had invaded every field of en- 
deavor, including publishing companies, small private and large 
public concerns, supply houses, recreation, manufacturing, and edu- 
cation. Banking, law, shipping, medicine, transportation, insut- 
ance, and real estate were represented. Ten per cent did not indicate 
the nature of their jobs; seven per cent were students at instil 
tions of higher learning at the time of the questionnaire. The 
employed Speedwriters worked in a great variety O 


Job Area of Employed Speerwriters Per Cent of Frequency 
1 


. Publishing 

. Small private concerns 

. Services 

. Organizations and associations 
. Supply businesses 

Recreation 

, Manufacturing 

- Educational institutions 


Ins Wa ~~ GO CO OC CV 


ON ANANN 


50 


f occupations: 





ES III 
eine IN pusi 
hE self ployment 
; civil service 
10. Chemical 


12 students 
other areas 


i 4. No response 


pe 
O m ~I WwW WY 


Total 100 


In a great number of cases the employees appended unsolicited 
notations of their own tO the questionnaire. They sharply reveal 
f the recent graduates and give clues to the advan- 


he attitude O 
nges as well as the drawbacks of the system. 


C. J. D., employed by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
ation, comments: “I can honestly say that Speedwriting is amaz- 
ingly efficient, especially considering the short amount of time re- 
quired to master it.” D. L. refuses to give the name of her em- 
ployer because she does not want it known that she does not have 
e, years of experience behind her. She writes: “The week I 
pa e ‘ worked to my employer's satisfaction. I can't find 
i ir : express the thrill I receive when I am continually 
E rn K my speed and accuracy.” D. L. had studied Gregg 

„ employed by a buying syndicate, considers 


"the System y 
: er ae ; 
410 in a few KA wy because you can take dictation and obtain 


H. S. was e ees 

2% years ee immediately after completing my cours, 
and both are ae advised two of my friends to take the course 
lately afte competent secretaries im responsible positions.” 
to the credit graduation, A. M. S. was employed as a secte- 
neat stores, "M manager of one of New York’s largest depart- 
be as more iha former boss was promoted to a higher position. 

Time and 7; a pleased with my shorthand.” B. R. C., emplo 
“i, at two d; ores she “studied Pitman hard ws total of 9 
no nt times, ing tb Dacs. 
me «trouble ay; es. Always had trouble re a mi 5 


netively » th Speedwriting. Use it all the tim 


eter nk Sec ret wail without 
k piony aty adds: “Recommend Speedwriittè “Speed- 


Uris 
TF . M., of General Dyestuff, notes 
109 to learn and very a because you ar? ar 
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familiar with the English language.” A worker for a tool a4) 
man 


turing concern, D. B., enthusiastically writes: “I really s. ufac. 
wonderful, and I can’t see why kids should be mad Y think it’s 
with Gregg or Pitman. I show my friends Shendun Strugole 
they're slaving away on shorthand and they feel om 3 while 
don’t know my system. I actually found it fun to learn 1) that they 
Four per cent replied in the negative and found S 5 
tons atisf actory.” H. D, who works for Thomas Y. o Ececwriting 
pany, would recommend Speedwriting to any "except ' ‘in Com. 
ographers? It is not fast enough for court reporters a d pe 
higher echelons of Civil Service, but for the parón of J Or the 
stenography as an adjunct to his or her work, it is most a de 
tory. ” atisfac- 
A somewhat larger proportion considered it sufficient for 
dinary business and research work, but did not consider it eien 
for top-level secretarial jobs, especially in the legal profession 
E. W. H. writes: “Excellent for all business and ordinary purposes. 
Not practical for legal work because of speed limitations (maxi- 
mum 140 words per minute).” On the other hand, another cor- 
respondent, J. L., finds Speedwriting “most satisfactory even in 
legal work. I have been able to take examinations before trial 
without trouble and that is a task that really tests your skill re- 
gardless of the shorthand used. I have been employed by several 
companies prior to this time, and had no difficulty in taking dicta- 
tion with this method.” J. L. had also studied Gregg shorthand 


before taking Speedwriting. 
The following table summarizes th 
through 4 on the employee questionnaire: 


P r- NO” 
PER CENT OF SPEEDWRITERS WHO ANSWERED IIR a 
TO ITEMS 1, 2, 3 AND 4 OF THE QUESTION ee 
Per Cent i”, 


ions 1 
e responses tO Questions 


Item on Questionnaire j a 
1. Do you use Speedwriting in your work now? ~ ; 
2. If not, have you ever used it on the job? . 9 
3, Do you or did you take dictation in a satisfac- 
tory manner? e 
4, Would you recommend Speedwriting tO your 95 
friends? 


g4 CO? 


52 





dwriters 
AUS Ne No Reply 





pW erm percentages for the total Speed- 
i inspection of the alde overall picture. About 86% of the 
n reveals @ P on the job. About 94% of 


-ng the system the job. | 
ved that they took dictation 1n a satisfactory 
of the Speedwriters reported that they 


end the system tO their friends. In summary, a 
would £600 jority were successfully utilizing Speedwriting on 


ial mi mend the system. 


nti 
: itely recom 
he a - Speedwriters had studied other shorthand systems 
before earning Speedwriting. Twenty-four or 9% had studied 


“man, Forty-eight or 18% had taken Gregg shorthand. Of the 
aT 94 responses, 73 % had studied no other system. 


remaining 1 
PER CENT OF SPEEDWRITERS WHO HAD FORMERLY 


STUDIED PITMAN OR GREGG AND WHO ANSWERED 
tyES” OR “NO” TO ITEMS 1, 2,3 AND 4 OF THE 


QUESTIONNAIRES 
Item on Questionnaire 
Per Cent for 
Both Groups 
eea Da Yes No No Reply 

+ a ee peedwriting in your work now? 85 15 0 

Ths ave you ever used it on the job? 92 8 0 
etc + you take dictation in a satisfac- 

T- 96 3 i 
ee bes recommend Speedwriting to your i 
Rivas l 95 4 

= ta al iy of the 266 Speedwriters were college gradu- 

their co per cent attended college without completing 


urses, Fo 
ONE Pet Cent any per cent were high school graduates; almost 
© Not even high school graduates. 


PER CR 
NT 
OF SPEEDWRITERS ACHIEVING THE VARIOUS 
ACADEMIC LEVELS 


Academic Leye] 
ł 
Graduated p 8S but did not graduate n 
Graduate a college i 
Attended Pie high school only i 
igh school but did not graduate 53 
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EMPLOYERS’ RESPONSES. The supplementary quest; 
sent to employers amplifies the conclusions of the emp] sstionnai 
ously enough, supervisors seem to be less critica] a Cur}. 
ployees. The psychological reason may be that the e the em. 
first being tested is more conscious of his difficulties a 
than his employer who sees only the end result. 


mp loyee 0 
nd handicaps 


The list of employers embraces many differ yp 
professions: r ent capacities and 
Titles of Positions of N 
Supervisors or Employers pa of 
Manager mi 
Director 13 
Editor ; 
Staff Assistant 
Comptroller. 
President 
Vice President 
Partner 
. Physician or psychiatrist 
10. Executive 
11. Professor 
12. Supervisor 
13. Broker 
14. Principal 
15. Stylist 
16. Attorney 
17. Producer 


ee maa NN WwuUuu an ~ 


Total 92 


ived 
The figure of 92 indicates the number of responses ont 


1: em” 
from 100 supplementary questionnaires (Exhibit i j at 
ployers. The excellent response is statistically high!y . Sa 

Five items of the questionnaire solicit the p edwriting 
ployer-supervisor to the work of his employee p~ ae employe 
as such. The remaining an b ame 7, list the 2 
before the applicant for a job is hired. Ged with, 

Ninety-six per cent of the employers aig Fe compati” 
Speedwriter’s work. Eighty per cent had a 
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ed workers using other systems of shorthand. 
erted that Speedwriting compared favorably 
ms. Twenty-five per cent of the employers 

reply to £ is question because they had no basis of com- 
ee “hose WhO replied, 93% said “Yes,” while 7% replied 
p O ative. Ninety-one per cent would employ Speedwriters 
in ar jobs were open; 4% would not. Seventy-three per cent 
na ae ommend Speedwriting. Nineteen per cent did not reply 
Wo ve question for one reason OF another. Of those who replied, 
00% said “Yes” while 10% replied in the negative. 


PER CENT OF 92 EMPLOYERS WHO ANSWERED “YES” or “NO” 
TO ITEMS 1, 2, 3; 4, AND 5 OF THEIR QUESTIONNAIRE 


pD WE 


employ 
yse they ont ass 


r 
seventy Pether syste 


ltem on Questionnaire | 
Per Cents for 92 Employers 


of Speedwriters 
Yes No No Reply 


1. Is her work done with Speedwriting satisfac- 


tory? 96 0 4 
2, Do you employ workers with other systems? 80 18 2 
3. Does the Speedwriter’s work compare favor- 

ably with these? : 70 5 25 
4 ye you employ additional Speedwriters 
k: jobs were open? 91 4 5 
- Would you recommend Speedwriti 

shorthand system? sir sae 73 8 1) 


Fifty-ej 

w in, parka Poa 22 who answered the questionnaire, Or 
4 worker, The ss abit of giving shorthand tests before employing 
B 7); words wee whi of speed by those using a shorthand test 
tds per Shere minute. These speeds ranged from 60 to 120 
Only ee pni No supervisor indicated the length of his test. 
5 ipoe T kaa indicated the rate of speed they employed for 

Orty tèr irty-seven per cent dispensed with tests. 
ity to cent of the employers availed themselves of the op- 
“SPOnses yy comment on the system. Ninety-five per cent ° the 
eted § = favorable, five per cent critical. Two employers rê- 


eae Writing in toto. 
Com pews to the president of the American T rade Publishing 
‘Ystem is Marks: “Speedwriting has proved a equate. 4 


oF ; ari- 
Y accurate,” comments the president of the Interm 5 
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time Trading Corporation. “N. H.,” remarks the ma 

of G. P. Putnam Sons, book publishers, “was a bainn 
came and has proved most satisfactory in a very dem er when she 
The president of the Dial Press, Inc., replies in aang. job,” 
“If,” he writes, “you have any more like Miss H., send t a tenor, 
"So far my experience has been very good,” states the « along.” 
of the Crusade for Freedom, Inc. “Naturally,” he c © treasures 
depends on the girl.” Ontinues, “jy 

The supervisor in charge of the correspondence y 
General Post Office on 8th Avenue and 33rd Street 

City, says: "I have personally observed the rapid bro ja 
Speedwriters, and it has apparently been a great A i Orii 
veterans who are using it to a great extent.” The ia d h 
required by the correspondence unit in this instance is 1 10. = 
per minute. The head of the neurology department of deta 
Naval Hospital in Oakland, California, testifies: “As a civil iero 
employee, Mrs. G. took the shorthand test at 80 words per minal 
My rate of dictation is 100-110 words per minute.” “Miss H, has 
proven very satisfactory,” writes the director of employee relations 
of the American Hotel Association. “Unfortunately for us, she is 
leaving us to be married. If you can send us another girl, we shall 
be happy to arrange an interview.” 

Other indorsements are more qualified. The associate secretary 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York finds “the system ade- 
quate for normal secretarial work if the individual really learns 
it thoroughly, but it is often promoted as a ‘short-cut method’ and 
many girls have not taken the time to become skilled in its use.” 
The personnel manager of the Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
observes: “A good Speedwriter can apparently do as well as those 
using one of the standard systems, as far as regular dictation goes: 
She goes on to say: “We find from experience that whenever i. 
nical work is involved, the technical terminology 15 more _ 
transcribed by a Gregg student unless the Speedwriter 1# pu 
familiar with this type of terminology or has been in ths 1° 
a long time.” che 

R. C., producer, National Broadcasting Company, = pass 
statement that “Speedwriting students vary in their abiiy mes, 1 
our Steno test. Delay in transcribing notes seems, = titute O 
affect their accuracy.” The personnel director O Ins 


Sing editor 


nit of the 
New York 
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yy BUSINES? sca, Wendt 
pxtt ING ` gnds Speedwriting satisfactory for or- 
„pal Edo for perbatim recording of meetings. . 
ett p but not the New York Journal American points 
j p director © -- to attempt to rate the Speedwriting 
gt BEET ot ome stenographer who bas had this training. 
w an on 106 bast °, ns and secretaries who have used Gregg or 
y , had stenograp ;ndividuals were excellent. Some were m- 


a e of F am with the system, but with the individual. 
or The fall © nt. Her performance with Speedwriting 15 


gor =, ompete 
yB 85 most comp redit due her or the system?” 


post satisfactoT. Is the ¢ , di 
ERATION. Whatever the ultimate verdict 
her ubble. It has long passed its ex- 


writing is not a b 
may be, : stage. sey ceases is universally acknowledged. It is 


Diri every instance for normal dictation and even where 
higher speeds are required. The extent of its adequacy depends, as 
itdoes with every system, ON the human equation—the enterprise, 
itelligence, and perseverance of the individual. The alphabetic 
edwriting system deserves the serious consideration of those 


concerned with the training of students in secretarial skills.* 
Epvarp R. GLEICHENHAUS WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT H. S4 


k undersigned have had the opportunity of examing the question- 

stated sent out by Mr. Gleichenhaus and the answers returned to him, as 
10 this article. 

dawn o of these answers convinces us that the conclusions 

Atikan me as Stated in his last paragraph, are to the point. 

Department f Chairman Helen McConnell, Chairman | 

Frankl Lao ctetarial Studies Department of Secretarial Studies 
© High School Christopher Columbus High Schoo 


ANALYSIS OF TEST SCORES IN THE 1953 REGENTS 
T SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION* Me 
adom < nalysis of 1953 scholarship examination scores Nt i 
dificulty = of 740 candidates has demonstrated 2 ‘O iyalent 
WVetage M kia 50 per cent level and gener A a ratio 
(682307, TOM subtest to subtest. The boy-8' Yio (66%— 


3405) 2%) was clos t 
than ; er to the boy-girl applicant f“. -tjon W 
opted "iQ any year since the scholarship examinati ddi- 
as th baei 3 n two 
"Prepared e basis for awards. In this connect©™ she State 
Xeation De the Division f P i] Per sonnel Services 0 
Partment, of Pupil Fers m 
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tional steps were undertaken in 1953 as compared wiih 
years. One was to employ pretest results to control boy ad 
in citizenship education items as well as in science and į Vantage 
matics items. The second was to employ a Part II i e Math 
that would increase the dispersion of Part II scores and A Scheme 
II to carry an effective weight in the examination sire Part 
approximating its assigned weight. Both steps were a Ose] 
successful in accomplishing their purposes and sho ale ely 
tinued in future years. In addition, in order to "i con- 
effective weight of citizenship education items in the =- the 
tion, consideration will be given to pretesting a larger aaa 
of citizenship education items each year. T 


INTRODUCTION. As part of the regular and continuing 
; : pro- 
gram of scholarship test study, an analysis has been made of candi. 
dates’ scores in the 1953 Regents Scholarship Examination. As in 
previous years, a random sample of 740 candidates was taken 
from the total population. Ordinarily, Part II papers are rated 
only for those candidates ranking in roughly the top third of the 
candidates on the basis of combined scores in Parts I and III. How- 
ever, in order to obtain a picture of the operation of the test as a 
whole, the Part II papers were rated for all candidates in the 
‘s random sample. 


AVERAGE TEST DIFFICULTY. In order to achieve maximum 


1954) 
pr EViOuş 


differentiation among scholarship winners, items were selected for. 


the examination which, on the basis of pretest results, were €x- 
pected to yield an average score of about 50 per cent. Table l 
indicates the average raw score and the average percentage al 
ally earned by the candidates in each subtest of the 1953 a 
tion, and also in the 1952 examination for comparative cae ye i 
As a whole, the 1953 examination approached the desir: P 
of difficulty very closely. The average score was 234 ote if- 
possible total of 464, or about 50 per cent. Variation in <n 
ficulty of the subtests was relatively small. In general, z- roit 
in the 1953 examination tended to cluster more mer e 1952 
50 per cent difficulty than the corresponding subtests “al efforts 10 
examination. Particularly noteworthy, in view of rA with the 
1953 to obtain a distribution of Part II scores compara) ge 
distribution of scores in the objective subtests, 1S the vit art I 
of 51 per cent in the Part II essays, in comparison, 


scores of 37 per cent in 1950 and 27 per cent in 172+ 
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syorage Difficulty ia 
v 


Table 1 


gents Scholarship Examination Subfests 
1953 and 1952 


1953 


1952 


JLARSHIP EXAMINATION ——— 





BO a ms AEE ATEE Arese Avge 
sari 90 2 45.7 51 52.6 58 
objective Engiis® 54 253 47 24 51I 
Literature , 
Vocabulary 20 40 110 55 106 53 
Grammat 17 17 10.6 61 107 63 
Spelling 5 10 29 58 30 60 
TOTAL 96 121 498 52 517 54 
Combined 
English 186 123 95.55 51 1043 56 
Gtzenship 144 72 689 48 730 5I 
Science 42 42 228 354 206 49 
Mathematis 40 29 200 50 220 5 
Health 20 20 14 57 121 © 
-i l6 16 78 49 8.2 5l 
na 16 16 79 4 8 ” 
Total 464 309 2343 50 2489 54 
59 
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BOY-GIRL DIFFERENCES. ‘The rati 

l . rati 
resulting es the 1953 Regents Scholarshr 76" itl win 
proximated the ratio of boy to girl applicants Sen amination ü 
in any previous year since the scholarship exam} i closely the 
lished as the basis for awards. In 19 mination was e ib 


53 : 
the candidates and won 61% of the niy Tat — 589% of 


Table 2 


Boy-Girl Winner and Applicant Ratios in th 
Regents Scholarship Examination ° 


1953-1944 
Winners Applican 

Year % Boys % Girls % Boys ees, 
1953 61 39 58 42 
1952 66 34 58 42 
1951 68 32 57 43 
1950 64 36 58 42 
1949 65 35°)" S0ss aera 
1948 7 60 40 
1947 76 “24 5y al 
1946 69 31 mo a 
1945 65 35 5a #8 
1944 1 29 =. = 


This increasingly favorable boy-girl picture is no doubt due ™ 
part to the statistical control exercised on the basis of pretest fe 
Analysis of the 1948 examination indicated that the age 

tween total test scores of boy and girl winners could be 4 


i athe- 
buted in large part to their relative performance 1n t e me in 


à - : : 0 
Matics and science subtests. The girls achieved higher $ advan 
Part II, but not to a sufficient degree to overcome the y 

60 














scH Beginning with the 1949 examination, 
she othet subt = selecting science and mathematics items 
og sit one ot „ minimum difference between the success 
pee that there ccess of girls on these items. Analysis of the 
Wos and -ham scores revealed that the remaining part of the 
i951 and 1952 which the average score of the boys exceeded 
„amination 8 average score of the girls was the citizenship 
, pniicantly brest. In 1953, therefore, boy-girl differences in the 
sp education subtest were also controlled for the first time. 
d 

Table 3 


ge Scores of Boys and Girls in Selected Subtests of the 
Regents Scholarship Examination 
1953 and 1952 


Avera 


1953 1952 
_ Avg. Raw Score Boy Avg. Raw Score Boy 
Subtests Credits Boys Girls Advantage Boys Girls Advantage 


Part II 90 43.3 49.1 —5.8 509 550 —4.l 
Sandip 144 70.5 668 +3.7 764 68.2 +8.2 
Science 42 243 208 13.5 221 186 143.5 


Ma s 
hematis 40 216 178 +438 241 192 +49 


Comb 
ned 316 159.7 1545 +5.2 173.5 161.0 +125 
Table 2 +3: 
inp : indicates that in the four critical areas of the examina- 
the Combined “uzenship education, mathematics, and science— 
1 1953, as sö y advantage was held to a total of about 5 points 
decrease in po o pared with 121% points in 1952. The 7¥2 point 
‘t boy advan advantage was due roughly to a 44 point decrease 
‘vant in nnn the citizenship test, a 1 point decrease in boy 
"Pare U. Mathematics, and a point increase in girl advantess 


lt Sho 

. ul d 

ey - “the Noted that statistical control of the boy advantag® 

be the 1 ex Parts of the test has probably reached 1ts pea s 
tested A amination, Since so large a proportion of am J 


Sse areas show sizable boy advantages, ' 


6l 
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be extremely difficult to achieve still further reducti May, 
advantage without lowering standards of item ea of th 
point of impairing test validity. Section to the 
Another factor tends to limit the effectiveness of ¢ ; 

differences in average test difficulty on the basis Controlling 

It has been found each year the standard deviation ato data, 
test scores exceeds the standard deviation of girls’ total boys total 
That is, the superior boys tend to surpass the avera ee SCOres, 
greater degree than the superior girls tend to sae YS to a 
girls. Even if boys and girls were to have the same Key average 
therefore, the best boys would tend to achieve relatively LIN 
scores than the best girls and it may still be expected ae igher 
boys than girls will generally be found above any seine me 
for scholarship awards. poini 


1954) 


RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF TEST PARTS. The boy-girl winner 
ratio is affected not only by the standard deviation of total test scores 
but also by the standard deviations of the subtests. The actual 
weight which a subtest carries in determining the final total ex- 
amination score is dependent upon the standard deviation of that 
subtest in relation to the standard deviation of the other subtests 
in the examination. It has been found that girls tend to have 
greater success than boys in Part II. The weight of Part II in the 
total examination depends upon the relative size of its standatd 
deviation. If Part II has a relatively large standard deviation, the 
advantage of the girls in this subtest will play a larger role in the 
total test. 

On the basis of assigned credit, Part II should have about pe 
the weight of science or mathematics. It was found in no sail 
on the basis of dispersion of actual test scores, Part II e uth A 
1.6 times the weight of science and 1.1 times the weight a fective 
matics (Table 4). In relation to citizenship education, i = m 
weight of Part II approached its assigned weight, but t Ts prope! 
to the fact that citizenship education itself did not read 
weight in relation to the remainder of the examinatio 

In rating Part II in the 1953 ee II scores Ee 
efforts were made to obtain a wider spreag © arable £0! 
thus allow Part II to carry an effective weight mre deviation 
weight it is assigned. Table 4 indicates that the stan 


62 


EXAMINATION 


„ores WAS increased from 9.8 points in 1952 to 12.8 
Pat jI s 3, AS a result, the effective weight of Part II in the 
points i ‘ation is approximately twice the weight of science 
1953 ex" gas it should be. 
mather education presents a special problem. Each year it 
cities if chat the effective weights of the objective portions 
on nation approximate the assigned weights rather close- 
of the e exception of citizenship education. In general, it is 
ly, with a basis of pretest statistics to build a subtest which 
ssible "tly approximate its assigned weight. Pretest mortality 
will Sarees education items, however, is relatively high. 
ane sult, after screening on the basis of boy-girl differences and 
iificulty level, insufficient items remain for selecting items of 
ficiently high average discriminating power to provide the as- 
signed standard deviation of weight. The solution is to provide 
a larger number of citizenship education items for pretesting each 
year than is required in other areas, so that a sufficiently large 
number of discriminating citizenship education items will remain 
after screening. 


ç SCHOLARSHIP 


of 


Table 4 


Standard Deviations and Relative Weights of Selected Subtests 
of the Regents Scholarship Examination 
1953 and 1952 . 


1953 1952, 
Assigned Effective Effective 
Weight of Weight of Weight of 
Part II in Part II in Part II in 
` Relation Relation Relation 
Subtes Cad to Standard to Standard to 
Part IT iai Subtest Deviation Subtest Deviation Subtest 
Cc — pa — W = 
Citizenship 
Ucat; 
Mon M4 e2 1g5t 782 
l Ematics 40 22 - o% 1 g 86 1.1 
e $ ‘ 
~ 42 63 1.6 
"Esti fl 6.4* 2.0 
imat ; | test 
SCOreg, ed on basis of item statistics rather than actua 
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A HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS AT THE HIGH SCHOOL oft 
, CIEN 

The Parents Association of the High School of Scie i 
years has sponsored many valuable projects that bps Over 
supplement the work of the guidance committee of th “signed to 
has provided the services of a part- j 


š school I 
time psychologj Te 
worker. It has made available part-time elitea hele a 


a 
the extremely heavy burden of preparing college Thana With 
school where 98% of the graduates go to college. It fone ci 
able a small fund for the purchase of a variety of Gui Hr avail. 
terials such as reference books and tests. ce ma- 


One of its recent ventures has been the publication of a Hand. 
book for Parents prepared under the direction of the chairman of 
the school’s guidance committee. Now 


appearing in its second 
edition, the pamphlet’s subtitle, Some Important Questions and 
Answers About the School Y our Child Attends, suggests the nature 
of its contents. This eleven-page pamphlet, published by the Par- 
ents Association as a service to its members, has become a basic 


reference source for parents seeking information on any phase of 
the life and work of the school. 


The pamphlet is divided into several sections covering the fol- 
lowing topics: School Procedures, Academic Work, Guidance Pro- 
gtam, Physical Welfare, Extra-Curricular Activities, Parents As 
sociation. A total of 54 basic questions are asked and concisely 
answered under all of these topics. An index listing 43 i 
phases of school life makes it possible for parents to find awe 
to questions on all subjects ranging from “Absence to Transpo 
tation.” A typical question-answer reads as follows: 


ila t0 
Question—"How much homework shall I expect my child 
do?” | 


h 
Answer—"Homework averages about one-half hou J s abou 


major subject. A good average ae fromt 
two hours a day. Any extreme “a andl 
average in either direction 15 4 dang 

Our parents have been very enthusiastic about 


: : antia 
Their intelligent use of it has contributed subst 
64 











yG COLLEGE REFERENCE MATERIALS 

rpACHI heir children to the school. No longer is it necessary 

at of t he of a child to bring home an important school 
the roblem of importance relating to school routine is 

very po the handbook that each parent receives when 

f ay Y regist ered at the school. 

s 


ALEXANDER BREINAN Bronx H. S. of Science 


ON TEACHING COLLEGE REFERENCE MATERIALS 


‘ch School is a comprehensive high school in New 

y aiin . students are drawn from all five, boroughs. There 

r- wide range in student abilities, interests, and post-high school 
als. , 

P Having helped seniors in obtaining information from college 

catalogs and having given advice to them about their choice of 

college, I have noticed that many of these college-bound students 


sem lost when it comes even to the most rudimentary knowledge 
of college-entrance information. 


I felt it would be a good idea to try to instruct these seniors on 
the fundamentals of college information. The fact sheet, which 
appears below, I drew up after consulting basic references. 


Students came in as groups with their English classes. We gave 
each student a m 


imeographed sheet. One student read each para- 
taph aloud, Questions and discussion from the floor were en- 
curaged, After the formal part of the lesson, each student was 
Sven a college catalog, from which he was expected to answer the 
rie included on the mimeographed sheet. Librarians an 
Bish teachers gave students individual help during this practice 
Of the lesson, 


j mimeographed sheet reads as follows: 


ON GOING TO COLLEGE 


hin € and more Students are going to college in ns 
A. 1940 186,000 students graduated fr 000 gradu- 
ra 1951, only eleven years later, nearly i 
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To a certain extent this is a result 
World War and the Korean War. r y fies of the § à 
caused by the fact that jobs in many fields i Sxtent it i 
we must also remember that there is another ý Plentiful, But 
increase in college enrollment and graduation hea for this 
quire little formal training demand even less nr a that re. 
the more advanced positions (planning engineers ica] training 
Cialists in cancer, etc.) become even more techn} medical Spe. 
between jobs,” such as that of laboratory technici cal. The “in. 
require two years of post-high school training, an, NOW often 

In choosing a college or deciding about college 
take the following into consideration: E, you should 

l. Your vocational interest. A job i 
hold for a lifetime. job is something yop ee 


2. Your financial resources and those of your family, 


3. Your willingness to put forth effort in college. M 
will require at least double the amount of ime monetine A 
yat in at high school. At times you'll have to burn the midnight 
. i 


4. Your interest in, and possibilities of, living away from 
home. Our country is bigger than New York City, and college 


is an excellent opportunity to get away from home and meet 
different people. 


5. Your ability. If you are merely an average student in an 
average high school, don’t expect to get into M.LT. 


6. Your extra-curricular interests and activities—religious, 
political, technical, and social. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. The sources of information 
about colleges, scholarships, etc. are many. There are books 
devoted almost solely to listing scholarships. As long a80 * 
1830 a famous French writer, De Tocqueville, noted that ayo 
cans because of their physical isolation from the rest © 
world, and because of the wide extent of political a 
formed more associations proportionally than any ier 
in the world. Many of these groups, it should be noted, 1) 
their own scholarships and loans. To cite just 4 or fuel 
Wealthy alumni of colleges often give money to amg eel 
for people whose last name coincides with their ow®- 
for example, has scholarships for students whose a 
Anderson. (2) Pennsylvania has two scholarships i M 
students. (3) General Electric, Eastman Kodak, Catho s epging: 
and Protestant groups all have grants that sometimes & 











-HING COLLEGE REFERENCE MATERIALS 
oN TBA „ good idea to ask your priest, rabbi, or minister 


je might = (4) Organized labor has scholarships for sons and 
a : of its members. If your father runs an elevator, his 
daughter > four scholarships to Columbia. The range of possibili- 
union almost limitless, and we may just touch on it here. 
tie 
wo bo 
revised e 


ou should know are Lovejoy’s College Guide 
Set and Brumbaugh’s American C 1k and 
Vis ties, Lovejoy’s is a complete reference book to 2,049 
Uawa can colleges and universities. It discusses costs, scholar- 
me loans, admission procedures, career choosing, your college 
section procedure, and individual college ratings. Here is a 


sample rating: 


(1) STEVENS IN STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Hoboken 
_Urban environment; men’s privately endowed non-denomina- 
tional engineering college; started 1870; 1,816 men, including 
graduate division; lib. 37,000 vols; fac. 1:10; ranks 115th 
"Whos Who” 55 names; regional accreditation; Middle States 
Assn.; professional accreditation; ENGR 11. 


Tuition $700; typical expenses $1,900; dormitories and dining 
halls; 10 national fraternities, members permitted to live in 
houses; 140 scholarships from $100 to full tuition; loans total 
more than $12,000 a typical year; intercollegiate athletics but 
no football; at least third of students earn all or part way; Stevens 
has unique plan whereby savings for college costs may be 
amassed by family beginning several years in advance of son’s 
admission. 

Undergraduate curriculum in general engineering; graduate 

Curricula are largely in evening programs; including branch at 

p a N. J. for convenience of Pitcattinny Arsenal technical 

ink others; degrees offered are M.E.M.S., and Ph.D; course 

io ydro-dynamics to test ship design in institute's experimental 
wing tank laboratory available; Air Force ROTC.* 


The Colle MEF x À le 
hege Catalog. This is your single best source. samp 
catalog will describe the E faa kes 


inini iti ip re- 
chien ssion requirements. 2. Residence and citizen = 
ents. 3. Certification. 4, Admission 3 gear pr 


i "€S—tuition ro s of study. E Facilities 
and social life om, board. 6. Course 


ito 
Guidance 10V's College Gui 1 publisher of Love] 
Be Digest, and bead of the College Admissions Counse 


way, New York City. 


* 
Permi : è and com 
Piler of zo, o0 to use granted by Clarence E. Lovejoy, ” o's College 


ling Service, 
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Questions to Test Use of College Catal _ Ys 1954) 
1, How many years of English do you need to be admit 


2. Does the Physics or Science de 
optics? ... 


ted? |. 
Pattment offer a Course o 
n 


3. What does it cost to share a room on campus? 


4. Does it cost more to go to college if 


š s à you live out o 
than if you are a resident of it? ... £ the state 


5. How many years of history will you need t 
a physics major? ... © take if you are 
6. How many credits do you need to graduate? ... 


7. Will you need a transcript of record to certi 
school records? ... fy your high 


8. Is there a chapter of Alpha Phi Omega on the campus? ... 


EMPHASIS. Although the college catalog receives a brief treat- 
ment on the mimeographed paper, in point of time during the 
lesson it receives the major share of attention. The librarian and 
English teacher explain each of the seven items carefully and draw 
from their own personal experiences. 


The students were reminded several times to view the college 
situation with caution. Students may draw the wrong conclusion 
that it is a very easy matter to be admitted or receive a scholarship 
unless they are warned of the obstacles. 


RESULTS. The library was a very busy place in the days follow- 
ing. Students came in large numbers to ask questions about college 
requirements, scholarships, etc. It is my belief that this lesson 
helped give the students needed information and guidance 0" 
most important problem. 


; | 
EDWARD B. KATZ Haaren High Schoo 
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yAGINATION 
I |—MAGINATION! 
fren teachers are inclined to belittle the powers of 

All £00 O of vocational high school students. Here is proof 
ane ers are there even though the results may be askew, 
that the 

Recently 
at the end 
the questio 


we gave a final test to an exploratory printing group 
of the six-week course. The answers given to some of 
ns are shown below, and prove beyond doubt the fertile 
they have for word forms. 


In answer tO the question “Who invented printing from mov- 
able type? — 


Gopenberg Gentuber  Gutenbug 
Godenburg Gusterbang Gentenburg 
Gotenguge Grotenberg - Gougtburgh 
Gouenburg Goutinburgh 


To the question “What famous American was a printer?” — 


Abramham Lincoln 


Ben Franlien Ben Tamlin 
Benjam Franklyn Bengermess Fraklyn 
Franklin Roosevelt Benjtam Framklion 


ae the question “What did you like most about the printing 


The end of it, 
celing the press, 


eca -i 
use the work js easy and not so difficult. 


i = a not really work at all it's more like playing and 


To _ 
ik S Westion “What liquid do we use to wash off printers 


tuben»: ; 

enzeon . benzers binzen mn 

anzine begzine bencen ei A 

eenzeen penzine benzzen ¢ 
benziene rags 
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To the question “What writin 


t 
tion of printing?”— 8 tool was used befor 


quil quaill = quilt 


ll 
guided quail bruch al 


chese] bern Stic 


David M. TEICHLER Williamsburgh Vocational High Sch 
Choo] 


-—O———- 


“A DARRLIN' WORD, A DARRLIN' WORD 
barnacular (n.)—officialese English (cf. mimeographed notices) 
dulcify (v.)—to soothe, to bring to order 


= 
frampold (adj.)—soured rather than sour, as in “I lead a 
frampold life” 


gleek (v).—to attempt a joke (“I can gleek upon occasion,” said 
Bottom to Titania) 


haverel (n.)—one who may be speaking sense but is taking a 
long time about it 


hirple (v.)—to behave like a haverel, as in “This haverel was 
hirpling along” 


moonling (n.)—dreamy fellow 
mulligrubs (n.)—what moonlings fall into 


quiddle (v.)—to be petulantly precise, as a chairman of depart- 
ment 


refocillate (v.)—to renew the fire 


; in him and 
scobberlotcher (n.)—average pupil: there is no harm 19 him 
no hope for him — 
tourbillion (n.)—a firework which gyrates; anything whi 
round and round; teacher 


u in Your 
—( Adapted for School Use from “A yon Brows) 
Ear” and “Just Another Word” by Ivo 





Book Reviews 


L STUDENT: A BOOK OF CASES. By John W. 
HIGH aA Press, 1953, 271 pp. 


courses have been forgotten and after the model 
After the pen placed in the circular file, teachers are still con- 
esson P ia eternal problem: how to know the individual student. Each 
fronted bY Jents march into our classrooms, heterogeneous and quiver- 
aii P rotoplasm in various stages of readiness for learning. Our 
ng pes : A rears are directed to uncovering the personality behind the 
efor te o record card, tO personalizing the body in the third seat or the 
bet that is listless. 


can we know them? One technique—the case study method— 
| os astrated in The High School Student. This book is not a text on 
is uak procedures. It is not designed to illustrate the best therapeutic 
ae ods for dealing with problems. It does not offer pat formulas for 
alig dificult children nor present the reader with the key to all edu- 
cational mysteries. 


But The High School Student does serve one major purpose: it illus- 
trates the devices that can be employed in piercing the veil that conceals 
the individual personality. Because teachers should be familiar with these 
devices, they will be interested in this book despite the fact that it blazes 
no new trails and despite the fact that it was written for undergraduates 
rather than for experienced personnel. 


Although New York City teachers may not see reflected in the cases 
described here the character traits of their favorite deviates, the pupils 
whose cases are presented in detail do represent a cross-section of the 
country. The pupils described were subjects in an experimental study of 
counseling of high school students. From the total group in the experi- 
re, 27 students, representing every fourteenth case, were selected. Of 

ited 14 lived on farms or in suburbs, 13 in towns or cities. On the 

ta oe Mapes Test of Mental Ability the average percentile was 54. The 
school i ng these pupils were the kind obtainable in any public 
conferen ation: academic records, attendance and health information, 


ces, wri ay eee : 
» Written reports, questionnaires, tests, and cumulative records. 


ir the basis of these data, the case studies that form the body of ne 
Omewhat Prepared. For convenience, the author grouped the 27 case 
arbitrarily into five categories: the troubled ones, the ones a 
Each case St PPY Ones, the physically handicapped, and the quiet a 
teadet an Study 1S preceded by questions to direct the thinking 0 The 
‘Oncluding se ollowed by stimulating questions for class ee e 
Vera] ; ‘ection, the weakest part of the book, is a confused outlin = 
27 s “ciples of adolescent development, using as illustrations 
Previously epotied. 


Ob} Wd 
tivity of the book is somewhat vitiated by the tendency of e 
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author to interpret data, using information th Y, 195 
employing psychiatric insight denied the iene pe been Present A 
other experiences Nancy seemed to derive a stron pil. sd og 
ence—to be free from the ministrations and tolim 

literally ‘stand on her own feet?” Or again: “Perhaps we Of Other. 
simply a way for Leslie to tell her father that she Feige, d eminin; Y wa 
name and his attempts to make her into the son he wan 3 et masculin, 
this bewilder and antagonize the reader. They are based e. Remarks like 
not been included or on psychiatric judgments that can be ata that haye 
those who have received highly specialized training. ormed only by 

Nonetheless, The High School Student is valuabl 

a fervent plea for studying the individual student. By sts It makes 
illustrating case-study techniques, it convinces us that tach oe and 
lead to more complete understanding of the personalities we h wea, wil 
the desktops. Ace across 


AARON N. MALOFF 


LET'S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring. 
McGraw-Hill; New York, 1953. 215 pp. $3.50 
What is Sense? What’s a “mere fact”? What is Specialization? Gen- 
etalization? Experience? What is Truth? What is good education for 
American children? asks our author. 


On Christmas day Ingrid climbed into my lap and demanded a com- 
plete reading of Stuart Little. Never loath to recite E. B. White, especially 
when beseeched by a lady of seven, I lived for an hour with this two-inch 
mouse. You remember how, somewhere along the Saw Mill River Park- 
way, Stuart encounters the Superintendent of Schools, sitting on the Ei 
distraught because Miss Goldsand, the teacher in P.S. 7, is sick that day, pn ; 
no substitute is available. “This is an impossible situation,” says the oe 
intendent. Stuart replies, “Of course, it’s bad, but it’s not impossible. ae 
try it for a day.” So he takes command. After brushing off the aen r 
arithmetic, spelling, and writing, he assumes the role of Chairman n swip- 
World. He asks for some good laws. The children propose “Nix : Stuart, 
ing anything,” and “Don’t be mean to anybody.” “Now, ad beloved 
“Johnny, you be mean to Kathryn.” Johnny swipes Kathry oe swiping 

pine pillow and is mean to her, while the class learns ae do some 
anything and not to be mean to anyone. While it is all play, t at becomes 
thing about it. A mere fact becomes an overt act, a generalizat 

a specialization, and experience becomes truth. oduct’ 


ink it is good e+ 
Ingrid loves that scene, fantastical as it is. We think ae the kin 
tion for American children. We think it makes a lot o i 
of sense that Woodring is talking. 
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papia aa eee T 
go0KS fourteen chapters of Lets Talk Sense About Our Schools 


ughout, llent sense. (Definition number 20 among the 24 
i E ei baod: “Meaning that is rational or intellizible ‘He 
the rebstet's shakespeare: ”) However, in the fifteenth chapter, he bogs 
peks sense: “emic futility by pricing generalization out of the educa- 
‘own into aca And in the sixteenth chapter, which he failed to write, he 
sional watt oe those really fundamental laws of learning which add 
ofs Parning by doing.” —— 
upt mistake. This is an important book, one that every teacher and 
a board of education member should read. The author does a 
nt 


; things. 
r of important À 
a writes with a light touch He deals engagingly with topics that 
l Jeteriorate to a bad case of solemnity. See his story of fly-casting 
as a school subject. 


reats the Dewey phobia with a strong dose of extra-common 

5 a a the odiis of Dewey's Experience and Education. "This 
othe most readable of Dewey's books and one that should be read with 
ia by all who wish to see the difference between Dewey's own ideas and 
those who profess to be his followers ...If this book were unsigned, many 
readers would say that the writer was not a progressive but a moderate 
individual taking a position midway between progressivism and the better 
aspects of traditional education.” (For those who like stronger meat, I 
guarantee many moments of educational excitement in Dewey's Art As 


Experience. Read a chapter at a time, and give yourself a year to finish 
it. Then re-read it.) 


3, He discusses “progressive education” (in quotes, of course) with 
‘ound understanding and genial wit. 


4. He handles the problem of discipline superbly. 


As I riffle through estion 
gh the pages of Let's Talk Sense, and note my questic 
Tes’ and exclamation marks and triple underlinings, and marginalia, 
Sometimes confused and slightly confounded: 


ey ss the most practical o f all things; st is eg my 
this tiny ie the widest applications. For us who live on t ot for x 
bast tyo Pranet the laws of mechanics which have served so ~ A 
Me mec OF three centuries will continue to be stable and usefu = me 
Practica) ac of the coming years.” Elsewhere, “Even m such apta sF 
change jp reas as vocational training the best training for 4 f seful” 
(But vy nL that which is most specific or most eT andi vad 
Ut know Y Ot generalization is ever comprehensible if the $ a 
Xe in fact the senses, the muscles, and the mind. a at 

2, a undamental, in education for American ri! 
tan at ts $0 tial: sound judgments 
not be mere about a fact? Facts are essential; of pragmatism 
e without them, Let no one tell us in an age 
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there are no facts sufficiently stable to be worth teach; 
unimportant.” (What is so mere about a fact or = 8 or th act 
connectedness, relationship, background, operation—al} S IS its lac” 
from experience. Moreover, knowing a fact or Poss OF whic m k 
value in life unless it expresses itself in some kind apiha skill S 

avi 

In the preface Professor Woodring emphasizes the f a 
not a book of answers for those who seek to find their am, that "pp;, is 
not only a book that stimulates good answers but also el MWe? Tae 
many a sound answer. This reviewer can conclude iy that SUZ gests 
answer, foreshadowed in the foregoing paragraphs and ee Mi th his own 
tation: “It would be comforting to be able to report th P on b . & quo- 
of the gridiron carries over to other aspects of ee e 


ay, 1954) 


f the the boy's lif Ctbline 
disciplined athlete shows the same discipline in his attack upo © that the 
in geometry or the mowing of the lawn at home. It would ie 4 problem 
point out that his respect for his coach and for the referee caterer k 
a respect for parents, employers, and policemen. Unfortunatel E 4 
seems to be little evidence of any such transfer. The half-back that mt 
so well disciplined on a Saturday afternoon gives way easily to lati 
when asked to weed the garden, ignores his father’s sage advice and n 
rude to his Aunt Nellie. This evidence of a lack of transfer seems to be 
confirmed by the findings of research psychologists who report that char- 
acter traits are, in the main, specific to the situation. Even habits of 
honesty do not carry over very well from one situation to another” 


I strongly suggest that 7o traits—intellectual, emotional, or physical— 
carry over easily to other situations unless there are many like elements 
in both situations. Actions, behavior, decisions are otherwise peculiar to 
each situation. So, generalization—laws of mechanics, moral principles, 
social behavior—are learned only from repeated individual acts and are 
maintained only through persistent practice of such acts. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT IN ACTION—A Symposium. Edited by Franklin 
R. Zeran, Dean, School of Education, Oregon State College. Chart 
House, Inc., New York, 1953. 541 + vi pp. 


; “seven 
A generation ago the password in secondary education was me 
cardinal principles.” Textbooks on high school subject it a For the 
gogy paid obeisance to these principles—if only in their p vation.” e 
last few years the shibboleth has been “life adjustment “lotion of 194 
new slogan had its origin in the now famous Prosser npr G0 percent 
which proclaimed that the high schools were neglecting ege of a SKIT 
of their pupils who were not being prepared to enter orenissions out E 
occupation. This resolution led to the setting up of co ment. The obj 
which has developed the life adjustment education move 
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pook’ 


are not new; they are rewórdings of the goals set 

is ovens licies Commission, the American Youth Commis- 

a "except for a shift of emphasis to the individual student, 

ed thers, ‘er little from the seven cardinal principles. What is 

fe objectives iye to secure implementing action at the local level. Also 
ʻe the 


pew $ primary stress upon holding power as a measure of the effec- 
gew 15 e a high school program. , 


tiveness O° ment Education in Action is a collection of articles con. 
Life pees rs prominent in their fields. The first chapter provides 
ributed A excellent, survey of developments in American second 
, brief, wi to 1945. The next two chapters describe the genesis of 
ycation — education movement, its guiding principles and its 
the ne > À oncluding chapter deals with methods of putting the program 
action in a particular school or school system. Some of the other sec- 
_ treat of specific subject areas: e.g., marriage and family life, language 
tio music, and agriculture. The remaining chapters consider such topics 
aa general principles of curriculum construction, guidance, the com- 


munity, and work experience programs. 


Dr. Galen Jones, in the preface, says the book “will provide much of 
the know how’ for which there is an insistent demand.” Its subject matter 
is of such importance that this reviewer wishes he could confirm Dr. 
Jones’ prediction in full. The authors are all on the side of the angels, but 
too many offer too little beyond generalities. The value of the book will 
depend upon the reader’s background. Those unfamiliar with work experi- 
exce programs will find the chapter on that topic useful. The discussion 
of instructional materials will prove valuable to the teacher seeking devices 
other than the traditional ones, Most teachers will find the chapter on 
mariage and family relations interesting and provocative. The writer on 
eo Siia contributes a worthwhile analysis of the activity period 
Sigs o of improving the extra-curricular program. The final chapter 
gram in some sound suggestions for initiating the life adjustment pro- 
core eee e school. The author advocates common learnings of 
interests an Fie oe, with differentiated courses that allow for varying 

‘Gu abilities. He contributes some illuminating comments = 
gray Out procedures incident to the traditional high sch 


Most hi 
Acessa high school teachers are fully aware that fundamental changes art 


; ; f 
all th ut the high school is to be a better job of meeting the needs © 
ion eubils that it is called upon wren They know that the prolifera- 


i i = 

. te Courses and makeshift adjustments are inact iig 
EC improyer, Justment education movement offers hope enn wi 
s it Sones Teachers not acquainted with this ie and su 
r Eg 

& pacts of the ie time to read Chapters 1, 2, 3, 5, an 


ACK OOK as may interest them. 
G. Daurscy 
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S iM 
HOW TO MAKE AND BREAK HABI a), 19 
Lippincott. TS. By James 1, Mursel] ia 


This is another of a long series of self-help book ; 

people in adjusting to their environment and to thins! designeg to aig 
main thesis is briefly that habits, which include not a The autho,’ 
skills as playing golf or typewriting but also attitudes find such obvios 
tools or instruments for living. They are forms of behayi, motions, are 
for a definable purpose and maintain themselves for a def, Which exist 
"Habit formation is a process of discovery. We form habit = ie: Purpose. 
a method of solving a problem, a method of achievin Y discover, 
method of obtaining a satisfaction. The method we dise a Purpose, a 
standardized, i.e, habitual, because it is satisfactory, bec e becomes 
well enough to suit us or because it is the best method f. 

if it works badly.” 


Physiologically and structurally, the persistence of hahi 
pend upon or result in any k E habit trace, = kegi pis 
which is stamped into the nervous system or brain. Consequently Leathe 
may take place after only one performance of an act, without any re = 
tion at all, or learning may take place despite the fact that all the initial 
responses are incorrect. Purpose and satisfaction, rather than practice, 


cause habits. Therefore, the key to the elimination of bad habits is the . 


intelligent perception of the satisfactions and purposes involved in the 
perpetuation of the bad habits and the reorganization of old habits or the 
introduction of new habits which will accomplish the same purposes and 
give the same satisfactions. Exhortation and exorcism either in one's per- 
sonal life or in the classroom will do little to banish bad habits. 


It is obvious that this book is subject to the same objections that al 
self-analytic books are subject to: the basic unwillingness or inability of 
people to admit their faults or to face reality, the lack of ability 5 
analyzing and interpreting correctly one’s motives and behavior, the p 
that the source of much of our behavior is repressed or hidden tn 5 
unconscious and therefore unknown to the seeker, and the fact gek iy 
very factors which caused the bad habits in the first place may a yzing 
operate to prevent the individual from honestly perceiving 2° 
his difficulties. ) 

s ish to review the 

The book, however, is a good one for teachers who w iting babi 
principles of new habit formation, the reinforcement of a psycholo: 
and the breaking of old habits. Dr. Mursell is a noted guan wvell-k00 
gist, an authority in learning theory, and the author of oe y int 
texts in the field of education and psychology. Since One".  pehavio 
objectives of teaching is to inculcate in students prope? his immediate er 
attitudinal, and emotional—the teacher should have at habits. This a 
mand the basic principles of making and breaking amid ® weal 
presents those principles very clearly and interestingly 
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5 ‘crories; i ts a subject which can þe 
go0K histories, it presen J rather 
„pecdotes # redious in @ lively, appealing, and non-technical manner. 

d an 
javalvé 


JorDAN cain 


: ail VISION. By Hazel Cooley. Channel Press, 80 pages. 
visi a 


he author of this research project on the development and possible 
€ 


; tte) future of non-commercial, educational televisio 
ost imposi or duse her findings with the sub-title, “Lack of . i 
jeaves it t0, aly annot ated, scholarly summary of the impoverished state 
sa abi TV in America, the contents include: 
0 


1, the background of broadcasting, 
2. a philosophy of education for TV, 
3 a chapter entitled, “Through the Glass, Darkly.” 


In addition, there are three highly illuminating, equally dismal appendices 
by acknowledged authorities in the field (including Commissioner Frieda 
B. Hennock of the F.C.C.) and a reproduction of a Times article by Jack 
Gould's pointed condemnation of the industry as the closing note of the 
mined by what people look at rather than what they read,” Miss Cooley 
presents in all her evidence the recurrent blatant disregard of public needs, 
the refusal to acknowledge that television, like the press, is in constant 
need of the eternal vigilance with which we must guard all means of 
communication as they affect the public welfare. 


Pethaps conclusions or suggestions for procedures are not within the 
ara of the research scholar. Certainly one must hunt for the author's 
as If the alignment of chapters be any clue, her placement of Jack 

` Pointed condemnation of the industry as the closing note of the 
fier “i indication. Yet nowhere in the text does the frustratingly im- 
oe which its truth engenders rise to show the cure. Miss Cooley 
the canker ea it’s inherent in the basic philosophy she embraces. It is 
ex Which allows the worship of mediocrity, which stifles all ideas, 
otmatiog, se at confuses entertainment with the dispensing of = 
she labels “Th molds with slow paralysis. Miss Cooley states in the pe 
2 making th tough a Glass, Darkly” the belief which is the chief a 
Vision hs e future so dark. “There is no doubt [italics ours] ae x 

Etdi devoted principally to commercial operations, W 1 

eat doubts Concept of our broadcasting system.” Your reviewer 

f television i ut whether such a philosophy will ever sete a 2 
fh adition author seems to yearn for. There is no a at 08, 

* time has resulted in the present status of television p! grammi 

come ora change. 


EL 
R, LORING 
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THE CROWDED AIR. By Roger Manvell. Mag 1954) 


This British monograph on the evolution, philoso 


of, and prognosis for, the future of television in phy, accomplis 


has some value for the research student. How England and ats 
been crowded with releases which have in ore oe Ur presses, top ic 


prophesied doom for this elephantine infant, the amia evaluate have 
In The Crowded Air, the devastation is wrought by medium, televisi 
the American and British systems of video. There outa paralleling of 
need for some impersonal, contemplative evaluation of Seems to he g 
which has the very people who are feeding it in throes of hee MOnst 
But as with so many noble attempts at dissemination of i p retical fear, 
material seems to reach only those who already are well nrmation, the 
problems and who already have beaten their collective b ie 
inability to do anything about the situation. Feasts at their 
Who will read The Crowded Air? Certainly no 

ing it. Educators? We're perpetually at the sallia eel are crowd. 
thematic background motif for all short-sighted, anarchistic ahi x 
the human mind and soul. The English fight against commerci aee 


the air channels has the elements of the David and Goliath on oa 


your reviewer was cheering the “little guy” who has won out over the 


strangulation of commercially sponsored TV, the newspapers have an. 
nounced that BBC is now contracting for “partial sponsorship" of ant 


programs under “strict supervision.” Move over, BBC; there’s plenty of 
room for everyone ... in the rear. 


HELEN K. LORING 


THE DOUBLE-PURPOSE HIGH SCHOOL. By Franklin J. Keller 
Harper, 1953, 207 pp., $3.00. 


Dr. Keller's book is addressed primarily to the layman and to him ít 
should prove informative and stimulating. The thesis of the book, 1n ie 
of its title, The Double-Purpose High School, is the singleness 19 Pe B 
in secondary education. A quotation from Dr. Horace Kallen estab , r 
the basic premise. “Kept apart from culture, vocation is servile, br an ‘iol 
blind; vocational education is animal training. Kept apart ap “vation 
culture is parasitical, cruel and sterile; liberal education +5 the 10 10 
of futility. The education of free men requires reuntting + et 5 js power 
divorced, the orchestration of the producer's knowledge wht 
with the consumer's discernment which is delight.” m” pro 

atio 


Dr. Keller provides a plan for bringing together he “Concerns such 
gram and the academic curriculum. “Essentially, this phase one and 
organization of secondary schools as to prepare young gee 10 college 
the same time for a suitable occupation and for f 
especially a college that will continue the preparation for 
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__ 


g0KS sal is not merely theoretical; his “double- se 

i ultur n i existence in his own school, Metropolitan Voca 
pigh SS shoal and its annex, the High School of Performing Arts, 
“opal High is in Bayonne, New Jersey; San Antonio, Texas; Williamsport, 
gad ia schoo nd elsewhere. 


ja; 4 
pennsylvan o question that the problem discussed is real and timely, 
There can New York City with its tremendous vocational high school 
pastioulariy w current discussion about the Comprehensive High School 
divist0P" it of this conflict and dichotomy, and the unifying of the New 
iş the resust school division, academic and vocational, under one 


Yok, perintendent is further evidence of the reality of the problem. 


Specifically, Dr. Keller wishes to establish greater articulation within 

ch school so that the “general education student and the vocational 
. dent have in common a core of educational experience and a possi- 
hy of transferring from one program to the other as aims and interests 
change with maturation, family circumstances, and more effective guidance. 
His is not a program for all secondary students or schools. In fact, he 
limits his program to only the ten per cent who “can combine cultural and 
vocational education” (p.20) although he himself suggests (p.57) that 
about twenty per cent of the working population are skilled workers and 
technicians, to say nothing of another twenty per cent who are professional 
people. 


Dr. Keller’s school is designed to function amid the pressures, restric- 
tions, and limitations imposed on the vocational high school by federal 
statute (Smith-Hughes, etc.), college entrance requirements, a large 
om neni populanon incapable of carrying either an aerate 
of physical shanty D e i on ume Ke e ea ag 
tae te accept these conditions as the facts of life and to work 
Vocational pee | framework of their spiked walls. But some of us in the 
Student that e+ na would like to see a program for the below-80-I.Q. 
tetarding iet i- free both academic and vocational schools from m 
asic functions b his in turn would permit both schools to ti mi 
o offer na and would make it possible for the ppa gh 
college dòrs t arger program, with cultural aspects that wou a 
those vlogen hey: those of the New York City public institutions n 
Libetalizing a. have advanced technical and professional cna 
high sc ools € Provisions of federal statutes would permit the vocat: ʻ 
i: technical » Construct the varied curricula to match the varied man 
Eoi tequirements of each specific trade. 
NOt seem 11 School 
and c Probable 


: Nted wi; x 3 ‘ 
sh aca lero an influx of population beginn 


BS of Vocatio, Structures to provide the expensive af 
nal education, nor that at the same time 


B , does 
building program is the most pressing oS dings 


tha i l 
t the city, so short of amen 34 next year, WOL 
the antiquated, 
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overcrowded vocational high schools would Be ilies a 
laboratories, additional library space, art and music m o bui 
facilities and the like. Tooms, gy 


a again, Dr. Keller is an experienced a 
and a persuasive writer. Perhaps his is the best ans Sch 

problems. Certainly it is a benefit to us all to have ae be sala o rare 
to this problem of the gap between vocational and academi oe awakened 
through so lucid and forceful a book as The Double-Purp iC Preparation 


ose High 
ROBERT HERZ 8 Schoo) 





dministrator, a 


——K»——— 


ASSIGNMENT FOR TOMORROW 


I look the other way until fate strikes me. Whether this is 
due to courage or to cowardice in my own case I cannot be sure. 
But I know that if men hadn’t looked the other way in the past 
nothing of any value would survive. The people I respect most 
behave as if they were immortal and as if society were ae 
Both assumptions are false: both of them must be accepted as 
true if we are to go on eating and working and loving, ana are 
to keep open a few breathing holes for the human spirit. 


—E. M. Forster, “What I Believe” 
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| Peen moment. iw 


Nature and Experience as Revealed 
Hthe English Vocabulary 


Hoo of Music and Art 


cel] known today that words do not continue to have a 

js well meaning, but are subject to changes in meaning or 

„ngle, prec!se One of the most interesting factors that make for 

: connotation. the attitude of the people toward the thing or the 

| sch changes at words denote. If the changes in the meanings of 

| institution t enuine and unconsciously expressed indications of 

| words ik 4 we have in the study of these changes a source of 
joht ON human nature and experience. i 


HUMAN NATURE. Let us look at some words that might 
serve as thumb-nail sketches of human nature. 


What things do people desire? The original meaning of want 
was lack, need, deficiency, and is revealed in such phrases as “for 
want of a nail the shoe was lost,” “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” From the fact that want now generally means 


| ale it would seem that man generally “desires” what he 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Supe- | 


Ate men prompt, or are they more likely to put things off? 
oe to ome at once, instantly; today it means by and by. 
fee A “sed to mean immediately, at once; today it is synony- 

wua presently, Presently used to mean right now, at the 
We Not see in the 4 it means some time in the near future. May 
tendency to © development of these words a natural human 

cat Procrastinate? 

at the tog eg feel when faced with danger? Many years ago, 
Git a iat a hostile army, the Italian sentinel would sing 
Bus” p, -8 to his comrades, shouting to them to “get your 
From th ‘or 9100 he actually used was allarme (to arms). 
DRE to ‘thee that this expression, later reduced to alarm, has 
clude ¢ ks ” a feeling of fright or apprehension, we may Con- 
pion ¢ iir than exhilaration is the natural “Ts 
afi in our a minent of imminent danger. kp Tra re 

‘ s nclusion if we examined the wor b hi 

* form of which is fray—was an attack or assaut, 
5 
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J , IGH POINTS ii 
literally a breaking of the peace (from the Aimi une, 1954) 
the person thus attacked was said to be affraye Fi i axon frid} 
of the person thus affrayed or attacked is wel] ne State of poi 
meaning of the word in its later spelling: afraid 

Forlorn meant lost (the German is verloren) l 
ing still remains in the phrase forlorn hope, which 2 that m 
of men assigned to a particularly dangerous missiontt 
they are not expected to return. But, from a natest ia 
tion to being Jost or abandoned, the common mean: -A Teac. 
melancholy, wretched, : aning now i 

People are likely to think that if their desi is 
sated they would be happy. But the word sated has Des aiei or 
to the form sad; and, indeed, so many people all of vhod reduce 
have been sated find themselves in a state of boredom or are 
choly indifference that the transition from sated to sad aan 
natural enough. . F 

l To cry meant, and still means, 40 yell, shout, call out; but, 

since, when one is yelling with pain, or grief, or some other strong 
emotion, the yelling is frequently accompanied by tears, to cry 
has come to méan to weep, shed tears. i 

Coy is a doublet of quiet: that is both are the Latin word 
quietus in different stages of evolution. Coy, then, used to mean 
quiet, still, the only meaning that coz has in French. When applied 
to women, coy meant, properly, quiet, shy, modest, which, accord: 
ing to the men that set the standards, was the model behavior for 
them. But since girls will be girls and will exercise their chans 
as naturally as the rain falls, they can, though quiet, y ume 
attention in that indefinable, provocatively quiet way tha 
come to be known as coy, 


Ustr ated by 


ch 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE. Let us now look at some —_ a 
of which seems to epitomize a phase of human = in the 
Man’s experience with dictators can be eee 3 Greek wes 
change in the meaning of the word tyrant. A en usurped thet 
a ruler, master. While some Greek tyrants may jas ht, indeed, 
power, they usually had popular support, and "e “Dower C 
benevolent and beneficent rulers. But, appar ee of cruelty 
tupts,” and the word tyrant now has a conno 


arbitrariness, oppression. 
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oo, in Greek and in its earlier uses in the western 
t lord, master, prince, and was used with NO Critical 


yMÁ 
A despot t 


i n 
ountries, me 


intent in word fot lord, master was dominus, and the word for 

p shority was dominum, which soon became dominiarium, 
power, i danger. Danger, then, used to mean power, authorit d 
and, fina = Shakespeare writes: “You stand within his danger 
domam., t” and in the Romance of the Rose the meaning is even 
do ae ernim was a bachelor that Love had Caught in his 
ws » Is not this change of meaning from power to peril, harm 
Tenacious pithy expression of the notion that he who finds 
himself in the power of another is in danger? 

Are the financial officers of a state usually honest? The escheator 
was the official in charge of escheats, which meant, and stil] means, 
the falling back—under certain conditions—of land to the lord, 
or sovereign, or state. The language has expressed itself about 
these two institutions by simply reducing them to cheater and 
cheat, 


Can you count upon the constancy of friends? Suppose you 
asked your friend for a gift or a job that he could and did grant 
you and that you thus held subject to his will and favor. Since the 
Latin word for entreat, pray is precari, this gift, or job, was known 
a precarious. Is not the present meaning of precarious, uncertain, 
insecure, risky a tevealing commentary on the steadfastness of 
human friendships? 
one take advantage of your need for money? When 
e for the y ie suey, it was expected that you would pay a 
pesat e of this money; this fee was known as usury. Its 

Pleasant Meaning is a sufficient answer to the question. 


W l . 
bata cps of penalty or punishment is most effective? The 
Summon a for penalty or punishment is poena; a subpoena Is a 
the wor a to appear under penalty. The word poena has become 
lective lig Which seems to indicate that probably the 
ering ™ of penalty or punishment is the inflicting of physica 


P 
wry gf le ofte 


lati 


u find it neces- 


. ase in 
Ppease in one way or another. To appe 


tom pax: peace), which gradually became ni” 


ü mak 
+ pacify or a demands upon you whom yo 
b 


aC, are f 
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IG bi 
ented to pay. It seems, then that th É N l “ne, 195a 
. oe > © o> tnat the most effective 4) 
ing or pacifying people is to pacify them in that s way of abbe 
denoted by the shorter form pay. When Clement ate Wa A 
to the Press Club in Washington some time a ttleeinas 8 
ment doesn’t pay,” he uttered a thumping eho wA 
tion, whatever the human wisdom of the statement sa padis 
y be, 


ATTITUDES IN WORDS. Let us in this fina] section 
some words that seem to reflect man’s attitud 

A a : e toward 
man and his opinion of him. 

From the changes in the meaning of a certain group of 
we may reasonably conclude that man is natural] vordi 
suspicious of the unk d 7 conservative 

picious of the unknown, an condemning the unorthodox 

Thus a person who does not behave in conformity vi 
accepted code is called immoral, as Opposed to the mora] ae 
but the Latin mores originally meant only manners, custom, Even 
today the French moeurs means only customs, manners, while the 

recently coined sociological term mores means no more. What can 
more clearly demonstrate man’s disapproval of the unorthodox 
than this addition of the concept of immorality to what was merely 
not customary? 

The Greek ethos, from which we get ethics, ethical, likewise 
meant custom, manner, usage. 

Error and err, which denoted only a wandering as in knights 
errant, have taken on their present meaning because they are a 
wandering from the accepted moral or intellectual standards. 

Uncouth used to mean strange, unknown, and even ict 
beautiful; those familiar with German will recognize the rela 
unbekannt, J] see 

Insolent used to mean unusual, uncommon; the reader pe zs 
the meaning upon reflecting that obsolete means out 0 
custom. 

A person who did not believe as others did was ; 
(from the Latin credere: to believe), and hence cap 

i i i thinker—the © 
actions. Today a miscreant is not a wrong mg aoe 
ing it has in French and in some English dictio 
wrong doer. +f meant 

E és er, whic 

The Latin sinister meant left as opposed to — 

right. A sinistral is simply a left-handed person. 


Consider 
his fellow. 


a miscreant 
ble of vile 
nly mean- 
s—but ĉ 
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. sity of people are right-handed, the word “sinister” 
major! 7 imbrageous meanings. The gloomy implication 
pas 00 ir szer is often explained by the fact that the ancients 
of the Wor" ens that appeared on the tight as favorable, and on 

on om ft as unfavorable: but it is not unlikely that the 
her as considered unfavorable in the first place just 
it was not the usual thing. 
use historian of mankind might, without any other 
roue with a good show of reason that xenophobia, or the 
a RA was an inherent characteristic of human beings 
-l pa fact that so many words meaning merely stranger, have 
ome to have unpleasant connotations. 


Thus, hostile (which is of the same root as host and is cognate 
with the German Gast and the English guest) Originally meant 
only stranger, foreign, outside, but even in Latin it had acquired the 
sense of inimical. 


Outlandish, which meant merely foreign, now usually has the 
derogatory meaning of bizarre, uncouth, unreasonable. 


Foreign (from the Latin foris: outside) is generally uncom- 
plimentary today. l 


Alien (from the Latin alius “other” ) meant Stranger in Shake- 
pares day; today it often has the meaning of adverse, hostile, 


an . > s 
en orator who speaks of alien systems is certainly not recom- 
mending them, 


Meter, the Barbarians were Originally merely foreigners 
ahar’ r tom the fact that their speech sounded like “bar- 
a barbari © tne Greeks), hence uncultured, uncivilized. In English 


“7 Is merely a mistake in English that a foreigner would 


on 


0 
let 
beca 

The future 


Make. 


The | —s 

mopoligg 8tistic Manifestations of xenophobia are the words 
ally Means 7 and internationalist. The term cosmopolite litet- 
i lites) r zen of the world (from the Greek kosmos and 
tes as hayi “opted by those who liked to think of them- 
7 the 19 Wing outgrown national prejudices and interests. Yet 
a 195 Pia! it was often used as the opposite of pp 
Yowed ie. In Ussia—curiously enough, since Russia 1S 


ce A e 
and advocate of an international movement—th 


9 
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charge of cosmopolitanis ne, 1 RE 

the beginning e. the end for his eee pony pook, is nt | yMAN ae although etymologically unjustified, is a straw 
About 1940 the term internationalist was ie y | g’ -y C E s 

by certain sections of the American public to th = ted derogatori | pte win ‘according to the New English Dictionary, is “often in 

inr or wisdom they questioned: chey hay Whose patrio, | ordinary ase” This is reflected in the reduced form ornery, 

advocated putting “America First.” Today, once a by ¢ Ntrast depreciato£y which meant for common use, has now come to 

many Americans find the term internationalist a bit ee a Banh, pneyed, trite, stale. 

_ ant fee wn the Bricker Mfortable mean 7 who depends upon his innate capabilities to understand 


ent, upon his native equipment, is, in the opinion of 


mong the o t is 
tionary one-worlders. PPonents rege. the world, = merely naif, or naive, for naive is a reduced form 

Exotic, which once had the bad connotations as wel] as th | his fell al 
. : e of native. ; ' 
is tending — the — meaning, but is not without anoca T j The evolution of the English vocabulary may seem to imply a 
sionally underlying unfavorable implication, ly opinion of the common man, yet any variation from what is 

There seems to be evidence that man does not have a vety hi toc seems to be frowned upon. This apparent contradiction 
opinion of his average fellow-man if we consider the developme vill come as no surprise to those familiar with the paradoxical 
of several words that meant only average, s nature of man. 

The Latin word for the mass of people was vulgus, and the Thus egregious (from the Latin ex and gregei: flock, herd— 
word vulgar had no injurious connotation; even today we speak compare congregate and aggregate), which meant “standing out 
of vulgar fractions as opposed to decimals, and of the vulgar of the crowd,” used to be taken in a favorable sense in English, 
terminology as opposed to the scientific or technical. The vulgate, {| asit was in Latin, where it meant distinguished, eminent. The 
too, is the edition of the Bible in the people’s Latin: but, in gen- \ favorable use is now obsolete in English, where the word means 
eral, the word vulgar is now largely used for coarse, unrefined, the § gross oubrageous. 
behavior, that is, that one may expect of the valgus. The word | Abnormal, which means “away from the norm,” is usually un- 
mob, incidentally, is short for mobile vulgus. | favorable, 

Similarly, the word common (from the Latin communis) te | Aberration (from the Latin errare: wander) means merely a 


° ° . œ ° ° s s “Wa i ? . . ° ° ja 
tains its original meaning in phrases like common carrier, common vandeting away from” and is used without prejudice in the 


denominator, common defense, but in various contexts it has or | f a i as in the “aberration of light,” but in ordinary use it tends 
to mean low, vulgar, coarse. Compare the difference between | depreciatory, 
universally accepted truth and a commonplace. = l ‘Sale peculiar comes from the Latin peculiaris, which meant 
So, too, the word mean, which comes from the pire ", me y one’s private property,” or “pertaining to one's en 
gemoen (the German is gemein), and which had the n but when sy still used in its neutral sense of characteristic of; 
meaning of common, now means almost exclusively m ig used absolutely, its intention is uncomplimentary. _ 
stingy. The other meanings of mean as opposed to the ex ology the We te Which is the Greek equivalent of peculiar and which 
traced to medianus, which meant middle; in either ety™ | “tay, uge in Original force in such words as idiomatic and idiosyt- 
point is the same. o, yas speaking Pleasant here a private person; today it has a dec! edly un 
When Horace spoke of the aurea mediocritas n medioce $ | Any school. tes 
with approval of the golden mean; today the rhe tendenc) "5 ree Seems “48 or education above that of the average A lish 
almost always used with disparaging implication. “NBuape O be the target for some shafts from the #98 
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_ Thus the word pedagogue (from the Greek 


ginally a conductor o f children, ¢ m 
according to the C entury and the x = p oy childs, 
now usually contemptuous, Although pedago : tony Nariog 
Status in the field of education, yet among teak, as able 
wl = pedagogy does not inspire e "iy F : 
coin e expressions pedagese (the lan °Y ha 
pedagags (travesties of pedagogical an aip edagogy ) i 

A pedant, which is a shortened form of pedagogans. 
person, was originally a respectable term: now ea. aching 
versally depreciatory. s almost uni 

A pundit, or pandit, was a learned Man, Of professor 

> . . "i s g » and i 
nt of respect in India; but it is now Senerally used pes 
ee term professor is occasionally used with 

enken reports that it “more often than not is appli itically 
When Senator McCarthy quite recently was oae ale 
Conant, former president of Harvard and then High Commissioner 
of Germany, his frequent use of the term “professor” was probably 
a conscious exploitation of such pejorative use. 

The term intelligentsia has gone down hill. 


The Greek sophists (from sophos: intelligent, learned, skilled) 
were the wise men of Greece and were hired to bring up the 
young noblemen, manage estates, etc.; today a sophist is one who 
knowingly uses unsound arguments, or is given to quibbling. 

The dogmas of a society were the body of doctrine that was set 
down as Principles, and in theology they still are the accepted 
Principles of belief: today, however, the arbritrary or unp an 
nature of a dogma is emphasized in what is coming to be mo 
deprecatory connotation. The Greek dogma was simply 4 a 

Opinion, just as a paradox was something contrary to Op! 

Dogmatic is generally uncom limentary. and 
The word soiadente otiginally referred to Platos ee 

doctrine because of the place where he and his discipl¢ 


Patronizing humor. 


: term 
e > e a It 1S a 
gather (the akadameia: a public park in scene ome to 
still used with respect in many instances, but it result, 


i > : ing Of 
applied to discussions that have no practical - Fis ation 
while in the arts it is a term applied to work tha æ 
or artificial, and hence lacking in vitality or app 
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yMA r hesitate to have our particular doctrines, but none of 
Weer 


be called doctrinatre. | 
likes ord dunce was originally applied to any of the tonik 
The W 


of Joba her and theologian; when his philosophy lost favor the 
philosop : be identified with hair-splitting and oversubtleness, 


men wa any dull or obstinately obtuse person, 
an 


Highbrow, which used to mean intellectually superior, is now 

J sel with derisive implication of conscious Superiority to 
2 oe human standards” (New English Dictionary). 
í The word cunning (from can or ken) used to mean knowing, 
learned, ingenious; the prevailing modern sense is crafty, guileful, 
sly. The use of the word cunning, as in “a cunning child,” is an 
Americanism. l l 

Story, which is a shortened form of history, is often used as a 
synonym of fiction. 


Similarly, a fable (from the Latin fabula: discourse, narrative, 
sory) and a tale (originally “the act of telling, narration”) have 
come to denote, almost exclusively, fictitious accounts. 


The word grammar, which in its wisest acceptation covers all 


Written things (from the Greek gramma, the past participle of 


srabhein: to write) , has given the word gramary, or its other form 
glamour, both of which mean “deceiving the mind or the eye by 
ung a spell.” The New English Dictionary quotes Lowell: “All 
eee fell under suspicion, till at length the very grammar 
th save to English the word gramary.” The glamorous use of 
€ Word glamour was Started by Sir Walter Scott. 
taln Z OPle Welcome criticism by others, or trust its impar- 
y st us look at the testimony of the following words. 
> criticise, which meant only to judge, to appraise (from the 


f to] u ith, to 
Criticise "emm: to judge), has come to mean “to find fault with, 
adversely, to censure.” 


el 'udge) 
Was sim s itself (from the Latin censere: to assess, value, juag 


y aju Dy il ‘t ig almost always 
nafavorable Judgment, criticism, opinion; today 1 


ù "S adver- 
tero, roe es Way, to animadvert (from the Latin n p paaria 
Upon”. -7 #0 mind to) used to mean “take notice of, 


"TANN It is almost always unfavorable. a 





Duns Scotus, that is, John Duns, the Scotsman, a famous ` 
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When the read R j 
_ When the reader sees a phrase like “Ju t 193 
him,” he expects the worst, although a kda Passeq Upo 
able as well as unfavorable. nf May be favor 


A prejudice is simply a prejud ment zs 
able as well as unfavorable. Todas it is abar bas La at 

Similarly, the sentence “The prisoner was dened į 
the prisoner was condemned. Yet doom is a ia 
used to be neutral, referring to any jud 

The sentence which the judge pr 
prisoner was merely the judgment or 
Of a Criminal case, 


The human tendency to make comparisons in one’s Pani 
may be illustrated by a series of words that contras Ma 


! t the cj 
with an inhabitant of the countryside. Since it was the rr Tok 


Worse 


Cans that 


t of dee 
m 
sment or decisign 24 


Onounces in dooming th 
decision ofa Court in a civil 


3 


civility, urbanity, politic, polity, whereas words that denoted the 
country dwellers have become unfavorable. 
A boor was simply a countryman, or farmer, a neutral meaning 
it still retains in the word neighbor, that is a boor who lives nigh. 
clown was a countryman, rustic, peasant. 
A villein was a neutral term, and meant a peasant attached to 
a villa, which was a country house, or a farm. The variant villain 
was pejorative from the beginning. l I: in 
A churl was a rustic or a peasant, as well as man in meres 
German today “Ein guter Kerl” is merely 2 good guy. Both name 
and “kerl” are, of course, merely variants of the common 
“Karl,” still 
A savage (from the Latin silva: woods) used to mean, and 
does, a resident of, or growing in, the woods. p there 
A heathen was a man who lived on the heath ( a le 
is no example of its neutral use). A hoyden, which use q variant 
as well as female, is thought by some authorities to © | 
form of heathen, the Lat? 


m 
A pagan was merely a resident of the countty (fro 
bagus: country), 


urbs, polis (city, state) have become favorable: civil, civilized; 
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Deol a E E E Bhi 


H C 


= > 


g AS REVEALED BY VOCABULARY. 


guMAN ae the Latin rus. country) was a country dweller, as 
p rustic aor dweller: the citizen par excellence. 

sed tO 4 the Latin paganus: of the country) was merely 
PE peasant Ste countryside. Today the word is patronizing or 
„n inhabitant ~ the reader picture what success a third party move- 
ysparagin oo among the farmer-labor groups in the United 
ment = would call itself the “Peasant-Toilers Party, 

Grates W 


If the reader should conclude that in the study 
pNCLUSION. the meaning of words he has an easy instrument 
ja more human nature and experience, he should be cau- 





of 
for reconstru 


| oped to be quite circumspect in the use of this instrument: for 
fone 


ee ered a n = 


here are many adventitious factors at work, many of which = 
escaped detection. Thus we do not know why the word nice, from 
nescius: ignorant, came to have the particular meaning that it now 
enjoys. It would be merely frivilous to argue that only the 


| ignorant can be mice, And only a random association can account 
| forthe fact that you may call a woman a vision but never a sight. 


Sees rei. 





Although the testimony of words must be received with caution, 
Jt, because words are so intimately bound up with man’s feelings, 
thoughts, and experience, it is testimony that can be very signi- 
n especially as corroborative evidence—and should not be 


| neglected in the study of man and his history. 


—«»——— 
SUGGESTION: A RESOURCE BULLETIN 


1, SUBBest that the various departments issue monthly, if pos- 
in a meographed list of rritetlals and resources available to 
tinent cad Pupils. You might list the various exhibits, if per- 
Materials isplay at the museums, You might list new reference 
Ment libs Hee sound in the School library or in your own pe 
Bet (or ays You might list some materials that the pupils ¢ 
,2 =) from out-of-school sources. You might call A 
toom les films that teachers can order to make their 
In this sen oa more effective. i ive 
help to the wvice bulletin, the older teachers could give ar 
Some of power teachers, Those taking courses could = i 
“Od, thus i Newer ideas and techniques they get at the cO 
N Enrich the teaching of their eara aii 
Pie’ Conference memo prepared by Edwin 4. 
cipal of Junior High School 162 
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Current Problems 
High Schools 


CARL FICHANDLER 
Brooklyn High School for Homemaking 


Facing the Vocationg 


A study of the recent State Survey* of 


tional high schools will point up r Sag em. 


Y. : 
affectin on City Voca. 


of our vocational education situation. Some of the no Vital eag 
r ~ } 


vocational education are not being realized 

vocational high school teachers is Eiaa da 
conditions may largely be attributed to -3 
present student body of the vocational hi 


STUDENT POPULATION. A com 
demic high school entrants for’ Sept. 1949 shows tha 
LQ. for the vocational entrants was 87, as ag 
demic high school entrants. In standardized 
were retarded one year or more, while in the academic high schools 


Both of 
the compositi n 
gh schools. On. OF the 


t the median 


e morale of of 


parison of vocational and aca 


ainst 107 for ac. 
reading tests 80% 


only 35% were so retarded. Arithmetic scores and elementary 


school achievement records followed the same lines. 
An additional note on distribution of 1106 C.R.MD. students 


admitted to high schools in 1949 is of significance. Of thee Ọ 
students 1046, or 17 out of every 18, were admitted to the voa: 
tional high schools, where “these children are mixed with regular , 
students taught by teachers who seldom hold a C.R.M.D. license 
For 23 schools 12.3% of the new entrants had an I.Q. under 70. 


EFFECTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Two of the aims 


of vocational education expressed in Guideposts for rie coll 
Planning in the Vocational High Schools are occup atio lizatio 
petency and vocational adjustment. A prerequisite for a wi 

of these aims is a normal cross-section of student pop pea 
interests and aptitudes for the desired trades. In ae pe 
systems throughout the country, entrance examination “i 

tude tests limit the entrants to those who seem to eae occup® 
to master the knowledge and skills necessary for $ 


‘ 


york 

s the New. of 
"Vocational Education in the New York City ers of the CF 
State Education Department and the Board of Edu 


New York, Part I, March 15, 1951. 
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jculum 


pRO 


op VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS — 
§ 
pLEM 


few exceptions, however, the non-academically- 
ith 4 teered into the vocational high school under 


student 15 $ 


(j005- : re 
minded jon that if he is a poor academic Student, he must be 


the a gta his hands.” - l 
‘ It of this situation, the excellent shop equipment and 
Asa gr competent “know-how” of the corps of shop and 
hnical teachers are to a large extent not effectively 

"od jn achieving the aims of vocational education. Most of our 
ilze? vere carefully drawn up to meet the standards of industry 
syllabi p ds of embryo skilled mechanics. A study of the actual 
a met of these syllabi in shops and in related technical 
p a rooms and laboratories would show a steady and inevitable 
itiha of content in order to adjust them to the abilities of the 
current student population. A very small group of students can 
meet essential standards, and these students are in the same classes 
as students with much lower abilities. 

This situation has been pointed out by the vocation division* 
in stating, “The character of the limited segment of the school 
population enrolled, has made it necessary to depart from a pattern 
of vocational education which can contribute most significantly to 
personal and industrial well-being.” | 


e more t 
related tec 


pR MORALE, There are two main factors underlying 
he lack of" -a — of vocational high school teachers. One is 
form the balls oi ow in the teaching of low-ability students sho 
institutions hay of the student population. The —— 
teaching norm i 8iven these teachers techniques and metho A or 
0 five Classes a students. When the typical teacher meets a 
: Previous t slow students every day, and finds that — i, 
è ee E is ineffective in meeting the demands a À 
to be lowere É Situation, his confidence and morale are = 
Son in in-sery; n Spite of herculean efforts by the ng a ~ 
and į ~ ICe Courses, in experimentation with core curt i a 
K individ , “gement of modifications of curriculum and metho 
rat ™ Schools, the situation is becoming more serious every 


School 
1950. 
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Pear 19an of the Vocational High School Division for i 
Board of Education cf ove City of New York, July, 
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oCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
n by studying the yearly drop in the median LQ. 


According to the State Survey one of the dif; 


ppoBIEMS oF V 


taining staff morale is the relatively low abil; Culties Om: | .. ascan be m school entrants.This is because of the stigma 
school students. “For this reason, many teachers f 7 cational Ra i HP cational hig ched to the vocational schools by parents and 
tional high schools are less desirable blaces in ORE pei x a pe eunatel Y vol nai Hees: 

l A second factor in lower teacher morale is the O teach Y ; elementary $ clusion of the Survey may indicate the direction in 
in discipline situations. While there IS no abso] dual increas, : Another m our problems may be partially solved. After dis- 
between low-ability students and incidence of dis ute correlation ich som® = rehensive high school, it states, "Vocational pro- 
it is generally accepted that there is a significant] ri chi ea, f ing the = are offered should be equally effective. The 
of children in this gtoup from lower socio-economi- 4 *8er Umber f grams wh = e distinction between academic and vocational schools 
poor family situations, and from broken homes, If a: ftom f adm ome and vocational education in all schools given 
accepted, it is not surprising to find a large number of hres show “ of of leadership and supervisors trained in the vocational 
vocational high schools with a record of frustration in dae i x -i 

manag D rA rarity, ae maladjustment in ae 1 j If academic high schools (with the exception of the few special 
aa slime ditto on attairs on the teacher is obyions schools) and most vocational high schools were converted into 
with behavior problems whi io wee = frequently faced comprehensive high schools, with a normal distribution of student 
BeeT the eee Tiri r i open Often in normal abilities, the effects on vocational education would be beneficial. 


, Ng psychiatric help The stud kine th ional Id be admitted on 

. e students taking the vocational courses would be 
ee a oe: cross-section of student Population, the basis of interests and aptitudes for the chosen trades. Since no 
“1001S in the vocational division, the supervisory, stigma would be attached to the vocational courses, average and 


on of P and guidance staffs spend an inordinate propor- { “perior students not preparing for college could be effectively 
tao = na time in helping teachers in problems of student | tained to meet the standards oË daduse Th, etila tates 
Justment. í 


eleventh and twelfth year students could be transferred to central 
vocational high schools to complete their training. 


SOLUTIONS. The State Survey in one of its conclusions states, OF course, the low-ability students would still be with us; but 
| 
] 


“The vocational schools have been receiving more than their share 
of students of low ability. A program should be developed i 
operatively by the vocational schools and the sending schools tha 


i they comprise only 15-20% of the total student population, 
ey could be equitably distributed among all the high schools. 
‘tnuation of the worth-while efforts of the former XG pro- 


would lead to the vocational schools recewing a ary b= soe and current core Program now in use in academic high 
the interest and the requisite ability to master the SRUS | <r would help with the problem of these students. They 
edge necessary for success in the chosen field. na no longer be concentrated in vocational high schools. 
The vocational division has long been awate of ET paan iw : P toblem of the expense of moving vocational equipment 
of this recommendation and has worked valiantly pote 1 for many s demic buildings is not insuperable, since it has frequently 
Recruitment programs of all types have been y> : ance cour f| for ea © Before, The problem of selection of vocational offering 
yeats by individual schools and by the division. telr superioss | backeroy “chool is capable of solution by utilization of ae is 
selors in elementary schools have been directed Ld =- to the Y 1 | ators Ol experience of our vocational high school a s 
to steer students with requisite interests and abi he trend of SO" f wih whi Peram difficulties will be no more complex — with 
tional high schools. In spite of all these efforts, Ti been jnctes the Short q the vocational high schools are now confron 
ing low-ability students to the vocational schools ay for teachers. 


19 
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IGH POINTS 
In conclusion, the institution of comprehen.: 
. . . e bd ° pd 
with a uniform distribution of student abilite S high Sch } olitan Vocational High School 
PE - - . ould dols Metrop 
aid in helping to realize th 


Comprehensive Is Your High School? 
How 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


e aims of Vocational .~ © Brea ns : a 
lifting the morale of the vocational high s ool cation an in ; f my recent visits (while on sabbatical leave) to 
aff, | fa vieW Us schools (most of them purportedly comprehen- 
+ geventy-five hig t to coast, your editor has asked me to write an 
a ee . iye) from coas any Mr. Fichandler’s. At a later date I shall be 
| ideto scanty seit a full-length story. At the pasem time I am 
NOT AS WARRIORS BUT As TEACHERS 3 | a engaged in revising bs ee ee Is Your Hig b 
. , lished under the title How eee 
Í turned to the Sultan and told him how much we had enjoyed Be: J Before this volume, with all the meticulous corrections of 
= a with pe ne L “a ‘The Druzes, you know, are i se 200 principals and teachers who participated in writing 
wel <nown in @ +Our people are Particularly remembered g norus it would be premature for me to attempt a detailed 
for their courage and bravery, for their ability as warriors.” | inis available, it wo 
The Sultan replied instantly, “I know that is true. But | wish | exposition for this magazine. 
we were remembered differently.” | 


“In what way?” In the meantime, however, a few well-supported conclusions 
“I wish we could go down in history not as Warriors but as should be enlightening: 
e rs.” 4 


He took me by the arm and led me 


to the edge of a field. It was 1. Experience throughout the er States — ape 
a rocky stretch of ground out of whose thin soil the Druzes had sively that the comprehensive high schoo 1s successful only in 
to make their living. | one-high-schoo] town, and is never successful ina community with 
‘See what poor land my people have,” he said. “To farm it they Ñ more than one high school. Regardless of any theoretical con- 
ee an eases Nie i ee do not joule ce siderations, practical Operation indicates that it would be a total 
t TS, about plowin O you 1t contour plow ‘= à ; z à z . 5 
“They do not ed abo cooperatives—about financing and l hilure in New York City, as it would be in comparable com 
marketing their products. They may have s good we Ne = munities, 
robbed by merchants in Damascus. My people are smart bu It 2 . ; : ; à ‘ 
do not know these things. They need to be taught. fi: | ting Mr Fichandler IS entirely in error in supposing that the 
He touched on most of the subjects which the U. S. Agricul- wt vocational would be removed by placement in com- 
J PE 46—matters prehensiy hi th 
tural mara covered in its report on Bras a w | i a Bh schools or that pupils would transfer “a as 
which to date had received no attention in Soueida. | 51n the eleyen . Stigma persists. Pup 
Turning to me he said, “Can’t America teach my Sl Won't and don’ th or twelfth year, Sugra je 
don’t want America’s money. We want merely to learn 


t transfer, 
them- ; : 
live. If my people knew that, then they could take care of drawn = Fichandler bases his conclusions upon statements 
selves.” 


these | tidem; 2 the New A , he omits con- 
As I turned to go he said, “Show my people how Bice paa ste “detation of the follo Yor k State Survey. However 
things. Then they will be able to teach others. Tea | l _ Wing paragraphs: 
important than warriors.” o alas, Strange ; vocatio e is usually only one solution for eens | 
-ape n Jue b -aA g Brothers bas on) ‘a : “cation in the city of 50,000 or m . ; i 
s an riendly reopile, : e or two h; is 45 to pr 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. | as a de © high schools. This 


Such . artment 


of the comprehensive high school. be 
e high school administrative at a 
est tn the vocational program. Los 21 
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na bleve if the desire to do so is “he, 19s 
y, Presen; in th 4] 
“In the large city, the issue 1s m 
drawn, Here are found both academic re 
vocational divisions and Separate y = OFS with, 
What are the relative merits? They d a sch 00} 
the specific conditions found in the i ig large] n 
administrative pattern of the schoo] $ En such as the 
acter of the industries, the interest of em Ton m ita. 
employment vocational education, and oh, T ete 
eralized statements can be made, the follow: end Ben 
of the arguments for and against the eons m- ai : 
Here follow several pages of “advanta a 


À es” “di 
of both comprehensive and separate high slats m 


the choice of type of organization is a problem full of comp 
4. Mr. Fichandler’s recommendation ; 


More c 
Scho 
Ocatton 


nta ges” 
ng that 
lexities, 


all degrees and kinds of mentalities, aptitudes 
physiques in one place at one time, is 
rae (At least one educator has called it “the American 

m ) But there is no evidence (and I have tried hard to get it) 
that the comprehensive high school (even in a one-high-school 
community) provides more democracy than does a specialized high 
school. Moreover, most people do not know what the compre- 
hensive high school js. San Francisco and Cincinnati call the 
standard academic high school (with homemaking, typing, and 
industrial arts) a “comprehensive high school.” It seems that 2 
comprehensive high school is whatever a superintendent or pil 
cipal has or wants to have. “Comprehensive” is a comprehensive 
and satisfying name. 


We should do better in New York City. 








i 


' 


i 
f 








, Questionnaire Study of Junior High School 
~. dents’ Reactions to Homework 


ILLER 
BELLE O'Neil Junior High School 


etiod of years HIGH POINTS has published a number 
Over 2 e sial articles on homework. For the most part, however, 
of n nal attention has been given to the opinions and prac- 
only br hose most concerned—namely, the children themselves, 
tices © lamir to remedy this lack, the writer prepared a ques- 
In an - which was administered in May and June of 1953, 
ped give children systematic and comprehensive Oppor- 
unity to describe their opinions and practices with tegard to 
homework. In order to permit the utmost spontaneity and sincerity, 
the questionnaire was filled out anonymously during school hours, 
without previous notice. Willing and even eager cooperation was 
enlisted by the writer, who inquired of each class used in the study, 
before distributing the blanks, whether it would like to participate 
in an “experiment” on how it felt about homework. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Dear Boys and Girls: 


6 We are trying to find out what your ideas are on homework. Take time 
about these questions, so that your answers are as full and as true 


» Jou can make them. You need not write your name. Thank you for 
your help, 


TTEN Class........Age: Years.......Months.....+. 


l. 
About how long does it take you to do your homework? 


£ 
In what room do you do your homework? 


3. At 
What time do you usually do your homework? 


If ia j have the radio or television on while you do it? 
P "i m any particular program? 
*mework is too hard for you, what do you do? 
`P end on poe time per day do you think you should 
Bia is yous 
9. Giy 


be asked to 


Opinion of homework? 


© reason 

S for ini 
Our Opinion: 
your Pinion: 23 
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TO HOMEY OF Ř 


NS 
IGH p pACTIO 

10. What kind of homework assi OINTs unai py oF R ding grade for each group at the time the 

do better work’ in school? Snment do you feel ê: 1954 | yerage te? p 

in school; helps yoy wv Ia ate the “ „s administered. 

11. What was the homework assi . St to i a nnair j : 

most? wees assignment this year that — } urn oF RESULTS. In the analysis of results which fol- 

Jo i 

12, What are yont ideas for Sis ed the f Lys ants have been made on age, grade, or sex differ- 


rovin ae 

ORE duto P & homework so that yo f jows, 2° co ch differences appear to have some degree of signi- 

1 S can ge ces unless SU attempt been made to ascertain the statistical 
3. Do you ever let anyone copy your homework? en has any 


If so, why? fcance, P differences which are reported. The sequence of 
an y 3 Jo liability of ae nait has been disregarded for the sake of a 
i = te ay copy any one else’s homework? | items a pr esentation of the findings. 
tel | = } k: A for this 
15. Do you ever do your ho { unt of time spent on homework: Averages for 
If so, why? y mework in school? _ e e f 5 minutes for 7th grade girls y 89 minutes for 
a . i for all pupils of 59 minutes. As 
16. D i irls, with an average for all pupils of 
o your parents — you to do your homework? 1 “ ge -—_ form any curve of distribution, it would appear 
17. Do y ele you with your homework? | a bimodal, with 32 pupils reporting 30 minutes and 35 pupils 
= Í an hour of homework. The largest difference between groups is 
= a a th cm help you with your homework? 1 found in the 8th grade, where boys average 52 minutes and girls, 
SO, WDO IS It: ‘ 
How do they help you? Na TOUS: f P - r 
i 2. Room in which homework is done: Homework appears to 
19. D : 
9. Do your parents look your homework over when you have finished it? | bedone in every room in the home except the bathroom. Kitchen, 
= is else can you tell us about your parents’ actions or opinions re. % bedtoom, living room, foyer, dinette, study, spare room, and class- 
garding your homework? oe are reported. 43% report that their homework is done in 
. 1 : ela s ` 
THE SUBJECTS. As it was necessary to work with children who {f mes p 33%, the living room; 27%, the kitchen. As will 
could express themselves comfortably in writing, each top-ranking =| je ater, many more pupils do their homework in schoo! than 


cated by their answers to this question. 


class in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades was used. Some descriptive 
3. Time at which homework is done: No appreciable trends 


Statistics on the 117 subjects follow: 


= i as ne es Va N 


7th 8th oth N Rp arent with regard to the time at which homework is done. 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys oa i tas many children do their homework before dinner as after. 
2 | l 

Number 22 16 iy. W 18 m bon te and television accompaniment: Almost half of ra 
Armai 125 Ey Ba i34 145 14 | homer Pos that tadio and TV programs accompany the — = 
ama 3 1188 | Eep T with more 9th year pupils so reporting than © for 
ae IQ 1213 1183 115.0 120.0 119. | homewor at _ Music” is mentioned as the favorite ome 
poii above f ferred, Bo no particular program stands out Ean favorite 

Almost all of the pupils had been found to read at ive Me resting || MORrame ii 7 pis arrange to be completely free ¥ 


grade level when they had last been tested in a city- 


. more mt. . The 

Program. Averages are not given, however, as a year and psidered | ting gsm of time recommended for h omewore 30 
e . as n ty a a 

elapsed since such testing had taken place. It = fo retest 0 t0 als most frequently menlianal H optimum 5 


necessary, for the purposes of this study, eith 
24 
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wor 
13 pupils, is that the person copying cannot sen ed 
way. Seven pupils state that copying is not fair _ ome 
state that if the homework is wrong, the person cop 





IGH m 
minutes, an hour, 15 minutes, and mim o une, 1954) ; 
10% and 8% of the pupils, respectively, It i h ©; 290 | 
been expected that with almost an equal perce be t, Perhaps has 
ing half an hour and an hour, _ t 


45 minutes © recomm 
greater favor than it appears to be. would be regarded wit 


6. Copying of homework by others: A a 
through the Brades, they tend more to permit thee hes Pupils 29 
copied and less to refuse, Thus, while more hanti Ework to 


grade pupils do not permit their homework to be co salt of the 
time the 9th grade js reached, only one Pupil states he d bY the 
permit his homework to be copied, © does not 


Reasons for permitting copying, 


thou h num 
subsumed under three headings: a “fOUS, may he 


b. 32% find some excuse for the child who does the 
copying—e.g., he may have forgotten, may have 
been absent, may have returned home too late to do 
wt, may not have known how to do tt, and the like. 


c 15% give some version of a belief that the person — | 


WhO copies will himself permit copying at some | 
later time, 


d. Among the rest are such replies as these: “J = 
get hurt by my doing so.” “If I didn’t, r e h | 
would.” "If they don’t know how to do tt, i pM 
copy it from me and study it.” “Copying is el ou | 
than not doing it at all.” “Homework oie hf | 
anyone, and they learn just as much by copying 


- ing, given by 
The most frequent reason for not permitting copying, 8!" i 


st, Sever? 
A will get 


into even more trouble. 


26 











REACTIONS TO HOMEWORK 
yoy OF ag of others’ homework: The response to this ques- 
g, Copying A sharp increase in the 9th grade, where 82% 

jon again eae homework, while 33% of the 7th graders and 


state u 2 oih graders report that they copy. Reasons given for 
46% oF t 


copying ae ight be called mechanical 
concern what mig ? ir 

a. oe forgetting to do 1t, leaving tt at home, 

ie the assignment, not having the time to do it, 


b. 30% give inability to do the assignment as the tea- 
son for copying. 


c. The remaining pupils indicate that they wish to 
| avoid scolding and trouble, or that they do not fee] 
like doing it, or it is too long to do. 


The most frequent reasons for not copying homework fall into 
the following categories: | 


a. 46% involve practical considerations—such as, the 
homework may be wrong, the child won't gain any- 
thing, it won't help in a test, one can't do school 
work while copying homework. 


30% give reasons involving ethical considerations 
as, “not fair”: “not honest”; “it wouldn't be my 
CWR Works HT ayy, only cheating myself”: “I dont 


b. 


think it is right,” 
: 25% report that they do not copy homework be- 

cause they have no occasion to do so—i.e., they ask 
the teacher to explain it; the teacher will extuse 
them if they have a good reason; parents help when 
the chi d doesn’t understand the assignment; they 
would rath 


8. l “ spend that time talking to their friends. 
three r ncidence of 


homework done in school: Appiani 

pt ÅS mi ` many pupils report doing homework in schoo z iea 
for doj ght have cen expected, the most frequent reason Bt oi 
ime after omework in school is that the child will p= —_ 
icien ? for ot er pursuits or that other pursuits do no i 9 3 
aie °Mework, About 33% of the reasons fa 27 
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this category. Approximately 300% of the reas ae; 1954) 
work in school include such factors as bein e . oing ho 
by the teacher when the latter is a substitute ge mitted to be 
has clerical work to do, or when some time is lef arth teach 
period. Forgetting to do the homework, havin "at thee 0 th 
the text, misplacing the assignment or being hee a mi ing in 
tioned by 18% of the pupils. 8% of the reasons t tor it are Men. 
of improving the quality of the homework as wp. ~ dn the Nature 
I have to talk it over with others,” “? 1 45 too bard, 


The reasons for not doing homework in sch 
few children—15—+0 Categorize significantly. ave given by too 


9. Recourses when homework is too hard: 
questions on what the child does when the ae is ton 
whether parents help, and who else helps, turn pe 
To Question 6—"If the homework is too hard 
you do?” 40% of the replies indicate that 
13% ask their brothers or Sisters; 9% don 


in that case; 5% ask teachers for help. A Scattering of friends 


lessons on that question. In answering the direct question of 
whether patents help, 579% teply that they do. Since many of 
these children indicated that parents help only “sometimes,” the 
discrepancy between this figure and the 40% given above is 
probably not too significant. 


On the question of who else helps, 40% replied that they re- 
ceive help from friends and 33% from brothers and sisters. net 
we have a discrepancy between this reply and that to Se belle 
but in view of the fact that this question asks directly w i when 
and that a total of 26% either does not do the home or apple: 
it is too hard or looks it up, this discrepancy, again, is ato 
ciable. Here, too, other relatives friends, and neighbor 
as helping. ot be deli 

Distinct patterns for the type of help given eal telli i 
cated. It appears to take the form of showing, em pointin n 
looking over or checkin g, testing, asking p d the like- Th 
errors, simplifyng, helping the child to revise, 4 
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goswers . _a help, but one somehow gets the impression 
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HA CTIONS TO HOME WORK 


+s question are not only more specific than those to 


t on 


iç Jess emotion involved in reporting the kind of help 
¢ there 


thers than parents. In any event, any hope that home- 

en by 0 rages children to look up unknowns on their own is 

an m supported by these data, despite current emphasis 
n 


are 
oa arch procedures. 


roles played by parents in homework: In answer 

z (3 of whether parents remind pupils to do their home- 

= k 54% say that they do. Approximately 50% of the parents 
arii as looking over the homework. 


Parents’ opinions of homework, -as reported by these children, 
are diversified. The children’s statements of parents’ Opinions may 
be classified as follows: 


a. 54% report parent approval of homework, either in 
the form of a direct statement or in indirect state- 
ments that the parent is interested and wants the 
child to do it and to do it well. In replying to this 
question, an additional 169% mention that their 
parents help. Since the questionnaire provided other 
Opportunities for reporting such help, possibly it is 
mentioned here as an indication that parents ap- 
prove of the practice of giving homework. Among 
the replies: “They like it. They feel I know my work 
better.” “They approve because my brother is in the 
fourth grade and doesn’t know anything.” “It helps 

cep me busy and I don’t annoy them.” 


b. 11% of the parents are reported as critical of home- 
work in such comments as these: “They think such 
Hugnments aS copying amendments of the Con- 

tution are ridiculous.” "They don't think so much 

al homework because they think it is old-fashioned, 
and they say if you know your classwork, you don't 
need homework.” 


Wi ; 
the epee to the way in which parents help with homeworks 
ifl 5o highly individualized and diverse as tO 


t to Clace: f a cur- 
as a ege or a 
sif y. number mention a specialized aspect m 
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o ee . es POINTS [U “ne 
riculum area, as “In English, they tell me what n » 1954 
children indicate that their parents do not actual] Oun is» Man 
work, but rather explain the general principles : do the ho 7 
trate with examples other than those assigned a “volved, illus. 
ot look over the homework and give suggestions Westions 


That the help given by parents is not a] 

ciated is indicated by such replies as the town ae OF appre. 
put in improvements, if any.” “They try to be beti } EY try to 
aren't.” Another negative aspect of parents’ “t usually 
indicated in the replies of pupils who re 
help: “They don’t know how to do it” “They were t he 2; 

ferently from the way I learn.” “I learn is by myself if i g 
college, they can’t help me.” ee ee 


11. Children’s opinions of homework: 33 

53% of the girls, or approximately 43% ha emi a ; 
give qualified approval of homework. Among the qualifications a 
find: “It should not be given for all classes at the same time.” 
“During May and June we should have very little; so we can have 
more time to play outside.” “It is good if you understand it” 
“Teachers probably give homework so children can practice new 
work and brush up on old.” 30% of the entire group register dis- 
approval: “I sometimes think teachers give it just to be spiteful.” 
“I don’t believe in it since everyone checks answers before we give 
it im; so it doesn’t do any good.” “Children who are up to standard 
shouldnt have to do it.” “If children seek parents’ help, it does 
them no good.” 


12. Reasons for opinion of homework: The pupils oe 
have difficulty in rationalizing their opinions of homework. y 
merely rephrase their replies, being consistent, however, a : 
doing. Among those opposed to homework there 1s 2 „T e: 
the objection that it lessens time for play, TV and radio p108 
hobbies, and the like. 


13. Kind of homework assignment reported as 
Many of the replies to this question center aroun 
which homework is regarded as most helpful. : 
cited as most helpful, being mentioned by 41% tab elpful 
Social studies and English are reported as next ™ 


most helf d: 
the subj j 
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roreign languages and science are the other subjects 
10% e2 T'as helpful. Those citing mathematics frequently men- 
entione jes and problems. Such homework seems to be par- 
jon 632" f aJlenging as the following indicates: “I like the prob- 
ularly se you have to figure them out. You have to use your 
lems ne" wits while doing the example.” 
brains o plies which do not specify the subject, review work 
h » frequently mentioned as being helpful. Reports, as on 
bi r d articles, are cited as the next most helpful type of 


homework. 

14. Most enjoyable homework during current school year: In 
replying to this question, students make a distinction between 
homework which is helpful and homework which is enjoyable, 
67% giving different subjects or types of assignments from those 
they mention in replying to the question on most helpful home- 
work. The subjects in which the enjoyable homework assignment 
is cited as having been given are social studies and English, each 
being mentioned by about 25% of the pupils. Mathematics and 
science are noted by 18% and 12% of the pupils. 

The most enjoyable assignments cannot readily be classified. 
They include the following: “when we had to write an original 
story for our library period”; “when we had to write bad 
mings we did in shop”; “when the teacher gave us the 
a of 25 famous people and we had to find out what made 

m famous”; “when we had to find some famous person that 
Sience ewer = h one character or personality trait”; “doing 
Far periments at home”; “when we had to make up our own 

"s and answers in social studies”; “in group guidance we 


to lo ' a 
compass OR up a famous friendship”; “drawing designs witb : 
ma ‘2 mathematics”, “serving on a committee and writing 


-ws and 
ch as review. 
ne which show 


ore original 


Ppare l 

‘ ples ah routine kinds of assignments, 
ate imapin, o und most helpful, while assignments 
thinkin a ation on the teacher’s part and require 


e a 10 ec. 
ingenuity from children are more €n ye 


+ 20% 
Of the ren ections for making homework more profitable “ye 
Shorter, Pes here are to the effect that E be discon- 
7 Ave children recommend that home 31 
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HIGH Poy 
tinued altogether. Another 359% w sor Tees NTS (June, 1954) 
interesting and worth-while. Suggestions TE be m 
ject, such as a drawing showing how we x ience ia 
breathe.” “Make homework interestin g by o fro mi i nima), 
reward for the best homework.” “Homework oak some Ring ol 
current interests of the students.” “Lessen repeat at deal wis} the 
the same problems in math.” “Let homework b „rework, like 
way you feel as if you have no homework at Gen în such 
you have.” @ all, even though 
Fifteen per cent mention the need for havin ihe- ae | 
explained when it is given, a suggestion a oiber of hiaai 
en 


offered in replying to previous questions. Among the replies he 
S here 


are these: “Explain the work before you vie i» 7 

make the work clearer.” pih 9 % oer in, 2 should 
given only when and as needed: “Give homework when na p 
dren need it badly, not just to keep them busy after school n ee 
teacher should not give homework when a class is bad.” "Find 
what the children need most and assign it as homework.” “Hoa 
work should be based on class work, and individual assignments 
should be given out to improve those pupils who don’t understand 
the work too well.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS. ‘That the junior high school young- 
sters who replied to this questionnaire are doing some sound think- 
ing about values and practices in homework is readly apparent 
from the citations given. In fact, their insights and practical judg: 
ments are, in many instances, of such high order as to strengthen 
the writer's belief that more widespread use should be made of 
these qualities by those who work with children, whether as ¢¢™ 
cators or otherwise. Certainly, the assignment of homework abt 
activity which lends itself to joint planning by ch none a 
teachers, if its maximum benefits are to be attained. a be 
incidental, routine, and one-sided approach is inadequate i 
relevant objectives. | 

A large number of children and parents have an acc®P” 
tude towards homework, even when unfavorable oinen, these 
pressed. As a matter of fact, the writer’s exper << r: simila! 
parents has been that they demand homework. Probat i reckoned 
attitude prevails in many communities, and it shoul 


n acceptant p 
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pp REACTIONS TO HOMEWORK ——— 
yDY 


‘her of not it originates in a regard for tradition, or in 
with whe see children profitably occupied after school, or in a 
desire a fi that homework will result in better subject mas- 
direct ni her marks. Thus, homework poses problems which not 
tery a0 a» developmental and curricular, but entail good school- 
a ty relations as well. 
on problems may take different forms and necessitate dif- 
solutions in different schools, T hey are important enough, 
—_ +o merit exploration and focalization by teachers, super- 
w ‘ parents, and children in conferences, group guidance and 
subject periods, assembly discussions, and parents association 
meetings. 

The recommendations which follow, while they arise directly 
from the replies of the particular group questioned, are undoubted- 
ly of more general applicability. Unquestionably, too, many are al- 
ready in effect in our schools, while others may sound too obvious 
for mention. All are included, however, in order to give a com- 
prehensive picture and to demonstrate that the criticisms which 
these youngsters express are neither baseless nor unanswerable. 


1. A schedule for days on which given subjects may 
be assigned as homework should be worked out in each 
school, by its Curriculum Council or other group, in 
order to avoid overburdening pupils. Teachers should 
have a common understanding of aims, values, and 
desirable practices in homework. Arrangements for pub- 
licizing and sharing effective assignments should be set 
me Two or more teachers of any one class could profit- 
r y plan a joint assignment which would integrate cuf- 
Se um areas, in order to make homework more intet- 

] ng and more functional. An example would be the 
Planning of a well-balanced Sunday dinner for four an 
E Computation of its cost, using different supermarket 

Wspaper ads, 


2, The checki . 

ing and marking of ho 

s fut on a systematic and uniform basis and its ja x 
S Calculation of report card marks carefully ae 


mined, Here, certai nly, is an opportunity for pupils to 


ici ive as 
Participate, Moreover, remediation should receive 33 


mewor k should 
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much attention for homework as it does for č 


lass w 
3. Homework should have an eq sil ork, 


relation to class work and should be carefully en tible 
difficulties anticipated, and methods for ‘oe “ined, 
them elicited from the children or Suggested rar 

teacher. To help effect this, ample time stands RC 
allowed for the giving of the assignment in adva Ps 
the end of the period. aco oi 


4. Assignments should be varied, with a 
balance between review-drill-practice assig 
mofe imaginative work. Children find he] 
ments which require filling in blanks o 
questions at the end of a chapter, but they 


planned 
OmMents and 
pful assign- 
r answering 
enjoy assign- 


ments in which the text is used as a springboard for 


more original thinking. 


5. As far as possible, assignments should be per- 


sonalized and expressed in real-life terms. Mathematics 
and science are least often mentional as enjoyable as- 
signments, although they abound in Opportunities for 
such departures from routine as: 


a. working out the proportions when half of a recipe 
is needed 


b. checking the family’s bill for gas and electricity 
c. describing an invention or a medical or scientific 
discovery the world needs . 

d. writing an account of “My Day” by a paramecium 


e. describing three constellations visible that evening 
and how they were recognized 


6. Opportunity should be provided for parents oe 
real interest in homework to be directed into mote cf i 
tive channels than its present predominating am a 
routine supplementation of the teacher’s efforss © 5 
sure subject mastery, with an inevitable feeling © ni 
part of the parents that they are doing a hs 
work. Some of the suggestions given above ten 


selves to such an objective. 


Dr 
ra 
i 


J “ne, 1954) 
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Assignments of the sort cited above would make 
7. more difficult. Thus, one phase of the problem 
r development which the widespread prac- 
ying poses would receive attention. Ap- 
ly, since relatively few mention it, the ethical 
arent a ts of copying are either not recognized or not 
impli T these youngsters. We who deal with adoles- 
faced 4 aware of the inexorable compulsions of peer- 
cen = and belongingness, but so seriously undesirable 
loya e ce must not go unheeded, either from the point 
ter of upgrading of children’s values or of that of 
‘he revision of methodology. 


of characte 
rice of COP 


8 In connection with the foregoing, assignments 
should be planned which enable pupils to work to- 
gether in groups of two or more. In a foreign language, 
for instance, two pupils might be assigned the prepara- 
tion of a telephone call as for the purpose of planning 
an outing. In an English class, each pupil might be 
assigned the writing of a short, illustrated letter to a 
sick classmate, all the letters to be pasted together and 
rolled up to make a round robin. 


9. Work done in class should not be designated as 
homework. Possibly, a rare emergency will necessitate 
an unsupervised work-period, but work designated as 
homework should be done at home. Once the school 
permits some homework to be done in school, confusion 
is inevitably engendered as to the proper place for it. 


10. Departmental schedules and teacher-shortages 
Which necessitate many and large classes make it dif- 
cult to individualize homework. Nevertheless, such si 
Vidualization is not impossible. With a gradual an 
z- Petimental approach, practical solutions = as- 
ri Provisions of options, in the way of sow er ht 
pitts or of additional volunteer homewors, MS 


i beginning step. 


i Snments requiring long - 
Might be given. An oas > would be the comparison 


g ACTIONS TO HOMEWORK 
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of actual weather conditions With Newspaper. pag: 
TV forecasts over a period of a month, A f; adio, and 
stance 1s an insect or other collection. urther in. 


12. Homework assignments should have a der. 
and constructive purpose. Given as punishme Cfinite 
arouse antagonism and other undesirable At, they 
towards school. attitudes 


13. Children, and probably patents 
from advice directed towards the bettermer, = .! Profit 
place, and work habits so that the greatest Soaik 
benefits are derived from homework. p 


14. Teachers of shop, music, art, and the 
be included in any program of improvement of home. 
work practices. A teacher of sewin g, for instance, might 
ask girls to bring in newspaper ads of clothing which 
would make an attractive Easter or gtaduation en- 
semble. A teacher of home economics might ask her 
pupils to bring in a schematic representation of a 


refrigerator showing best places for storing a list of 
designated foods. 


15. Possibly, weather conditions should be con- 
sidered in assigning homework. Consideration in the 


like should 


way of a short assignment for a sunny day following . 


several days of inclement weather for instance, will 
undoubtedly do much for student morale. 


—— e—a 


BY THEIR SIGNATURES SHALL YOU KNOW THEM 


The boy in his teens... .. I am positive. 

The man in his twenties. .I know. 

The man in his thirties. . .I think I know. 

The man in his forties. . .I wish I knew. 

The man in his fifties. .. .I don’t know. 7 of 
The man in his sixties... . Ah, to have the positiveness 


—Contributed by Jack ail 


youth. 


ed ycational Inbreeding—Breaking Out of qa 
bs Circ e 

Vicio Jim M. GLICKSMAN 

“a School of Science 


f my best friends are not teachers. Unfortunately, most 
Some © 


of them are! ‘ante ih h i 
e, 1939 was not simply the year when one dollar was 
For e dollar . . . it was the year I was appointed. Adding 
orth = years of prior “subbing,” I find that for nineteen years 
iot beet living, adapting, and evolving in the unique environ- 
i of a high school teacher. 


Fven within this special environment, my associates, through 
an inevitable process of natural selection, tended towards further 
specialization. My best friends were not just teachers—they were 
generally other mathematics teachers like myself. 


A young lady, the wife of a physician, recently remarked to 
me, “Any time I want a perfectly horrible evening, I invite eight 
other doctors to my home.” Substitute “teachers” for “doctors” and 
think of the evenings we have given our non-teaching wives! 


I must hasten to add that my horizons have not been as re- 
stricted as those of some teachers I know. I’ve been lucky. The 
Board of Education has broadened my environment a little bit, by 
“cessing me into a variety of schools at approximately five year 
intervals. Unlike my less fortunate colleagues, some of whom have 
actually served in one school for over 30 years, I have at least 

“a atound”—but withal, still among teachers! 


ANDING UNIVERSE. More recently, I broke out of the 
ape Circle in a more satisfactory and more satisfying nae 
mo E ent of a High School Teacher Fellowship*, I spent s 
0 mr ú totally different environment, engaging in a mae 
individua Esigned to “enrich (me) as a liberally : n ar 
btoad 2d to enable me to see my own teaching ue 


: Ids of 
kowlegpe i tive, particularly in relation to other fe 


opa 


e ‘on. This 
ticle ind for the Advancement of Education—Ford se ar 
“Ce Possible by funds granted by the aforem 37 
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rganizat 
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My specific Program included, amon 
industrial and governmental research o 
versities, engineering and medical sch 
lunched, and associated with engine 
cists, astronomers, economists, biolo 
liated with business, government, 
and social institutions. 


` S, Visi 
ers “t and Conve ay 
TS, mathematician tseq 
ists, and 3 


NEW ASSOCIATIONS. During one thre 


3 C-Wwee 
example, I attended a class in electronic com K per 


i ye es 
L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md.: a AON ai _ e Glenn 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; an anal ti ; 
United States Quartermasters Depot, Chicago, I Ls an oa a 
and technical consultant from N. X: of the pro ne 
ming staff of the U.S. Naval Aviation Supply Office in Phila 
delphia, Pa.; several special representatives from IBM branches in 
Washington, California, and N. Y.; several mathematicians (from 
Southern Services, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; the Lummus Company, 
N. Y.); and others. I was the only teacher in the group. I hada 
remarkable Opportunity to get points of view from this important 
non-teaching professional group on many matters. These included 
the role of mathematics and science in our modern highly com- 
plex and technical society. 


NEW FIELDS. On another occasion an interview with a promi- 
"e =. bridge Mass., 
nent contemporary mathematician at M.LT. in Cam pw? 

e eo ital in Boston 
resulted in my visiting Massachusetts General Hospi f electro- 
to confer with severa] medical researchers in the field 7 lication 
encephalography. I not only learned about SE PH ment 
of recently developed mathematical techniques to i mee expeti 
brain wave research—I was also keenly aware _, ime whet 
encing these fascinating developments at precisely 1 would prob 
(but for the good offices of the Ford ar pane conferen? 
ably be attending a general (or perhaps ja. D ast. 
on the problem of the not-so-slow-learner-who-is-n 


NEW EXPERIENCES. Although the fellowship 
38 
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NAL INBREEDING 
specific requirement as to amount of Study or 
t I have attended classes totaling about 120 hours 
‘on and have traveled more than 1000 miles in about 
ae I have studied such diverse subjects as the rela. 
palf a s ematics to Western culture and the principles of elec- 
jon of mat tation. I have renewed several old acquaintanceships 
nic compu classmates and students outside the school system, 
ith former ed in fundamental research in such fields as elec- 
who are mpe magnetism, microwaves, cryogenics (low tem- 
a ome na), astronomy, and relativity theory. I have 
rature P "a a number of prominent scientists, authors and te- 
a ts. I have traveled, attended conferences, visited 
wA sites, museums, libraries, and laboratories. 

Only once during the Six months did I attend a gathering of 
high school teachers. This was a get-together (arranged by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education) of all the High School 
Teacher Fellows in the New York area last fall. Needless to say, 
they expressed unanimous delight at the opportunity to break out 
of their traditional pedagogic atmospheres. 


an 
impose 
-+ J find tha 


NEW PERSPECTIVE. I should not be at all surprised if during 
the semester’s exposure to a broader environment, I absorbed 
more new ideas about the proper objectives and appropriate con- 
tent of my subject field than I had in two decades of “shop talk 
with other mathematics teachers in my school cafeteria, at depart- 
eral meetings, at panels and conferences sponsored by p 
UDJeCt association. I certainly learned of areas of application 0 
mathematics which are completely unknown to most mathematics 
nachers, | learned of new developments in mathematics whi ai 
PF ot have Zot from half a dozen alertness courses. I — J 
sci ^nd glimpse of ideas and advances in mee? Bf: 
nis hich will profoundly alter the technology and s 
ation of the future. 


i agogic 
pin aps best of all, I removed my nose from the a 
and n long enough to seek new horizons, neW pe 

i associations, 
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The Student-Teacher Problem* 


HERBERT PERLMAN 
Stuyvesant High Schoo] 


_ The problem of the student teache 
tions as to merit the serious considerati uch pr 
In the old days when teachers-in-training yia whe. . p 
the privilege of a year’s apprenticeship, the social se ttitively for 
ment was assured at least of a person quite cony Studies depan 
scholarship and content in the field. The Bitlet With the 
some semblance of professional recognition in that hee had 
ber of the school staff and participated in al] the merce yee 
teacher pursues in his daily work. In addition, a F ara ce that a 
feel fairly certain that the neophyte was comparatively seit: could 
in the field of pedagogy. Such things as lesson plinnias trained 
tion, summarization, and application were not meaningless 1a 
with which the teacher-in-trainin g first came into contact when 
began his work in the high school. Rather were they an ap : 
ceptive foundation upon which the chairman could build. In Ae 
the teacher-in-training was to all intents and purposes the resident 
intern for that year. 


How radically the situation has changed can be seen readily 
when one observes the practices and realities of. today. More often 
than not the student teacher is mediocre in scholarship, lacks the 
knowledge of simple fundamentals of lesson planning and organi- 
zation, and has been trained in theories and ideas quite different 
from what he finds when he works in the secondary school to 
which he has been assigned. 


A few examples illustrating these points will suffice to high 
light the difficulties and problems that exist today. In one ©" 
student teacher took the same written test (short-answet aul 
that was given to the class that he was observing. The eiin 
teacher of that class (he was the chairman of the i nother 
reported that the student teacher had failed miserably. it the 
student teacher asked me, “Where can I get information 
Taft-Hartley law? I know it has something to do wit e cooperate 
don’t know much about it.” In still a third instance t 


r has reache d 





ais 
m ing of the Association of Ch 
*Originally presented as a talk at a meeting O 
men of Social Studies, 
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TEACHER PROBLEM 


d that the student teacher could not explain to 
was teaching the procedure involved in the impeach- 
ial e ‘dent of the United States. Such appalling examples 
of a le times by teachers and chairmen reveal a deplor- 
r Jedine in scholarship. 

able term student teachers from different colleges have 
then have not been trained or shown how to prepare 
lan. In several instances I have heard student teachers 
a lesson P3 mocratic class environment you cannot have a lesson 
say; Es — must evolve from student interests and activities. 

por ont know in advance what the class is going to do.” 


g sfUDENT 
e orte 


reported that 


CAUSES OF ANGUISH AND CHAGRIN. When we view the 
problem from the angle of the college supervisor or critic teacher 
we find much that causes anguish and chagrin to many of us. All 
too often, college supervisors of student teachers in social studies 
have been individuals whose major field has not been that subject. 
Speaking from my own experience, I have met college super- 
visors who have majored in philosophy, in English, in foreign 
languages, coming to advise and guide the student teacher in a 
social studies lesson. One college supervisor stated, “As to content 
I leave that to you. I’m only concerned with him as a prospective 
teacher.” I was flabbergasted when one college sent as a supervisor 
4 young Ph.D. candidate who, at the time he came to observe the 
student teacher, was awaiting notice of his own classroom teaching 
test for the regular high school license. 


Nor has the picture a bright spot from the standpoint a il 
high school, In many cases the chairman has practically wes an 
hands of the entire problem. In one high school the — eres a 
ereeted the student teacher with the following words: a fe 
= of the teachers in the department. Go down the ieee fee is 
E member whether he wants you as the student ae — who 
doce In other schools the cooperating teacher 1S an shen it now 
. SX t protest vigorously enough, or else is one whose ing teacher 
ka à fotation basis. Then again, many @ a M teacher 
OWS little or noth; bout how to guide the stude h t 
Wished upon hi ig BOONS BE back there and we hen 
Semed to n him for the term. “Sit ba eceived whe 


acher f 
e the approach many a student teac 41 
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he came to observe. As one chairman Stated, “We ar 4] 


e . 5 e e 
licensed to teach children, not prospective teachers,” trained and 


The viewpoint of the cooperating teacher has bee 
pressed by the rewards or remunerations he receives for h; 
From the school—little or nothing. From the college IS Work 
vote of thanks. Particularly galling is the fact that the Perhaps 
leges charge almost $20 a point for work that they do oe ca Col. 
but rather shift to the cooperating teacher. In addition erst 
operating teacher must find time (usually taken from ‘hi € co- 
unassigned or lunch period) to do the necessary conference ro 
so essential in the guidance of the student teacher. Final] ae 
is little or no articulation or coordination between the coll a 
supervisor and the cooperating high school teacher. All too often 
the aims of the college course taken along with student teachin 
are a secret hidden in the recesses of the ivy towers of the chat 
of education of the various colleges. Apparently each college has 
its own goals and trains its teachers accordingly. 


is own go i Hence we find 
situations in which student teachers, prepared at the college for the 


core curriculum-experience curriculum approach, come to observe 
and teach the Herbartian five-step developmental lesson. 


n furt 
for h her de. 


FEASIBLE PROGRAM. A sound principle is that suggestions 
for improvement should þe capable of accomplishment. Hence the 
suggestions I wish to offer to meet these serious criticisms of the 


student teaching program will be those that can be employed with- 
out too much difficulty. 


First, the prospective social studies teacher should be given 2 
well-rounded course on the college level which would include : 
judicious distribution of courses in history, economics, a 
geography, psychology, and sociology. I feel further that col ~ 
should follow the procedure which is current at City College. wa 
content courses are taught by the various liberal arts me e 
only the education courses are taught by the education a rolek 
This would assist greatly in restoring the old standards of $ 
ship to which we were once accustomed. se in 

Second, the courses in education should include a cher in 


matetials of instruction. The various syllabi appears t t the 
Albany or by our own Board are availble to the colleges: 
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HER PROBLEM— 

ke a course aS prerequisite to student 
o ow day-by-day lessons based on these 
"je textbooks and other materials cur- 


ypeNt-TEAĆ 


ve S 
ospet" which he prt 
acne stud p kanis 
(0 iy in in = ` ri must be an individual who is 
hird, the cose n. He should, if at all possible, be the college 
social studies Dee hos course given at the college to these stu- 
astructor in the ee d be part of a team, the other two members 
Jent teachers. He cooperating teacher and the student teacher. Con- 
of which ate a bers should occur frequently—and cer- 


e mem 
ie ine . e ati at teaching made by the student teacher 
tainly arte 


i is present. 
piahi r a a a a EECHER should be one who is vitally 
, Eat " hel ing others. Such traits as leadership, ability in 
vaio = ne all a kindly cooperative spirit are map 
ro for the person who is to be father, ae es 
eon guide for the college student who will work w1 


for that term. : iti 

Fifth, the cooperating teacher should be given nm 
his work. One period daily should be assigned for co: p ile 
the student teacher. This period, if administrate l Pike 
should be one of his five regular teaching periods. If mp ae 
it definitely should be in lieu of a building assignment. seemed 
college, recognition must also be granted. -= ede Queens 
anomalous to me that a cooperating teacher just ae oe line, in 
line teceived nothing while one just the other side p e Perhaps 
sau county, is given a course or courses at the co liege staff, 
including the cooperating teacher as a member oi ap for 
with proper citation and use of this by the coop en 
Promotion or other professional reasons, might r : 1 year's ne 

_ Sixth, the student teaching program should be for uld be 


sho 
On. In addition, the assignment of each student a - 
mated thtee times that year, so that he can mn school 
vith types of schools: a school with a bright pop . Thus he 
woul ’ ull student population, a vocation which he will ulti- 
mat : S^in experience in the type of school 19 
“Y find himself on regular license. 
$ venth, th 
tude 


t 


‘nator of 
rainator 
irate a coo 
is rotation system would ae feld under the 
teachers working at the Board an 43 
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direct supervision of one of the superintendents 
keep an eye on the entire program and a 
the Board, the schools, and the colleges, 
I feel strongly that the colleges and the hi ay i 
working through the coordinator and the chairmen co divis n 
correct the evils existent in the program today to ¢ “a Cctively 
student teaching will really provide well-trained youn sag 
for our school children. 8 tea 


June, 1954) 

- He wo 

ct as a liaison ofa fo 
t 


Chers 


—_—«»—_— 


SAY IT LIKE THIS 


1. The Hand of the Law is most conspicuous today by its out- 
stretched palm. 


2. When fathers are asked to shell out, children usually expect 
more than peanuts. 


3. Every person should be judged by his intent and not by his 
accent. | 


4, Many a man with clear vision sometimes makes a spectacle 
of himself. 


5. Good Humor often makes suckers of us all. 


6. The handwriting on the wall usually means that there af 
youngsters about. 


—Contributed by Joseph Schroff 








that 





the Doctoral Crisis 
ER 


a DIC School 50, Brooklyn 
U 

f the 1953-1954 school year the Super- 
ing the a A mk e the seventh in a series of surveys 
tendent of Sc er the subjects for study by doctoral candidates 
"dt m rk City teaching staff. The results of the latest 
mai in a circular distributed to the various 
and to the doctoral candidates themselves. It is 
that this article is concerned. 


_ In these times of attack upon the very 
FEW = rae public education, it would seem logical to 
Ta educators would be looking to their laurels and to 
ies the better to maintain their positions and to return 
or Whole communities have been aroused against per- 
sonalities and methods employed by their school systems. This = 
happened in Pasadena and in Denver, and it could happen A i 
where. Thus it becomes important to evaluate the results of the 
survey conducted by Superintendent Jansen in the New York a 
schools. The number of responses may or may not indicate the 
total of personnel engaged in doctoral studies, since the ai 
to the survey was purely voluntary. Yet it is reasonable to — 
that the number responding approximates quite closely the to 
number so engaged. | 


A total of 109 individuals responded, and are at p er 
gaged in some phase of work leading to the granting at AE If 
or the Ed.D. degree. Why is the number so fantastically sere the 
percentage figures would serve to bring home the pee ute 
number so engaged, then the percentage is .0029, ae ee 
On a total teaching staff of 37,000. In other vo i RES a 

€ teachers in every thousand in our city system le ding to the 
Working at graduate studies beyond the master’s rer wee 
ne This is shocking information, esp pe hel standards 
for ership in public education is recognized, an her than in most 
other achers and administrators are so much a 

ki atge American cities. -p doctoral studies OO" 
and S important to evaluate the role which The two degre” 
should play in the training of teachers. 45 
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am O 
granting teacher training institutions in jai June, 195 HB poct? tivities reduce the time available for gradu- 
Our cit 4] , infra, These ac oie á : 

requirements for the doctorate, but in general th ave van „gtside 10 S he point where the responsibilities of matriculation 
extent that they call for the successful com i CY confor ‘ying # sudies 10 | al m of courses, with all the attendant field and 
credits beyond the master’s, a project or thee me ah to 6 zi rescribe mam too great a burden. 

departmental requirements, professional experie BA lan age and jprary WO” ublic education has its counterpart in the broad 
character references. Both Teachers College, Colu me and strong e attack oe is at present aimed at intellectuals of various 
and New York University are recognized leaders > University „weep Of e he doctor of philosophy is sometimes a target of 
teacher training. They maintain on their fac the field of descriptio suspicion, whose teachings are subject to the scrutiny 


ulties the ul : 


5 rision 
bject matter, Their a 


ve pressure groups, and whose station in life is the butt of 
of various P factured for the occasion by the educated and the un- 
jokes pm Small wonder, then, that teachers prefer the com- 
* anonymity afforded the many holders of the master’s de- 


gree tO the rather embarrassing prominence which the doctorate 
seems to give. 


TO MAKE THE DOCTORATE ATTRACTIVE. The Board of 
Education would be well-advised to inquire further into this seri- 
ous problem. Educational leaders are not developed by chance, 
nor are they kept in the system by vague and intangible honors. 
Too much reliance is placed upon the intrinsic attractiveness of 
erudition and too little attention is paid to the fact that New York 
City is competing for its educational leaders with hundreds of 
forward-looking communities all over this country. If we want 
trained people in our supervisory staff—if we want new blood 
and fresh thinking—if we want the best trained and the best 
qualified people for our children, then it is incumbent upon us fo 


a further training attractive, financially possible, and worth- 
é, 


er in the field of education and su 
course offerings are extremely wide, and th Me 

programs of study. Their requirements for we da oy after 3) 
high, but the standards set for teachers by our Board of smtedly 
would seem to qualify all but a relatively smal] ms Education 
further graduate study. Thus the answer to the pauciora for 
toral candidates lies not in the institutions available to the i 
rather in other areas. emaa 


THE DETERRENTS. The most important deterrent to further 
graduate study, for many teachers, is the lack of incentive. Our 
City system offers no automatic salary differential for credits com- 
pleted beyond the master’s, even though several of the regular 
salary steps are conditional upon the completion of readiness 
courses. There are no inducements for teachers to channelize these 
readiness courses into work leading to a doctorate. Many other 
cities and communities, such as Camden, N. J., offer salary differ- 
entials for accredited work beyond the master’s. : 
Another reason for the lack of interest on the part 0 teachers 
is that the pursuit of a doctoral degree is an expensive 2 
Conservative estimates place the cost, in course and regista 4 
fees alone, at well beyond fifteen hundred dollars, assumin S th 
one begins his doctoral studies with the master’s in his p o in- 
Aside from this considerable investment of money, mer wi 
° ° hers are busy 
volved an investment of time. Many of our teac f 


I suggest, j — f Education be 
, Just as a beginning, that the Board o 

tanted the authority, and the necessary funds, to award nyn 

: scholarships or partial scholarships to teachers one ie 

I i a of initiating and completing doctoral stu dollars for 

Pose a salary differential of at least five hundr in further 


€ hol A te ai interest 
Study, ders of the doctorate. This will stimulate ee who already 


ers 
O ‘ 
ficant portion” sis 


various out-of- ivities, while a signi and raj i 
us ou school activities, 5 vo ati SOD plement A p raise the morale and effectiveness of t of progress in 
find it necessary to use their after-school tim nets, who WO | n r egtee. In reaching out for higher levels mean the 
i. teac , ho s : ot n 
regular salary. Thus it is that many young e for ache Work in which we are engaged, we must N the highest 


duate schoo", ves reached 


otherwise be ha and eager to attend gra 


to forego this training because they find 1 
supplement their small beginning salaries W1 
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t0 leve 
ssaty enc, ents of thos hemse 
: e who have the 

more Wationa] mt ho h 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Exceptional motion picture ; 
S reviewed 
—— of the School and Theatre C ea emcee Y the 
Ssoctation o f Teachers of English. Consul 2e, New York lm 
sentative for further details.) t your STC ~ City 
= Tebre. 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS (Summe T 
r lerm) 


Jean-Pierre Barrot of UNESCO is di 

; is directi 

— and use throughout the world fie. rae of the 

- olescents. If you’re going to be in Switzerland Of children and 

earn more about them at the Locarno Film fen. July YOu can 
al. 


Somewhat nearer home in Jul . 
adaptation of one of those fae rtra peg thee film 
ages. The distinguished director Luis Bunuel has r gaings to al 
tures of Robinson Crusoe (United Artists) an ex oe: ot Aa 
not jolt those who recall Defoe with nostalgia pe that will 
cinate those who desire cinematic originality Ot 


Bunuel took his company, includin AW 
Abbey Players (Crusoe) sol jou Fereander ari = oie 
=y a semi-tropical island off the Pacific coast “of vee 
h — ng Pap me an ber ep oer with an English sound- 
ee mellen, a Pee o i of Defoe’s own words. Faced with 
te inh We ct ing Crusoe alone on the screen for 60 
hee Fatnome da nutes, Bunuel telescoped or omitted many of 
| famous descriptions of Crusoe’s ingenious adaptations to his 

environment, retaining some of the. most dramatic — growing 
wheat and baking bread, learning to live in a society of insects 
and small animals, building a canoe for a vain attempt to escape: 
Before the appearance of the single footprint on the sand, Bunuel 
concentrates on the emotional implications of the situation. 
is the man outside society, doomed to madness unless he can 8 
comfort from within. All this may seem uneventful an tedious a 
children, who will perk up with the entrance of the cannibi i 
Friday, and the mutineers. But it will offer some remark? es 
moments to imaginative adolescents: Crusoe’s fevered m8 m a 
of his Puritan father; his symbolic emergence from the se? ils 
cave-dweller’s torch; his awe-inspiring cries to the echoing 
of the island. 
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NTEREST 
pps Aftet reading the reports of more than a hundred 
(post script sight to twelve who attended previews of Adven- 
erie sin son Crusoe with their teacher-parents, we see that 
pres OF ng about the picture on several counts. We under- 
ge W ited ppeal of the color, the photography, and the acting. 
simated -ated the charm of the cannibals. It is clear that we do 
cnow how to spell cannibals. Worst of all, we missed sub- 
gat ever recien and failed to recognize what was important in 
a" “Byerything was interesting but there were no boring 
ia » as one boy put it. “What I Liked Least’? NOTHING,” 
x ja girl. “What I liked best,” wrote one reviewer, “was the 
at and the dog. What I l 


and the dog died.” ) 
THREE ABOUT PEOPLE (Current Recommendations) 


What is so extraordinarily moving in three films we've seen 
recently derives not from their makers’ artistry, though it is con- 
siderable in each case, but from the absolute quality of goodness 
in the people who are the subjects of the films. 

In The Unconquered — Helen Keller in Her Story (Guild 
Theatre) we see, for something less than an hour, one of the most 
remarkable human beings now alive. The impression is so intense 
that we could not perhaps take it for more than an hourat a time. Of 
m you know why Helen Keller is unique—but until you have 
: an to her strange voice and to Polly Thomson's quick, lilting 
ae ation of her words, always brilliant and poetic words, and 

: pa choked by that self-made voice—you have not anien 
as aey of handicap. And until you have watched her smite 

, n not felt the beauty of her genius. 
genius a T only for ideas, people, ' 
lip e ife itself. In the film (which 1s made up a 
in het on and scenes of Helen ome e 4 
W and on her travels all over the e 
cube lights up more than her own darkness ll 
or buys ane villager who is blind ane wyith 2 
listens to 4 at in Bendel’s or discusses P° p a Grahams 
Studio, of a vibrations of modern dance a buries het face in 

“i ttes the dishes Polly has washed, “life 
she is the essence of the goodness of lite. 


e 
We overest 


action, languages 1 1S $ 
of newsree 
nt years 
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The Unconquered is narrated b 
; K š e, 19 
mentary is by James Shute, who E a j i sell. The A 
documentaries. We are indebted to Nancy Ha ° March of Tig 
of bringing Helen Keller to the screen as A for the ide 
i fa 


The people who are so moving in the film W 


(Brandon Films) come from many countries i Without End 
> e na 


not remember. As Dr. Shuster of Hunter, who is cha; mes We do 
airm 


U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, has said: an Of the 


(World Without End) ., , gs ; . 
ture and tells a powerful story , í Peai hon On pic- 
tion—for here is the actual account o f UN ESCO EAA 
WHO, and UNICEF at work in the field p Ag 
together the talents of persons from many üu is 
help millions of human beings find their own way of 


of the dreadful cycle of hun j 
~ ee f Ser, poverty, disease, and 


Made by Paul Rotha and Basil Wright for UNESCO. th; 
mentary was filmed in Mexico and Thailand. Rothe, sock 
the Indian village of Tarascan on Lake Patzcuaro, photographed 
not only the beauty of mountains and water, superbly expressive 
faces and laughing children, but the problems of a receding lake, 
dwindling fish supply and lack of water for irrigation on the 
plateaus. Wright, in Thailand, photographed not only ancient 
temples and elephants in teak-forests but weed-choked waterways 
and children dying of yaws. 


World Without End, though almost universally admired for 1 
beauty of scene and face, its pictures of dance and music and cu 
ture in both lands, is considered in some quarters to be puzzling * 
an exposition of social problem and social remedy, perhaps went 
of the way the film shuttles back and forth between Mexico af 
Thailand. We did not find it puzzling. Goodness is simp Le he 
Aristotle who said that?—and into the Mexican village * nso’ 
Thailand village the same sort of people came, under the D “nile 
ship of UNESCO: the student teams from ten ma tries. 
away, the young adults and the specialists from many E to us’ 
They cut the children’s hair and taught the mothers Gener? 
DDT and wash and feed the babies; they showed the 
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eir problems by using the knowledge and experi- 

pow £0 ne em live near lakes; they gave shots ae de 
once of or iih yaws and in ten days transformed a village from 
children fife. In their plain and friendly way they shook hands, 
jeath ¢ J information, worked, and went away to do the same 
g At the end of the film we see them at a meeting of the 


ra sw York, listening to Lucas Ortiz, director of CREFAL 


in Mexico: | 
We must confront disease with health; poverty with 
sbundance; ignorance with knowledge; hate with 
brotherhood; war with peace. 
“For all persons who have become discouraged by the political 
complexities facing the international organization’—to quote Dr. 
chuster again—W orld Without End makes an emphatic simple 
statement about people in the UN who are enlisted in the service 


of human need. 


Teachers who want to use this film in its 45-minute classroom 
version, which is available for rental and sale, should communi- 
cate with Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
(CI 6-4868). 


The third film we’d like to recommend is one of the most 
extraordinary we've ever seen—Robert Bresson’s Diary of a Coun- 
ry Priest, from the novel by Georges Bernanos. A masterpiece 
a a director who turned to films from painting, = i 
Te st intensely private” films, demanding from the v1 g 

Wis ration on a single character presented in close-ups. 
‘ys actor Claude Laydu is brilliant as the young priest—tortul® » 
ó Mia exalted. The small Artois village becomes i amt 
ie, “rer drama presented with great artistry of ca hak 

ough i: ba nderfully sensitive face haunts the 7 “A m” 
Winitiate gion in many scenes is not oe ace fee 

Motion pi the purity of the character is transcen’ =r angst 
Diar Pictures have given us so powerful a stu 7. mj 

SW York Country Priest (Brandon Films) was * 

at the Fifth Avenue Cinema. 
said for us 


h : 
by So “t we felt about these motion pictures bas einem is the 


Merset Maugham in The Summing Up: 51 
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es TICE 
only value that seems in this world em Lune, 19 

: A r of appearance 34) 
claim to be an end in itself. Virtue is its own rewa rE: to haye an 
to have reached so commonplace a conclusion ioe == ashamed 
for effect I should have liked to end my book ‘ike "AY insting 
and paradoxical announcement or with a cynicism hart Startling 
would have recognized with a chuckle as characterj ic We $ 
have little more to say than can be read in any cop ame It see I 
from any pulpit. I have gone a long way round A; r or heard 
everyone knew already.” COver what 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High se, | 
00 





oa 


MR. SYDNEY SMITH AND FRIENDS 


To someone who had grown fatter: “I didn’t half see you when 
we met last year.” 


To his doctor, who had advised him during an illness to take 
a walk on an empty stomach: “Whose?” ` 


To Longman the publisher: “I can’t accept your invitation be- 
cause my house is full of country cousins. I wish they were onc 
removed.” 


To a lady acquaintance who asked whether it was hot enougl 
for him: “Hot! It is so hot I should like to take off my skin 
sit in my bones.” 


—The Smith of Smiths (Hesketh Pearson) 


Education in the News 


‘And wuths divine came mended from that tongue,” 
"An 


who participate in the overall program of education, 
ose chers, administrators, and supervisors, would do well 
notably ae that old Socratic saw to read, “Know thy student.” 
to patap ils spend less than one hour a day in a class, and for 

Our th though we are aware peripherally of the other twenty- 
many © en the sun rises and sets between the late and dismissal 
= i single period. That tiny portion of personality exchange 

n teacher and pupil, in spite of the cumulative effect of 
— is yet as nothing compared with the life, drama, 
d r Ae ent, dreams, and frustrations that are constantly churning 
a people in the remaining twenty-three hours. 
yo a price we pay for subway-circuit education as opposed to the 
intensely integrated “campus” life (utterly impossible in urban 
centers) of the boarding school is as inevitable as a permanent 
mortgage. To pay off this debt in some measure, to make the edu- 
cational process more nearly continuous and uninterrupted, calls 
for increased knowledge of how our pupils behave, what they 
think about, what they think of us, and what they'd like education 
to be. 

If we are to avoid breadline education in which, metaphorically 
at least, pupils line up for their daily portion, one dose exactly like 
the next—if we are to remember that life existed before pupils 
came to us, and continues to flame or sputter after they leave us, 
then we should know more of this life outside the classroom, and 
à good deal more of what adolescents think and say to one another 
about school, teachers, subjects, and the state of the nation. 

n n isn't often that this department finds meat and drink 7 
wee selected for doctoral theses. However, in Studies m enol 
0n, 1952, published as part of an abstract series by the s hich 
i aa of Indiana University, we ran across @ pen en 
folio me to make us aware of pupil attitudes. Theos enti 
“The fe. from the doctoral paper of Harold n pen w 
Their Mone of Attitudes of High Schoo 


— h- 
„~ AM excerpt} À . aclusions; the tec 
Nica] “tpting only major findings ana information may 


foung i, i and mechanics for obtaining ddition, I have o™ 
€ source mentioned above. In adat > 53 
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E on IN THE NEWS —— 
items not relevant to high schools in large met Jane, 1954) 


I — 
ppucat A probable source of student dissatisfaction was 





| COpolitan Cente f planned activities during the noon intermission, 
1. In general, girls appeared to find schoo} ; ts, Jack ej this is equivalent to our lunch-period system, ) 
more useful in terms of everyday living than Pipe (Note: the activities which students would like to par- 
Girls were also shown to like their school subject ee es in during noon intermission, dancing and athle- 
greater extent than did boys, "ba A ii received major emphasis, 
2. In general, girls were shown to enjoy schoo] lif 11. More than 50 per cent of the respondents in- 
more than were boys. Fewer girls than j ' 


boys indi 
they would like to quit school. I: indicated 
3. In general, boys were more 
toward their school’s guidance pro 
more critical than boys regarding 
personal problems, however. 


critical than girls 
Sram. Girls were 
help received with 


4. Regarding teaching techniques, the general aiti- 
tude of girls was only slightly more favorable than that 
of boys. Girls showed a significantly more favorable atti- 
tude than boys toward school administration, however, 


5. A source of disciplinary difficulty was indicated 
in that, among students who indicated delight in break- 
ing teachers’ rules, the ratio of boys to girls was 2 to 1. 


6. A great source of student-teacher dissatisfaction 
was indicated in that more than 80 per cent of the 
respondents felt that their teachers showed partiality in 
the classroom. 


7. A relatively great amount of teacher maladjust- 
ment was indicated by the fact that 54 per cent of the 
students checked that teachers frequently became angry 
in the classroom. 


8. Dissatisfaction with school lunch arrange) 
was so prevalent (almost one third of the respon : = 
that it seemed to be an area in need of special stuay 
many schools, 


9. Many students in schools which po" to give 
dent councils were not well enough inf o raioh an 
accurate information regarding the organize 


s ; dies. 
administration of their student governing boa 


red A ju- 








dicated that too much money was required for them to 
sake part fully in school life. 


12. More than one third of the respondents indi- 
cated that they would like to take part in more extra- 
curricular activities. Only about 50 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that all students had an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the extracurricular program. In 
general, the respondents felt that passing grades in solid 
subjects should be required for participation in activities 
and that all activities except the social and athletic 
should be held on school time. Approximately one third 
of the respondents felt that more social activities should 


be provided, 


13. Approximately 40 per cent of the respondents 
felt that they should be learning things in school which 
were not being taught. In general, the students felt the 
need for additions to the curriculum in (1) practical arts, 
(2) sex education, (3) advanced academic subjects, 


(4) buman relations, and (5) foreign languages. Areas , 


receiving less emphasis were (1) driving instruction, 

fine arts, and (3) religious education. Students m 
schools in communities of less than 10,000 population 
felt the need for more advanced academic subjects to 4 
much greater extent than did students in the larger 


c i i ; | m- 
ommunities, while those in schools in the larger ¢° 


ities ind: sex 
ae, indicated a significantly greater need for 
eaucation, 


e 
schery For boys the best-liked aspects of school Were 
t a subjects and departments, while for Sik ed. as- 

eachers were liked best. In general, the best-lizee 
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S 
pects of the schools were (1) instructional 
school subjects and departments, and (3) general” 
program. Aspects which received less Bie Schoo] 
(1) school administration, (2) fellow er Were 
club-type activities, (4) social activities, and (5). (3) 
plant and equipment. Schoo} 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
(excerpted) 


1. The attitudes of students will have an import 
bearing on the future support of public education Le 
few years those who are students now wil] ba so 
citizens, taking an active part in community affairs, 


Sta 


ff, (2) 


2. Any well-trained school person should be able to 
construct an attitude scale and obtain a measure of 
Student opinion on pertinent educational issues. The 
attitude scale must be designed in terms of the per- 
tinent issues of the local school situation. 


3. Results of student attitude surveys indicate the 
need for curriculum change. The vast majority of the 
critics of the secondary school program stress the opin- 
ion that the secondary school is still too “textbookish” 
and too academic. 


4. Regarding the attitudes generally expressed m 
student attitude studies, teachers appear to be more 
popular than any other aspect of school. 


5. The results of student opinion study require 
careful interpretation. Vague generalities are 10 
avoided, Each response, if honestly given, 1s an hi i 
sion of opinion of a certain individual at a certam E p 
Thus it implies specific, not general, feeling concer 
the issue under consideration. school 
Andrew Jackson High 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 








une, 1954 





Chalk Dust 


ns to this page should be addressed to 


Contributto Willoughby Junior High School, Brooklyn 37 


i senblum, 
«<a time for opening books, not for closing them. 
Vacation libr arian is the teacher’s partner in maintaining the 
ublic : sts of our pupils during the summer months. What 
reading, oo ill your pupils receive for summer reading? 
sugges 


SUMMER—A TIME FOR READING 


ad of the school year is perhaps the best time of all to 

> students that they read in areas of their special interests. 
ai ʻi of the term is a time for the opening of books of their 
= pai a time for browsing through whole areas of knowl- 
nde heretofore unexplored, a time for meeting the people of 
today's world who may be shaping our destinies or those of yester- 
day who have left their mark on civilization. Through books, trips 
may be taken down into the farthest recesses of underground caves 
in France to the peaks of the highest mountains of the world. One 
may become a part of the carefully planned and exciting elephant 
hunts of India or talk with the Dalai Lama of Tibet. Many an 
amateur fisherman or other sportsman has improved his skill by 
following the directions of experts who have written on their 
favorite sports. Foreign cookbooks provide infinite possibilities for 
experimenting with exotic dishes from other lands, and new angles 
for taking pictures may be suggested as one leafs through the pages 
o the camera annuals or specialized books on photography. For 
th interested in the arts, there are many beautiful books on 

ieee and traditional painting, music and musicians; an 
“d reproductions of famous paintings may be borrowed for 

e. 


Ome us 
and the 


Th s is 
staf ` public library welcomes these summer rn a 
who wed on 


Aw y at all times to make suggestions for them. 

"vacation | © going out of the city books may be a ummet 

ime jg a cr and kept until September. Do not forget 
* tme for reading. 


; - 
“NCIS R, ST, JoHN Brooklyn Public Library 
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High Points 
DICTION AFFLICTION 


sda now, I'll frown upon 

ose people who purr, “Hithe » 
And I'll make clear I do not “a foe r 
The folk who simper, “Why and wherefore” 
And with a right good will T1] smother 7 
The ones who spout, “This or t’other” 

And I will make a wide detour 
‘Round them who sputter, “That’s fo n 
And they are doomed—without a ag 
Who brightly chirp, “Are you for real!” 


A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


A PROGRAM IN SOCIAL LIVING FOR PUERTO RICAN PUPILS 


The story of this experiment which proved to be a “one term 
in a lifetime” experience goes back to the fall of 1952. 


I was confronted with the challenge of conducting an orienta- 
tion core-type program for a group of Puerto Rican boys, new 
entrants in the Benjamin Franklin High School in East Harlem. 
They were to be my pupils—all mine—for four periods a day. No 
syllabus was available since there was no precedent in the high 
school for such a four-period program for Puerto Rican ere 
In planning the course, I was therefore given “carte are? x 
the principal of the school, who was keenly interested in hav 
such a program carried out. 


oke vety tle 

This course was to be conducted for pupils who sp ven tatiod 
or no English, and was to consist of English, Spanish, fi prove 
and guidance. I realized at once that such a project a me of thet! 
be an opportunity to teach these pupils how to meet e leari 
needs through instruction in social living, togetner vr sary ultimate 
ing of basic English and good citizenship as the ne 
objectives. nd glance H 

At this point, then, let me delve into gong et j picture 
jectively back into that classroom to present an 


the program in action. 
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RICAN PUPILS 
OR PUERTO — eee 
RAM p 

proG 


_ Pedro was beaming and justly so—he had jus 
MIGOS iie of the class. Two weeks before he had a 
alee ngle one of the boys, even though they were all from 
own Ried In such a short get-acquainted period, they had 
puerto ae about each other as well as the reason for their 
in this special class. To have been recognized as a leader and 
being y ro take charge of class activities made Pedro proud. The 
electe smile that broke upon his even white teeth attested to the 
ie “Amigos mios,” he began, and in Spanish thanked his class- 
a < for the honor they had done him. He felt indeed that they 
his friends. 
p was this spirit of friendship that was maintained throughout 
the term during this classroom experiment conducted for a group 
of twenty-five Puerto Rican boys. They were newcomers to New 
York and to the Benjamin Franklin High School. These twenty- 
five boys represented twenty-one different localities in Puerto Rico. 
Many came from completely rural areas. Their educational back- 
ground ranged from third grade to the junior high school level in 
Puerto Rico. Since several were over sixteen years of age, their 
attendance at a high school was required. 
| As the group was heterogeneous educationally, no ability group- 
ing could be arranged. It was necessary to find an interest level 
and to discover a common denominator from which to proceed. 
«it common bond was their native tongue, Spanish, and their 
common need was to learn to speak, read, and write English, and 


0 become oriented to a new way of life in the United States, their 
new home, 


Eea ENSE OF SECURITY. Several of the boys ri = 
i , i ae à 
compreh Others had a slight acquaintance with it, being a 
‘ya seemed afraid of th . means of com- 
icat; e English language as 4 . 
ry “Hon. To rid them of this fear of expressing —_ a 
One of. idiom which they would have to adopt as thelr OW”: 
the major tasks ahead. 


ies, ber evident that the use of Spanish 

and like the link between the pupils and 

cludeg Se their social orientation. Spanish, | in 
A3 part of this core program. Clarification 


uld 

`n the classroom wo 
d the English language 
h, therefore, was 10- 
, their native 
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end a little but not to speak it. In the main, however, - 
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tongue of the aims of the class program 
they would thereby feel a sense of et a knot, for (1 
were all working toward the same worth Owing that 


-whi & that 
timidity in strange surroundings would therebe poas (2) a 
their interest aroused, (3) their confidence in thei a 
would be developed. The students who were i 
would have an opportunity to assist the weaker stu 
this way learn to work with one another. 

In following this core program, they spe . 
in experiences in English, Spanish, and pe aa r 
noon the pupils had a guidance period with th 
thus served as their instructor and counselor. 
the boys also attended classes in typewriting, 
tion, and music appreciation. 

Pedro gladly accepted the presidency of this class 


wn ability 


er advan i 
dents and in 


8 periods 
sss me teacher, who 


During the afternoon 
7 00 
speech, health Shi 


. He already 


knew the boys by name for during the first two weeks they had 
been given an Opportunity to give information to the group about — 
themselves and their school experiences, as well as to tell some- 


thing of their hopes or ambitions in their new surroundings. They 
demonstrated a friendly curiosity in each other. They had an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with their teacher and to learn 
that this special class had been organized for them and was to be 
considered an honor class. The teacher, too, had been honored 
through the designation of her group as class “K.” 

It was made clear to them that even though they were having 
learning experiences as a Puerto Rican group, they would have to 
become integrated as good citizens of the school and as members 
of the student body. The gregariousness that is so often noted 
among groups of Puerto Rican school children here, stems from 


their fear of the unfamiliar, whether it be in language or 10 SUP 


roundings. In numbers they feel a sense of security. Our _ 
standing of these factors helps them make the educational, psy dli- 
olgical, and social adjustment. They sense and appreciate oe 
ness and a friendly interest in their welfare. Generally, ney 
reponsive to sincere sympathy. 

“I AM A GOOD CITIZEN.” Carlos, who had nee “ eo 
grade in Puerto Rico, was eager to tell the class the citizen. 
good citizenship and what was to be expected HERE 
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tation. In the fie 





«oR PUERTO RICAN PUPILS 
M 


rook nity to start the boys on a learning experi- 
a was = -e rade had spoken, the teacher placed on 
Pi n ae n words in Spanish—words like ciudadano, 

ae consideración, para los otros, and the like. The 
varacten nt ents were placed beside each Spanish word. The 
goglish e9% f the Spanish and English words as to similarity in 
compat ~~ sound (cognates) was pointed out. Pronunciation 


rille J. The boys were on their way in the study of English 
1 e 

hrough " ka a citizen of the United States”; “I am a good citizen.” 
citizen ; 41 English words were gradually introduced. Then they 
entre each other questions. “Are you a citizen?” “Are you 
began York? of Benjamin Franklin High School?” The 


citizen of New ! i 
an required mainly a rewording of the question with a pre- 


ceding “Yes” or “No.” T 
Much choral work had to be done before individual conversa- 
tion or questioning could be attempted. The boys’ confidence in 
their ability to speak had to be developed. Individually, they did 
not dare to speak. Baltasar and Guillermo had more courage and 
abit of exhibitionism in their make-up which stimulated their vol- 
unteering to read individually from the board and to ask each 
other questions. They served as good examples. At times they con- 
ducted the question period. Gradually even the most timid were 
utering sounds foreign to them and carrying on an elementary 
“onversation about themselves as citizens. . 
s = school assembly was scheduled to take place oe 
Chenin: week of the term. The class undertook to prepare for A 
ag a ba ercises, which included the oath of allegiance to © : 
and in Ẹ e singing of “America.” The words of both (in ere 
asked to oe were placed on the blackboard. The boys he i 
ica, naci + cognates in English for Spanish words such as f 
n on, Justicia, libertad, and the like. They were all exc ia 
ý ooked for corresponding words. The spirit was ate de 
Words me. Soon had a working list for pronunciation 1 n 
re also placed . ke i books for memorizat 
SE Necese in their no heir meanings 
Riven, In aty words were listed on the board and the 


Exerci S in a time the boys were able to conduct a fs 
lasg holding nglish in their classroom. Pedro a to salute. 


t . 
€ American flag and gave the com 61 





nctional approach. Soon they were saying, “I am a 
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oe boys stood and recited the oath in English an une, 1954 
y the singing of “America” in English also. } This Was fol] 
effort to join in. At the first assembly in poke y y wed 
they were able to participate in t the school ay me =a 


he openi 
INg exerci . ti 
of the student body. In three weeks their litere With the pec 
ation i 
nto 


school surroundings had defini ~ test 
to belong. , eunitely begun; they were begi their 
ining 


ENGLISH THROUGH ARITHMETIC. The v 
planning with the group as to their first and sieg: 
topics for other learning units. Each boy ineued La 
The learning of English was everyone’s first Ng : 
included counting and figuring in English, writino a choices 
ing, singing songs’ in English, listening to and ad ey 
getting information about jobs, learning about Ame ee 
and American social customs, and going on trips to aes os 
terest in New York. Since the learning of English antl ae iy 
be first on their program, the most popular second choice was that 
of counting and figuring in English. This would prove very worth- 
while as a learning experience since (1) it would also serve as a 
process for the learning of English, (2) it would be helpful to the 
group in its daily living activities, and (3) it would develop think- 
ing and powers of concentration. In fact, this arithmetic unit was 
truly an “English-through-arithmetic” learning experience. Thus 
it fulfilled a twofold objective. 


_ There were exercises in simple arithmetic and rapid counting 
in Spanish and in English. Through familiar patterns in Spans 
they were able quickly to adopt similar patterns in English. | ‘ 
the beginning the teacher had prepared short problems involmé 
any of the four procedures in arithmetic. The boys at this me 
were given an opportunity to be creative, and each boy =k 
problems which were to be solved by his classmates. The pre 
were placed on the board and read in Eng 
corrected. Each day Pedro asked a different boy to i robles 
chairman. He called on various boys to read and solve t di enjoy 
in rapid succession. The boys were attentive and alert, 4 


this as if it were a game. 
Telling time and learning how to expres 


came for 
choices of 
preference, 


i J- 
dates in English fo 
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gR PUERTO RICAN PUPILS 


n he learning agenda. The boys put into use the 
rowed 2° they had been learning and also learned the names of 
: erals na chs and how to state the year in English. Each day 
days rae boy was asked to write the date of the current day on 


m differ 


e board. 
Arrangemen t 


oGRAM Ë 
on t 


of letters came as the next step. This was moti- 

as a class project when members of the class were absent 
ya „se of illness. It also involved procedures that they had been 
yan They wrote to the ill member and learned the letter 
forms in English at the same time. 

A project on American currency and postage stamps next occu- 
pied the interest of the group. The names of coins and values of 
amps were learned in English. One boy acted as cashier and 
sold stamps and gave change. This, too, was fun for them and 
learning at the same time. 

A shopping project followed. This project involved several of 
the steps already learned. Various types of stores or shops were 
listed on the board in English with the names of some articles or 
foods for sale in them. The vocabulary was always entered into the 
note book which had been presented to each student at the be- 


' ginning of the term. They were constantly developing a functional 


working vocabulary. The shopping problems originated by the 
boys made use of arithmetic and represented real life situations 
with which they were familiar. They liked making up these arith- 
metic problems in English and having them solved by the other 
he The problems showed originality and inventiveness. At times 
€ situations could be dramatized. Typical problems involv 
i to a store, purchasing a series of items, stating the prices 
„each, asking for the sum total of the cost, giving 4 clerk a cet 


da of money, and asking for the pencil of change. di 
tite te i stores, the movie» 
similar p] , the school cafeteria, local te ME the prob 


ems aces were used as the locales. The a re read in 
English in the manner of a contest. The problems ni 
a 


mbers 0 
nd the r et ected often by me - 
e class, Th pronunciation was Correct > is jn selling. Their 


tendenc e boys were quick to discover ett, 
Whe y to say he buy,” “he send,” “he talk, . We 


n th s “he” or 
endin T learned to associate the word he 


e O inO O y * 
Pattern habit formal grammatical termin? © ections. 


was learned through repeat 


tt e” with e 
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The street locations of the places servin — 

preceding project had not been taken into Se locale in 
would be necessary for the boys eventually to a deration, nae 
a transportation project was begun. Each bo ravel abou e à T 
Nueva York y Usted, furnished by the N A Siven a booki 
Labor Department of the Puerto Rican Gover ork Office of ig 
tained in addition to much excellent information a” Which con, 
City, a transportation map folded at the =i j Y ew York 
Through this map they learned names of streets nae the booklet. 
were asked to imagine themselves as going from avenues, The, 
other and to work out how this could be iene — Pace to an 
perhaps. Since they had learned about the changin A- rea ways, 
were also told to determine how much po i Me : ] 1 cys they 
for one person, for any given number of cece, i ah neia 
class. In connection with this unit, the class went aji Rei e 
the New York Office of the Puerto Rican Labor Departe 


21 West 60th Street, where they were cordially received and taken 


about the building. Here, too, the i 

t ng. i i y obtained much fe 

formation about jobs and their personal rae tomy — 
The arithmetic unit was an enjoyable group activity, wherein 

eagerness and enthusiasm prevailed. One of the students confided 

to me “that he really enjoyed coming to school because he liked 

the class and was having a fine time learning.” 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. The time had come 
to begin a reading text in English. Fortunately a reader* that 
could meet the needs of this class and offer substantial interest © 
the boys was available in the school. It dealt with the heroes 3Y 
heroines who had made their contributions to the history ° : 
United States. It described the national holidays that are genera 
observed. There was ample material with which to wol™ 
The first chapter was on Columbus. Columbus Day offered 7 
cellent opportunity for orientation and motivation. Since 
bus had set foot on Puerto Rican soil in November, 1493, 3 com 
discussed the early history of Puerto Rico. Coincidenta P sachets 


munity party was being arranged by the school in t% 
a G. Kelty— 


*Heroes, Heroines, Holidays by Eleanor Thomas and Masy 
Ginn & Co, 
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„AM FOR PUERTO RICAN PUPIS— 


commemorate the founding of Puerto Rico, and severi 
n class «KĶ” were asked to take part in the program. Pedro 
boys raro sang several songs, and Guillermo recited a poem of 
and sn, The class as a whole was invited to attend. 
->n with the study of Columbus as well as with the 
several guidance lessons were planned. Columbus and his 
U: traits (courage, perseverance, determination, ambition 
dan and desire to carry out his goal) were discussed in Spanish 
loyalty rth within the level of the ability of the students, The 
iipstrations, in the reader, of the costumes worn by the people of 
Columbus: time served as motivation for a discussion on personal 
appearance, habits of cleanliness, social customs and manners. The 
approaching party was kept in mind during this discussion also. 
Whenever possible, guidance was integrated with the subject mat- 
rer that was being learned. It was most interesting to observe the 
amount of such co-related material that could be treated from 
several angles within the scope of the course. 

Each reading lesson was preceded by a short period of prepara- 
tion involving a summary of the story given in Spanish by the 
teacher, a list of difficult or basic words in English with the Spanish 
meanings, and a series of questions in English covering the content 
of the reading selection—to be answered either in English or 
Spanish in accordance with the degree of ability of the students. 
Additional practices in the reading lesson involved study of words 
such as cognates, antonyms, syonyms, pronunciation; intensive 
i in English; learning the facts of history of geography as 
= to the story; and dictation and aural comprehension. re 
cee a. mm through matching devices and ong ve 
reali pietion-type questions. Under no circumstances CO i 

: lie unit be a hurried process; much patience Was necessat = 

pe was to these boys a foreign language, and the steps © m 
similar a in the development of the reading a T l 
speaking one used in teaching a foreign languass á 

ents. 


cafeteria tO 
fro 


m OURAGING CREATIVE TALENT. This book — 

t of illustrations in connection with the reading 
oe Wanted to copy some of them. 

vation for such an interest had been arou 
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T § 
visit of the class to the art department of the shoi ae 


trips in orientation around the schoo] buildi uring thej 
the art department had arranged a fine depl La aia ng 
by students, and the boys of class “K” were great] art work done 
general, they were not familiar with this type of. Pressed, In 
The chairman gladly explained the draw; School activin, 


l 954) 


> wings and an vy: 
tions relating to them. The outstanding students setyed ques. 
preters from English into Spanish. ca as inter 


Some crayons and drawing paper were obtai 
department, and the boys were given the oppor 
freehand drawing. The results, which in mos 
were posted around the classroom. 


At Christmas time the teacher broug 
Christmas cards and lined them up along 


ned from the an 


tunity to do some 
t Cases were attractive 
AD) 


The various greeting expressions in English were studied. 


As the result of such opportunity, the creative talent latent in 
some boys was discovered and served for guidance in programming 
them for the following term. 


GUIDANCE. There were two particularly interesting activities — 


that may be mentioned in connection with the work in guidance. 

The teacher had prepared a mimeographed questionnaire con- 

taining twenty-five questions dealing with the boy's family back- 
ground, his earlier school experiences, his present special interest 
or hobbies, and his future plans. In order to avoid the stereotype 
question-answer guidance interview, the questionnaire served x 

motivation for a “how to apply for a job interview.” The apei 
several guidance lessons, as a group, on the requirements p 
sary in applying for a job, such as appearance, manners, rs pal 
of the expressions in English that might be needed. The i a 
individual appointments as if for a job interview. ages e 0 
pected to “dress up in their best” and go through 4 en undef 
what they had learned in the class, Guidance was thus § 


realistic conditions. food and 
° n ° 
Another very valuable guidance project was the ka p” Ci 


. wW 
nutrition. The teacher had obtained from the N° 
66 


ht a dozen or more 


the base of the black. 
board. The boys inspected them and were given material for <a , 


ing similar greeting cards with their own variations if they wished. 













ICAN PUPILS 
AM FO 
poor 


f ten illustrated folders wri ; 
m j Health a set O > Witten in 
lish. They dealt with various types of foo 

spanish nd pamm fruits, etc.). Not only did the boys 4 
eat, de a practical discussion from the health point of 
she folders 0 were also asked to take the pamphlets home and 
view, P zi older members of their families what they were 
explain tO this roject. There were recipes, too, in both languages. 

-h km R. told the class that they had tried out some 
yan V. an es, Perhaps some day they may turn out to be chefs! 
of the ea ce unit was especially worth-while, for (1) the boys 
This an 7 differences between the customary foods in Puerto 
discussed those of the United States; (2) they learned the English 
Rico E nd pronunciation of new foods through the accompanying 
pae es: (3) they learned something about the nutritional values 
7 the foods and those which are necessary for a well-rounded diet; 
(4) they used many of these foods in their problems for the shop- 
ping project in the arithmetic unit; (5) they shared with the mem- 
bers of their families the information they had received and ex- 


tended the influence of the school into their homes. 


PROGRESS REPORT. In evaluating the foregoing program, it 
may be said that this was an average group of boys who needed to 
acquire not only the English language and a new mode of life ad- 
justment in a new land, but also direction for themselves as 1n- 
dividuals, They needed to overcome the feeling of strangeness and 
of insecurity, and to fit into different mores and customs. Not 
‘very boy demonstrated the same level of aptitude, although many 
showed surprising progress. They seemed willing to learn and to 
ooperate, Each boy worked on his own level of ability. ae +> 
ht Were used as leaders to assist the weaker aonb ea 
i made to feel that he was incapable of keeping UP 

a of the better students in the class. exe pit 
gra i end of the term about two-thirds of the class ai a 

Saji; à . into the regular stream of the school. a of this 
y ar n another orientation class for a cont? 


A fe 
W observations may be noted: 


l 5 in English. 
The Pupils had learned to express themselve 67 
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es 
IGH 

2. They had learned the meaning of POINTS 
attitudes in the classroom and thro & OF good 
guidance lessons. - ugh the r 


Citiz K 19 
eading si? 
3. They had taken i 
} part in a proj 
gether as friends and neighbors i project that requited |; 
nbors in the classtoom a living 4 


4. They had learned basi 

as 
needs, and the like, that would a bout the ci il 
munity life outside. 


0 
Materia] i 


Com 
5. They h 1 

aha y had enjoyed themselves while 
LEAH W. KAHNHEIMER 


engaged in Purpose ful 


Benjamin Franklin High Schoo} 
00 


“HABLA INGLES!” 


“Something must be don aT 
propriate headshaking mn i ebi — hye en Sar 
teacher ~ back to principal again The = ie handil 
unoriginal but so was the situation. ie 
betokenin 8 yet another almost insoluble “edocuincal gaa a 
What was it this time? When three of our outstandin eat 
jae stenographers and typists, could not find oko canes 
s = p mi abilities, because they were woefully deficient in 
spoken English, we knew that the problem could no longer be 
sence, We had of course long realized that our students of Puero 
s can origin were making very poor progress in English because 
they were speaking Spanish almost entirely when not in class. 
( Some, indeed, admitted that between June and September they 

didn’t speak a word of English even though all of them underst 
English and could express themselves without having t° ‘aa 
Spanish.) We had long, of course, protested the practice ® be 
and deplored it to each other. But now the ugly truth could ae it, 
blinked—by not having “done something” more actively 2% 
we had somehow failed these students. e three 

It must not be forgotten that though the problem aaa ptioð, 
youngsters had brought the situation forcibly to OW ople = 
there is more involved than job getting. These youns 
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] ‘ ? ae 


ptA GEE eee 
p goglish if they are ever to become a real part of the Amer- 
pe nity. ; | 
all oe desperation, we at Dodge have hit upon a tactic 
sput ‘poagh it has by no means solved the problem, has met 
which measure of success and we pass it on for what it is worth 
viha M ee it is time-worn, but serviceable—a club, a pin i 
ss oan pn e E a aana 
'pthusiasm; one SeS i ch of our foreign-accent 
“jasses WAS designated a club period, and the American-Latin Aces 
came triumphantly to life. 
“(DID NOT KEEP THE PLEDGE.” After initial meetings de- 
voted to the exciting business of elections, pin choosing, and other 
matters of organization, attention turned to the question of the 
pledge. This was drawn up by an enthusiastic volunteer. Pruned 
by teacher of the more elaborate of its flourishings, it stated that 
the club members were bound to speak English on all occasions 
except to those who spoke only Spanish. (The “except” was out 
of courtesy to those who had timidly inquired, “But how shall I 
E to my mother?” ) Then in solemn ceremony each of the mem- 
rs was duly sworn, and the teacher sat back in happy confidence 
that henceforth all would be well. 
oe a week in a kind of Buchmanite public confessional, which 
y now become an integral part of our club routine, ea 
member, as the roll id, “I 
ce | was called by the president, rose and saia, 
Reme ‘he the pledge.” 
thought it A ting that broken vows wrecked Arthur's kingdom, we 
© Viw Ge. duty to profit by that lesson of history and m 
tien pale ar ca we changed the wording to “I promise © 
"Thave ke i nglish . . .” Now, as our roll is called, some O 
Pt the pledge,” and others, more modestly, “I tried. 


Ot a R 3 j a 
prising aag to limit our campaign to the small gro"F = 
‘qual pe Speech classes, we have evolved a system yea y 

as members. 


“d students outsi 
utside the classes are accept - 
bershi i > Entitled to propose the names 0 candidates rr ak 
the candidate (bluff, of course; we're just Play)? mn sys 
themse ve ates are put on probation for one week. I eon 
of ` Worthy, they are accepted and entitled to at cies 
tship, 


Membe h 
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The privileges? So far these have included 
club pin, a very special celebration Of Puer 
solemn and frivolous, and a trip to Radio Ci 
A club dance in the offing, and in time to co 

Our club could of course emphasize the y 
ness” which we all realize it is necessary to . 
that our program will develop in the future in such aw € hope 


the members will be more fully drawn ; vay that 
akool. y into the life Of the 


INTS June, 1959 
the Wear; 

to Rican dep 
ty—on Schoo] ‘ee 
ME€—who knows? e, 
ery feeling of “a ; 
combat, But w 


“I TRIED.” And that “measure of success” to which w 
viously referred? Our students are Speaking more English the 
formerly. We must allow for many a stretched conscience in th 
“I tried’s” but in off-the-record conversations, which are an 
siderably more reliable, the youngsters assert that this is so. “We 
used to speak Spanish all the time when we were eating lunch 
together; now we speak English with, of course, an occasional 
Spanish word thrown in.” Assuming that “an occasional Spanish 
word” is a mild understatement, we yet believe that progress is 
indicated. 


They are less resentful of reminders to speak English. Morale, 


at the moment, is high, and they are receptive to the idea that 
learning to speak English well is desirable. 

Of course the problem is a serious one, and a long way from 
solved. The need for the solution grows more and more pressing 
with the rapid increase in our Puerto Rican population. 

Something must be done about it! 


: : ool 
EpITH W. SEIDEN Grace Dodge Vocational High Sch 


A MEMBER OF THE FACULTY 


Sabbatical 
On the Occasion of a Luncheon for Teachers Going 0” 2% 


I. 


I am the very pattern of a member of the faculty; tackle te 
I will attend a luncheon, yes, and now and = the myriad; 
The spots I see before my eyes ate acne. - - y period. 

I hear a ringing in my ears. . . the end of every 
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g FACULTY 
learning and I try to make kids literate; 
for 


bu , they only try to jitter it. 
{ba E ayer oe ha: a that you'd think that they were 
But e 
eave 


ey pls adele class and watch revolting creatures adolesce. 
S 
have © 





e about the teachers’ salaries, l 

j gripe much ak p aaki month I start to count my calories; 
And roward the a belt I wore, but now I’ve learned to pull it in; 
j weat = arl “ai gest the bull that’s in the weekly bulletin. 
vee ae . 
bert] as anyone in matters mathematical, 
Į count : jap dia 4 try to count on a sabbatical; 
h A whirling in my stomach and I feel my head agog; 

a 


[am the very pattern of a modern high-school pedagogue. 
Il. ii 


i er inmate here, I’d spend a dream atravelling; 

ie te heartbeat of the night and watch the world 
unravelling; . 

The check’s so small and seldom that each month I’m near to 
luna-cy; 

There's no predicting what I’d do if I too could be soon asea. 


Id voyage into stranger dawns—beyond the gates of Hercules, 
more than just a time card, more than one of many circulees; 
e folks have always said that you are richer when you are away; 
cut money will go farther if you take your money far away. 


~ everybody here I'd like to throttle boys and poison girls; n 
he "8 Wouldn't be so bad if it were not for boys ’a’ gitls; 
a pals Plan must thyme and scan—Shakespearean: so hints 
Beca á 


e You have a chairman who is bucking to be principal. 


l never 
l sho made a cent by giving eighty-five for Arista; 
ld op sood in public wrt 5 studied for a barri mR aa 
Lam i. deal better off just caterwauling: “Taxi, mum: 
“ty pattern of a character on maximum. T 
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“j 
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However there’s one thing that I will 

This green face comes from what I p = and fella m 

I hope each day will be as long for you as it will L a Jealousy 

A blizzard, sandy, rainy, hurricany, Odoriferous. E for us, S 

But since you're more devoted to your jobs 

You're leaving us to find a en as Hosmer ae a iù lesser men, 

You'll gather stuff for teaching that will tactical ir en; 

And in the fall you won’t have time to cover half rit 7 Maes 

us, 

If I could tour the land in a jalopy or a super eight 

Whatever was my ailment I am sure that I’d recuperate: 

For heads so full of pebbles and for kidneys with their fell 
stones, d 

There’s nothing like the canyons and the glaciers and the 
Yellowstones. 


While I'll remain behind and get a colorful and zany card, 
The. only card on which I'll write will be a darn Delaney card: 
A hundred fifty kids will drive me to a psychoanalyst; 

I am the very pattern of a man whose wife’s not on a list. 


IV. 


Though for a half a year or so you'll have to be a thrifty one, 
You'll never see the spectre of a kid you’ve given fifty-one; 
Your landlord may be chasing you, he’ll be so pale and wan tot 
rents, rani 
But he won’t have to chase you to a departmental conterere: 


day? 
Some rainy April morn you'll say, “Oh, why am I aig tea T 
It’s midterm week at school and I must pay 4 sub e Ti 
I wish that they would put me back on salary at ys ck” 
I'd gladly do just everything a teacher does in Easte 
nd fast # 

You're willing for your muse’s sake to give up clothes 4 

piece, i Jpt that 
As long as you'll compose that song or paint Of sculp 

masterpiece; 
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g FA lay and even a quadruple ode; 


yoo ovel and 4 P en’t burdened by a pupil load. 


you ar 


t a garret own, 
i and I do no << 
d ja pam am lesser than a baritone; 


ain 
ant ea have notices, and now and then TIl tackle tea, 
pd 8 nd 2 juncheon, J» member of the faculty. 


William Howard Taft High School 
———<»-———— 


i e, every warship launched, every rocket 
ind ch a ees theft from those who a 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are not clothed. a 
world in arms is not spending money alone. It is peman, t > 
sweat of its laborers, the genius of its scientists, the hopes Ot 1 
children, 


The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: A modern brick 
school in more than 30 cities. It is two electric power plants each 
ming a town of 60,000 population. It is two fine, fully equipped 
hospitals. It is some 50 miles of concrete highway. We pay for a 
“ue destroyer with new homes that could have housed more 

8,000 people. 


—President Eisenhower, as quoted in the New York Post 
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Book Review 


THE TEACHING +> LEARNING PR 
The Dryden Press, New York; 350 pages, $2390, DA 


During a 1-52 Professor Can 
Visiting Professor of Sociology at Columb} “aig 
on “Supervision in the implemen of ee ee In part ofa” Wag 
seminar-discussion groups of fifteen students each hatte Conducte Ptse 
two groups was “The Improvement of Skil] in Techi © Project set foe 
groups met once a week for two hours during one — Each AS 
proceedings were. electrically recorded. Professor Cant Eilen, S 
how he led the members of the seminar to OF atte 


Atire 

i MPts to 
ey A ; an impro > show 
skill in teaching. provement of their owp 


tor, of the University o 


The reader of the book is thus exposed to th ET- 
evaluations that the author had the seminar prope and oo and 
` led into the discussion group when h -o CIS then 


e is given an opportuni 
the excerpts taken from the ta Pportunity to read 


: ; pe recordings. He is thereb 
pare his reactions to those of the group. 


This technique is novel. Unfortunately, too often will th 
that the author stacked the cards in selectin © reader feel 


s a g the quotations. The responses 
of some of the “students” appear much too pat. 


y able tO com. 


However, the resultant liveliness in this textbook more than justifies 
the worth-whileness of the technique. 


KNOW THYSELF. Dr. Cantor’s major thesis is that unless the teacher 
has a truthful realization of his own limitations, emotional conflicts, and 
frustrations, he cannot achieve the sense of satisfaction that leads toward 
improvement of instruction. 


THE MODERN TEACHER. The author's conception ol ar “> 
toward which he directed the group, is embodied in his statemen 
characteristics of the skilled teacher: 


n . the 
1. The skilled teacher is constantly on guard against 
tendency to project her will on the pupil. 


2. The skilled teacher offers a professional we ee a 
She consciously refrains from using them to serve 
needs, 


aching 
3. The skilled teacher will keep at the center of the z own. 


process the importance of the pupil's feelings, a 
4. The skilled teacher will be concerned prias y 
derstanding, and not with judging, the pup». “pe 

s as they afe °° 


ith ud" 


5. The skilled teacher accepts student 
74 


p005 
t; 


eed has a job. Her task is to help pupils 


ind ; as 
-pool teacher ! become unafraid of their difference, to 
public's shemselves, to 


: to disagree, to participate in deci- 
o express ask for evidence, -A la to om Pupil 
t «tion, tO challenge authority, to wat arn. Pupils 
—_ ing, tO than they are to communicate their real feel- 
8 be ee e and criticism. we will feel re oe to do 
jettles, heir differences, 1t the classroom 
i ept tne > 
ings, m teachers acc 
if thet 


be real. 
e osphere encourages them to 
atm 


killed teacher realizes that genuine, si gnificant leatn- 
, Tup ome creative effort of the individual pupil. 
ing stems 


led teacher . . . must learn to accept the different 
‘adh contradictory and ambivalent personality. 
aspe 





ATMOSPHERE. In order to learn sig- 

MODERN PAE to learn. He will learn better and learn 
nificantly the — to him if he does not need to feel defensive, and if 
that pla n He has to feel free to face his uncertainties, limita- 
n nal alendis. Teaching will be improved through the creation 


of situations which make meaningful learning most likely. 


THE PROPOSITIONS OF MODERN TEACHING. | 
1. The pupil learns only what he is interested in learning. 


2. It is important that the pupil share in the development 
and management of the curriculum. 


3. The dominant characteristic of learning is a sense of 
satisfying completion. 


4. Teachers who are convinced that the most constructive 
learning flows from wanting to learn will be on the alert to try 
to discover approaches to subject matter which are close to the 
interest of the pupils. 

j. An indivi 


Ow dual learns best when he is free to create his 


n responses in a situation. 


de ea ning depends upon not knowing the answets. Unless 


tion ¢ “ies faces a problem and is challenged by it, the solu- 
an have little learning value. 


Í. ; 
Every pupil learns in his own way. 
' Learning ig largely an emotional experience. 


a, i ; livin 
tests learning. is to change. Knowledge tests memory; MV!NS 


e , "i 
mor is Careful to limit the reponsibility and focus of the p 
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_ teacher. "You can SCC wos that no teacher can be 2 ] 

sae = Je child. Your responsibility 1s met by doing the limbentible fo 

are competent to perform. Now, when you have done that, mA 

child will do something with the help you offered him, in ot hag Ybe the 
bis experience. ful id the artificial dich 

is just as careful tO avoi ichotomy bet à 

i Mairt e and child-centered schools. “The social wold ny he ject. 

room. The understanding teacher, mindful of the differences amon,” class. 


helps them to discover its nature and, hence, to rediscover their è be “pils, 
How successful was Dr. Cantor in improving the teaching skills 2 


members of the two classes? The comments included in the book are fill 
with unself-conscious praise of the instructor. The author ed 


: eve 
that the group-therapy technique that he employed could well be ol 


supervisors in the high schools to lead their teachers towards greater skill 

The Selected Bibliography inserted after each chapter is carefull 
notated. The Problems for Discussion that follow the presentation ra! 
chapter are realistic and provocative. 


JEROME SHOSTAK 


Other Books of Special Interest to Teachers 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE. By Charlton Laird. World Publishing 
Company, New York, 1953; 308 pages, with index, $4.00. 


In this excellent, readable book Professor Laird succeeds in threading 
for the layman the path between too-specialized technical discussion and 
too-superficial treatment of language. Beginners in the field of language 
will find a point of view and a wealth of information. Students of language 
will discover many fresh interpretations and some challenging ideas. 

. The book surveys the field of language, from voice production to ae 
tics. It discusses with humor and insight such matters as language ong 
and evolution, etymology, American English, lexicographers, es 

guages, and English grammar. It makes many interesting operie Aca- 
about language. “Language lives and grows as spoken language so she 
demies, scholars, authors, and books come and go, but “women yim 
great arbiters of language. Mommy stays home, and D addy 80% 

45 as simple as that” ional 

The style of the book is light; the motivations are ingenious. MEyo : 
headings like these give some clue to its sprightly approach: Womae 
logical Just-So Stories,” “Linguistic Lemmings to the Sea,” “Every 


Her Own Webster,” “The Way of a Man with a Word.” 


English teachers will be especially interested in the sectio 
ough teachers on the grammatical firing lines may disp 
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n on gf r- 
ute man y E 








oK at ail] be fascinated by many of the points 
p0 “hey ill ankaa come in for the usual dap, e 
- —_ o tolerant of them than is the average language student 
rj is YO Simself he has sympathy and respect, too, for the average 
x vg efforts, though he feels much instruction js misguided. 
AS f eache, ait understand our grammar and may well know more 
Fe feels we ar of an obscure Bantu dialect than of our own tongue. 
spout the gt Anglo-Saxon, an essentially distributive language ( depend- 
insist a order rather than inflections), is the true basis of English 
ms pia vain, ail inflected language. A satisfactory English grammar 
at aan cognizance of this fact, not give it grudging recognition. 
could take raird attempts tO do a big job, but he does it with compe- 

ear ‘t This is one of the finest popularizations of recent years, 
tence i 


cOLUMBIA-VIKING DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Viking Press 


1953; 1092 pages; 97-23. l -_ 
is new encyclopedia must necessarily refer to The 
ie T odia" from k substance the new book was hewn, 
pomt every right to be reviewed as a wholly new contribution to the 
< library. First, how does it compare with the illustrious parent? 
tis much less expensive: $7.95 as against $35.00. It treats 31,000 articles 
a compared with 70,000, and has 114 million words instead of six mil- 
lon. Entries are much shorter, but pithy and informative. Many less- 
important references have been eliminated altogether. Tantalizingly brief 
entries answer many questions on the spot and encourage further search 
for fuller details. The book is excellent for quick, authoritative reference, 
but it can provide no more than a kernel of important information. In a 
sense The Columbia Encyclopedia itself is a compromise between the 
many-volume encyclopedia and the one-volume desk encyclopedia. This 
is in many ways, a further compromise, but it meets a real need never- 
theless and will prove one of the most used books in anyone's library. 

It is not just a digest of the larger book. It has added many am 
iig: ae maps in the end papers, and maps of all the De ue z 
ticity ‘Page, excellent illustrations on such subjects as —— A wd 
eoloo ss ea furniture, birds, and even nuclear ieee! a 

Sine i ihes much of the material scattered pa ee is pi 
dition, 72 is to avoid duplication of material usually >i e easy 
to hand it provides a er emphasis. It is a handy desk book, €23 

ees and use, thoroughly up to date. . The iaer 
book is ee buying? It meets a different need from 1ts parea unabridged 
dictionary “2 OPinion, the best single reference work after t ibrary— 
for those Fag smaller book is a worth-while addition Y she = ae 
Ro o feel they cannot afford The Columbia; for © 
View . 

ed in Hicy POINTs, December, 1951. x 
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a handy, authoritative encyclopedia in little; for those who 


information easily and quickly found. Want brief 


BEN JONSON OF WESTMINSTER. By Marchette Ch 
and Company; 1953. 


Marchette Chute’s ability to recreate an era as well as a 
demonstrated in the latest member of the trilogy dealing ek 
English letters. Like Chaucer of England and Shakespeare a 
volume is an attempt to analyze a man and relate him 
the period comes to life with vigor and color. 


It is inevitable that certain comparisons be made wit 
books, particularly with Shakespeare of London. The most 
contrast between Will and Ben. Ben, a proponent of classic 
rules, saw himself as the guiding and chastening spirit of an a et 
given to license. Shakespeare, on the other hand, “did not files mya 
rules, classical or otherwise, because his plays were shaped in oh. F et of 
to a different kind of law.” “arenie 

The difference stamps the two men; yet when contemporari 
judgment upon Shakespeare, only Jonson threw caution tO the ae => 
said, “He was not of an age, but for all time.” As Miss Chute points ou 
"This judgment of Jonson's is the only contemporary piece of writing = 
Shakespeare that assigns him the position he now holds... The only poet 
who was capable of writing the magnificent and fitting tribute that stands 
in the front of the Frist Folio was the classicist, Ben Jonson. When Jonson 
was confronted directly with the plays as a whole he had the greatness to 

see Shakespeare as he was; and there is nothing in all Jonson's career that 
does him more honor than the honor he was willing to do Shakespeare.” 
The book is rich in its picture of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods, 
and the personalities who helped shape them: King James and Charles I, 
Inigo Jones, William Camden, and a raft of playwrights. If Jonson himself 
me 5 playwrig ahe 
mes through a bit less caustic than we commonly see him, we neverthe 
less rejoice at such excellent touches as Westminster in Jonson's boyh 
Jonson S visit to William Drummond of Hawthornden, and Jonson pea 
in trouble for “seditious utterances.” 


ute. E. p. Dutton 


i again 
m 
of London th 


to his times. Again 


h the earlier 
obvious js the 
traditions and 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES. By Tom Prideaux. Greenberg, 1953, 


New York; 256 pages, including index; $7.50. 
This is the kind of book one reads in a sitting and then g0¢ on 


; : : ome 
again and again. Tom Prideaux, theatre editor of Life, has selected § not 


of the finest pictures from Li i ult, whi 

ife’s theatre collection. The resu", f the 

N any sense a history of the stage in pictures, is a vivid pano! ma” 
eatre from Medea to Guys and Dolls. 


W 

r ons sho 

j La Pictures, nearly all of contemporary or recent a en Rome 
amazing vitality of the theatre. Sections are devoted to Gree 
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he Orient, and Broadway, among others. 
the periods, assigning a just proportion of 


f . pethans, 
0 e Eliza evaluate t group of pictures, well repro- 


to e excellen 3 ; 
l ad r z theatre lover. As a picture file of illus- 
tO 


ar re’s plays provide twenty pages of 
; OÉ book wil Save most valuable. 
examp ejs 


sT. Edited by J. Donald Adams. E. P. 

SURE = 440 pages; $4.00. 
f the Sunday Times book section and 
who curt first i b ie right will welcome this new “treasure 
Thos assages printe? “est volume, which appeared in 1946, 


assages . 
ø de eflective prose. nd mature viewpoint of a cultivated reader. 


ide are ade ctions are generally briefer but not less 


ret: dipping, browsing, tasting. Its chronological 
The book 1s ete eee = different subjects close together, but 
genen: pus P nuity. The casual reader may open to the per- 


-oo jarring disconti í i 
o> nt comments of Katherine Anne Porter or = an 
on = portraits of Thomas Carlyle, but wherever his eye alights he 


i i hort contemplative 
i ted to read on. Despite our hurried age short 
ate ie to find many readers. Even popular magazines run fillers 


of Confucian wisdom. m 
A xlection by Holbrook Jackson admirably suggests the appa of : a 
npe of prose: “It is doubtful whether a writer can gwe anything : 
rider ihat is not already there in some measure. All he can do is to m 
lin conscious or more deeply conscious of what he already possesses i 
indaing apprehension, by smoothing or ruffling the surface of co 
oures, and, in rare instances, by striking below the surface and pa 
the way t0 vision or revelation. Books at their best and in their mor 


) : ea se ore 
suale moments of reception revitalize. The end of reading # mora 


boobs ut more life.” 


THE York, 
933, WAISSANCE, By Will Durant. Simon and Schustef, New 10 


70 pages, including index; $7.50. 


There . ‘ Durant, for 
Wy Must be Something of the Renaissance man in will 


t man w . ‘nterest, af 
Mim a with : anding, inter >» 
ia would Renaissance breadth of understanding Je laid out by 


tempt u rt . ” on the sc 5 
at ne t. This fifth Pt a ‘story of civilization Durant | 
Porta e n of his 


volume in the sequence shows that Be an im- 

À skill in presenning a picture of life during 
3 this 
vol "ental He j š ly twenty year t the 
_ ite ets have at wy aper | with the author, bu 
“minated by Dr. Durant’s scholarship 32 





q insight. The 
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À meant for laymen who would like to underst 

Som of our culture. Durant writes history like a psd e of the | 
a good storytellers flair for characterization, Suspense, and ; st. H | 
knows how to balance biographical detail and critical evaluation “tt He 

This newest study, subtitled “A History of Civilization in 7. 
the Birth of Petrarch to the Death of Titian—1304 to 1576," o 
reader through one of the most colorful periods in history, From ap the 
reeminence in Florence to the sunset in Venice,” Dr, Durant te € early 
turbulent story with dispassionate clarity. The Borgias, the cl the f 
Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, Machiavelli, Cellini—the gre Í 
are here, placed in historical perspective. Though Dr. Durant ak: 
mits that many of the critical judgments are his own, he does os A ad. 
his personal reactions to color the presentation unduly. His me Sed 3 
join all strands of a civilization without isolating any. For example s to 
art and politics were intermingled in Renaissance Italy, Date an 
the interrelationships of Lorenzo and Botticelli, Piero dj Cosimo ani 
Savonarola. l 

Teachers of art and history will, I suspect, enjoy the book as a iia 
review and a challenge. All teachers will enjoy its picture of an era. 


HENRY I. CHRIST 


n 


a O a 


HOW TO UN-MOTIVATE 


Wrongful pressure on the part of both schools and es 
does more than anything else to kill the inner urge to read. | si 
is it that boys who are retarded readers are very quick to ith 
subtle points about baseball? An interesting exp apan be to 
these boys, which we fear will never be conducted, wou work, 
make baseball a school subject with tests, textbooks, a turn 


compulsory daily practice and angry parental pushing; y want, 


them loose for recess in the library to read anything ae par: 
just for fun, with the librarian urging them please, 1 


—JOHN HERSEY 


sake, to take it easy and not read so much. 
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survey of Teaching Traits 


yaroiD FIELDS” 


‘nation for license as teacher of social studies 
na cecen aie i New York City, slightly more than 200 
„ gay ME L » precise, 202) took a teaching test to demonstrate 
ct students in the subject. This test was evalu- 
ap of competent experts who had been previously 
wel bY 2 prone dards and who had then reported on their obse:- 
piefed aS A , classroom performances of these candidates. 
rons of clusion of the examination an analysis was made of 
at he at” weak elements in all the 202 lessons that had been 
he n The analysis was structured in terms of basic elements 
mer studies lesson, with particular attention to such factors 
a interpretation and understanding of the present in terms of 
he past, the best means of stimulating democratic ideals and atti- 
nds, the ability to develop critical analysis and open-mindedness, 
nd he attainment of good citizenship in its every form. 
Of the 202 candidates in the examination, slightly more than 
o—or 105 — were successful in the teaching test; the rest 
led. An analysis of the favorable qualities was then made both 
‘those who passed and for those who failed to make the grade; 
i a tomeniktorp items were noted in the study, in order 
oe gy reflecting satisfactory training for perform- 
i bormi ot a small number of those who were finally 
i wen a i= credited with commendatory qualities 
cs it ded with the others; however, in these latter 
ey 2S obvious that the gravity and f f ifs. 
y and frequency of unsa 
essons far outweighed the favorable items. 


ln e en in the | 
aile 
manner, an analysis was made of the weaknesses also; 













j o pility tO instru 


HIGH PoINts is a publication for the dissemination of articles written 
by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressing 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Super- 

intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


aa ful, ai who were successful and those who were 

i> se findings were similarly analyzed and sum- 
a ' 

dy i indings of the 


+ ONStitute examining panel comprise observations ra, 
ju ted ag 4” Ctiticism, but rather jugments that should 
Wate, *S bases fo ae Jog The can- 
E ftom l appraising any training program. me 
s fat ag the colleges within and without New York, Te 
D Mid- est; hence there is no section Of coles 


tmb 
Of New Ypa 


JNDEX» 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION 


which is on file in libraries. 


im 22 


idler it O a 


of Examiners, of the Board of Education of the City 
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served. These findings are, in other words, bases for. SISIN 
and are treated here as such, presenting a pattern KA aluation 
examination, seemed conflicting. Thus, whereas an. > ât firs 
cedures in questioning technics were reported in Pproveq pro. 
poor—and even deplorable—procedures were noted ; stances 
stances. Again, whereas 68 checks were entered for a 1n 209 in. 
developmental features in the lesson, 479 weak or ineffable 
proaches were noted in the course of these lessons, In oth Ctive a 
elements of a sound training program were quite obvious Words, 
of the teaching performances; unfortunately, however a 
verse was registered in a greater number of instances.* e€ con- 

In the case of candidates who were successful in these teachi 
tests (the standards of satisfactoriness are set by ex fies 
supervisors and advisers in the field) they showed that i oe 
able to invite a satisfactory degree of pupil participation ia he 
lesson, an ability to arouse intercriticism in the class, a mastery of 
the skill in asking thought-provoking questions (rather than the 
purely factual or one-word-answer types), a sense of good organi- 
zation and development in the preparation of the lesson material, 
and the ability to evoke adequate social outcomes. The college 
training of these applicants showed evidences of a realistic, com- 
prehensive program of preparation. 

These successful candidates had evidenced their grasp of a 
sound, broad concept of the aims and purposes in teaching the 
social studies. 


WEAKNESSES. But, as was stated earlier, the weaknesses pa 
played in so many instances far outweighed the frequency of ‘ 
ceptable performances. Thus, in only two lessons was 4 po i 
proportioned balance between fact and thought questions oe á 
the direct converse was reported in 59 lessons. Again, 1 


lessons was the teacher observed developing wor th-while 2 change 


but in 55 lessons, the assistant examiners reported that Pe ample 

in attitude was likely to result from the lesson.” AS 3° 

a s of 
at YP is 


* = — 
The figures in this statement refer to the number of tims = of Jesso 


observed, ( gths) were noted and n 


6 





be credited with all the factors of sound training th 7 any w i 


4 







4 SUR ine aspects of a lesson, 7 candidates were com- 


ul a 
of he ie oe use of the blackboard; as against this, 3g wete 


pended fo used them ineffectively. 
ted to have ear throughout th i 
repot arked contrasts appe: g e analysis of the 
se P? sin mind that uniform standards had been approxi- 
report Beating preliminary briefing by a panel that had given 
ated pun previous examinations (and whose judgments had 
hese nT þe sound) and bearing in mind too that the standards 

a performance were those of social studies chairmen 
au in contact with teaching performances every day of the 
shoal year, the findings become the more significant to those 
gaged in personnel work. It is patent that the less related the 
ate is to the realities of classroom procedures, the greater is 
he discouragement that ensues to students who are hoping to 
work in that field. 

The major weaknesses were noted under many categories. Con- 
sidering them in the order of their frequency, the one most noted 
was the constant acceptance of the practice of pupils’ giving their 
answers directly to the teacher (183). The lesson thus assumed 
the pattern of just reciting something that had been learned; in 
most cases, the same objective could have been achieved through a 
witten questionnaire or test. There were few opportunities pro- 
vided for interaction as a means of voicing opposing points of 
vew (72). Questions failed to draw out the pupils’ own resources 
61) (a lesson on Sparta and Athens was never related to con- 
ars conflicts in governments) ; in 93 lessons the teacher 
ind s the lesson by lecturing or assuming all leads himself 
sien on ce continuing emphasis on mere voi pam 
tty for me of, P against interpretation, application, g a 
develop Mia growth, was noted. Other instances of fal j = 

total ba of a good social studies lesson were reporte k: ne 

; social inted to the tendency of many new te me ee 
Period į Studies lesson as a factual, traditionally-recita"r, 
Ma stead of treating i Ils for the use © subject 

tter as a und ‘ating it as one that calls tor change. Absent 
TD Was a des ation for understanding historic and critical 

ag, Sitable pattern of pupil participation 

n ano á out 
‘elope Phase, the analysis demonstrated failure to re! ent 

time (5 zed management of the period. Poor pra lesson 

» Poor transitions between one aspect ° 
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] n sURV ___and this must be stressed—there were the eyi- 
and another (68), Lara er distribution of questi A AS gains ot Tiie that was absorbed by the hai 
failure to arouse di ent pupils (47), inadequate de (45) res 0 the SO had been, in most instances, well and adequately 
achievements (35), incomplete lessons (33), close 4 F ecks op a passed- ie 1s of teaching. 
the eo (37), — to note passivity of the shy de rence to oat J jn metho 
and other fundamental elements essential to Nts (36 pf . 
reported as being overlooked or misused. gaani tsaching G9, 0 TEACHER PREPARATION. Special thought 

€ MPR ‘ven, in discussing teacher preparation, to the problem 


ould be 8 hing. This is the area of apprenticeship which, un- 
r udent teaching. tep-child in the traini i 
f Wy js treated as a step raining program. A 
fortunate undertaken by the New York City Board of Educa- 
recent acid that a number of colleges are treating this phase of 
= reparation with due concern for its importance. However, 
teac a P still a great many gaps that, in too many instances, 
ait ro be filled. In many cases, the supervisors to whom is 
signed the task of guiding and counseling the teacher student, 
have had little or no extensive experience in teaching a class in a 
ablic school; in many cases, the time devoted to observation of 


each student is inadequate. 


Supervisors for student teachers should be judiciously selected 
and extensively trained; they should be acquainted with the dif- 
ferent methods and problems related to different types of students 
and schools; they should know the content of syllabi and they 
should know wherein teaching in the junior high school, academic 
ie school, and vocational high school calls for special treatment. 
a ii the proposal could well merit serious consideration as to 
an it would not be desirable to employ duly licensed and 

or PRN ee departmental chairmen from the school systems 

Would kn al phase in the college training program. Such pe 
ailem every angle in the teaching situation; further, a fu 

tequent į allowing for more students to be observed at T 
not onl ntervals—could be set up, and a staff, so selected, co 
personale the individual student more comprehensively a 

sino ut also assemble its observations and present a 
tate ios the school of education with which they w i Je. 

Wately hn evidence of areas that are being adequately - on 

ted by the college. The plan is worthy of expl© 


One of the most distressing weaknesses lay in the ¢: 
develop or stress proper social outcomes, Every text © failure to 
ing of the social studies emphasizes the need of Te the teach. 
citizenship and proper attitudes, of training m a. Ing good 
critical thinking, and of inculcating in young people 7 the 't of 
arriving at judgments predicated on knowledge Ctitical habit of 
and consequent synthesis. These are but some of the b analysis, 
of effective teaching in the social studies. The subject pe mas 
the classroom must be related to life experiences: ae the ex T 
studies becomes a dead subject. Meaningful interest it opa 
aroused if the lesson is to achieve its aims. Yet, as inste aa 
oversight and lack of understanding, these examines re satel 
that candidates failed to capitalize on motivations that a in- 
herent in the lesson itself (54), that important phases of subject 
aan y ry a (58), that there was little 
h l Ocial skills arising out of the lesson (60), that 

ere was little critical thinking (49), that Opportunities for con- 
comitant learnings or enrichment were neglected (49), that the 
v of the lesson was not clearly defined (33), that there was 
s ure to utilize worth-while contributions of pupils (31), that 
‚< Presentation was confusing (32), that there were few opportu: 
ring pupil expression or initiative (38). The total gai 

Ftal nis | often the approach to the lesson was tet; 


A continued, detailed listing of all the weaknesses found x 
i a who failed to make the grade would only labor x 
: vious lesson at this point. Suffice it to say that major shortco : 
nt by areas and frequencies, were reported in the m 
= aoe of the lesson, in the development of the lesson, 5 

odology employed, in the pattern of questioning, "he 


degree of interes rae ten A 

terest and socialization achieved, in the co” ch CHEV ii 
“son, and in the outcomes of the lesson. One could hardly t°" Isis of he ENT AND CHALLENGE. To sum UP; in of 
“pon more vital elements, `e teaching tests points to the fact that by €v! 9 
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Se | in Science Teachin 
those who have made the grade, the colleges in ptember 1954 critical me g 
job; by the evidence of those who have failed th , don a Bo IRVING a Junior High School 
to be done—particularly in the areas of student-teact, is od Henry Huds 
methodology, classroom management, and in M rea l a be no doubt about the shortage of trained sci- 
broad outcomes in the social studies. INS the tich here seems y One glance at the “help-wanted” section of a 
I tif personne gry scientific periodical will serve to confirm 
cgnday EW SP P“ etatistics currently being compiled by the 





orate st 

the elab | 
chers of human resources. 7 

eseat" jal interest to Us as teachers, however, are those statistics 
S 


7 SE ron extrapolated, paint the picture of science teaching in 
ait sani future. At a recent meeting of the Federation of 
he or Teachers Association of New York City and in a more 


MR. SHAKESPEARE AGAIN 
Mr. Shakespeare on the Sabbatical 
Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessin e 


rence Tea ; 
Sonnet lxxxi; ane eni entific American (February, 1954) Dr. Fletcher 
Mr. Shak , — XxX ticle in S¢2 
r espeare on r one s Objectives vij << i on of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
ave FOE tah, : ting possibilities. Actording to his findings, 


King H presented some interes 
eee he need for new science teachers to meet the tremendous growth 


"r Shakespeare on the Faculty Conference i in secondary school enrollments will soon soar to about 10,000 

as vi Aa y og of God’s patience per year. Between now and 1966, it is estimated, we shall require 

on a total of 100,000 new teachers to man the nation’s science class- 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, I, 3 rooms. Sadly, however, the sources of teaching strength are drying 

Mr. Shakespeare on the Retirement System up. Total university graduations have steadily declined since 1950, 

More is thy due than more Tiun all can pa and, what is worse, the percentage of these graduates qualified to 

i au P fs teach has decreased in addition. 

i sls Page: no need to belabor the implications of these figures. 

ma "hee electronic and atomic era, the shortage of scientific 

teh i a national significance. Quite logically, Dr. Watson 

teachers in "iene deduction that the lack of qualified science 

0 sientists € secondary school classrooms chokes off the supply 
er K- the source, 

e" alge” ¢ T the problem. Even now in New York City, as 

€ junior hi be wartime increase in the birth rate is reaching 

science class 6 _ School, more than half of the teachers meeting 

s in this division are teaching “out-of-license 2 


Mr. Shakespeare on the Class Registers 


Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 
The cry is still, “They come!” 
Macbeth, V, 5 
Mr. Shakespeare on the Profession 
Here is everything advantageous to life. 
True; save means to live, 
) The Tempest, Il, 1 


11 State 
mate- 


Science me | not completely qualified’ in subject matter. ee 
AMERICAN FOLRLORE F- i = e is something of a rare bird y a 

_ A gaily col “oe ; ; lore i ace, the normal forces of supply 2194 ©&® 
j colored wall map picturing figures in American folk overn our free economy do not cate in the case © 


re fifty cents, Write to Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ba 
s College, Muncie, Indiana, Additional folklore 


t 
rial Make f pers. Y 
5 are available at a small or no charge. 


ui can 
ma’ fabulous hereas a large aircraft or engineering = 
"Motions d Offers of salary, working conditions, pension 


o 
uring a labor shortage, school systems cannot and 
1 
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e, Of course, the entire crisis in educati i 
a ed aang and immediately with enough mone T could he 
self-evident that unless teachers salaries are bro 
realistic levels the situation will degenerate fu 
however, we must recognize that salary levels 
never approach those in such occupations as eng 
medicine, or dentistry. How, then, can we tempt potential a ics, 
teachers away from these fields into teaching? ‘To answer ai 
question, we should examine some of those values which, then n 
cally, motivate people to turn to teaching in general ang sia 
teaching in particular. 

Classically, the teaching profession has been one of reasonabl 
prestige in the community. Theoretically, too, a short work wens 
a long summer vacation, a retirement plan, Opportunities for ont 
batical leave, and the ennobling aspects of carrying on the cultural 
heritage and helping young people to grow and realize their 
potentialities in society, have motivated young people to turn to 

teaching. Many have also been attracted to the field by a desire to 
emulate individual teachers whom they learned to respect and 
love. In science teaching there are other values. The love of truth, 
the spirit of scepticism and investigation, the desire to work with 
scientific materials, and the opportunity for exchanging ideas with 
pupils and colleagues are some typical possibilities. 

But the potential teacher who has been given good guidance 
must know that the work week of a teacher far exceeds the actual 
clock hours on his timecard, that long summer vacations are used 
for extra jobs to supplement income, that a 35-year neti 
plan, in addition to taking a big bite out of the monthly af 
leaves the teacher on the “firing-line” for too long a ume, ae 
few can afford sabbatical leaves, and that there are so cS th 
practical hazards in the carrying out of daily tasks that teach 8; 


per se, often takes a back seat in this kind of journey through e 
Some of the other values remain, their degree of potency ” 
a function of th 


i . culat 
i e individual teacher's personality and his part! 
place in the sch 


0, 
ool system. Of course, there are those peop ie 
in Dr. Watson's words, “just have to teach.” They can of all 
on to form the hard core of the profession in the oe H 
adversity. But these dedicated and competent peop a for a 
enough. How can we attract the greater mass SO N iti 
adequate school program ? 

12 
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th UP to more 
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crisis IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


aaa E 
pen! NTO THE HORSE'S MOUTH. One possible an- 
90K! G1 nce those remaining values which have been men- 
a ig tO am ree in which they = be cogent reasons for choos- 
neds 0% 2. as a life's work. l 
z ‘ence paan ering of science teachers. The complaints are 
Į isten tO ol = f supplies and facilities, overcrowded classes, 
„piversa!. La need of repair, leaky ceilings, absence of laboratory 
equipment nat an overabundance of paper work make life un- 
sn ` w can these complaints be alleviated? Here are some 
easant. 


uggestions. e subjects are laboratory in nature, class sizes must 

sn Tu twenty-four at most. Adequate equipment must be 
be reduce ap repairing and remodeling must make our 
brought fas ft and desirable; science teachers must be relieved of 
eral dic building assignments, and official classes. Opportu- 
ties should be provided to enable teachers, adequately com- 
natal to initiate simple research projects to be carried on with 
pupils after school. Qualified science teachers should be staked to 
free tuition in all courses leading to the doctorate. Summer re- 
search seminars should be instituted with full and adequate pay 
for qualified people. 

“Completely crazy,” you say. Perhaps. But how are we to face 
up to. an impending crisis? Not by sitting back and diagnosing the 
disease without looking for a cure! Not by discussing the issues in 
a detached and academic manner! Not by arguing about the num- 
ber of teeth in a horse’s mouth without going out to count them! 
Bas ate not impossible aims. See how they have been achieved 
dien areas. Generally, industrial arts classes are limited h 

ee or twenty-four pupils, and teachers of industrial arts, - 
anat have no official classes. Coaches have been paid a 
t steady a coaching for years, and afternoon centers m a 
Sports, arts a er of income for many teachers of such e 

V the state f crafts, and sewing. Free tuition is already p =i 
ion, in œ, O7 the M.A. in Education and for the M.S. in ma 

Sik ance and School Counseling. Equipment for n igh 

“hols ati S has already been brought into some of ou k 

he stag, <p summer fellowships have been granted to ma je 
ethods in teaching radioactive techniques. *" 

` à Ce 8 ° i R : money, ut 

here j xtended. Of course, this will require 


S teal] ` ; i : s and, 1 our 
y an impending crisis in science teaching j - 
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national security and growth are threatened by such, 


schools must enlist the help of our representatives p . <, City 
legislation providing for federal, state, and city funds t initiata 
crisis head on. The alternative is to wait until the cris meet the 
us when we shall have to be satisfied with lowered s > iS upon 
competent and unprepared personnel, and all the — ards 
of unpreparedness. Sequences 
In an article regarding the Science Talent Search wh; | 
peared in the World-Telegram and Sun, the followin viid a 
came to light: § Statistic, 


"Of the 260 students named for honorable mention ; 
in the talent search, 73 have indicated that their fei 
choice for careers is some branch of engine ering, ph ph 
interests 42, and chemistry is favored by 38 of - E r F 
and girls. Thirty-one expect to study medicine, Six wi 
to be teachers.” 


These figure are not surprising in the light of the fact that few 


science teachers, at present, would channel the interest of a 
promising student into teaching with any amount of sincerity. Per- 
sonally, and in spite of my affection for science teaching and a 
reasonable sense of pride in my work, I would no sooner urge my 
son to prepare for the profession now, than my father would have 
urged me to prepare for a career in tailoring years ago. 


A LITTLE SUGAR. Probably there are no reliable figures for 
any parallel situation in Russia. Probably there is no such prob- 
lem. I am reminded of the ancient story of the Bolshevik who 
promised his companion, “Comrade, comes the revolution an 
you will eat strawberries and cream.” “But,” replied the other, 
don’t like strawberries and cream.” “Comes the revolution, 1° 
plied the first, “you will eat strawberries and cream whether yee 
ike it or not!’ 

Here, in America, where free thought and free choice - 
cherished liberties, we do not force people to accept or to en 
anything which is alien to their own free wishes. But it 15 ant 
— meee bt -= offerings more non | on even 
ice of _ Many of us like strawberries an a top: 

OF us would like it with a little sugar sprinkled © 
14 
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reat many men of stature and reputation in our New reinn aa 4 
i è 


in- 


s of American Youth 


idea! ADOLPH 
D 

ae nr pie kame High School 
thousands of working teacher committees have 
che problems of youth. The biennial reports of the 
ijed ove e Conferences are replete with these experiences of 
x le ka cators who have directed their attentions to the well- 

ng, 0 7 saa maturation and acculturation and the develop- 

Jr is 093 Jeals constitute a slow and difficult process. Superior 
pent of Í ; character and responsible citizenship are the product 
saa le and education. The family and the community with 
i ons at their command must assume their responsibility 
a dest in the process. It should be crystal clear to youth leaders 
eae and particularly parents—that they, arm-in-arm, must 
uke a more aggressive role in the social, economic, and political 
wents of the city, state, and nation. It is only when men and 
women with courage, understanding, vision, reasoned action and 
ideals act as models for emulation that we can say and feel that 
our American culture is on a solid-rock social foundation acting 
asa force in guiding the youth of today towards becoming a future 
intelligent citizenry with ideals and permanent ethical values. 

It is obvious, too, that these are days when the press, radio, and 
tlevision are trumpeting the names of graft-taking high brass; 
when officials are forced to admit to the taking of gifts, fees, 
ee or payments for political patronage, ‘for influence 
tien Be ery and actions considered by — 
xing Aly ical. These are days when office A he 
“nce—when vol opponents with mismanagement sT “women 
CURE tients shocking reports are being mace Dy & 
Unelievabte committees, crime commissions, and grand e 
ootbal] an yet we have learned too about basketball 7 
char ndals, and questionable practices by personne in 

Be of sc q Onable p 


i Utveys —_ athletics. 


uh... imes. 
ities i 


OW youth are: committing more and a with 
the Loy np Convinced that deterioration of home ee indi- 
Cate a ee, ; i ra 

eas, moral standards, is a prime cause. Est n the next 


Sade. The wave” of youth crime and delinquency + þillion. 
Ameri : inquency cost in 1952 was estimated at 


Ca i eiea 
n public must be aroused from its smug = 15 
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traditional apathy. How short-sighted can one þe) a 1954) 
year, 1952, only five billion dollars was spent on e durati same 


OUR PART OF THE JOB. Needless to sq 
teachers are aware that there are “dangers” alan understand; 
of the proper bringing up of children. All the re athwar 
modern psychology and physiology clearly show on facts 
is adjustment to the environment. Our task as teacher “velopment 
the youth to an understanding of himself and i IS tO puide 
The impulse of all youth to hero worship must es Environment 
ploited through the teacher (and curriculum) pacali; bg 
trained persons we have the know-how to win the Pig 
loyalty of youth. Young people look to us as their id = and 
us; they would like to cultivate our friendship; the O1; they like 
with their intimate problems and they solicit Aa Toe to us 
— a ideal for the acquisition of mk A re 
inculcation oO l E as ) e 
dels of i habits and for the realization of the noblest 
The part that some teachers and parents must 
stand and play in guiding youth sel a better ki ol 
permanent values is to give the teen-ager many opportunities for 
discovering what he can do by himself, on his own. Teachers and 
“ww mans find the time and be ready at any time to answer the 
De A s of doing right and of being upright. A recent article by 
totessor C. Wright Mills, “A Diagnosis of Our Moral Uneasi- 
ness, in the New York Times Magazine, aptly states that values 
and codes have become hollow. Dr. Mills says, “The surrender of 
our older values and codes and failures to set up new standards 
are found at the bottom of our social ills.” 


SURVEYING CURRENT IDEALS OF YOUTH. The follow 
ing questionnaire, “What Do You Wish For Most?” was % 
ajap to 285 boys and 135 girls in the writer's high school. Mor 
a a curiosity factor, rather than a control, it was given to f e 
tmited number of entering freshmen—boys and girls : jot 
years of age. The other participants were students in ue a 
~e It should be pointed up to those who are not fom iver 
rv school and community where the “values survey or ° 
B t it ts located on Pennsylvania and Dumont Avenne was # 
Townsville and East New York sections of Brooklyn. © 
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RICA N you TH 

ys OF rs ago. Today, the old tenements are increas- 

p m peT ya by modern fireproof buildings through the 

re 

h r as of today are first or second genera- 

o youth of y , large extent. Their parents, in the main, came 

ostly Poland, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Ger- 

- ars there has been an influx of many fine Negro 

pany: che South. The limitation of current housing facili- 

milies pn, any of the younger families and second and third 

ties pas fore erica to remain in the community against their 
0 


generati 


ng h using ` ryea 


wishes. i th—the sons; and yesteryear’s youth— 
ht today’s you > l y 
hm T ie ae to see that each generation has tried, and 
4 4 id improve itself. (Good parents have always tried to 
famae to their children.) 
Here is the questionnaire. Compare the findings with the study 


made in October, 1934. 
What Do You Wish For Most? 


Below is a list of eight values which people commonly like or wish 
for. Tell which one you wish for most by putting a figure 1 before 
it, tell which one you wish for next by putting a figure 2 before it, 
and so on to the one you wish for least, before which you put an 8. 


ae or Eminence. To be famous, to render devotion to a cause OF 
lites as did Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin D. 


soe paati), To be celebrated; to be well-known and have your name 
‘wspapers, as do Frank Sinatra, Betty Grable, and Bob a 


AW l 
lan cath, To acquire possessions, like money, factories, bonds, and 


d, as d; 
as did Henry Ford, John D, Rockefeller and J. P. Morgan. 


With the Alpe o of Beauty. To cultivate a love of beauty; to be filled 
y of living; to like poetry, painting, natural scenery, etc 
to be unselfish, 


Ci „Servic 
ET 
à and happiness in society; 
i pP A a Barton, Louis 


Paste, ? and 
Steur, and pretul in a humanitarian way, as were Clar 
at Orence Nightingle. 


kabil if ‘ 
edb m4 To be pleasing and amicable; to attract liking, 
i Omrades and friends. 
e knowl- 


> With ve the abili : dly and to hav 
ne cap acity to make he ou its to A a scholar, tO spend 
' 17 
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———— Pores ti 
e 


i k 
ur time in study, and to write books such as o TOS 
evii, and Mme. Curie have written. Albert Einst cin, 


i 
... Physical Fitness. To have good health; to be able to |; 
its fullest, to participate in games of strength and skil] sa me yo 
swimming, tennis, track, and football. » Such as h 
Note: It is evident that the above is valuable Only as a 
you actually and honestly think, not what you ought to record of wis 
other people think. Its purpose will be defeated unless ink or 
sincere in your choices. you are entirely 


ur lif 
askethalt 


Results of the Survey 
October 1952 
Submitted to: 420 students 
285 boys: 268—seniors 1 7—freshmen 


135 girls: 121—seniors 14—freshmen 
Age Groupings: | 


FRESHMEN SENIORS ) 
Age (years): 14 15 16 17 18 19 Total. 
Male: 14 5 85 156 22 3 - 285 


Female: 13 1 34 74 i 
SENIOR CHOICES: 


1 135 


t 2 3.4 5 6 7-8 *Totl: 


a 22 19 24 39 56 72 84 95 411 
a 18 25 51 53 63 59 70 73 412 
Hee 48 74 60 52 41 42 47 45 409 
a. of Beauty 20 38 28 67 56 58 59 87 413 
ts = 27 21 45 46 67 71 74 66 417 
ra 81 84 75 55 42 51 22 5 415 
n 42 79 84 56 84 46 40 20 415 
ysical Fitness 164 80 45 37 40 18 17 15 416 
FRESHMEN CHOICES: y 
F 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Tata 
ag , 5 t 3gs 3 gig 2 
Popularity r7 artsy 
Wealth 2623 3 1 6.3 ® 
Appreciation of Beauty 0 5 1 7 3 4 3 5 28 
Servi 28 
_ 3 °2 2 = 5 4&4 4-3 
Likabilj 0 27 
wu 45 7 46s # 2B 
Wisdo 0 27 
Se 4430243 7+? 2 
ysical Fitness 11 3 3 1 1 4 1 2 
18 





AMERICAN YOUTH 


eats OF October 1934 


pt 326 students in the graduating class of Jan. 1935 
sybnittod : vag bows and 160 girls 


6 10 10 26 24 29 54 162 
1 4 11 30 36 46 35 163 


„ns of Ideals Made by Boys: 
select L 23'S 3 é F 8 Tow 
21 48 43 27 12 7 4 1 163 
wisdom 9 16 22 57 33 31 u 2 i 
Service 8 34 25 16 20 14 20 21 158 
Wealth _ 113 23 10.30 4.3 6 6.1% 
Physical Fitnes 
Di 8.21 38 44:2. 2 9 2 16 
Likabulity 4 9 5 15 18 25 39 48 163 
Popularity 
3 
0 


Appreciation of Beauty 
Fame or Eminence 


Selections of Ideals Made by Girls: | 
Lt 2 3 4 3 6 7 .8 Tota 


Visdom 23 46 38 22 22 6 2 1 160 
Service 7°39 22 32.37 24 10 8 159 
Wealth 1 13 13 24 26 23 26 33 159 
Physical Fitness 108 23 11 10 4 1 2 0 159 
Likability 13 37 .43 31 15 11 4 2 156 
Popularity ) Oy: 2S a AFS E 46 37 42 45 160 
Appreciation of Beauty 8 10 18 29 34 26 16 .16 157 
Fame or Eminence O..2 4° .5 .3 3 57 SL p 
YESTERD 


= AND TODAY. The reader can and should in- 
findings in terms of individual experiences. The writer 
“int up some comparisons of the choices made then 


terpret the 
Wants to p 
ad now, 


Th 
uth of dings showed that more than forty per cent of a 
tls of pyc)? AS Compared with seventy per cent of the respa oi 
hoice, TI eit years ago, selected physical fitness as their f 
°f fame “5 ideal has held the lead despite the tremendous ap fs 
of healh e Pularity, and even likability. ( A salute to the tea 
Likah i Physical education.) 
: Youth A S second on the list of values de 
Ore than twenty per cent sel 


emed important 
19 
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frst choice and more than seventy per cent picked it ; 1954) 
half of their choices. It is interesting to note from = the Upper 
results of research by the experts at the Midcentury WI Compileg 
Conference on Children and Youth that teen-agers ee House 
so very different from other human beings. Like oth. are not 
seeks intimate friendship and appreciation and recognition’ youth 
especially wishes to be accepted at face value and be on. Youth 
by friends and peers. This is more true of girls than pa liked 
lescents desperately wish to be “like” the rest of rez Ado- 
They dress alike, speak their own “slanguage,” and It group, 
greater independence from adult domination. Th " e a on 
tion in the community by striving to join and share a {Sent 
in planning community activities. adults 

Years ago, too few seniors had the desire for service Toda 
my nom a arr ate appreciatian 

Twenty years ago wisdom was considered a more valuable 
asset than wealth. Today the latter attribute is consistently wished 
for by youth. Forty-eight seniors—ten per cent of those tested— 
want riches as their first choice, as compared with eight boys and 
ane gi of a score years ago. Today the expression “money is 
everything” is heard too often. ` 


— ARE CAUGHT AND TAUGHT. Events in our time 
ave made it quite clear that if democracy is to be kept safe as 
a form of government, then the school, the home, and the com- 
munity must continually apply its precepts and practices. Teach- 
a Son and community leaders must live by its principles 
i Ostet, promote and develop it as a way of life.” 
afte vulnerable. Character traits and social and civic values 
children S ee by American teachers and parents for be 
a youth must first be demonstrated since these ' pi 
Ba. t and taught. Enthusiasms and proper attitudes t0! i 
“ democratic citizenship by adults cannot help but beg 
proper attitudes and enthusiasms by their children. 


De A on words could I use to conclude tha 

the de 3 ate, Pe learn what we live... and we 

uild es that we live it. And what we thus learn, W° 
at once into character.” 
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reaching Spelling in Shorthand-Transcription 
classes | 


E. 
is High School 


_, gqudents how to spell is one of the major problems 
Teaching es of transcription and advanced shorthand. Cer. 
facing a fact that a substantial number of students entering 
tainly, or advanced transcription classes do not possess even 
ar um spelling ability required for successful and com- 
the pe formance in the average office. As a result, the short- 
ae P ascription teacher is directly responsible for improving 
» spelling ability of his students to the point where it meets 
vocational standards—or, at least, enables them to pass the Re- 
gents examinations. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the short- 
hand teacher must also teach such other phases of English as 
punctuation, capitalization, the use of possessives, attention to 
meaning and context, the use of the dictionary, and vocabulary. 

There are two primary objectives in shorthand-transcription 
classes: (1) the building of shorthand speed and (2) the devel- 
opment of transcription ability. These two activities in themselves 
require so much time that it is difficult to allocate additional time 
to the teaching of English in general and spelling in particular. 
ens it should be understood that a similar problem _ 
is i all other subject fields. Every teacher is pen ‘ 
akan ie the general English ability of his students an : 
ci 8 them the specific vocabulary and spelling encounte 

particular field. 
he problem is, then, to devise a systematic, effective method 


teaching spell; ‘Lie time in 
ell ssible time 
the daston ing that will require the least po 


CL 
lt s ROOM PROCEDURES FOR IMPROVING SPELLING 
25 to 39 unusual for shorthand teachers to review’ m ape 
Work, dict, elling words a day in the course O eet l atrers: 
Howey sating new material, or checking transcription ds as 
they nk this method of reviewing and emphasizing a hap- 
hazarg 7 ae during the period may be time rely test 

Ad ineffective inasmuch as the teacher C3 21 
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. n er 
the leaming taking place and the student m 1 1934 
little attention to the spelling work. ay be SIVing ye 
There is, however, a simple method of t : Y 
‘ag the learning. A number of spelli caching spell; 
testing the learning. number of spelling words, pref 1ng and 
should be assigned for homework every day, Spelli erably ten 
tant enough to warrant its inclusion in the daily hames 1S impop. 
ment. In the course of a term, students can practice Work assion. 
750 selected spelling words. at home Over 
The assignment of spelling words for hom 

completely eliminate all reference to spelling ay does Not 

however, class spelling work can now be kept to a ~ classroom. 

is still necessary to review a few highly selected ara It 
each period as they come up in the dictation, callin P cult Words 

tion to the specific combinations of letters which A o g 

spelling. Such a review should usually take about a k thes on 

period. In addition, it is also good practice before eddar E 

scription letters to write all troublesome words on the blackboard 

so that the class can see the correct spelling. Thus, all s Ti 
= is highly motivated and highly functional ee 
n the first day of the term, a mimeo ine li 
“naa leographed spelling list 
werd “ad p ei A see of legal-sized paper may be used 
purpose. Such a sheet may contain as many as 320 words 
a these words should be divided into 32 groups of 10 words 
` separated by underscores. The words should be culled from 
etters which are to be dictated during the first part of the term 
ee there is an obvious connection between the spelling home- 
work and the daily dictation work. The class should be informed 
of this fact! Difficult spelling words—demons, as it were—shou 
5 ia repeated, so that words like “occasionally,” “simi- 

, recomm an” ‘es on 4 
single sheet. New mp Id bo ni oded ea 
sheet tying in wi shou be distributed when needed, 

Ror be 8 n with the daily dictation work. bine’ 
a ke ework, students should write the ten words four ai 
al two groups of two; that is, they should write eac? > he 

e consecutively going down the list until they complet ice 
airi a words. Then they should write each wor “al 
i = in a same way as the first time, making four times m at 

method eliminates mechanical repetition to soM° — 
least, and dem d . os P tention. 

The spell; ands a certain minimum degree of at carefully’ 
m Spelling assignment should be motivated very 





sP 
pd the s the first 


udents should do the first assignment to- 
day or two. The entire assignment should 
eher P Fore than three minutes; yet, with the proper motiva- 
k ‘on, this simple method is highly effective in teach- 

f be shown later in this article. 
ng Spe ne J of each ten-day period, upon the completion of 
4 the teacher should give a 25-word written longhand 
” test which usually should consist of the most difficult 
spelling s covered to that date. These words should 


‘7 the group ; 
words 1 ot ly—about 12 a minute—that students have 


“rated SO rapi s l 
en opportunity for making corrections although they may 
J so if they wish and if they have the time. In giving the test, 

Id pronounce each word at least twice, once in 


the teacher shou i 
, short, meaningful sentence to illustrate its actual usage. The 


achet and st 


whole test should take about four minutes. Papers should be col- - 


icted immediately upon completion of the 25th word; no time 
should be allowed for checking or correcting. All tests should be 


announced one or two days in advance. 
Test papers should be returned the following day, and those 


words which gave the class as a whole the most trouble should - 


be reviewed. Correcting papers and entering marks should take 
on than fifteen minutes. Ten points should be deducted for 
error. 

Th ; 
i. “a e short tests should be given at the end of the tenth day, 
ne twentieth day, and the thirty- 
used), at which ti irty-second day (if a 320-word list 
pleted and ane, a the first mimeographed sheet will be com- 
‘tet, a 50-word rad rey be distributed. Then, about a week 
ntained in shee est, based on the entire list of 320 words 
uted for each care should be given. Five points should be de- 
Matk the papers | or, although the teacher may, if she wishes, 
ee or incorrectly, terms of the number of words spelled cor- 
SVEN special y- The words most commonly misspelled should 
Pecial sellin attention in class and usually should serve as ê 
Rink. t plance ‘s gnment that night. 

Tite , this method of teaching spelling may seem © 


a 
C9 Breat ; 
MSC Of a te eal of teacher time and effort. Actually, 1m the 
M, it re -word tests an 


WO 59 . a 
hoy, Yord testes  dulres giving about eight 25 

ur Ests, p 

ine OË out involving a total outlay of not more than Pe. 


-0 -cl F : 
S Well ent time. The results justify the effort, an 
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TESTING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE METHOD 
effective is this method of helping students learn tO shalt, SOW 
worth the students’ time and the teacher's effort? Spell? 1; i 
and psychologists claim that (1) very little effective y educator 
learning takes place when students are required to ea etmanen, 
lists because the learning situation is too artificial and rize Word 
tional and that (2) even if learning does occur, there is NOn-fune. 
sary transfer or carry-over from the word list or non A neces. 
situation to the functional situation, in this case raises nctiona 
the typewriter from shorthand notes. ption on 


The remainder of this article contains the result 
conducted for the purposes of testing the validity 
objections. 


S of a Study 
of these two 


Procedure 


1. TO DETERMINE WHETHER OR NOT LEARNING 

OCCURS: In order to examine the first problem of whether or 
not learning actually occurs, two Stenography 4 classes—here- 
after called the Experimental classes—were assigned spelling 
homework from the beginning of the term and were given the 
customary 50-word spelling test after they had completed the 
first spelling list of 320 words. Then, with the cooperation of 
the English Department, this same 50-word test was also given 
to a normal English 7, a normal English 8, and the honor Eng- 
lish 7 class—hereafter called the Control classes. For further 
comparison, it would also have been advisable to give the test t0 
other Stenography 4 classes in the same school taught spelling 
by different methods, but none was available so the test was gv 
instead to a Stenography 3 class—also called a Control class. +" 
addition, the test was given to a Stenography 4 class ji aoe 
high school—hereafter called the Control School class. All p ae 
were marked on the basis of the number of words sper 
incorrectly, 


Arian ine whethet 
The purpose of this testing program was to determine ifcantl) 


Of not the Experimental classes were statistically si8® wy 10 
Superior to the Control classes in their ability to learn po fot 
= selected words through the use of word lists assen test- 
homework and through the subsequent use of a systema! 

Ing program. 
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INE WHETHER OR NOT TRANSFER 


ING 
pell DET = to test the second problem of whether or 
n of ory-ovet from the longhand list to the type- 

, ecanstet “ ee three specially constructed letters were 
te transer Srenography 4 Experimental classes. These three 
dictate ‘ne dina meaningful context the same fifty words on 
eters tad had been previously tested. There was a ten- 
Al e between the longhand spelling test and the type- 

y interva iption test during which time no direct reference 
writer transcr longhand test or to the words in it. In order to 

“a a a ossibility of errors’ occurring because of difficulty 

inate € enà notes, the letters were first carefully pre- 
n ran i then dictated for speed practice several times. 
T the actual transcription, the letters were dictated well 
ay the speed of the entire group and the students were 
lowed sufficient time to transcribe all three. Students were not 
mitted to use dictionaries. Only the 50 spelling words were 
matked; typographical or shorthand errors were counted as spell- 
ng errors. There were thirteen such errors, most of them caused 
by the inability of students to read their notes correctly (despite 
the intensive preview and dictation practice). 

The same procedure of testing for carry-over was employed 
with the Stenography 3 Control class. However, in this case there 
a seven-week interval between the written and transcription 
he a i time several of the fifty words were drilled in 
= oon aily lessons. The three letters were also previewed 
ality s nevertheless, twelve of the errors made were 1n 
7 nographic in nature. 


2. i 
peu: 


Findings 


k; 

Occupy, DETERMINE WHETHER OR NOT LEARNING 
nade by th able I contains a frequency distribution of the errors 
whoo ~ Students in each of the classes (excluding the Con- 
me Ss)» a listing of the number of students tested in 
fectly in és h mean (average) number of words spelled incor- 
= tO s 7 Class, the standard deviation and variance Ot F 

Mean to vag internal variability, and the standard error of the 


th ive ‘er a : 0 
“Mean ĉN indication of the reliability or consistency 
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X E E: 5 a 5 o fz £2 4 Mental Means are he only one more eae n 
BS (4 pE is iB oid D ae ng]? here i ill vary he 
3 id £2 SE o: 5S8 25 ed fs 3 Natter of fact, t wil ns t ble 
eo] iE oa oe ze ge 5 2 3° yg? 3 for the Con ords. ntaine 
S 7| 2° DE S5 BS 2 BO So ig f Much 4S or minu itical rati 
3 | E25 aS yE ia be ge 3% ee |i intl a then acd 
= Sj” 8 So 40 ESN AO Ox "8 adie “Xamination o 
“cal Slc U 313 CO oO mca w oO E g 9 p- iii 
hr 2 Eh ch = ony . % Q 
S | ge? HRE E ge Zn 
3 hm ey me gg TELES 
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shows that in every case the Experimenta] classes are «: er, 1954 
superior to the Control classes. Statistically, . ae signif cane 
three or more means that there is less than ONE che te Rig 
dred that the difference between the means com Mio in a hun 
happened by chance or by accident. Since the ch Esn Could have 
so small, it is reasonable to conclude that the si aie element i 
ences obtained most probably represent some in cant diffe, 
difference resulting from the existence or Operation ‘i i 
factor or factors—in this case, the Spelling instruction m € extra 


to which the Experimental classes were exposed, d testing 


The presence of Experimental students i 
Control and Normal English 7 and 8 ee ima English 
an unexpected check on the accuracy of the findings A p 
here Experimental and Control students sitting side b ag 
the same English classes; yet, those Students who sire i ea 
Experimental classes and given the special spelling work did he 
nificantly better than their Control Classmates on the S0-wae 
spelling test, as indicated by the critical ratios of 4.75 and 10.22. 


It is also important to note the critical ratio of 5.58 between 
the Stenography 4 Experimental class and the Stenography 3 
Control class. It is unreasonable to ascribe this highly significant 
difference merely to the extra term of instruction which the Ste- 
nography 4 class has had. For note how superior the Stenography 

erimental group is to the Control School Stenography 4 


"Class, However, the critical ratios in Table II leave little doubt 


that instruction in Stenography has a marked influence on spell- 
bee ability in general. For example, the critical ratio of 3.15 
vend a oie Stenography 3 Control class and the Normal English 
and 8 Control classes indicates a highly significant difference 1# 
avor of the former by virtue of the spelling attention and prac 
tice given to Stenography students as part of the normal aaa 
of the Stenography class. Note, also, the fact that there ' n, 
Significant difference between the Stenography 3 Control class S 
e Honor English Control class. This is somewhat surp a 
ecause the Honor English class is one term ahead of the St" : 


0 
mr: y 3 class and the Honor class consists of a selected Borie 
des ee on the basis of their superior English ability. 
i = e these two considerations, the two groups score 
same on this spelling test. 

0 


q very muh 








eN Table III 


Obtained on a 50-Word Spelling Test by the 


ison 9 ui perimental Classes and the Control School 
com? C pnograp b) $ Stenography 4 Class 
Stenography 4 Control School 
Experimental Stenography 4 
Written Written 





i ber of Words Misspelled caninnasiosaute ee | 8.26 
ae ve Sen gumcenancanenanennenaansancerees 2.1 3 4.7 3 
PeTo sncecereeernsnecenessseennees 
—_ Me SESE SOE S” 4.55 22.38 
Variance senene i >? * 
£ the Meat ennseoessessreessesseeeneten 2 
standard Error O sie 


eeereceaseoeese 
quccoescsseecscessenesecscessseneeene 
ens 
sepevecesess' 


Critical Ratio : 
ficant on the 1% level of probability. 


* Highly signi 

Table III contains a comparison of the results obtained on the 
written test by the Stenography 4 Experimental classes and k 
Stenography 4 Control class in another high school taught m - 
ing by a different method. The Experimental classes are far 
superior and more homogeneous in every respect. The size of = 
citical ratio indicates a highly significant difference at the 17% 
level in favor of the Experimental group. 


2. TO DETERMINE WHETHER OR NOT TRANSFER 
OCCURS: Table IV contains the results of the tests designed 
to determine whether or not transfer occurs from the longhan 
Written test to the shorthand-transcription test on the typewriter. 


Table TV Shows that the average number of errors made hg 
aly Phy 4 Experimental Class on the panpan T be 
and s oie more than the errors made on the om lis. 
Psion n8 test, and the difference between the varia 1 ifer 
) is on y 1.41. For practical purposes such a kae 
O-word test are of little importance even > Am 
r Significant difference between near enn 
een transcri “10. In addition, it must be — ty writ- 
"8 ettor ption errors were in actuality shorthan 


irteen 
4 : hese chirtee 
tr t Te Ea for these * 
OS, the B e transcription means 1s warn is not significant, 


“tical ratio js reduced to 1.62, W $1 - 
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Table IV 


rison of Results to Determine Transfer of Spel); . 
Compa Written Longhand Test to a T'ypewritten ro es he mo from ; 
est 


Stenography 4 Experi mental 


Ste 
a a oo nogr 
Written Transcription Written k Contro 
ranserp : 
tion 











Number of Students.............. 55 28 “ 
Mean Number of Errots........ 2.47 3.13 8.07 sé 
Standard Deviation „n.u... 2.14 2.45 4.80 ia 
Varie na 4.59 6.00 23 18.79 
Standard Error of the Mean .29 .33 91 a3 
Correlation Between Written 

and Transcription Tests...... .65 73 
Gritical Ratios 2.54 2.23 
Probability m. ~- Less than 2% Less than 5% 
Level of Significance of Dif- 

ference Between Means... Highly Significant Significant 


Sl I“ 


Furthermore, there is a correlation of .65 between the scores indi- 
vidual students made on the written and transcription tests, which 
is high enough to indicate a fair degree of relationship between 
the two tests. (This correlation coefficient also partly accounts for 
the high critical ratio obtained.) For these reasons the critical 
ratio may be disregarded even though it represents a significant 
difference. There is little doubt that there is a marked degree ° 
transfer on a classwide basis. 


The Stenography 3 Control class improved significantly “or 
transcription test. The mean number of errors dropped Twel 
on the written test to 6.64 on the transcription a on 
transcription errors were in reality shorthand errors; ” reason 
the mean of 6.64 is in actuality somewhat smaller.) 
for this improvement is that a seven-week interval so nt” 
tween the two tests during which time a considerable words # 
Te ag work was done in class, including drill on ™° 

e test, ' 
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THE WORDS MISSPELLED: Table V 


pw gy OF THE lly by class of th 
$ A TALL d spelling test and a tally by class of the 
3. on word with its corresponding percentage. 


dents in the English classes were not 
e105 FB erimental stu 


papets ©. this tally to avoid duplication. 
counted in at for the last three classes—Stenography 4 
e error cou hy 4 Transcription, and Stenography 4 Written 
ritten, sen aE is especially important. The last “No.” col- 
plus T ansci paa determine whether Stenography 4 students who 
umn enables us sies in the written test were the students who 
made certain 6m ors in the transcription test. This column con- 
made the ak a different errors made by the stenography stu- 
tains 4 wiry sacks combined. The same error made by a student 
me 3 tests is counted as only one error. For example, in the 
5 e the word “won't,” one student misspelled it on the written 
est and one student misspelled it on the transcription test. Since 
only one student misspelled it on both tests combined, it is obvi- 
ous that this student must have been the one who mispelled the 
word on the two separate tests; otherwise, the last column would 
list the number 2, indicating that two different students misspelled 
the word once. 


ins 
con (a ade on 


Two students misspelled the word “occasionally” on the writ- 
(én test and three students misspelled it on the transcription test. 
However, since five students are listed in the last “No.” column, 
ae to reason that the two students who misspelled the word 
on the . ini test are not the same students who misspelled it 
$ mie eee test. In other words, a total of five different 
Student e the word on the two tests combined. No 
misspelled ‘pelled this word on both tests. If one student had 

this word on both tests, the last column would have 


to carry the Number 4. 


Or a 
P dedi poe repetition,” five of the eleven students who wed 
Tsspelled it k transcription test were also the five students W : 
Dts Who n the written test, and there were six additiona 
ic ‘lly, for t e p Pelled the word on the mayen yore oe 

S mi ord “compli ” we know that nine stu- 
nt and tiled the word Lap erage vesitice and transcription 
Me of the ^t eleven Other students misspelled the word on only 


> tests, making a total of twenty students. 
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Table V 
Tally and C orresponding Percenta i d 
: ges of the Specific Words 
Misspelled by Both the Experimental and Control Classes 
on Both the Written and Transcription Tests 
TAE E OE E a e A O E R 
No. of Students 46 23 29 61 55 55 
gg aon -o a ae ee E RAE.. E 
Normal Honor Sten. 4 
j English 7 & 8 English 7 Sten. 3 Sten. 4 Sten. 4 Experimental 
Word Control Control Control Experimental Experimental Written Plus 
Misspelled Written Written Written Written Transcription Transcription 
pate aaa aaa em En = Eronni. 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
occasionally 17 37 2 9 6 21 2 3 3 5 5 
referred 5 11 1 4 0 0 0 0 oO 9 5 
unsuccessful 10 22 0 0 1 3 2 3 5 9 7 
circumstances 5 11 1 4 1 3 0 0 1 2 1 T 
separate 6 13 2 9 2 7 4 7 4 7 7 2 
recommendations 10 22 2 9 7 24 a | 2 2 5 3 i 
criticisms 11 -24 3 13 7 24 2 3 6 11 6 S 
judgment 2 4 0 0 4 14 2 3 3 5 4 > 
similar 10 22 3 13 1 3 2 3 2 4 5 - æ 
overdue 0 0 0 0 0 0 i 2 3 5 4 = 
won't 5 11 2 9 1 3 4 2 1 2 1 3 
convenience 13 28 1 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 g 
privilege 18 39 3 13 5 17 4 7 1 2 4 = 
complimentary 19 41 6 26 8 28 19 31 10 18 20 
edition 19 22 O O - 1 3 1 2 1 2 1 
descriptions 7 15 5 22 3 10 1 2 2 4 -i 
exhibits 5 11 o o 6 21 o o 1 2 1 
manufacturing o fe) o oO 1 3 1 2 3 5 3 
facilities 3 17 1 4 2 7 2 2 3 a io 
assistance 11 24 2 2 o EENE- ZEEN = — = aan i 
freee oo is #2 5 22 3 1o 10 $ S è S = 
alabe edi 21 46 A r : a = 3 3 5 4 
refrigerator 7 mod 1 4 5 17 1 2 5 9 6 
permanent 7 15 4 17 15 52 10 16 7 13 12 
maintenance 18 39 i: 5 0 0 0 o 0 O 0 
territory _ O 9 0 0 1 3 0 0 1 2 1 
opportunities 3 7 5 í 3 m ó 0 0 9 
experienced 4 ? 0 1 3 1 2 0 0 1 
organization 2 i 1 4 8 28 4 7 1 2 4 
scarcity 19 w 4 17 13 45 2 3 6 11 J 
adequately 25 5 ~ a = 4 4 7 6 
24 52 7 30 
personnel - s 3 10 2 3 5 9 6 
proceeds 5 11 z js y 5 a A í 5 
occurred 17 37 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
subscription 7 i 1 4 2 7 2 3 1 2 2 
magazine i r 1 á 6 21 4 7 2 4 
calendar 19 g 0 6 11 
76 9 39 11 38 
inasmuch as 35 6 55 2 3 0 0 
wholly 25 54 6 26 1} 6 5 9 
5 76 12 52 11 38 16 2 
correspondents 3 68 10 16 15 27 
incipal 20 43 0 0 20 
principa 1 3 2 E sgi 2 
advise 5 11 0 0 f 5 e 4 
develops 11 24 3 13 7 24 i > 1 2 
unnecessary 10 22 4 17 5 17 g . 50 
repetition 19 41 9 39 13 45 5 i 7 13 
owledgment 26 56 15 65 14 48 5 8 is 
accommodating 15 33 5 22 3 10 2 3 8 
Total 611 139 249 153 172 264 
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Table VI 


G three class column totals will show 


spe IN rion of these e 


eptember 195 
4 60 of the 264 errors on the same word 








50-Word Spelling Test Arranged in Order of Di inspec de about 
Dif fi A made only once on 
the Number of Errors Made on Each Word i arg Ordin , shat suden All other errors occurred only on either of 
tuden 0 teste 
= T J of to tests: le. therefore, students made approximately the 
Word Made Word = j M the ae _ on both the written and transcription tests, 
seston eke Si Made enum O i ferent errors on each test. However, since the 
p annans pectiaent n : ey made ; in any case is So small, it is clear that there is 
acknowledgment sumdan OF eile | mac i „umber of rh ree of transfer of correctly spelled words. In 
rr A separate n rte i a markable mie students who spelled words correctly on 
complimentary somma 62 similar 8 almost pe, ied the same words correctly on the other test. A 
inasmudi as com Gl description ww — T pi Stenography 3 written and transcription errors shows 
. a - 18 DE (a y 0 
; at tS. . . r 
TOPCO oeras BF assistance ...... f similar n tains the 50 words listed in order of decreasing 
ne ..... i # # =—x<.- . = - 18 $ — Table VI con de, an average of 26.48 
maintenance nvs.. 54 procede. ssis 17 | diffculty. A total of 1324 errors TAF maas i 8 _ "s 
adequately nummum -50 facilities v ja rors a word. A study of this — k- pinar pais i “od 
a = — 
WHOLLY ccarr AD PEFIQETALOL „manns 16 stance, five af Gap teil TS: q y p 


l 4 i | homonyms; namely, correspondents, principal, complimentary, 
TENORE. ren 8 CONVENICNCE scannas. 14 | wholly, personn el. The spelling of homonyms in many cases pre- 
sents the problem of determining meaning rather than that of 





Ty ne ee 40 magazine.. PEIEE N E- 3- g | witing troublesome combinations of letters correctly. In this 
E€vices rwerer ren wi 34 exhibits E o t stu d y, pr actically all the errors made resulted either from 1gn0- 
ACCOMMOMALINY sucasne 3 JUDE TICLE oeiee 11 | rance of the word’s meaning and its corresponding spelling or 
PROCKIIES wrona. Oo referred 2.5L 11 f froma poor guess since the wrong choice in itself was almost 
BORS soraia equipment mu L | always spelled correctly. 
7 is also interesting to note, in examining Table V, how well 
Glat le 32 WONT eee a aeeaaal 10 the Stenography classes did in terms of percentages on such 
| f - 3 ee 
occurred 32 ee | donc dictated words as experienced, occurred, organizations, 
RRR ea ! _ 8 rtunities, equi me 
privilege mmama 31 CIECUMSEAMICES -mrut ; , Cquipment, assistance, similar. 
OCCASIONAL aasa 0 subscription s- 
E 7 s sar ijin ) Conclusions 
5: ii 29 EXPELLEMCED soseen l ; ; ; "a" 
P 5 cia Ve basis of the statistical evidence, it is reasonable © 
IES nanpa 29 opportunities me classes len pm teaching of spelling in copay her? a 
develops 24 manufacturing 4 | lists an t k: = use of homework assignments mo T pm 
E scenes ti use o : : is a nil 
aT. OO 49 overdue „eee -i | Ve method, a Systematic testing program § 
recommendations ns.. 22 organization meen" 0 2. Tt is . does the 
learnin also reasonable to conclude that not only 


. 
oe? 
eses 
eee? 
ANERE > diii 
oor 
eoeerer? 





ME territory 0 : š ition, 2 
UNNECESSALY ceeverrrnrereee | Matked Spelling take place but that there 15, 10 additi 


a T, the 
tansfer of learning from the word list situation to , 
3 


*In order of decreasing difficulty. 
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fields to determine whether this Particul 


spelling is equally effective. What ; ive ; 
classes, for instance, is not necessarily “a 


transcription classes taught spelling m ‘i 
methods other than that used p this kerai aes 


of students, and, perhaps, increasing the n 
spelling test. It is especially important to 
Stenography 4 classes with Control Stenography 4 classes taught 


nn GH Po] 

functional Situation; i.e., transcription fro NTS fs fa 
the typewriter, provided, of course that is Shotthan 1354) 
prised of those troublesome words which € word lists Notes On 
concurrently used for dictation and trance... ut i 


by any one student are not th 
transcription test. 


ebtem 


in th ate 
2NSCription © ma 
3. In most cases the errors made on the Ía 


4. It is advisable to conduct similar Studies į 
in © 


in 
ective in Engli 
à ; *N2lish 
5. It is also advisable to conduct similar studies in ; 


spelling by other methods. 


> ——, 


PROFESSION: TEACHER 


At best the title of teacher is suspect. I notice that on their 
passports and elsewhere, many of my academic colleagues P e 
down their occupation as Professor. Anything to raise the tone: 
a professor is to a teacher what a cesspool technician Is sár 
plumber. Anything to enlarge the scope: not long ago, I Se 
a club which described its membership as made up of an Con- 
Artists, and Amateurs — an excellent reason for ee had 
ceive my disappontment when I found that the mg aht ess 
broken down and I was now entered as an oe 
we shall have to keep the old pugilistic title of protas atini 
I cannot think of Dante in Hell coming upon — get rid of 
exclaiming “Why, Professor!” But we can and ae B’ 
“Educator.” Imagine the daily predicament: someon unspeakable 
do you do?” — "I profess and I educate.” It 1s 


and absurd. in America 


—Jacques Barzun, Education 


teria) 


ur : 
and we: ¢ the Yr, heir 
€ same errors made by hte ie at de” on their P 
e 


indulged in 


e ; 
ar Metho d of ton gho emotionall 


nd magazines, FSP 
hought, engage 10 Pe 
in regard to a V 


stenography 
Classes 
Steno rap 
MCidentally or p 
using larger numbers 
umber of words on the 
compare Experimental 


plea for the Delinquent 


IN STERNBERG 
IDA school 103, Bronx 


ancy on the rise much criticism is being leveled 
with deling™ child-care agencies for what is called “too soft 
pas art. The critics are crying for punishment 
~ ents, Such criticism may perhaps be condoned when 
” arents or teachers whose immediate efforts are 
by F by the anti-social behavior of their charges and 
ing frustrates OY ved in disciplinary situations, allow their 
tn their better judgment. But when newspapers 
ected and influential organs of contemporary 
rpetuating outmoded methods of thinking 
ital problem, it is indeed discouraging. 


Somewhere along the line- of growing up every human being 
seems to have suffered some damage to his ego that makes the 
need for status and approval one of the deepest in his nature. 
Pethaps this need is a carry-over from the time when the infant 
depended on its omnipotent parent for its very survival. Punish- 
ment, with its implication of rejection, is an obvious frustration 
of this deep need. Rejection at any time of life is a painful and 
embittering experience leaving indelible markings on its victim's 
personality, but for children, who are peculiarly vulnerable, it is 
a crippling one. Because of their inexperience they are unable to 
assess their own value, and their attitude towards themselves is 
i k reflection of what they believe to be the attitude of others; 
of ns wi yet effectively developed the convenient loophole 

œ ization accessible to the adult mind that makes so many 

culties tolerable. 

Parents and 
Experts in chil d 


tin 5 to obscu 


teachers are constantly enjoined these days by 
Psychology to make the child feel, when he is 


Punished <”. A 
“mned, Tee iS his act and not himself that is being con- 
deliber » MOweEver, is a very fine distinction to put into effect 


atel ; l 
Ment Mer “specially for the very young child, to whom punish- 


Punishment freee and who is incapable of divorcing the act 
Through tom the idea of total rejection of him as a person, 
Weng bebayi ological research it has been found that delin- 
IS a natural consequence of constant punishment 
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and rejection. If, therefore, we accept what psychology p 4 
established as fact, it is impossible to believe that furthe as Noy, 
ment will alleviate the condition. It is Necessary to seek el unish. 
for a solution to the problem—but for lack of an im, aere 
solution, to persist in a practice that has been proved to be raat 
ful is self-defeating, to say the least. arm. 


“MY MOTHER HIT HARDER... .” Most ọ 
come from homes where they have known no measure of 

or love or the warmth of human friendliness. It’s a hostile b : 
they live in, and the only way in which they know to react a 
hostility. For this they are punished, and thus the Vicious. cy¢| 
begins. The more they are punished, the lower they sink in thei 
own estimation; and the less they esteem themselves, the pas 
subconscious guilt is engendered along with an insatiable, com- 
pulsive need to seek punishment by further aggression. 


It requires an inordinate degree of empathy for an adult, 
always respected, to understand the feelings of a child who has 
been the victim of constant rejection, We must put our mind's 
eye to its most strenuous use to be able to see these tough, te- 
bellious, defiant bullies as they really are—lonely, frightened, 
desperate, and reacting in the only way they know to feel them- 
selves alive and effective. But to see the unfortunate delinquent 
in this light is to be rid automatically of the impulse to punish 
and to be filled instead with a desire to help. 


If the courts and child-care agencies are loath to punish delin- 
quents further, it is because their personnel have become emo 
tionally aware of the real nature of juvenile delinquency; # $ 
for the same reason that they would be inhibited from tion 
physical injury on an already physically injured individual ; he 
because they are convinced that to use the very methods that elf- 
made these Youngsters what they are would not only pe - 
defeating but would breed further resentment with its Cet 
ms anti-social behavior, and thus aggravate the very COP 
at they are seeking to cure. and its 


The recent film The Wild One, the story of a ane leading 
leader, in which Marlon Brando masterfully plays ‘€ 
40 


f these children 









E pELINQUENT ———_ 
t to all who are moved by the problem 
ts. The most telling line in the play, it 


OR TH a 
, PPA j be of interes 


oul | ipquen 
role sho senile i the scene where the townspeople have 
of 0% > pe, occuts runaway gang leader and are madly and mer- 


go with the 
esl peating ims 


NESS 
eel! 


and the victim says, “My mother hit harder 


BEGETS KINDNESS. How then is the problem 
To alter behavior patterns that have become fixed 
0 anit repetition since earliest childhood is a long- 
rough Ee briefer, quicker psychotherapeutic methods 
nage affair. resent can be effected, we must rely largely on 
han exist at P t kindness. In the meantime, to protect the nor- 
bindness to bege d le ni d$ : 
children who may be adversely in uenced by contact with 
1 uents in the school situation, segregation is desirable. But 
a for the negative purpose of protecting the more fortunate 
ones. Segregation is necessary for delinquents just as it is for all 
dildren who deviate from the normal—just as it is for the men- 
ully and the physically handicapped—so that their individual, 
pecial needs may be met, so that whatever potentialities they 
lave may be salvaged to make them assets rather than liabilities 
o their society. The formula for doing this is a time-honored one 
and no different from that used to develop normal children into 
happy and worthy citizens—showing them the respect that is due 
uy human being and Opening up for them avenues for successful 


ativi C 
rag i, they may feel their power in areas other than 
F aggression and destructiveness. 


Abo l | 
etn ic un delinquent must not be made to feel that his 


Punish yy à punitive, Our Board of Education does not aim to 
Gilden, Or the Places in special schools and classes its crippled 
Niy should ose of low mentality, or those with poor eyesight. 
Sted? There į dten who have been emotionally injured be pun- 
hi woul i i Suter way of breeding further resentment. Far 
i hem feel tha > View them in a spirit of helpfulness, = rs 
= Concept of r *Pitit. A punitive attitude will only reinforc 
BBtavate y- vOrld as an unfriendly and hostile place, an 
tope of, CE their feat: os is the slightest 
Rag Drin in teeling of futility. If there is the m 
Mill we Š Out in these children any latent friendlines n 
Must let them know by our behavior towards t | 

4 
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t they are among friends. They must be given th 
r and acceptance and recognition which they hace ot 
had and which they unknowingly crave. © Rever 


Much that is new has been discovered about wa | 
with children, but when all's said and done, the godt Gan 
Rule, preached long ago in the Sermon on the Mount K lden 
freshness and efficacy that no other precept can supplant, 3a 





THE SMITH OF SMITHS 


On Duliness: 

“There is an association in men’s minds between dullness and 
wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very powerful infu. 
ence in decision upon character, and it is not overcome without 
considerable difficulty. The reason is, that the outward signs ofa 
dull man and a wise man are the same, and so are the outward 
signs of a frivolous man and a witty man; and we are not to ex- 
pect that the majority will be disposed to look to much more than 
the outward sign.” | 


On Money: 
“I read Seneca ‘On the Contempt of Wealth.’ What intolerable 
nonsense! . . . I have been very poor the greater part of my life, — 


and have borne it as well, I believe, as most people, but I can 
safely say that I have been happier every guinea I have gained. 
—Sydney Smith | 





LINGUISTIC LEANINGS 
ish. The 


Ambitious employes hunger to take on more mentil po! sending 
Berlitz School of Languages is cashing in on this. business 
out a foreign language demonstration team to es work- 
concerns free of charge what its courses can accomplish rding t° 
ers in an hour, Berlitz knows it has a good thing, a anguage 
Robert Strumpen-Darrie, president. He says response m cost $ 
study by employes has been impressive, whether hiel report 
borne by themselves or their employers. Personnel sors 
that management gains greatly in good will when e love for 
linguistic recreation for employes. Workers with E 
usual company activities like bowling, fishing, &° 
especially enthusiastic. 
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films of Special Interest e 
i 


ures reviewed for teachers by the film chairman 
p N.Y.C. Association of Teachers of 
e 


jj and T a IE representative for further information.) 
your 


Con sult 


pe 
d” 
p i Theatre) 

G PRAIRIE (Fine Arts Iheatre 


. œ ° ° now “traditional” Pag 
a publicity release, it 1S 


cording tO ‘cal classic to “some comical or rhyth- 
oa Smith to a pr T a in Disney's True-Life Adventure 
mic phase of he Anvil Chorus has been fitted to the climactic 
gis T he Vanishing Prairie showing Bighorn sheep meet- 

uence 1 + 

ing head-on in battle. , | 
bably convulse millions, but it gave us one of the 
fey moments of pain we experienced during the picture. Surely 
hese little jokes are less interesting than the natural facts? The 
heavy-horned bucks on the crags may be clashing over their ewes 
ot only because it makes such a wonderful noise — like rifle 
cacks— every time they do it. If Mr. Smith and Mr. Disney 
would not try so hard to sell us the Anvil Chorus, the Bighorns 
would be more fascinating than Humphrey Bogart. 


This will pro 


Despite formula humor, occasional lags, and a tendency to re- 
ates successes in the series, The Vanishing Prairie is still 
ii entertainment. The wildlife preserved in the national parks 

photogenic beyond description. A femal lkin 
a bison calf from h ption. 4. temale cougar stalking prey, 

ion away f the moment of birth, a doe decoying a moun- 
ting in hig ade her hidden fawn, a sharptailed grouse strut- 
herd of uffalo P dance, a small prairie dog defying a coyote, 
“Nelope leadin a eee before a summer fire, a Pronghorn 
S to be mised The brides” across the range — none of these 
Porters and to the anks to the two-years’ work of naturalist re- 

ouflage, aiim, auent employment of such devices as blinds, 
ites En, these d shots and even buffalo-pelt disguises by fine 

i; Meat. St-disappearing animals are now any movie- 

n the 
429.” PlOor 
In j nln im The Vanishing Prairie at the Fine Arts is 
both eT demo cartoon fantasy, Willie, the Operatic Whale. 

‘8h and l nstrates not only that Nelson Eddy can sing 

Soprano, tenor, baritone, bass and all three 
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‘5 pes 0 people. There was no colored or 
ab 


s , i types f the students in the 
voices in a trio) but that he himself can still be fuiniee 1954 asst at 3 this class. . p d eign-born. Their re- 
competitors. Like the Philadelphia church mouse in Ben than his for” ¢ are either colore be good in pictures, but it 
the cartoon character of Willie is all warm humor an a i ‘ ow class shat ‘all this loors g 

’ Moon i 
shine. $ 


School discounts will be available. 


RECOMMENDED CLASSROOM FILMS 


The New York State Commission Against Dis 
part of its program of education about the philosophy, objectiy 
and procedures of the New York Law Against Discrimination 7 
“education for better human relations aimed at Creating a dim. 
of public opinion in which the law can operate with the due 
effectiveness” — makes a variety of movies and kinescopes avail 
able without charge to interested community groups in New York 
State. 


cr imination, as 


Two of these films (black and white, 16mm. sound) were used 
in June at Abraham Lincoln High School: An Equal Chance—a 
10-minute documentary prepared by the March of Time, showing 
how the Commission deals with a complaint of job bias, from 
cause to cure, and Opportunity Unlimited — an 11Y4-minute film 
prepared by Warner-Pathé, depicting a problem which affects a 
family. In it, the father who has been a victim of discrimination 
in the past tries to spare his son from a similar experience. The 
school counselor convinces the father that his son will not be 
wasting his time if he trains to become an engineer, since equality 
of employment Opportunity is protected by law in New York. 


An Equal Chance and Opportunity Unlimited were apni 
Lincoln to two classes — an extremely slow class and a a d 
class — by Mrs. Pauline Sterling Surrey, welfare counselor a 
member of the English Department. Here is Mrs. Surrey’s rep? 


“Both classes were interested in the fact that _ = 
people were fighting discrimination and that present t 
future opportunities were better and greater than m ij- 
past. But the reactions of the classes were entire y sii- 
ferent. The normal class, composed of well-aress? wet 
dents whose parents were earning a decent m N all 
very enthusiastic about what was being done 
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» They gave instances of their own par- 
soph HE work commensurate with their 
w! no could not 8e ‘corably, who were laughed 
ents WPO o were treated miserably, Wh z & 
bilities y qt, etc. However, we did point out that even 
md scoffed 4 ss is slow, there is progress, that it takes 
shough progr’ cople to do what is right, that these 
ducate p ities than their parents.” 
pildren have better opportunt 
(ht 


was i, 


time to € 


«cussi uide for use with each film is provided 
A suggested hept- are two kinescopes: a half-hour repro- 
4 ~~ 2 WPIX-TV panel discussion of Opportunity Unlim- 
el , half-hour reproduction of a CBS-T'V program about 
rs Commission called Lamp Unto My Feet. Write to Mr. Louis 
M. Zimmerman, Educational Field Representative, or Mr. John 
B. Sullivan, Director of Education, State Commission Against 
Discrimination, 270 Broadway, New York 7. 


SHAKESPEARE ON FILM 


While you wait for Orson Welles’ Othello and Renato Cas- 
tllani's Romeo and Juliet (filmed in Verona with a British cast), 
pi speak of Sir Laurence Olivier’s Richard III (with John 
rila, you might be interested in an educational film that 


peare nce your students to the Globe Theatre and Shakes- 
an staging conventions. 


Shak , 
ck and ties Theater: The Globe Playhouse is a 16mm. sound 
| an film, 18 minutes long, produced by the Motion 
fornia at few ae Department of Theatre Arts, University of Cali- 
ign ate ss. The direction, script, editing and produc- 
nidan, The i ' € work of William E. Jordan and Mildred R. 
tttsleeveg™ won is by Ronald Colman; variations on the 
Richard Jones “me arranged and played on the harpsichord, 
N th 
ha Glogs Sens can se 
or 
èt Shakes cateane® ne, 


e clearly the seven stages that made 
On a set designed and made by col- 
inch scale model of the Globe, stylized 
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miniature puppet “actors” are moved around to 
entrances and exits from several of the plays, Lines 6 ONS 
Caesar, Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet ne Tuli; 
are spoken by college actors. Macher, 


To the senior English class at Lincoln who saw th 
the spring, Shakespeare’s Theater was an interestin e 
Teachers may rent Shakespeare’s Theater for $4 Se 
Department of Visual Instruction, UCLA, Fee 
California. 


“Stars and Scenes from Shakespeare,” an exhibit Original 
sented at the Museum of the City of New York, will i Nally pre. 
in the high schools under the sponsorship of the Hj on 
Museum Program (Miss Dorothy Thornton, calc hool 
cluded in the exhibit are memorabilia of many Shakespeare h, z 


Ctience, 
IOM the 


TEACHERS OF FILM APPRECIATION 
WRITE TO: 


Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films, Motion Picture 
Association, 28 West 44 Street, New York 36... . Ask to be 
placed on the mailing list for the bi-monthly ‘Green Sheet,’ 
which now includes frequent study guides prepared by “Educa- 
tional Consultants on Entertainment Films.” 


Film Council of America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, Ilinois. 
zr For the free newspaper “Rushes,” published bi-weekly, which 
gives information about recent releases in the field of the 16mm. 
non-theatrical film. 

Avenue; 


Educational and Recreational Guides, 1630 Spring field 
Maplewood, New Jersey, . . . For information about price P 
materials of a “kit” of tools to help in teaching film app m 
In addition to study guides and filmstrips, this includes 4 koff, 
text on the motion picture, Motion Pictures, by Sam ue most 
in the Oxford communications-arts series. (Aside Li lage af 
for this, having used it for Lincoln movie classes ghis 7%" 
everybody’ s profit.) 
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| can get discount cards good for 
in —— m Street, and Beekman thea- 


A £5, ) ; 
pl eo the Art, a T dair manager of the Beekman, 
oring tO us q Avenue, New York City. 
ed in the Summer Festival (which runs through 
bu : pre and domestic film programs at the Thalia 
) 0 


call to Mr. Theodore Pfeiffer at ACademy 2-3370 
th Steet , schedule of the revivals. 
ol bing Y Abraham Lincoln High School 





| H LANGUAGE THE PROPER USAGE 


yow TO GIVE THE sens LANE 

books on grammar have resorted to a low subterfuge. In- 
stead of telling you which form of the verb is correct, they ask 
you. They merely stick in whole pages of sentences full of blank 
spaces for the student to fill in. Like this: 

1. Weak from laughing, I still. 

2. You touch them cookies and I will——-your head open. 

3. I would of took a par for the hole, only I had a bum——. 

Obviously, one guess is as good as the next. 

Take an ordinary case that might crop up in any home. You 
come home from the office, and as you're about to enter the house 
ket tapo Lp a ect sptead-eagled on the front lawn. 
there?” you i your wife about it. How long has he layed 

But are you sure that’s correct? Shouldn't it be, “How long has 


€ n laying there?” or “H n È 
. f re) l Pda > 
id? The he ck with it Leave S ong has he lied there?” Lain: 


—John Bailey, in the Saturday Evening Post 














ee a 


, IDENTIFICA 
Mt. Mala TION 


: a i 
pe Michael Cais Hollywood is not named Samuel Goldwyn, 
When: lOpic,” ag y € story goes that he was directing the Cole 
shdied ‘came ne ariety calls a true story of someone's life, 
Wooli Oglish at a to establish the fact that Porter had 
Mb identity) ale with Monty Woolley. How to establish 

the g said Chre ,, 
ih Or will be ti, Porter will be entering a classroom. On 
“189, ‘Monty Woolley, Professor from Eng- 
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Education in the News 


_..7T is like a little heavey below | | 


You've earned your degree in psychology when, R. 
serve how some young children, in the presence of a; first aH 
expensive toys, will select a piece of cardboard, a discarg nul of 
leg, or an old skittle, and proceed to have a barre] of fan ed air 
who have watched their offspring enjoy such ipele Parents 


wondered about this, especially how to apply ps Ces haya 
sight to cutting the family toy budget. YP Ychologica} A 
How often have parents looked skeptically at boxes and 
X 


of discarded toys, en route to rehabilitation centers, thinking — 
doubt, how little used thy were, and how awfully expensive No 
forget about it soon enough as children grow older. we pe 
the valuable lessons which we have learned and might : ee 
some way to the general program of recreation for children in 
If you have ever lived in a community where building Opera- 
tions were part of the daily, if messy, scene, you may have noticed 
how children are attracted to rubble, great mounds of earth, piles 
of brick, scaffolding, tractors, derricks, trucks, and the thousand 
and one elements that are part of what appears to be an extremely 
chaotic landscape. And, as night falls, or over week-ends, how 
such scenes of operation attract children and with what abandon 
and wild glee they cavort and disport themselves. Occasionally a 
watchman, a policeman or an irate parent will hasten to destroy 
this joyland, but that is a beast of another hue. The fact to re- 
member is that children find in such “playlands” what few 
paved recreation centers can offer. If you want still another degree 
in psychology, perhaps this subject offers meat for tasting. — 
Across the sea, in Copenhagen, some Norse god with an " 
tuitive understanding of the mystery of Childhood and a tou 


of Loki in his lesson plans, has imbued adults with the visio” i 
a new kind of playground for children. r fire- 
In this new playland children construct shacks, cook ~ jour 
places put together with discarded brick, make imagita defying 
neys in a discarded bus (glass removed!), take en | 
leaps in a heap of sand, crawl through giant sewer “il ages in 
concrete into odd sculpture, and do what children © the world 
all lands have always done when allowed to explore 
around them — play in a rubbish playground! 
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aN IN THE NEWS 


ad like a violation of all safety and health factors 
ew teach, let us turn to a portion of an account in 
a 


„hich we 1953, issue of the Journal of the American Association 


the Ap Ith — 


Pgo agro und is and how it started. 
kind e the children... of Copenhagen +. have found 

„ground where they can use their energy on things 
a play + doing any harm to their surroundings, ‘The 
ai F Play ground’ it is called, with a blunt Danish 
Ba me humor. The site was provided by the Worker 
Cooperative Housing Association, which still pays for 
the maintenance of the playground, assisted by grants 
from the Copenhagen City Authorities and Danish Gov- 
ernment...” 

"the idea was born in the mind of a young archi- 
tect who had noticed the children’s amazing interest in 
building operations and materials. His enthusiasm was 
shared by a few other persons, interested in child wel- 
fare. They set to work, the money was found, and— 
what was just as important as the money — the right 
man was found, a clever and active young teacher, who 
was given the daily supervision. It is largely due to him 
that this remarkable playground became a living reality 
in the midst of World War II , in spite of great obstacles 
in obtaining tools and materials . . .” 

id n playground covers about 5000 square = 
heen aen ed by huge mounds, covered with es 
niai, = entrance is a storage space for utensils an 

very brou j A by is a building which the —< 
conspicuous f es ana tools for every p Hs n 

imate i,’ ut very useful in the changeable Di 

"The 4 bad-weather shelter. ais 
bog p layground itself is covered with trubbish — 

rás, Cams, barr ; d, wire — an 
amidst all , i arrels, brick, Stones, san na aa 
Orr f a i" maberial the children are bare her W 
frying, Cookin ren — digging, bricklaying, carp of shew 
& or merely frisking about. Many 


| Education, Recreation, entitled "The Rubbish 
n this article, Mr. Rudolf Lave tells us what this 
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e 


are building houses of brick and wood, taj ëh mirs gi 
0 


ri ht inside. 
SO the rules governing the place are unwritten ) 
based on common sense. They have beey pro mi i 
the supervisor whenever needed, and the Children he } 
gladly accepted them. Now the elder ones arë fake 
the rules on to the younger ones and taking care iy, 
they are kept. There is no established council of child, a 
governing the playground. a 

"The playground is open from April 1 to October 31 
every day from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. It ought to be o n 
all year round, says the supervisor, There is 4 stron 
need for it in winter, too .. ” S 

", 4. The rubbish playground has received much jn. 
ternational attention. Educators, psychologists, and par- 
ents from many countries have watched the children’s 
activities with absorbed interest and have le ft the place 
with a deep-rooted conviction of its marvelous educa. 
tional possibilities. 

"The playground offers no therapeutics for malad- 
justed or abnormal children. It is just a place where a 
number of normal children are given full scope for their 
urge of activity...” 

"..» this is more than a playground. It is the chil- 
dren’s own world, under a supervision so gentle and 
unobtrusive that the children learn without knowing 
that they are bein & taught. While playing here, the 
children turn their practical inclinations into manual 
skill and dexterity, They learn to work and play to- 
gether, to help each other, and to respect each nyt ‘ 
work, They plan, and mold, and build, and reap the 
fruits of their own labor. They learn to use tools pa 
utensils, to respect property, and to be responsible f 

articles loaned to them, disti- 

“Above all, they learn to maintain order and a 
pline among themselves — not from fear, jal in 
they realize that law and order are fundamen 
uman society,” 


eens 
Jacos A, ORNSTEIN J.H.S. 127, QU 





; f 
in 0" 


| of atticles made i 


but because 


Chalk Dust 


e use of a class or school exhibit of materials 

you made e a diat it (150-250 words). Write to Irving 
Have ject ia by Junior High School, Brooklyn 37, 

! Wi 


m 
endl CADES: AN EXHIBIT IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
GING THE DE : , ‘ 
RID f the term’s work in an industrial arts class the 
+ the Me articles they wanted to make. The boys were 
pupil discuss e projects made by their fathers when they were 
sked abane ils volunteered to bring some school shopwork 
a M 3 thers twenty or thirty years ago. The teacher too 
done by the me of his own school handiwork that he had made 
or at the age of his present pupils. 


The sources of materials were adequate. The problem was one 
of selection and collection. Pupil-planning resulted in a Coopera- 
tive pupil-parent-teacher exhibit of boys’ work created in indus- 
tial arts classes at school; a then-and-now exhibit binding the 
present to the past. 


A similar display of woodcraft was assembled at Willoughby 


| Jmior High School by the department chairman. The collection 


was begun with a book and rack with ornamental inlay, sub- 


| mitted by the principal. To this were added the schoolboy prod- 


uts of various members of the staff — the attendance officer, the 


| =m principal, and teachers of health education, typewriting, 


Mt speech, as well as the i 
in on display include 
iad book racks, Alongsid 


ndustrial arts teachers themselves. The 

d a spiral lamp, a tie rack, footstools, 

e these objects was arrayed a group 

"8S recorded in aap year’s classes, A description of the exhibit 

MPs and teache ©, School paper. This drew the attention of 
cachers throughout the school. 


° mak 
tbment wre a lay available to all who wanted to see it, the 
* Pupils, lather from the classroom to the library. That 
è Mod “ts, and parents an Opportunity to see and com- 


els 
j is Schoo Woodcraft that bridged the decades from 


R 
MM Willoughby J.H.9. 
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High Points 


A GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


They should listen to us... They ought + 
heat. , No standards... No re lee i ° oe "++ Imp, 
The familiar phrases heard anywhere gtoups of t ng bt 
“They ought to learn.” Agreed. But they don’t! “Tp “IS gather 
listen” — but they don’t. All of us who have bar CY Ought ù 
by the glazy-eyed looks which pass for attention or b . 4SPerated 
desk doodling, and asides, have felt something A Lp books, 

A group in our department decided to tty a new M d be done 
if we started by enlisting the students’ understan Pethaps 
sympathy with, the job compulsory education is revi of, and 

perhaps if we tried to show them our side of the robe to do; 
there were problems which they weren’t even Fon em — that 
there were reasons for the seemingly arbitary ses ate 
then we could begin to dissolve the emotional] barrier wie ethaps 
keeping our aims and their receptivity apart. If there fa F: was 
motest chance that a new approach would make our ob eE 
we were willing to try it. That, we were honest i. to adai 
to each other, was our primary motivating force. We wanted our 
- made easier. We were worn out from the daily tug-of-war, 
ronal T indignities that only the young can thrust upon their 
"s. We wanted to be able to teach, if only to those few who 
admittedly came to school to learn. If, incidentally, we could 
reach some of the others who were awaiting the legal age of 
escape, so much the better. That was the inception of a unit in 
mental hygiene in English 3, 

A starter in orientation and an open wooing of parental co 
Operation with school efforts had been launched in the freshman 
year. Letters, composed in class, had been written to parents ~ 
return receipt requested via signatures — giving the school's _ 
of what his high school education could mean to the student, Wh 
the schoo! expected from the student. These communications. 
sought specifi ; i > Ver definite 

pecic parental assistance along certain Vety 1 been 
avenues, The response both from students and parents ha 
most salutary, orvot 
P. “he happens to youngsters between the first 5 sa the 
a. esaman resolutions and the pseudo-sophistica* sgach to 
phomore year? We knew the need for a different app 
the third-termer. 
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n. cu maa a aaa 

g PROGRA i i 
E HAPPY IN SCHOOL? Our unit bore the 
ow C. — and Your School” and had as its expressed 
Hous title into the question: “How Can I Be Happy in 
searchin s in itself a minor cataclysm. It acknowl- 


ian ding wa 

ih z eaid candor that not all were happy in school. 

edged = ‘hat such 2 romantic feat is possible. But most provo- 
e 


It ison Jj, it implied that something could be done to bring 
ative wih a idyllic state. | | 
abou chers working with the unit approached the 


the tea 
ms own way. What follows is an accounting of results 
sud} 


in my classes, three of ten. 
| wrote the catalytic question on the board. Ideally that should 


have been enough to start lively discussion, inquiry, solutions fly- 
ig from all corners. The results were instead fish-like stares, sly 
snickers, several highly impractical sotto-voce suggestions, and 


an air of expectancy. 


I enjoined them to speak out, suggested that they need not rise, - 


but just give forth in Quaker-meeting fashion. The silence was 
deafening. I sat down at my desk so as to further remove my 
inhibiting Presence from the informal session. It didn’t work. 
at didn’t trust me. How did they know I wouldn’t use what 
pir against them? How did they know I really meant that 
ii — v talk freely? They'd been double-crossed with 
apparent. ore. Their disbelief as to my honest intent was 
It to ’ 
le raters plana i. of my “selling” before even the 
Ps Was not a forasir had to assure and reassure that my pur- 
out what the thy for ammunition but a genuine desire to 
"What good y telt and what they thought. 
he shoulder ic cm it do to talk about it?” was the first chip-on- 
Class Was ma i teaker, With the Opening thus provided, the 
fis Was evide sce that the very fact of including a unit such 
l some ¢ an nce that perhaps we, too, felt there was a need 
e 8°, whatever shape it might take. 
Was Aa Spewed forth wi : : i 
ien OVD, the f Orth with tidal-wave force. Once the barrier 
<DSity, Celings came tumbling with great emotional 
Ne sty 
hange Yon blurted out, “What good’ll it do? Things wont 
Won't do anything. What's the good of talking. 
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the torrent flowed furiously, with pri 

railing me from all sides. SMPES and co 

Had I not been prepared for this aspect of group q 
might well have given up right then. I became e ynamics 
grievances were now leveled at me. It took several q target Al 
analysis by the class as to what was happening föt na Of self, 
action to a request for honest discussion to fin d it > first re, 
futility of a gripe session — unless it be as a safe n enl The 
the need for a positive approach were established Tn alve — 
we were helped a little by a few students who dared NE proces. 
chronic complainers, the show-offs, or any others who answer the 
tent on preventing progress or rapport. | seemed in. 


r, 1954 
“plaints 


WHAT GOOD IS HIGH SCHOOL? Onc 

set and the students had seemed to develop hen ihin had been 
discussion was given direction by this question boldi po 
across the front boards: What good is high school? rie i: 
appeared as— the public’s point of view, your parents’ sah of 
view, and your point of view. 

Chinks in the armor of belligerency began to appear. For some 
the idea was new that the public, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, had an 
interest in the success or lack of success of a student. 

Why should cities spend millions of dollars to provide this 
education? It isn’t all altruism (vocabulary lesson). Government 
has a way of expecting returns for investment.” _ 

The students began to enumerate values for high school edu- 
cation. Statistical proof of a vague feeling that high school woul 

help them to earn more money proved a convincing eye-open® 
Other less tangible values were suggested. It wasn't too surprising 
to find at the close of this session that all the beautiful a 
aims of education” we had memorized in college were there 0 
the board, offered by the students themselves! 


THE IDEAL TEACHER. From this, I steered the discuss.” 
off on another angle. We followed up the conclusion | at 
school seemed pretty important to a great many peop estion- 
% — one, with, “Well then, the next qu° 
w can I be happy in high school?” bing 
The thaine A a familiar, and answers cmt r! i 
forth. Teachers! Teachers! Teachers! Such a mutt 
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pANCE PR oa ” The urge to talk about teachers was 
ue be happy ' ith their ideas of happiness in school 
jons’ conally tS be released. Yet I could not brook criticism 
o 0” e it had to DE nal vein. The problem then was 


me 0 . erso i . 
j A colleagues 7 e E on the subject of teachers which could 
emotio 


Yigg an em answer was an anonymous composi- 
el within BOOT mee Those who wished could sign 
Hon entitled few did. The Ideal Teacher? No — not a Holly- 
he papel», P7 Highest on the list of requirements was ‘‘pleasant- 
ood version. a for teachers who “smiled,” “don’t embarrass 
p Hga “are kind,” “act as though they like 


“iki f others,” 
= h at us.” Low on the list, if included at all, 
Be ili ro teach! But the eye-opener of all was that in all 


wo hundred responses not one student cited knowledge of sub- 
ect! When I indicated the omission, the students to a man seemed 
suprised at my surprise. “Of course, teachers have knowledge of 
heir subject. They've been through college, haven’t they, and 
most of them have more degrees, and they had to pass exams, 
didn’t they?” Yes, teachers were assumed to know “their stuff,” 
but that item (Board of Examiners take note) just didn’t rate 
tention in their picture of an ideal teacher! 


Bn bog ra off enough steam at this point for me to feel 
listen, | vo Lee the devil’s advocate. Were they willing to 
ied ay r: the teacher’s side of the story? Point by point 
Work of the hidi ities they had rated highest. They made short 
ming to ish, ludicrous, or “wise-guy” standards. This was 

> Setlous even for the obstructionists. 


Í Wrote 25. 

ted ag idea F- on the board. It was the age spread they had 
ho youn vet and over they had written, “I think teachers 
rtig 35 on t S =p they have more patience.” Then I put 
Thin © Umber of - thay gasped when I told them that that 
te, ve years! — a teacher must serve before a class. 
vas a nty-five to me were appalled. Twenty years for police- 
Dost tangible itty for civil service. The change of attitude 
teach — even if you want to quit? 
4 ds?” For the first time, the monster 
0g. They, too, had to do things they didn't 


- — 
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“She should have respect for the pupil.” “ 
one who understands children.” “She Saal BiT an teaches ; 
dren and be understanding.” “Try to understand the ly Wit Hi 
if it is hard).” “She 1s thoughtful about the pupils pupils (even 
reacher who is nice from the start usually won't E a think 
wise-guys.” Set 

A teacher should smile. If she is pleasant about it 
more work out of the pupils and then they will be + von will 

After the other traits, including “fairness” and P easant, too 
came the inevitable. What if a teacher wasn’t “ideal”? = Voice, ’ 

Here was the first test of a changing attitude -$ hat then? 
handle it? Supposing a teacher were grouchy, m sdiri 
——— p There were grins of adiiisis n o Ae 

et under in— i : can 
8 $ ¥ e skin—especially my bio class—yes, and my 

What could they do if teacher wasn’t a “ Knog 
could give her a hard time, but who gets it p as 
"a could cut, but when you come back she’s still there ir 

t was important to pull all this together. nice 

ready for group ARDEN aR so I did it for eae I howe a 
what they had done, Their reactions in the face of an unpleasant 
situation were mirrored in all of human relations. One could fight 
it with anger — one could run away from it: neither of the two 
would make them happy or satisfied with themselves. Or one 
could try to live with it. 
— -a could see themselves. They could fight the s! 
is de ee certainly there was no peace of happiness - 
quitter wa = could quit — but what would lie ahead? T 
tsa going to wander from job to job because the boss, 

, Or superintendent didn’t measure up to his ideal? 

Thus ‘emerged the first of the hoped-for goals, an attitude 1 
mi we the one of antagonism. It came from the students we 
They could Papen | mature logic. The teachers ee aw 
cee o nothing to change that situation. It the so that 

em to make the class as happy a place as possible we 
they could accomplish the ai TM Jearn pa 
put it blunti ss sh the aim, which was to, e N hereupo” an 
iier ae sA e’ve got to grin and bear 1t- veachef jike 
Suet ay that they could even try to make place fot 
! What? Woo the teacher? Make the class a bap 
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er, 1954 


fet 


ituation. 





paN” proGkA a“ witch.” If she didn’t like the class, she 
ol per? That "A like kids she shouldn’t be teaching! 
he t jf she di at from the devil’s advocate again. “They 
+ hey do. ids in the first place, Or why should they have 
nave liked > Certainly not to get rich.” The threads were 
e into reaching! d ways of making classes pleasant for teach- 
Pered up agam id be pleased, they insisted) were noted. This 
r —_ to a questionnaire analysis of the Teacher's Job. 
ied quite a J adults in several categories outside of school 
Voluntee as en just so that the class could learn 
answer we the world viewed the problem. In analyzing re- 
how the dedi were quite askance at what they felt were un- 
: blic. Some who before had been 


s 
ti ds from the lay pu 
realistic deman le now became defenders against a public who 


itely hosti 
definitely ' The phrase “in loco parentis” became 


didn't know the score. eca 
nother eye-opener. Rules had motivation. They werent just 
thought up in the dark of night under a full moon, to haunt stu- 


‘ents and make their lives miserable. Physical liability, for exam- 
ple, was an item no one had taken the trouble to explain to them. 


THE IDEAL PUPIL. Now came the task of understanding their 
job as students. It was clear by this time that the law and the 
ean song an eduated youth. Each group in society expected 
acon to bring about certain definite results. We turned again 
e prime question: “How can I be happy in school?” 
Discussion technique bei “PEF sol : moe 
mature observati que being now familiar, amazingly astute an 
if they wer ions came through quickly. They would be happy 
Marks, Marks Successful. Being successful meant getting goo 
‘ome. Here | another hurdle of misunderstanding to be over- 
on "What oo the technique of a simple written paragraph 
of me locrity = Mean to Me.” We read a few aloud. Questions 
being a “brain oe keeping up with the crowd, just passin 
‘ > ca $ . 
otsid is presented a in for their turn, —T 
© world apain’ e students’ point of view. i 
ted Marks oe College, employers, technical schools, 4 
a blanks to y hat did marks mean to outsiders. Here applica- 
leg dyisa, Mous schools, supplied by the op the 


a 
Close ser, and the ; ~ for meaningfu 
grade advisers, came in 10 


SCrutin A 
lg Swą a It became obvious that, fair or not, competitiei 
* 8teat many of the cases, and marks — especially 
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those in the earlier years — counted heavily in fi er, 19 f 
the need for a good start became dramatica}] Dal succes, 4 
But now another element became appa aa crident, ' ete 
ers, references were interested in other things RE a “ 
terious things labeled “character” ratings i €s mark : Ploy, 
Where did the school teach “character”? What Pt “Topping Is 
marks in “character”? How did a teacher get Wein) ei 
your “character”? Once again application blanke tion abou 
around, including personality blanks filed by all s © Were pase. j 
reference needs. Now we noted what aspects o ae for futur 
asked about repeatedly by widely diverse types at hatacter Were 
Further, we gave each student a blank permanent Organizations, 
he could see where notations were made, how thes fecord so that 
questions could be answered from the records a Very Personal 
made. School and marks were taking on new a themselyes 
The future seemed suddenly very close at hand “Tee for many, 
many questions about “citizenship, ’ “a Sécond dan ee 
teacher understanding of the fact that some kids toy ie and 
than others. “Gee — everything counts!” P slower 
The question next, then, was how to achieve the success the 
outside world expected. If all this was so important, it could be 
even more hopeless than some of them had anticipated. What 


about those who couldn’t study? What about those who didn't - 


— to study? Should they just give up? It was an almost pathetic 
seeking after encouragement. Now they needed reassurance. An 
analysis of “how we learn” gave it. 


SCHOOL AS OPPORTUNITY. Why was it that the boy whe 
couldn’t learn grammar rules could quote page on page af on 
tics on baseball scores? Why was it that the one who never ie 
an assigned book would devour issue after issue of 4 meee tht 
magazine? Interest, was the obvious retort. Then it was?” rn 
they couldn’t learn — but rather a matter of wanting © aol 
Most agreed they learned with greatest ease subjects they then, 
The emotional atmosphere with which they met their cua they 
would be the key. Could they like al? their courses? No, P” shat 
certainly could like more than they disliked if they 5” rd theif 
the school offered and thus could make choices more ® in for 1 
liking. This question of what the school offered CAM° mitte" 
tense analysis, From the teacher’s manual I gave en 
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ee 
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f oe teachers an 


any: 
| were pleasantly 


| des elopmen 
1 (nowledge tO 
} vision for spe 


| Jidn't even need 
| might like to try a new 
] portunity was offered. 


eld those pages which 
ercial and general courses. Within 
he group became familiar with — 

urse, ê hool; €g- English, mathematics, eple op, 
a ent of tHe a i they interviewed teachers and depart 
sae required om etre: for optional courses, they inquired 
pet students taking those courses. A new 
mong : r the a nl was the result. It offered so much to 
espect 7 


j «a 
e specialists in their fi 


amazed at the school’s interest in the 
dividual. It wasn’t just a plan of general 
tern. Within that structure was pro- 
ialized talents in all phases of art, music, drama, 
speaking, creative writing, journalism, and radio. You 
i talent if you showed interest and thought you 
field, learning a musical instrument. Op- 


fit a mass pat 


To clinch the point that opportunities were waiting if only 


$ tey would partake of them, each student made a four-year chart 


of his program, past and ahead. In each term he indicated required 
and optional courses. The pupils were aghast at the amount of 


| thoice available. Some rebelled with “How do I know what I'll 


ri by the time I’m in the sixth term?” They were quelled with 
‘impatient response: “You'll be just the kind to yell about the 


_ Pogram they give you. So think about it now.” Not exactly the 


i word A 
pany might have chosen, but my sentiments precisely — and 


(i 
E 


much mo : 
t C] s 
e effective coming from their cohorts. 


i a Me do, Mrs. Loring? How do we get the things 
ad pupil rected ror service between grade advisers, parent, 
t seemed 200 4 or its share of explanation. And now, to most, 
where arbitrary here was purpose, direction; they saw reason 

* seeming Pen nes had existed before. There was pattern to 
g, nly it w 5 and, best of all, they had a hand in the plan. 
Nts they'd wire ĉl handled like that. There were wistful sighs. 
i then w at’s AA about homework and tests, they confided. 
line > they i “ay if you can’t gripe a bit. If only, they re- 
onal the " y” e taken into the planning more often and 

and inexperic t SO much that seemed pointless to their emo- 
enced subjectivity. 
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That faith in the wisdom of adults which Bin ' 1954) 
which gets lost somewhere between freshman a, Ple ne i 
sophomore hauteur, once reestablished acted as a bal Ernes ë 
tion. There was a serenity, an ease of attitude evident ; laxa. 
class relationships. t in 

Films from the Bureau of Child Guidance capped th 
each, the class was briefed on the problem involved unit, Fo, 
peculiarities of diction, dress, or manner were explained PE 
be focal points for negating the intent of the film. R = these 
eagerness to participate in discussion, analysis of problem’ vith 
apy, personal application were at the highest level a ther. 
activity. We had arrived. For the time at least one could group 
positive effort to be happy and thus successful in school the 
VOTE OF APPROVAL. At the end, after study of Silas Marn 
Microbe Hunters, and all the minutiae of grammar, spelling A 
composition, the students were asked for an appraisal of the 
term. 92% cited as the thing that they felt had been of most 


beneft—"that time when we talked about school and teachers and 


courses and how to be happy even in school.” 


HELEN LORING Andrew Jackson High School 


THE ATTENDANCE OFFICER IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
e junior 


The Junior High School Division is well aware that te JU 
‘nie 


high school boy or girl is going through a very critical 
from childhood to adolescence — from reliance on parents +) 
teachers to defiance of parents and teachers. To meet tis 
lenge the Division has provided the following: 


Guidance counselors 
Teachers assigned to individual guidance 
Group guidance teachers 

Attendance coordinators, etc. 


h 
iunio 
Although the attendance officer is not part of the ja 3 purea” 
school set-up, since he functions under the auspice > „idenced bf 
of Attendance, he too plays an important pari 5 “A 
the article in the October HicH Ponts entitle 
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OFFICER 

AIT anDANCE is the function of the attendance officer? 
story: ust "a — the child’s attendance in the ele- 
A cg show tha 1 to 6) truancy oF unlawful absence from 
gat o] (grades However, in the junior high school, 


: ent. ; ; P 
pst "atively infrequ upwards. The teen-ager 1s feeling his 


es a sharp JUMP definance of authority in general, and 


his 
oa wants t9 aE he truants. What happens then? 


e 
; ‘cular 

1 particular, 
pol 11 p 
e junior high pioa 
5 attendance coordin 


will employ its guidance counselors, 
tors and others in the effort to reduce 
d it will succeed to a certain exent; 


| $ ancy, an : 
F e incidence of truans sn the attendance officer to work with 


| however, 
hose boys, 2 


MEET THE 
ion of the attendanc 


blishes liaison b 
ee the school to the home, and the home to the school. 


it must call upon 


d girls, who still persist in their truancy. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICER. The key to the func- 
e officer is his visit to the home. It is he who 


etween the home and the school—he repre- 


The attendance officer is concerned with the individual child— 


on an individual basis. In his home interview he can judge the 
home conditions the boy lives under, he can see the home prob- 
| lems. He can establish rapport with the parent and the boy on 


their home grounds. 
The attendance officer attempts to find out why the boy truants. 


| ‘sit the fault of the home—the school—the boy himself? An 


answer is not always apparent or available, but when the cause 


t 0 > à \ 
= boy's absence IS found, the next question the attendance 
lo os must answer is, “What can be done to remove the cause 
| ay mag?” Mr. McLeveighn, in the aforementioned article 


m PoInts, found the answer and was able to remove the 
t e it A iiia it is necessary to work with the parents. aj 
individual te to utilize community agencies. Each ange 
“eq ance off HUS be handled on an individual basis, g~ he 
SS there į cer is trained to function in that direction. 

his me k only one answer: the boy must be taken away from 
who te a onment. In such an event it is the attendance officer 
Childre . tes the necessary reports and brings the case in oo 
hool Cases. urt, School Part, set up especially to dea 


€ atte ) , 
dance officer is well trained for his work. The require- 
6l 
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ments for the position are not too dissimilar to th en 195 
College graduation is required, together with ine of teach 
designated courses 1n child psychology, lave enfo, o ePltion $ 
work, mental hygiene, and delinquency. So equi ie t, p 
ance officer performs a necessary and vital funciar 7, È atte S) 
Our Sch 4 


system. Ool 
Max FucHs* 


TEACHING UNIT ON STATEHOOD FOR HAWAI AND 
ALASKA 


American flag makers waited with bated þ 
session of the 83rd Congress assembled in ana = Second 
change in the field of blue had occurred since an T No 
admission of the new states of New Mexico and Arizon When the 
our stars to 48. a increased 


Would the United States Senate endorse the admission to stat 
hood of Hawaii, a step previously approved by the House 
Representatives? President Eisenhower had recommended such 
action. His predecessor, Harry S. Truman, had gone further in 
advocating the admission of both Hawaii and Alaska as states. 
Similarly, both the Democratic and Republican party platforms 
in 1952 had endorsed statehood status for both territories. 


Territorial status had not been converted into full-fledged 
statehood within the lifetime of any student nor even within that 
of the younger members of our faculty. Most textbooks of high 
school grade gave little information on these potential states 
Sparse references to the “Paradise of the Pacific’ described 1 
usually as the former Sandwich Islands, native habitat of the 
pineapple and the site of “the day that will live in inam 
Likewise, Sparse treatment was given to what had formerly > 
called “Seward’s Icebox” and associated with a 


“Gold Rush. 
What are the claims of Hawaii and Alaska for statehood! ba 
are Hawaii's chances for attaining the goal con® cre pm 
favorable today? What are the arguments for and apa sul 
hood? What are the prerequisite hurdles which aT of plue’ 
mounted before an additional star can rise in Me fie 


o “ 


* Attendance officer, 
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Ate 
sf shed ight p resource 


| pe OP f their re 


op HAWAI AND ALASKA 

F and other facets of the problem, the 

unit for discussion in social studies 

repared ; classes at James Monroe High School. 

an i pagering both Hawaii and Alaska highlights 
outlin lations with the United States focusing atten- 

omic, social, and political problems. This 


e histo ir econ : ‘ ó 
h theif t valuable adjunct in the consideration 


a upo 
jon F as become a mos 


rerial DaS 
Pie question. 
Integrated Current Events Survey 
TIONS: “Should Hawaii be admitted as our 49th state?” 


QUES 


Give reasons. 
“If Hawaii is to be a new state, why not Alaska?” 


Give reasons. 
‘House of Representatives approves, 274-138, statehood for 


Hawaii.” (Newspaper item—March 10, 1953.) 


PART A: HAWAIIAN STORY 


|. HAWAII—“CROSSROADS OF THE PACIFIC.” Some vital 
lacts and figures, | 
A. ‘on: i i 
me In North Pacific between California and Philippines; 20 
l. Position: m 
moe 2402 miles southwest of San Francisco; 2299 miles 
ches ri 2892 miles southeast of Yokohama (Japan). 
a: 6407 sq. miles (larger than Connecticut). 


B. Popul Hina 
orgia UB (1950 U.S. Census). (14 are of Japanese 
P 6 tlipino; the remainder are native Hawaiians, Chinese, 
guese, American.) 


C R 
Poa for Making a Living: 

of the = nly Y of its soil is fertile for agriculture, cultivation 

k Sne nis the backbone of Hawaii's prosperity. 
90% i (72%) chief commodity; b. Pineapple (22%) 
antation, world’s supply. c. Coffee, cotton, rice. — 
atge = Owned by outside capital represented by “Big 5. 
lan Pinea T ners are B, P, Bishop Estate, Parker Ranch, Hayta 
and Sie ics Co., James Cimphell Estate, Hawaiian Commercià 


0., Gay and Robinson. 
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~ HIGH POINTS [Se | 7 FOR H 

: Ptem), g0D trol the three branches of government. 
I. ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST H AWAIr er, 19549 gai" ald ble ge rae vernor and judges). = 
SION AS 49th STATE ` ADMig | Wow President ear state's two senators will favor civil rights 


A. Arguments in Favor of Statehood: | {her senators f 


ing statehood “will be a * program: awaii’s admission; she is traditionally 
l. = pm ee to the ideals of self dere tion of a Democrats oppose H | 


Since. aa 
n and of Pa ho 9. Republican. 


2. Effective answer to false propaganda th ; is dominated by the “Big 5” (sugar and 
colonial designs upon the in of re U.S. has imperial? Hawaii's a (Castle & Cooke, Alexander & Baldwin, 
3. Hawaii has been territory for over 50 years It y | pineapple ca P Brewer & Co., American Factors). The latter 
apprenticeship in self-government under a territori ir Served ip T H. De hood, Tam aaie Pirwa. 
4, Both political party platforms (1948-1952) dorsed bate | will, under 
Stateh 


N OF NEW STATE: USUAL PROCEDURE 


5. Hawaii's population exceeds that of Arizon 
ing, Vermont, Delaware. 


ood, 
a, Nevada, Wyom. 1 oo ADMISSIO 


6. Hawaii can assume financial burden of st FOLLOWED ae ; NET 
she pays more Federal taxes than 14 stakes ss At present | A. U.S, Constitution provides in Article ten 3, Cl. 1: New States 
property of $500,000,000. "TAS assessed r F ^ may be admitted by the Congress into this Union. . .. 
7. Although Hawaii has a large Asiatic popula: ) in statehood 
. i ulat ' | be followed to attain statehood. 
i a groups proved their loyalty during World War I a ie to Congress for passage of an enabling act to allow 
mi “sal one ‘eee ar ew chough for Hawaii, (Hawaii f admission. (Territorial legislature requests statehood.) 
voting power; b. vote for the President; ¢ ies of US. wih ff 2. Pasage of the Enabling Act by Congress. 
i wie paver on) sident; c. select its judiciary, a. A majority vote of both Houses plus the signature of the 
| me President 
. Al 3 ; “2 ; — š 
? i ee ite a as, present-day modes of trans- b. Auihoriyes the territory to call a constitutional convention 
; | or: 
10. Hawaii is strategic naval outpost vital to the defense of contin. (1) i T 
s) I adopting the U.S, Constitution 
ental U.S. i bes le a — 
ocean oe bes it would be better able to aid our armed | (2) formulating its own State Constitution. 
5 i i . (3) setting forth the process and requirements for admission. 
. Arguments Against Statehood: | i ou of the Constitutional Convention. 
L 2 present international situation requires postponement of | listen adopts U.S. Constitution and drafts its own con- 
action i . 
; Bate cet 
2. US. has shown good-will toward Asiatic peoples by granting | eli of the new State Constitution by the people of terri- 
independence (1946) to the P hilippines. This should answet į s, kai 
propaganda charges. J | i Presi. the President. 
3. Hawaii js hon-contiguous territory. Granting statehoo ae ne isco Proposed new State Constitution and noti- 
? r O 


f the Territory, 


me C. 
open the doors to demands by Puerto Rico, Virgin ae 6. Electio 
| OMicers under new Constitution—state and national 


4. The vast mixture of people in Hawaii—Japanese, Chinese, n of 


o 

. dition } office 
SE, e : : d in the tra ” 1S, 
gu have not been sufficiently traine inal Procla 





of Americanism : Mation f . : 
; conti | : Of Statehood—Preside laims new state. 
>. Population of Hawaii is in the main unlike the bil Os and Another Procedy ee 
Se U.S. population in race, customs, language, tradite» | ' In 15 aikee : 
, oyalties, a transferring tutions ; — “Corporated territories have drafted state consti- 
- Considering the present difficulties in the Far as control woul > 8e of an e Libation of Statehood, before Congressional pas- 
the powers of government from national to state © | a wali fc foil = act. j 
7 : dangerous, ) Satta BEC strongly er : 3 ‘awa approved 8 this procedure, On November 17, 1950 
- Communist groups and “front” organizations | ai. Stateho | ' Hawaii ; -d a new Constitution by a 3 to 1 majority. 


° 4 5 1S _— 
trenched in the political and economic life o 1953.) “Waiting Senatorial approval in 1954, (House approved 
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np HAWAI ANP ALASKA 


eople have 


a puacene Maman t' YT 


been American citizens since 1867. 


m 
IV. HAWAII'S HISTORICAL AND POLITIC er, 1954) anal? Alaskan P son for O position of Southern senators is their 
LIGHTS . l AL HIG 4, ne principal rea state mt provide two senators who will favor 
overe isai : p ; 
B. fe ih Islan at Pf. LOOK, Englishman, who pails civil fi hts in both houses of Congress will enable Alaska 


sentation a ‘sation which involves her interests. 
C. 1820, Hawaii's modern era begins with arriva] - Repre favorable legisl ests 
Boston. Island converted to Christianity and Y iSsionaties į 
D. 1876, Hawaiian-U.S. Treaty gave Hewaliad Estern id tom 
U.S. market. Sugar 


E. 1887, U.S. received the ri 


ge d h for Alaska. S 
0 ; ment is not good enough tor Alaska, See 
Territorial EP erritorial govt. (See HAWAII, II, 8). Congress 
e 4 weaknesse s bills passed by territorial legislature. — 
ii Erence i Ove ee preater population than six territories which became 
ght to set up a coaling and naval g, Alaska has g 

al r 


—4 On 
| a a 
© 
LD px 
rr 
P 
a 


ion in Pearl H ; , , 
F. ni em M overthrew the H “Pair ee although non-contiguous is closer to Washington, D.C., 
i ? ge è e l 4 . 
an Liliuokalani. (Pres, Cleveland opposed anne monatchy of 9. vja modern means of transportation than most of western states 
island. 10n of : ears ago. T 
G. 1894, Hawaii became an independent republic E 10 Asda pays Federal taxes but has no representation in Congress. 


H. 1898, Hawaii at its request was annexed to U.S inst statehood 
‘S. by Joi an Arguments agains 
of Congress. (Note: 1898 y Joint Reso] B. Ng . i wW h lated and 
ley (Ry Pres.) 98 marked Spanish-American War. McKie | L. Alaska, if admitted, ee ee 


A tate. 
I. Organic Act (1900): Hawaii became an or ‘Alaska does not have the wealth to pay for the expenses of 
territory like Alaska. Hawaiians granted Am | 


mm 


ganized incorporated 


erican citizenship, statehood. Budget would increase from $9 to $19 millions per 


J. 1953, U.S. House of Representatives voted for Statehood, 274-138 k d f federall 
, ro 3, Alaska needs more roads, At present most of them are federa 

PART B: ALASKAN STORY constructed. Statehood would seem matching federal funds. i 

I]. ALASKA—SOME FACTS AND FIGURES | 4. Only 3/10 of 1% (1,500 sq. miles) of the Alaskan land is 

A. Area: 586,400 sq. miles, (More than twice the area of Texas.) privately owned. The remainder is owned by the Federal, Govern- 

B. Population: 126,000 people (1950) (90,000 white, 26,000 na | ment. 

tives). | arog | 5. Alaska has had a declining economy for a number of decades. 

C. Position: 36 miles from Russian Siberia; shortest distance between | (Gold production has declined from $28,000,000 to $8,000,000. 
the U.S. and Siberia or China is via Alaska, (3,812 miles from 6 Salmon fisheries declined.) 

Yokohoma.) : Little Alaskan territory has been surveyed. It is a vast unex- 


D. — f f a a Living: | ft tate of “great distances, sparse populations, barren tun- 
- Fisheries (salmon, seal, halibut) yo cntess winters,” 

y 7 Mining (gold, copper, coal). scl Strategic position makes it inadvisable to transfer the 

- Alaska’s Chief Needs ers of government from a national sovereignty to a new, | 

1. More people, tied State government, 


w 


2. Cheaper transportation. I, ALAS | 
E ion kin _ | umg ASOME POLITICAL AND HISTORIC HIGH | 
4. a gaa of industries to provide more employment oP p? | Aus acquired 
PILLES, 000) chop o Alaska by purchase from Russia in 1867 ($7,200, 
lI. PROBLEM OF ALASKAN STATEHOOD = thats admin.—Sec. of State Seward). Purchase ridicule 
A. Arguments in favor of statehood Territorial 1867, cebox.” Alaskans became U.S. citizens by Treaty © 
l Alaska has sufficient experience in self-government. In Aug. 24 
legislature since 1912, ‘rf encoulaa® l. Bicamer re it became a fully organized incorporated Territory: 
2. — has vast undeveloped resources. Statehood W! - laws, ) al legislature elected by people. (Congress May = 
evelopment. leage * Gove 
3. Both political parties in 1952 campaign platform i 3. Judges a appointed by the President of the US. 
statehood, | the district courts appointed by the President. 
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4, Territorial delegate in the House of R 
but may not vote. 


[Sep lem) 


~ 


IV. ADVANTAGES OF STATEHOOD TO B 
AND HAWAII O ALA | 
A. Voters will elect their own governor. SKA | 
B. Voters will participate in Presidential . 
C. Voters will elect two U.S. Senators -i P adiis 
sentatives. €rs of House 4 
D. Members of the judiciary will be chosen } m Repre. 
states. y the voters of the a 
tw 


E. States will have greater control over various | 
do not possesses now: game and fishi ocal Matters wh; 
laws; land laws. j sung laws; bond Ath 
F. Their legislation will not be sub 
or Congress of the U.S. 


V. READING REFERENCES: 
“The State of Alaska,” Richard L. Neuberger 


1948. Survey Graphic, Fe ' 
“Aspiration: Statehood—St TET 
~ = ory of Alaska and Hawaii,” N.Y. Times Ed, 


“Alaska and Hawaii, 


a Congressional Digest, Nov. 1947, and Nov. 


“Should Hawaii Be Admitted to Stateh 2” ; 
letin, Oct. 4, 1949. atehood Now?” Town Meeting Bal. 


“Alaska Begins to Hit Her Stride,” R. L. Duffus, N.Y. Times Magazine, 
Nov. 2, 1952. i 


“Alaska and Hawaii Dangle on Political String,” Christian Science 
Monitor, Feb. 12, 1952. 


oe for Hawaii and Alaska,” H. W. Wilson, 1953, Vol. 25, 
0. 25. 


ABRAHAM LEAVITT James Monroe High Schoo! 


BENJAMIN STARR 


VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


. ob veal 

One day last October the members of one of mY harp 

Spanish classes decided that they preferred tasting che esignstiDb 

by Latin Americans rather than learning the words have * 
them. Suddenly one of the girls asked: “Why can’ 

fiesta just like those they have in Spain?” » The ctis go 
“Yes, yes!” “Please!” “Can't we?” “Why not! 


68 


er 
a 


ate | 


TS Eara k 


P< A 


| the pupil 


| pework was tO i 
| Issues; doae . i york. 

ject to a veto by either the President | pel 
| ihe we mig 


i s Osen ) rine 
| SUisheg th by popular vote. No outstanding art talent dist 


yp TEACHING OF SPANISH 


nd before 1 knew it, the die was cast. Class 
5 e Ne a fiesta as had other classes before them. 


oug” m tO 
iht A going to be the best yet! 


pei was Jecided that in order to work efficiently they 
Ne suden's Jivide into committees. First, the committees 
0 


ould a, They were to be the Food, Clothing, Entertainment, 


chose mmittees. 
ns Co La 
sort olunteered to join not one, but two, of the commit- 


ven insisted on being on three, even though most of 
Some * e done at home in addition to the regular class- 
set for December 14, some six weeks later, and 
as to be combined with the regular class period 
ht have an hour and a half for the fiesta. Within 


week each of the committees met, chose a chairman, and out- 
lined its duties. 


| COMMITTEE WORK. The Food Committee found as many 
| recipes as possible for main dishes, desserts, and refreshments, as 
He walt Need sunnier cise a aa f velas typical menus of various Spanish-speaking countries. These 
ait Needs a Constitution,” Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 7, 1950. f Yee submitted to the teacher for approval as to authenticity and 
\ sutability for class use. The Committee then met and drew up a 
1 Ta for the meal, which was to be prepared at home the evening 
: rahe heated and served in school. The class approved the 
‘iil, and recipes for the quantity of food needed for the class 


Within the limits 
fi Students 


o contribute, and so a shopping list which kept 

" of our resources had to be worked up. These 

e Clothe for and cooked the meal. 

various § DE Committee found pictures of fiesta costumes from 
l oe caking lands and drew a set of fifty pictures 

be or gh © submitted to the class. Each pupil chose the costume 


Cw ‘ 
o COstume Wine o to wear at the fiesta. He either was tO at- 
1 F 1 
| Mtdrobe q 8 the picture as a guide or else was tO find in 


0 l 
thes which would be suitable for conversion. 


T a E Decorats | 
: i or 
orai ton Committee drew up several sets of designs f 


p:e place-m 


invitations, 
Nata. 


ats, napkins, paper plates, menus, 
e designs were submitted for class approval an 

members of this committee, but the children were not 
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TION OF LITERATURE 


ES POINTS Septem, pppreclA ical foods and learned about many more 
the least worried. A place-mat, a plate, a top, ge "r 1954 1 HE ag att ually ate typ 
menu for each person were decorated With a Spanish Mang pS ace they ate. better understanding of their Southern 
invitations to the party which were sent Out to the Motif », 4 | wm ing ow have i as showed them that they are learning 
written in Spanish as were the menus, eSt Wens lé -= This fiesta living people. 

The Entertainment Committee collected Popular Lat; | neigh age $ oken by antly. The fiesta was not a chore but a 
can dance recordings, and arranged a program of soja Amy, fp 1 i608 eu —_— 

ea 


s 0 ) . l . . 
group dances. They purchased and wrapped Sifts for the pies | garvelous 7 nd themselves able to speak Spanish to comparative 
‘ j ou ™ 


EXCITING BUSINESS. Fiesta day found the heave | et ce they answered, = <a questions put to them 
rain. Nevertheless, throughout the schoo] Murmurin DS poy; » | sn guests concerning pep eas wo Pnb A ne 
heard. Strange sights were to be seen as children appen fb Years from now, — ey -= he 8 ada Jug -im 
ing pots filled with n which See Stored in the kitch l eb in the present tense, they wi g : 
of the home economics department. Children . | ‘ance, 
my room bringing Hr ba taking out erek pag ber Out of f oe Spanish or any foreign language can be fun! 
tions. It was interesting to watch the gaily dressed caballeros A SE. casi, LAPAYOWER J.HS. 259, Brooklyn 
senoritas busily going about their business and enjoying the | 
excitement that they were creating throughout the school, | THE DEPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 

The period before the fiesta, the cooks warmed the food and i aiai 
prepared the beverage and the dessert. Class members set the (A short survey course for little minds.) 


ni pkai ae : d ser ot ie ail, ang all ga i f Tormented by memories of “confusion worse confounded” on 
delight the typical Latin American repast. From time to time f ma 1 
. ; |) ‘nal examination papers, I turned for comfort to two light vo 
they rose to dance to the gay recordings of South American songs 
: mes by educators who have learned to laugh at errors so egre 
to refill their plates, and to greet their guests. 


i the en | SUS that they could make strong men weep. With tears of mirth 
After the remains of the meal had been cleared away, | "ling down my cheeks, I found the solution to all our pedagogic 


tertainment was presented and the Pinata broken. Thus ended , troubles, If “much learning doth make thee mad,” a small, tasty 
9-4's fiesta, | Simple of facts scrambled in advance might restore our sanity. 


. , s i tatting Wit err r 1 i 
um- f h errors, would no " wind up with 
LEARNING CAN BE FUN. I believe that the children's $ Stet answers, through nen oe ersity? weenie 


E sii 


mati this activity. sh f the r ) i . 
. i of = rs learned a » of written panish butan Ha OXS giving scrambled versions of salient facts in. 
; they learned how to put their owiec Spanish describing f ha, tty are Richard Armour’s I All Started With Colum- 
to use, since they wrote several compositions in Spa of individu! 7 The and Robert M, Myers’ From Beowulf to Virginia Woolf.t 
y class project as a whole and also from the view d | Ethe p educes history to such elementary puns as the “four 
and committee work. Jearne? F pig O! Our country” T . fter the 
; “ace the 4 Whi Suntry” and “th the West atter 
2. Their vocabulary was increased greatly since j commit T he me ebellion,”” » a 


heir This is synthetic stuff, quite removed from 
classroom. The second volume, however, 


: a 3 t | 

(0 use the Spanish words to describe their costumes, | tike. les of the 
amili er 
called “iar a note that all the boners of past examinations 


' ; whole . we | 
tee work, and their own jobs, and the fiesta as 4 worn ia th | xe, 


es 
3. They learned about the different fiesta costum f Spain. E aee fo life b » have 
. i i ‘ons of 9P ta M y the wit f a man who must 
various Spanish-speaking countries and the regions j to fies | Hopa Y~ 1953, ty words of a 


a 
4. They became familiar with the customs f° l mll 195 1, 
behavior and with several party games. 
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with the error and winding up with the corre 
Rut sanity. As Robert Myers points out in 


“English literature will flourish to the last syllabus ° 
time,” 
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HIGH Pounrs , Seems 


labored long to teach English literature to absent 
Here there 1s more than punning. Here js the m tude, 
found on final tests, the innocent slip of the Po a confu 
who write: Milton's Paradox Lost, Hogarth’s R, the Benin, 
Byron's English Birds and Scotch Retriever 5, e’s py Ses 
Greasy Urn, and so on ad nauseam. 


er 
: i | 


f fo { 
4 


SCRAMBLED ENGLISH. But this is not a book 

lightly. Following a priori reasoning, it is Obvious thar t 

cess of skillful scrambling of the facts we wish to “ by a 

arrive at something closer to the truth than anythin a We can 

achieved. Every teacher of English will know how tobe EretOfore 

are a few concrete suggestions, for next semester’s pn Here 

1. In teaching The Ancient Mariner, admit q f beh 

m j ereat befor 

start, and call it Sias Mariner, “you 

2. Admit that Charles Dickens was really a wo 

(her) famous novel Twice Told Tales n Two Cities Si i 

Carlton dies, saying, “I only regret that I have but one life 

to give to my country.” , , 

3. Shakespeare (really Roger Bacon in disguise) wrote a great 

play in Hamlet. Briefly summed up—Hamlet’s ambitious 

wife drives him to murder the king. Then she loses her Ẹ 

mind, he loses his, and everyone dies in Birnam Woods. f 

A plague on all their houses! | 

4. Grammar need not be a dead language if you make a game 

of split infinitives, dangling participles, and sentences brok- 

en into as many fragments as possible. j 

sai ; ce an 

5. In composition, let us end the farce of a topic senten ness 

a well-developed paragraph. The stream of come 

will serve to enlighten the teacher and straighten con 

mental kinks in the adolescent, It won't be any brave 
fusing than the themes now submitted that begin 5° 

and end so far from the original goal. 


Take ish. The new pla 
Courage, teachers of English. The answer n 

‘ce closin 
his C f fe 


aken l 


pro. 


ETHEL K, HARTE T 





yacation Dr 
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sEPTEMBER MOOD 
N BALLADE IN SEPTEMBER MOOD 


ydgery Gives Way to Joys of School. 
—News Headline. 


ose awful summer days, 

Gord 1 a idleness am treed; 

For life was languid with malaise 
When I had time and books to read; 
When I had sun and air decreed, 

And lay on grass beneath the sky, 
With not a bell to hear or heed. | 

Forgive me, forl greatly lie. 


I love a room with chalky haze— 
What mountain air can it exceed ? 
I love the pupils’ vacant gaze: 
It isa felt, not fancied, need. 
The pedagog can take the weed 
And make a rose so bright and high; 
And what is summer to such meed? 
Forgive me, for I greatly lie. 


Can lazy hours of boating raise 
My health and hopes to noble deed, 
As well as mental mayonnaise— 
Pupils who run from me full speed? 
Ah yes, I love this happy breed, 
nd can no culture them deny: 
eir minds are pure and pedigreed. 
give me, for I greatly lie, 


Vacation? Faugh! I never plead 

OF it, nor breathe a wistful sigh: 
nly School for which I bleed. 
“T8ive me, for I greatly lie. 
rgive me, for I GREATLY lie! 


' SOLoy | 
i Fort Hamilton High School 
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Book Reviews 


POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart Chase, Harcourt 
New York; 1954. 308 pages. $3.95. » Brace and 


Few writers have done as much as Stuart Ch 
3 as 
some of the latest findings in language, commana a to the 
Power of Words, his latest, is an outstanding exam me an aia . 
informative popularization in the best sense of the ee © of a rey dab 
Power of Words provides not only a handy cours tm., < De and 
also with such fascinating related areas as cybernetics. ae 
» Drai 


Company 


tics; i 
n td 


group dynamics, and Princeton’s perception experiments Ri hysiology | 
. rew 


ple 


genuinely understand the field of human relations as Mr. Cha 
i Se does, He 


communicates much of that understandine in thi 
There is so much worth while here that = oe 
riches. One of the most interesting points brought heen only sample the 
example, is that each language imposes "a unique yi J Mr. Chase, for 
cosmos upon those who speak it.” We see nd ios of nature and the 
through the language we speak. We are, in a sense nterpret the universe 
language. ’ » Prisoners of our own 
While English is a remarkably ri | 
semantic deficiencies, Like all Todo Europes eee it has several 
“subject-predicate” form. Because we are so used ES it follows the 
we can scarcely imagine another. We assume that “ = ti i o En 
inevitably take the subject-predicate form. But English fic sea bir 
eran and German) proves inferior to the anga aris 
scientific — of Idaho in expressing certain mathematical or 
mtg a mn languages are forever setting up categories when reality 
libele are hi =e They constantly attempt to attach labels, though 
courage ie ae than quicksand, By their flat characterizations, they en- 
infini fa er-or approach: “he is with us or against us.” There are 
The a ations between wholehearted acceptance and active hostility. 
ox Hi “European method of predication, however, tends to make it one 
the other. Though easy labeling may be comfortable at times, it 1 
Serious limitations, A din 
be have safety devices “built in,” so to speak. The ae 
poate not encourage a hard-and-fast dichotomy, and so Mr. fnd 
rough -y that Marxism — with its either-or philosophy — ™ pi dians 
a. Boing in China because of the language barrier. The Wintu sable 
mi i America do not use the “s of identity,” one of our ini is â 
migh Cy Say, not “this is,” but “this is what we ca kas 
ang "mportant distinction when people sling labels aroun®- | edin 
sent ome he will no doubt have noticed the żs of identity an oe the bal 
is unless I find it difficult to write this review without "a P if 
“is ho S resorted to many circumlocutions like “is what We dations: ] 
W it seems to me... .”” English is just not built for 8% selativ® 


“very user of English kept in mind, however, that predication® 
74 


ings 
oat ie of course, 
nys 


does 
quse Prudy of © 









gh : a an limitations of English would disappear. This 


some hat English is inferior to Chinese. Mr. 


imply t 
) ther cultures and their languages brings humility, 
4 deeper understanding of human behavior. It 
together “A concept of human brotherhood. Though the lan- 
brings 4 aes differ widely, yet in their order, harmony, and 
guage $ of apprehending reality, they show that all men are 

= Benjamin Lee) Whorf observes, is in- 


subtle pO% lity, ( 
equal. This. oF pendent of race, civilization, ethical development, 


ee nt sophistication, science, art. 
e „ust a glimpse of the book’s provocative richness. The author’s 
This p pe and lucid; the author has clearly benefited from his semantic 
Sole, This is (it seems to me) a challenging, exciting, readable book. 
sway I. CHRIST | Andrew Jackson High School 


THE JEALOUS CHILD. By Edward Podolsky, M.D. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N.Y., 1954. $3.75. 


Although The Jealous Child might appeal primarily to the personnel of 
the elementary school because of the age level of the youngsters discussed, 
yet those of us who deal with adolescents in the secondary schools will 
profit from reading this book. The problems of childhood so graphically 
presented here will help us to understand better some of the problems of 
a ee, for the more complete the picture is, the better our com- 
= e will be. Most of the unpleasant behavior attributed to malad- 
fal wee in this work will sound quite familiar to those of us who 
ih ae peta wiolscents having similar patterns of behavior. We 
condition them ‘i ehend them if we understand what factors helped to 

, long before we met them on the high school level. 


Thi 
panicula rs is a good reference work containing chapters in which each 
good practical “= jealous child is aptly characterized. There are many 
of almost every a throughout the book, particularly at the close 


e first ch l 
Succeeding C apter is a fine resume of what growing up means to a child. 


© Overwej apters have various self-explanatory titles. The description © 
Speech linge child seems to be a bk too senplis. The chapter on 
plex subject ets (Chapter XI) is a very good brief treatment of a com- 
poud de sortie ith an account of the early history of such difficulties. It 
i but Who < larly a to all teachers who are not specialists 1n t ; 
Shige Ccu eo some ackground in it. A chapter like “The Impact > 
th to childrente noe On the Child’s Emotions” reveals the author's sensitiv- 
por ance r] actions in an area that could be so readily overlooked or 
“a “achets w of which could be minimized. E 
Pe of the © have been subjected to an overdose of the all embrecane 
School's functions and responsibilities might be happy ° 
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HIGH POINTS pse ne 
e 


know that Dr. Podolsky puts the parents back i r 
takes parental responsibility and influence teser picture ha 1954) 
Sly, ` “Ddeed h 

1 he 


Parents, guidance workers, deans, teach ; 
value in this book. ers will all find som 


HAROLD A. VON ARX 


“thing of 


B a 
Ar ie High sq, 
Ool 


DEVELOPING THE EMPLOYABLE PER 
S 
FIRST YEARBOOK, 1951-1953. By the Co ONALITY, TW 
ciation of the City of New York and Michi, Education ne 
> SS. 


The Twenty-First Yearbook of the Com - 
; me ' 
the City of New York and Vicinity is a publication ation Associat: 
cial interest and value to teachers of business edu m that should be n. of 
i yra ear is ae into five parts. Part One n. Spe- 
o the retiring Director of Co wi Wika contai 
on behalf of his forty-six amay To Mr. Nathaniel a 
education in general and to business duat New York City to it 
Patt Tao containg selected remarks fu in particular, Public 
sae winter meeting of the C. E. A. This pant en at the January, 
the child i ine the elementary schools, It de — to discussions 
elem s is as important as the subject matter Th Ops the theme that 
n 3 education, it is claimed by its pr Spata i le new program of 
into of ai me done in the subject matter fields bela ie be ar ta 
social ol and at the same time is developing child Fe HOI PORTO RA 
relationships which make them good & children who live now in 
i Americans tomorrow.” good citizens so that they may be 
art T ; 
The Job pas deals with the subject of "Coordinating School and On- 
experien ung. Various representatives f ind ' 
ces with be : rom industry tell of their 
i ginners on the job and 
teachers for improving i | job and offer helpful suggestions to 
field to the e “Oe eck and getting the latest information in the 
ployees: regard fo a is what industry expects from its beginning €M- 
develop the ability r aS ability to turn out a clean job; the desire to 
Pae Thren dete ivi, on. ¢ job — with a willingness to do it better 
sonality.” Man cals with the theme “Developing the Employable Per- 
tion is that th : ea deal with this subject. The consensus in this se“ 
frequently prime success in the performance of clerical jobs 4s more 
essential skills. ak personality factors than by competence ! 
The work- 
in the woot arte program is also described in this section. ini 
of the program is this: to learn to get along Wee ok 


through taki a 
habits, ing direction, meeting responsibilities, an develop! 


Par fot 
the 2 W contains charts showing a layout of proposed classro0m ice 
room, and a School: the store practice 100% ae or ne 
academic high a ae room, Also mentioned are the requirem 
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a 7 
yooh contin (D f New 


tas ma should be 1 


. ectory of the personnel of high schools, 
3 ae M as of speren 1953, (2) a list 
mbership, an (3) previous yearbooks 


it FM ation 
putt eqgucation , me 
L E gols in C. E. A | 
vale . the hands of all business teachers, It offers 


‘ons for combining the best of the new educa- 


of he eal 00 t 

i} ie e way aoe traditional education and does so in a pleasant 
f ov. e : 

E eth follow approach. ; i 

f a Bushwick High School 


Other Books of Special Interest 


F NAMES. Edited by Clarence L. 
York, 1954. 4342 pages. 


| y CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA O 
aa Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 


$39.50. 
since 1894 the Century C yclopedia of Names has been a standard refer- 
| re work that has met a specific need in libraries throughout the country. 
Thus this revision is welcome, for it maintains all the virtues of the origi- 
| ml work and brings its entries up to date. 
| How does this differ from a iographical dictionary? A gazetteer? A 
wk of allusions? In a sense it is a combination of all three — and much 
me ; contains biographical entries, concisely and effectively written. 
i ssc neers popey located, with population figures and pertinent 
I cohined. It h J: . It has literary allusions like Gog and Magog briefly 
| aifi 1 = hae movements like the Populist Party properly 
‘nti In hodi i i Neanderthal Man and the Pleistocene period in their 
kld of human shay important proper names, real and fictional, in any 
ev i 
en are characterized by authenticity, conciseness, readability, 
vabili typography and format, cl d ive bindi enera 
ty and durability. A , Clear and attractive bin ling, gene" 
| a tonunciati ty. An added attraction is the clear indication © 
| Seu life on refe ions. The new volumes will certainly have 4 long an 
rence shelves throughout the world. 


CASSEL I’ 
à “Stinbeag’ ÇLOPEDIA OF WORLD LITERATURE. Edited by 
6 Pages, $25.00 and Wagnalls, New York, 1954. Two volumes, 
books, not two. 


Part 0 EW addition to th 
tes e reference shelf is really three 
peaton of lit Separate histories of national liveratures, together Wr 
i. = Crary forms, literary schools and topics connected W ~ 
of a Sa anpe “Censorship and Law,” “Drama,” and k 
Han USions J; ha literary handbook it admirably supplements a a 
dboop © Benet’s The Reader's Encyclopedia or the revised Bret 
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ence nen ROS ee | 


Part Two contains biographies of world wri ey : 
1, 1914. Part Three contains biographies of eh die d E; ’ 1954) 
both sections entries are concise, readable. Books an d Writers Eia te Angy 
end of each biography. Typography and design are ¢ ates are fo then X 
In a shrinking world we ought to know hk cellent. Und at k 
beyond our borders. These books present to the En Paes the J; 
material ordinarily found, if at all, in widely sai Sh reader : atte 
suitable both for reference and for browsing. red Volumes, Tmt of 














€y àre 

DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTOR i 
Roeder. Philosophical Library, New York, ga y by William 
This new handbook, useful for quick and easy Sie $6.00, S. 
nce 


formation in dictionary style about the major events, import > Presents i, 
and prominent personalities in Europe from A.D. 509 ant o Eent 
© Dres i 


Entries are clearly and simply written to re 
or entice the layman to E] more deeply oe Of the Student 
Darlan, Renner, Chamberlain, and Mannerheim are th Ccent figures like 
torical figures like Charles Martel, Canute, Henry VIII te with his. f 
_ Questions of omission in a handbook are enna ice me 
times puzzling. Count Ciano has an entry but not De Gas peg Some. 
but not Malenkov; Reynaud but not Petain; Goebbels and Goce h 
canto pate The volume is useful for what it contain hh 
fs p o completeness is out of the question in a reference book of 


OUR WILDLIFE LEGACY. By D 
. By Durward L. Allen. Funk and Wa 
New York, 1954; 422 pages, including index; $5.00. FI 


_ In nature as in economics man cannot expect to get something for noth- 
ing. More and more writers are pointing out that the profligate waste an 
easygoing methods of America’s early years can bring biologe disaster if 
practiced within our lifetimes. The dustbowl and the disappearing 
west water table are just two symptoms of man’s disastrous impact U 
nature, We desperately need proper management of all our resource 
conservation in the truest sense, but we continue to make mistakes throug 
greed, ignorance, indifference. We cannot tinker blindly with “the i 
life and expect to come out unscathed. Short-term gains and long: 
disasters; tactical successes and strategic failures — these have to 
been our history. 

_ Of the recent books on ecology and man’s place in a rapidly 
ing earth this is one of the most interesting and readable for 
science, for all citizens, wil o 
Mai rap! the book is devoted to the management of makes impi” 
E a mammals, our herbivores and carnivo p 
of shi of case studies and statistics, and emphasizes © cou 
bi ich man is a part, It deals with our wildlife £65 
lologist’s viewpoint, 
78 


diminish 
ea chers of 


animals into already established 
can support only a given number, 


being less adaptable, are more expendable. 
rs 


‘mal restocking. Even restocking just, 
ont ah?) jhe trout season (for example) produces 

' ni $ s 3 i 
pefore oe alts. Relatively few of these animals, birds, or 
question” nally taken. 
ish are ® ' cely upon artificial feeding. In the case of elk herds, 

= ag concentrates animals into even smaller 
ie ee eed g natural forage still further. 

v nce tactical expedients like cutting a week from the 

T n pi Most came is taken during the first few days 
a E A lengthened season may mean little additional depletion 
of wildlife. There are exceptions to this, of course. 

s. Don't rely upon the introduction of exotic species. Rela- 
tively few species have worked out satisfactorily. They may be- 
come pests, like the rabbits in Australia or deer in New Zealand. 

6. Don’t kill off the predators — without a clear idea of what 
you are doing. In general, predators play an important part in 
wildlife conservation and in game improvement. Wolves, coyotes, 
eagles frequently do more good than harm. 

Potae sentimentally try to improve one link in the ecologi- 
in without considering the other links. _ 


ynities. Since land 


With all the don’ts what are the do’s? 


l, : A ‘ i 
. Consider the interaction of all forces before attempting 
-sided solutions. 


i Improve soil and h bi : better 
sttonger, healthier meee = Good soil generally means , 


>. Provide a ch 
eck on the exuberance of nature. Without 

; m i LEd 
Ea the birth rates of animals “explode beyond 
sea of the land to support them. Then we have cycles, 
€ prevalent because nature cannot sustain the crop. 


r 
€ have . x 
overgrazing, with more or less permanent damage 
conserva- 


a 


- land i 
tion; itself, Here th the 
nist, Į e sportsman can help sainia 


` 4N recent years, f 

Cir ears, for example, deer have been 

ae safer detriment, Waterfowl, on the other hand, wr 

in their funn depletion of nesting sites, as well as heavy ki 
Sled flyways, may need more protection. 


, misconceptions. For example, it makes 
yoo attacks _ i in the management of wildlife: 


k n 
phe be eat several 42 
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[Sepy eM bey 


and ah à 


IGH POINTS 


The author pleads for better land management, mo 
laws based on observations of each species, foresight, ible sh 
research and study. Indiscriminate shooting is not the ange all sing 
regulations permit aria take the crop that Winter fake ‘aii Sensint 
American citizens are 1n the position of a wealthy ion a es anywa ible 
to manage, mismanage, dissipate a large part of his wealth Petmits oy. 
become more investment conscious, e We ought 


Henry I. CHRIST Andrew Jacks 
J on High Schoo 





A FOR EFFORT 


“Why, sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull,” Johnson used to 
of the Irish actor Sheridan in later life, “but it must have iler 
him a great deal of pains to become what we now see him. Such 
an excess of stupidity, sir, is not in nature.” 


—Garrick, by Margaret Barton (Macmillan) 





HELPING THE SLOW LEARNER 


“Helping the Slow Learner in Business Education” is a special 
issue, May 1954, of American Business Education magazine. ans 
than fifty Business teachers and department heads from VALON 
parts of the country present brief, down-to-earth suggestions pi 
helping slow learners enrolled in different high school e 
subjects. The magazine was especially prepared for the ty 
teacher. Suggestions relate to Typewriting, Shorthan gat foo 
scription, Bookkeeping, Office Practice, Distributive P Ga 
Business Mathematics, Business Law, Economic Geography - 
cral Business, etc, Copies are available for 75 gn me 27th 
Theodore La Monte, New York City Public Schools, 12- 
Avenue, Long Island City 2, New York. 
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al for the Extension and 
oF ation of the Functions of 
aia n of Personnel* 


late Frederic Ernst, speaking to 


.. address the ” 

jn his st PP cl York City’s youth, stated: “We are en- 
pp educator small enterprise. | a 

m the lives of a vast organization of 


I , 
iis enterprise engages 


On the front lines of this enterprise stands a veritable 
pople hers. The maintenance of this army of teachers and 
my oF sand its efforts require a multifarious array of ancillary 
Se bureaus, departments, and boards. To regulate and 
negate the efforts of this army of teachers and ancillary per- 

has grown up an administrative and supervisory 
vemork of bewildering complexity. In a “system” so vast and 
complex, the teacher is prone to lose sight of all parts but those 
vith which he is in direct contact. People at or near the top of 
be pyramids are prone to lose sight of the teacher while people 
nthe middle are prone to lose sight of both ends and become 
— A transmission belts. When these things occur, the 
æ a charged with friction, teacher morale flags, 

production” is adversely affected. 


Personnel Management in Business 


Commerc; , f 
to, mp me, are being subject to the rigors of compe- 
ad quantiey of 0, internal conditions that affect the quality 
oy employee production. Poor internal communication and 
to bankruptcy — adversely affect production and may lead 
a Genera] leet tons like General Motors, Standard Oil, 
ausan S of peo ce which operate far-flung enterprises involving 
one wat ns, in = continue to grow and prosper because these 
` tep ahead of management of their personnel, have kept 
Maintain them growth in the dimensions of their operation. 
Da 9 give nea these corporations have found it neces- 
encies ¢ ar eal attention to communication and to set 
Sed with the responsibility not only for main- 


à 
Subm; 
ach, A tted to 
tiah the Po}; l , b 
New York Aatsky S'icy Consultation Committee in gary T a 


Y, Repr ; ae 
High Sake of the Association O 
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taining, but for boosting, employee morale., The 

as one of the hard facts of life, that good i have isc 
production. It is true that every administrative rale m ans he 
function affects employee morale and that empl and Supery igh 
be the concern of every administrator and Pi Morale SOY 


: : Pervisor S Must 
less, the ramifications of personnel management ae N etthe. 
u 


require people of special ability and trainin F 
vided with time and facilities to carry on a boa e be A 
_ It may be argued that a personnel division cannon ee 

is not needed in a non-profit, socially Motivated ; function of 
reply, it could be pointed out that such a “Social tution, 


as the U.S. Public Health Service which o Organization 
scale has set up a special agency of pennie aa 2 world-wide 


is considered indispensable. Morale in th Sement which 
Health Service is thus kept admirably a a of the Public 


LOctog 


The Proposal 


It is here proposed that the Board of Educati a 

a thi ucation consi 
extension and amplification of the Division of Personnel hth 
agement to concern itself specifically with the following: | 


Í, Procurement of Teachers and Su pervisors: The Personnel 
Division should devise and carry Out projects to give the 
Prospective employee an overall picture of our school sys- 
tem, to acquaint him with the kinds of professional workers 
needed, with the Opportunities for personal and professional 
advancement, Specific information should also be provid 
about ways of entering the school system. 


2. Board of Examiner Relations: One of the first contacts of 
a prospective employee is with the Board of po 
Teachers in service too have contacts with the B ae 
Examiners, The Board is too busy, as many agencies of få- 
system are too busy, to appreciate the effects of their Ta 
tons on the “new” person about to come into ir : of 
Cf on the morale of the staff generally. The ner 
Personnel Management should study these effects 2" spri 


. » A 
recommendations to the Board of Examiners for ta i 
ate modification of its procedures. 


4. Orientation: 


opRSONNEL— 


stON 0 f New Teachers: The Division of Personnel 


on O ible for arranging and man- 
duction uld be responsi ging 
Management sho for the induction of the new teacher. This 
aging 4 P hould include giving to the teacher, through visits, 
rogram S ‘fustrated literature, a clear conception of the 
i = ‘stem and the pension system, and a clear under- 
sc 


Jing of where he may turn for help in his professional 
a personal adjustment to his job. 


Even teachers long in the system need orienta- 
tion to the system. Too many teachers are unaware of the 
origin of, or the reasons for, the directives, regulations, 
and by-laws that affect their professional lives. The Division 
of Personnel and Management should study the shortcom- 
ings of the staff in this regard and provide enlightenment 
where needed. i 


5. Communication (Personal, Organizations, Staff): This is 
` one of the most important areas of work in personnel man- 


agement. The Division of Personnel Management should 
Organize a program for periodic personal communication 
between the superintendents and the teaching staff. It should 
Organize a program for intercommunication between schools 
in a division, also between schools of different divisions. It 
should study communications between schools and ancillary 
a and make recommendations for improvement. It 
‘ations (official and voluntary) on the one hand, and the 
Card of Superintendents and the Board of Education on 
off oter, with a view to suggesting methods of greater 
“tency in communication. 


ee The Division of Personnel enn ee an 
Nition ei concern itself with incentives in om pr 
iss ic achievement, scholarship a ET ar 
Portunit; attend professional conventions, pro 
ES, and economic betterment. 
The guid- 
wly profes- 
athematics 


sb a 
a Guidance e (Personal and Profession) í 
si ; P pa ded by the present supervisor is narro 

a. His job is to make Mr. Smith a good m 


7 





study communications between professional organi- - 
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ONNE 
pERS 3 out that there is always the danger of g 
oint” into just another tener ap ey er 
KIO degenerate | of the system. But this is a danger fac- 
grin the COMP a The alert superintendent is sensitive 


” Sg 


teacher or Miss Jones a good kindergartner, What n 
is one who can see in Mr. Smith a potential textbook. 


or guidance counsellor, or in Miss Jones a titer gis - t sup nt 4 

sien or a good principal, and to provide La y adminis. on cial OR ing of the arteries” in any division of the 

and encouragement to grow in those directions, SHidance 0B f “hare timely remedial measures. 

supervisor is not likely to be disturbed by the teacher sent 0 d he takes | 

has settled down in a “good” school, does a Passable : ho ystems cLOPMENT. The proposal is here made that 

job of teaching, but belongs to no professiona] organizati yAL DEV | Bureau be expanded to take on the func- 
n, 


nne , 
p present ip hove. For obvious reasons, it would not be 
ble, to set up at once a full-blown agency. 


is not a bit interested in what is going on in other scho 
ols, ions described a 
be drawn up and a developmental period 


reads no professional books or periodicals, js not a 
curious about the earlier or later training of her pupils t all 
in general, gives no trouble. The Division of À E 
Management would study the staff to discover the exten 
of “dead wood” and stagnation. It would also Study ie 
extent to which talent and ability are being used or wasted 
It would make recommendations for rotation within the 
school and within the school system. It might provide in 
each school (incidentally an avenue for Promotion) a sym- 
pathetic, mature, and informed professional counsellor for 
teachers as we now provide counsellors for students. 


| gible, or even desira 
| pta blueprint can 

mian influences to which a school subjects a child, none is- 
fa important than the teacher himself as a personality. To pro- 
vide for his feelings of personal worth, for his feeling of pride 
in the system in which he works, for his feeling of satisfaction 
vith his professional progress, for his feeling of confidence in 
lis future is to contribute substantially to the welfare, happiness, 
md education of the nine hundred and fifty thousand children 


| dily entrusted to our care. 
8. Retirement: The Division of Personnel Management should { 


arrange programs designed to assist staff members to retire 
gracefully and successfully. Such programs might include 
lightening the burden of the older teacher by drawing less 
on his physical energy and more on his personal and profes 
sional maturity. The sight of a man of twenty-three ~~ ; 
man of sixty-three both carrying five classes, a study ha 
cafeteria assignments, and official class is bizarre and A 
human. It can be seen in any high school. For the guianes 
of present members of the staff, the Personnel pa m 
would study retired teachers to determine factors of suc for 
full retirement. Such information can become the basis fe- 
4 program of early guidance of teachers for success 
trement. 


———— 0M 


NOTES FOR A TEACHER'S CAFETERIA 


ber ome I think, ought not to sit down to table with men; 
genteel o; = i conversation, tending to make it trivial and 
CEM W est merely clever.” (Under the Fifth Rib, by 
and if al] whio ci 98.) This is an admirably outspoken opinion, 
3S openly, th Saare Mr. Joad’s sentiments were to express them 
would te, Lostess’s dilemma—whom to ask, whom not to 
fet the SOciet j lightened and her labour saved. If those who aA 
the men sa Y Of their own sex at table would signify the fact, 
sete, While 7 Wearing a red, the women by wearing a white 
a those who prefer the sexes mixed wore parti- 
ch inconve, ASS Of red and white blended, not only woul 
is Possible fhe and misunderstanding be prevented, but ıt 
tm of g re Onesty of the buttonhole would kill a cer- 
mane hypocrisy now all too prevalent. 


—Vitginia Woolf, Three Guineas (1938) 


‘æ Fot 

The above categories of service are not mutually bum ‘rope 
example, good retirement programs and the availability a 4 good 

guidance are in themselves “incentives,” and all depen 
communication,” 
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The Schools Report on Their Oce 
Information Services* 3 YPAtiong 


MORRIS KRUGMAN 


go ATIO ing. It is almost impossible, for example, to find 
es discon ished material an answer to the question some- 
oly PO sung people about expected earnings in occupa- 

i b tion, But this is apparently considered 


l i ‘a , l eS Í j idera : i ' 
Progress in a particular field is often difficult to gine er CONS as the information is up-to-date, Anthro- 


meas 


- i ure if ons long > 
rely upon day-to-day observations. To see what ha We HT portant, 5° rrent occupa i : 
ae kn stand back some distance and gain per pea PP ene p % digging back to ea apee in pariona] information 
field of occupational information is no exception. In polog! as hence will probably era was an 


i i onsiderations were i 
days of vocational guidance, the problem of Presenting © CH e, since monetary C not important, 


tional information was simple; one purchased occupational te 
in quantities to supply an entire class, and everything neede : 
Or 


me * 
list ae 
IN PRESENTING OCCUPATIONAL DATA. No 
NDS made in this discussion to present the complete pro- 


intelligent occupational choice was in these texts. Chapt tis i ; i i 
{ i er i m ° æ 
arranged by census titles, and daily or weekly lessons ee we en Er collecting and presenting occupational information in 
on a given number of pages in the same way as history or ma T n schools, but rather to outline some of the relatively recent 
. e j ẹ- 
matics was taught. Occupational texts were considered More or $ developments. 


One of these is the realization that just as guidance is a con- 
| mous process, SO is the program of presenting occupational 
information. A conscious effort is made to have even the young- 
f etchild in the elementary school look at the world about him 
| ud observe how people earn a living. The world of the very 
young child is his immediate neighborhood, and the world of 
| tteolder adolescent is the complex society in which we live; in 
j ‘tween is a continuum of varying complexity. Somewhere in 
| "center of this continuum a point is reached where occupa- 
į ‘onal information is not merely a matter of our interesting en- 
nn ma 4 process of relating one’s self to the world of 
n laset “ as an exploratory process, and later as a basis = 
prer =- decision, Obviously, different types of occupationa 
process, Ou, ae developed for each phase of this twelve p 
4 Close workj os of developing this graded material is throug 
Schools. 5 ng relationship with the curriculum builders in = 
bed witho roa. of study or curriculum is constructed or mo 


less permanent, so that the same texts were used from year to 
year without revision. What did it matter if the candymaker was 
described as working by hand and earning $12 for a 50-hour 
week, when for the past ten years candymaking had generally 
been a machine operation and the pay averaged $40 for a 35- 
hour week? No one knew the difference, and, besides, not one 
of the students was interested in candymaking, anyway. I am 
speaking now of our own city; this, of course, did not happen 
elsewhere. 

With the improvement in training of counselors came sys- 
tematic research in occupational information, and the growth, 
first, of rather detailed occupational monographs, and, pr 
loose-leaf and bulletin types of occupational descriptions, flexible 
and subject to frequent revision. A great variety of systems : 
condensed occupational information was made available by mY 
publishers. Occupational information was taken out of the T 
lar lesson stage into the library and resource stage, and was 
on an individual basis, rather than en masse. 


f- u i ‘ à ity to 

In contrast to the approach of the past, which sought = Li Inject MO a representatives having an npp 

manent and the stable in TE: information, We the adiness Paves guidance items. This applies to een ar 
on the lookout for the flexible and the changing. ee some netic n in the first grade, the developmen’?” 


fam i culum 
` he sixth at the fourth grade, the social science curti\” ” 


the ninth n ~ eneral science in the seventh, the homemalsne 
9 any A. the Machine shop or chemistry course in the nee? 
ie mt Ccupational information is injected 19 äi 

‘culum, and at every level. This does not ` 


word, I believe. This is healthy, and closer to reality, ' 
oe » nn person : 
* A talk given at the National Convention of the Americ tendent ” 
and Guidance Association by Dr. Krugman, Assistant Sup 

Charge of Guidance, 
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lant the more direct approach to the Presentation , 954) 
tional material in planned gtoup guidance sessions . Occupa, 
three years of the junior high school, the hom b as ip the 
incidentally, is very unsatisfactory), the regular Bean Which 
career conferences, the school publications, anq th mb] S, the 
accepted and widely used guidance approaches, 

In recent years, we have also tended to exploit the m 
for the presentation of occupational information. This + S Media 
finally become a standard tool in our Schools, and os adio hag 
own broadcasting station which operates al] day. The 
are obvious. After one live presentation is made, recording SS 
scheduled daily for a week, sometimes severa] times a davitt as 
programs are synchronized with class discussions. We Y- These 
further; we make tape recordings of these programs available 
schools on loan. Tape recorders, radios, film Projectors, and si 
tiple-use projectors are now standard equipment in our schon 
Films and filmstrips are commonly used. We are now only ha 
ginning to experiment with television in education in general 
and in occupational information in particular. We have a well- 
developed TV broadcasting program, but as yet not more than 
5% of our schools have receiving sets. Most of our TV programs 
are at present used by homebound children. 

In the lower grades of the elementary schools we have experi- 

mented with such approaches as role-playing and dramatic tech- 
niques for the presentation of occupational information, with 
some success. In the junior high school this has been carried a 
step further by the use of films and tape recordings by ni 
to record dramatized versions of projects presenting vocation’ 
material. In this connection, the city guidance department pre 
duced a film on choosing a high school, one of the major we 
treated being basic information about occupations. Enough ? i 
of this film are available to circulate it freely throughout t ape 
Ih Our secondary schools, there is a growing tendency t0 s have 
ize Curricula on a core basis. The students in these in aomi 

the same teachers for several periods each day in an a d fot 


subject organization, as well as in the homeroom pet! 2 ifed 
roup guidance, In the integration of subject matter into ation 
core, we are experimenting with the inclusion of 
Material wherever possible, This program is now bein 
12 


occup 
ev 


aluate? 














ICES__ 
core? soile; and the results are extremely encourag- 
: wh esena here only in passing. 
enti 


agl” i COLLECTING DATA. These are a few of the 


resenting occupational information in addi- 

es used a j ethods that have been employed for many 
iP othe re can be disseminated, however, it must 
as hoe ain omitting the generally accepted procedures 
dllected. 48 a few of the newer efforts in our school system 
tioned. We assume that every trained counselor or 

jll be men lor will have at his disposal the basic materials in 
eather co fo rmation—the government publications, the state 
ee fadbook’, the occupational manuals, the vocational 
mp a myriad of sources that we encourage our guidance 
tieni to have in the guidance offices and the school libra- 
res, We have manuals for the use of this material in individual 
md group guidance, and conduct numerous conferences and dis- 
assions aiming at improved use. Our problem is to keep guidance 
pesonnel and teacher-counselors in 900 schools up-to-date on 
sources of occupational material, on content, and on methods of 
utlization. We found the conference and the memorandum use- 
hl, but inadequate, and finally were compelled to engage in the 
gular publication of a newsletter, Guidance News. This is an 
tight page publication, issued five times during the school year, 
par, of guidance news items, editorials, technical treat- 
tthies mage subjects, book and periodical neries 
i ca i of new resource material, current labor E 
ating à variety of other items. Three departments in this 
Bihar ag Particularly directed to current occupational 1n- 
mation, One of these ‘ Èa aicutiar of new occupa- 
‘al material rece: Consists of a distillation bers of the 
ae ceived or collected by many member he 
Citical p ent One staff person is responsible ” ca 
“llecte 0 and annotation of the vast amount of materia om 
PRS devoa, CA issue, and presenting it in useful form ris 

ME of the pt? it in each number of Guidance News. Th 


© mo 

Anothe st Popular features of the newsletter. 

je called 
Current labo? useful department is a regular eal in 
to us 


te New Y Market,” written for each issue by an 
13 


Pik State Employment Service, who is On ki 
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as liaison worker between that bureau and the sc Sl sy, 1954 
this column labor surveys are summarized, labor and in I 
conditions described, and trends indicated, In the Cutter UStria| 
just off the press, for example, the following are in aie Jeg, Ste 
rent business conditions in our city; effects of Eovernment ¢, 
ing; trends in shipyards; conditions in the printin indus o$ 
the candy industry, in industrial research, in the clothing ; i a in 
and in television; the outlook for electronic engineers P 
construction industry; and the future of social work as 
sion. This column breathes life into dry-as-dust labo 
statistics. | : 

A third regular column is made available to different occ, 
tions, industries, or professions, for a more detailed treatmes 
This is usually written by a recognized representative of the in. 
dustry or profession. Columns of this kind included one each on 
nursing, accounting, physiotherapy, merchandising, engineering 
teaching—and one has just been arranged for the profession of 
_ social work. | ae 

In the past four issues lists of basic resource material: in terms 
of types of sources have been presented. These include one list 
of commercial publishers of occupational material; one of gov- 
ernment agencies supplying this material; and, in the current 
issue just mentioned, a list of professional associations publish- 
ing free pamphlets about their professions. 

A growing trend is the growth of public relations departments 
in large industries and in the professions. These are pT 
anxious to be helpful to schools in supplying occupational in . 
mation—often embarrassingly so. Given the slightest encourage 
ment, they will arrange an elaborate luncheon for a thousae 
teacher-counselors, or even for students, at the most at 
hotel in the city, put on an elaborate show about their p pe 
supply each person with expensive packets of material i story: 
venirs, just so long as these people will listen to ae teas. 
Sometimes it is cocktail parties, or visits to the plants, eat, 
We are compelled to limit these functions to ka er t some 
rotating them among the industries and professions, "nil 
work may be done in the schools, We are more gene ö Is an 
ever, in arranging for representatives to visit our $ schedule 
Speak to the students, in accordance with controlle 


LOctobey 


t 
and R > 
2 Profes. 
£ market 


sive 
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yAL INFORMATION SERVICES 
10 source of occupational information in oy, city must 
ane 0 that is the Advisory Board on Vocational Educa- 
onec organized by state law. This consists of an over- 
= vic presenting labor, industry, and the public, but also, 
j boas ity commissions, each in one industry or field. These 
petap. s are composed of outstanding experts in these fields 
panisin, them are very active in providing the school system 
A yr a occupational information. These commissions are 
i 


tremely helpful. 


COURAGEMENT. I have been extremely sketchy in this 
sentation, attempting to indicate only a few directions in which 
have been traveling in our efforts to obtain authentic and 
urrent occupational information, to convey this information to 
ur counselors and teacher-counselors, and to help them get it 


1 oss to the consumers—the student and his family. We have 


had varying success with various approaches, and have discarded 


| many along the way. We still have a long way to go before we 
f on feel satished that we are achieving our goals. We do feel en- 


couraged, however, that in recent years, we have seen mounting 
idence for the belief that our guidance personnel and our stu- 


4 dents have been broadening their horizons and their outlooks in 


8 about occupational Opportunities. 





_ PROGRAM FOR SUMMER READING 


m mn there is no danger nowadays of people dreaming 
Ours, i H in Arcady or the Isles of the Blest. In a world like 
en, eh ng like total escape is impossible, The ordinary «ttt 
Paper to + te is watching a newsreel at the cinema, buying 2 
“Oundly an with his meal, or turning a knob in his home, 1$ 
Tote Welt ¢ wnually thumped and thwacked with a dozen of 
Called of Really Bad News. If literature, albeit of the $0- 
vold j mrs kind, Provides us with an alternative View en 
T Sense bi „Ste are still remnants of ‘ap and en a 

Keeping Us = hearts, it is doing the considerable s 


~Wor Brow 


. n, t š Daffodils?” in 
Nighlighs And Why Not Write of 


5 of Modern Literature (Mentor) 
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How English Words Change 


H. STOCK 
High School of Music and Art 


Their Soung, 


It is a commonplace of language study that wor 
do not retain a fixed pronunciation, but tend rather p Senerally 
sound and, consequently, in spelling; so much so a ge in 
pronounced or written in one way may be unintelli ibl Word 

erson who pronounces or writes it in another, Elbie to 3 
While the principal purpose of this little Paper is to o: 
exposition of how English words have changed throu an an 
it will be helpful from this point of view to mes © years, 
change in the first place. Early students thought they oid 
out a single principle underlying all changes. Thus Ww D we 
ney says, “Phonetic convenience ts economy of effort on the pea 
of those [speech] organs, and to no other law than tha Fe 
omy of utterance have any of the phenomena of phonetic hd i 
been found traceable (though it is also to be noted that st 
phenomena have not hitherto been successfully brought under it 
and that the way of effecting this is still unclear)” (Encyc. Britt, 
11 ed., ‘philology’). Henry Sweet says, “If we survey these 
[organic changes} as a whole we perceive two principles of econ- 
omy: (4) dropping of superfluous sounds... (b) ease of transi 
tion from one sound to another... .” (History of English Sounds) 
Later students of the subject seem much less impressed by this 
explanation. Professor Gray says in his Foundations of Language, 
"Sounds change accordin g to regular correspondences; but wh) 
do they change? ... As a main cause {economy of effort] appea” 
to be negligible.” In his Knowledge of English, Professor Krapp 
says, “A common explanation offered for sound change s 
that they are results of ‘ease of utterance’ and ‘economy of efor i 
+++ AS a general psychological principle, however, this theory f 
very dubious” “With the ne’ 
J 4ubious.” But, Professor Krapp goes on, Wit ple that 
Sary qualifications and reservations, however, it is p roba z gx: 
ease of utterance remains a principle of some im por tance 
plaining the change in En glish sounds.” 

Let me invite the reader, now, to look at the cu 
vocabulary, and, by comparing the pronunciation wi 
4 good indication of former pronunciation—make 
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current Engl 
th spelling 


of 
some 50" 











y NGL in which th 
H gaion of the ways 1n Walch the sounds of English have 
dla 
anager” | Part | 

changes in th n 
first look at those a © pronunci 

A pat may be plausibly laid to the operation of the principle 

wO 


Pase ond economy of effort. 
0 


pROPPING AN ELEMENT. There is an obvious tendency 
i telescope words and phrases, to eliminate some element and 

run the rest together. This process is sometimes Called syy- 
rope or ablation, and the results are acceptable or not according 
to the standards set by each group. 


1) Thus, housewife has become hussy; Bethlehem: bedlam; 
Magdalen: maudlin; St. Audrey: tawdry; paralysis: palsy; phan- 
tasy: fancy; mistress: missis. In England Leicester is Lester; St. 
john: Sinjun; halfpenny: hapenny; twopence: tuppence; secre- 
lary: secretry; waistcoat: weskit, In English courts lawyers usually 
address the judge as M/zd. On a ship we find: gunwale: gunl; 
boatswain: bosun; coxswain: cox’n. 

The following, however, are generally not accepted: ahm 
pe ss goring to; jeet: did you eat; sump’n: something; come 

J - CO š i J n : 
ma — seven, eleven; why’ye: why don’t you; wunye 


on *pecificalty, an initial sound or letter or syllable may dis- 
inti } = process is generally known as aphesis of — 
eir, An i 18 frequently dropped from pronunciation: ar 
ocasional a | consonant, the first of a consonantal pe i 
Ogy, wie Silent Or dropped: gnu; know; pneumatic; PT ri 
Wis iu mnemonics. In all words beginning with „$ l 
foup t: write; wron g; wring. The initial ‘h’ of 2 p“ in 
blebele 7 ‘Sappeared: rin g: ring; bnecca: net ; hot: 
This ¢ augh; hlisp: lisp. all 
meng, x ency is further illustrated in such words 7 sq 
uire, 3 cat: escheat; fend: defend; taint: ee lop; 
ei assize; tend: attend; gin: engines O°). midst 
ad ss, pecial s Most: almost; till: until; rouna: ar by drops}: 


v ? tic e ° ° ‘ ro ‘ 
k avan t: etiquette; though: although; prace: avant brasi 


bied; vanguard: avantgarde; em 7 4 ; 
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varsity: university; van: caravan; bus: omni bus, 


The following are considered illiterate: baccy: to f g. Periw; 
potato; possum: opossum; coon: racoon; lasses. mola ; bates 
this one; that’n: that one; young’n: young one, sses, this 


(3) Specifically, the final vowel or consonant or se~.: 
word may disappear from pronunciation or from s srction Of a 
process is generally known as apocope., Pelling, This 

A final ‘e’ is generally silent: love; live, lone: } 
final ‘ed’ the ‘e’ is generally silent unless the esulta al the 
awkward, or unless some distinction is Wanted: i STOup jg 
learned: learnéd. The final ‘tr’ after a vowel] has 4 Rae aged; 
appeared in England and from sections of the ea aie dis. 
wonder; no suh. In words that are closely associated . States: 
phrase, the final consonant of the first may be lost: ice ge 
corneD beef, The final consonant, if it is the second of aa 
nantal group, tends to disappear if the pronunciation is awe 
climb; column; kiln; riband. The final 8g is often dropped re 
not in careful speech: mornin; I’m goin; lookin at: an i n 
of final ‘ing’ becomes indistinct: he’s rid’n; Pm talk'n. An ori i 

nal gutteral 8> gh’, or ‘ch’ at the end of a word often diane 
from pronunciation and appears in writing as a silent ‘y’ or ‘w; 
sometimes the gutteral changes ino an ‘f’ sound: daeg: day; boga: 
bow; weg: way; thurh: throu gh; theagh: though; blebhan: laugh. 
The common adverbial suffix ‘ly’ is the remains of ‘lic,’ ‘lich’, ‘lik.’ 
Large final elements have been dropped in these: zoo; bike; 
vet; doc; auto; prof; pa; ma; sis; rhino; pro; memo; exam; m 
= house; patter: pater noster; brandy: brandy wine; brig: 
oe mob: mobile vul gus; cab: cabriolet; cad: cadet ; hobby: 

J Borse; pug: pugilist; fan: fanatic; vam p: vampire. 


i (4) Specifically, there is a tendency to simplify the pronunci: | 


tion of a consonantal group inside a word or at the end by doP- 
Ping one of the consonants: sign; sword; talk; half; salve; pami 
solder, daughter, diaphragm; drau ght; neighbor; sighing 
ploughed; blighted; whistle; descend; discern; scene; emp)! 
e ge; boatswain k hawk 3 bowl; newly; answer; handkerthi 
ry ie hasten; listen; hustle; nair condemn; island; ro 
ncoln; cologne. The New En lish Dictionary says that the P 


at y b ong 
nunciation of ‘wh’ as ‘yy’ is the “preferred pronunciation’ n 








k 1934 , 





§ CHANGE ese T 
pncuise jAi is taken, sometimes, t . 
gow eople.” J eke h > 00 Pronounce: ‘wh’ 
uated PY g confusion among homonyms might take place: 
fully pe i 
yen: WE ' 

G AN ELEMENT. In the preceding section we 
oFTE o tendency towards ease resulting in the dropping of 
pave seen at of a word from pronunciation and spelling. It may 

me en that this tendency results, not in the dropping 
happen clement, but in the softening of a vowel or consonant. 
of on rendency is at work is attested by the frequent pronun- 
That of words like congradulate and gendlemen and I wanna, 
eP dition however, that are not considered elegant or per- 
Parted in the schools. Yet we hear speakers who have been 
mained say over the radio: 1m porDant, non-fermended, conDinen- 
ul, comvemplate, vinDage. Bread’n butter is fully accepted, as 
well as wv for of, and wuz for was as well as many other so-called 
‘weak forms.’ The attempt of some writers to get a comic effect 
by having some of their characters say wuz and uv makes one 
wonder what they think the college professor of English is saying 
when he says was and of. These weak forms were once combatted 
fercely by the schoolmasters, who were obliged, however, to 
compromise with the speech’ of the general public. 


(1) The consonants may soften. Initial ‘x’ is generally pro- 
ain 2: xylophone. An intervocalic consonant tends to soften: 
i ane water; butter, Probe, potion, separate, regal have 
a us the Softer forms prove, poison, sever, royal. Nephew is 

Nunced with a ‘y’ in England. The letter ‘I’ is occasionally 

ee nto a vowel sound. This may be heard in parts of the 

oe the phrase I’) tell you becomes I te’ye. ae ji 
murd. pP ceding or following an unvoiced becomes un 
Picken; have to: haf to; discusting; width. - 
ye 


2) The rall 
their identity ta may soften. Unaccented vowels gene e; vicAfi 


Abridpo, Y tO become an indeterminate sound: v2JA$ vicious; 
"eoup. lest OCEAN; prison; vision; rei for A ten- 
} . d . ; ? e 
den Ob; Spaniard; locust; tribal; partial; € ciation of 


0 
40 on, go ace a diphthong is observable in the nee feat 


‘ O e ‘ a 
harker; pyp Off dof; ansthetic; anthers smd OS sinus 
' pour; guard; build; suit; pulse: 19 
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But roon for ruin is not accepted, nor pome for : 934 

for poet. Contractions are an evidence of the sam Š a, nOr pop, 
hes: we're; they're. On the other hand, some ‘tense’ y ency. m. 
is, those that require a bit of effort to keep pure mt Wels, that 
a diphthong, have become diphthongs. This is one o Pi Ome 
teristic differences between English and a language lik © charac. 
Compare the difference in pronunciation be ike F 


; twe tench, 
rose, phase and the same words in French, en the Ẹ 


nglish 
Part Il 


If the changes in the sound of English words in P 
explained plausibly on the principle of ease, the i can be 
will be mentioned here, in Part II, can generally not be eat that 
as the result of an effort to make words easier to say. plained 


(1) Thus the old English words nimel and thymel becam 
nimble and thimble, a change that was natural enough since the 
organs of speech in their transition from the ‘m’ to the ‘l’ tended 
to pass through the position for making the ‘b’ sound. Thus, too 
we hear people today say the idear of it; I sawr it; Jamaican 
avenue; not CH yet. This process, whereby a vowel or a consonant 
is inserted in a word or in a group is called ‘epenthesis,’ or ‘inter- 
calation.’ In so-called illiterate speech we hear: athaletic; flum; 
chiminey; umberella; comin g Gin; going Gout —all of them 
frowned upon in the schools, But notice how natural and accepted 

is the epenthetic ‘e’ in the following: table; treble; visible; noble; 
voluble; acre; ogre; o gle; thistle; spectacle; staple, Here ate some 
examples of an epenthetic ‘n’ in modern English: Passage: pæ 
senger; message: messenger; porridge: porringer; scavage: (a 
enger, Here are some examples of epenthesis that had alre - 
taken place in the French, with their doublets: camera: chan k 
tremulo: tremble; humility: humble; intenerate: tender; age p 
ate; cinder, numerus: number; pulver: powder; rabies: i 
cave: Cage; alumny: challen ge; diurnal: journal ; servan bras 
on A 
(2) Then, too, people often say in colloquial speech, own 
$0108; I'm a staying, Most of the examples of this chan ee in 
as prosthesis’ have come into English through me g escoti 
which the initial Latin ‘s’ became ‘es,’ then ‘e’: escutcheols 
especial; establish; estate. i 
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He in illiterate SP 


„gusH WORDS CHANGE 
Bs eech the word ‘ask’ is occas 
ee hich, incidentally, was the correct s 
sunced = up to 1600 after an initial spelling ‘asc’ This 
"0 pundit n as ‘metathesis’ has resulted in such evolutions as 
pe  shurh: through; kitla: tickle; therscold: threshold. 
sid af sherscan: thrash; thritig: thirty ; aernan: run; auburn.: 
i fre ae accounts for the shift in meaning from ‘white’ to 
bron [Y and via the French: turbula: trouble; scintilla: tinsel ; 


brown f 
bro eon ee 


gamete: 

(4) Sometimes two adjacent consonants become a double let- 

45 in the words assimilation; assuage; aggregate; alleviate, 
p „bation, where the first of the double letters was a ‘d.’ This 
oo for the most part, had already occurred in the French 
before the words became English. It may be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that this process, known as ‘assimilation,’ has been carried 
further in Spanish and accounts for the fact that many Spanish 
words do not have a familiar look: Heno: plenum; llamar: cla- 
mare; llanta: planta; llave: clavis. 


onall pro- 


pelling and 


(5) Sometimes one of two similar consonants in a word under- 
goes a change. Thus: turtura: turtle; purpura: purple; marmor: 
marbre: marble; donderbus: blunderbus; grammar: glamour; 
murberry: mulberry; pere grinum: pilgrim. This process is gener- 
ally known as ‘dissimilation.’ 


ay Sometimes a letter, usually ‘1’ becomes a vowel. This 
mown as ‘vocalization,’ was quite common in Fren 
who talian, but was counteracted, as will be seen later, by scholars 
ae a the original letters. This accounts for the fact, “i 
by = i ETE French and Italian words are n ih ile 
.  SPeakin » faute: fault; pla 
plate. Bia, ' pla T people: paume: palm, fa 
Ù m ccasionally the ‘n’ at the beginning of 2 yest ra 
| © n of the preceding article ‘an’ and the lish 


€S its init; i ‘ into Eng 
8 ngs A ‘n.’ Thus the French nap peron ae nade g 


bron, wh; be 
dey. p ci, later became an apron. Similarly, Th opposite 
Proces user: an auger; a nonpair: an umpire. 
f the fusion of the ‘n’ O q newt; 
at follows. Thus an ewt became be 


f the inde an eke 
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name: a nickname. An analogous error has giv 


si ete "n 
ammunition and munition from the French /7 Us 


Munition, Word, 
(8) Sometimes a noun is presumed to be a plural 
ends in an ‘s’ sound, and a new singular is formed b “Use it 
known as ‘backformation.’ Thus: pease: pea; c T ya Process 
French cerise}: cherry; asseiz [from the French á- {from the 
Xeres: sherry; chaise: shay. The opposite proeess h c ` asset, 
treating a plural noun as a singular and in the fom ulte in 
plural on that: quince; truce; trace; invoice. The eas of a 
kudos (glory, honor, renown) has recently been na ae Word 
English, but since it looks like a plural, we see phra alized ip 
other kudo.” Ses like “an. 


(9) Then, too, there is a tendency to make a word | 
sound etymologically more reasonable by changing the er 
ciation or spelling to make it conform to what is presumed hi 
true etymology. Thus there is a tendency to call aspara E z 
rowgrass, which is considered illiterate; but a titmouse i ies 
nally a titmase [a bird}, shamefaced was shamefast, and had 
connection with face. This factor, which results in a change in the 
pronunciation and spelling and meaning of a word, is known as 


folk etymology’ [treated at greater length in another issue of 
HicH Points}. 


_ (10) Another conscious factor in the change in the pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of words is what is known as ‘learned interven- 
tion. This is an attempt on the part of scholars to change the 
spelling and pronunciation of a word to make it conform to what 
is considered to be its correct etymology. Thus the learned advo- 
cated the insertion of an ‘I’ in words like fault, a ‘d’ in words like 
advice, a ‘b’ in words like debt, a ‘č in words like indict, a P s 
words like receipt, to make these words conform to their ads 
originals, although the French, from which these English hae 
came, did not contain these letters, Sometimes the restored oie 
‘ong ra ogi as in cauldron, adventure; sometimes selves 
SN0red, as in receipt, indict. Occasionally the scholars the h they 
turned out to be in error, as in island and could, in wi garned 

restored an ‘s’ and an 1; respectively, that never existed. korall 
intervention is always with us in the schools and ʻ$, A 
conservative and, frequently, arbitrary. Let the reader © 
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the noun tise, the verb shone, 
is pe a ries with the dictionary Pronunciation to decide h 
pies ee or radical he 1s with respect to changes in pronun ow 
servant ors of speech in our schools have to face the deli a 
hat extent they are, Or want to be, arbiters of i 
a and then decide what their criteria for correct t0- 
unci “on are. We should bear in mind that a pronunciation that 
A only heard can easily be labeled ‘vulgar,’ while one that 
j -> d only from the few can just as easily be labeled ‘esoteric’ 
i Yate and we might bear in mind that a pronunciation, 
s a neologism, branded vulgar or ignorant in one generation 
xeasionally turns up on the stage in the mouths of actors who 
we pointed out as exemplars of the best diction. 


11) Among other influences may be mentioned: grammatical 
shanges—for a loss of inflection may easily result in muting or 
sloughing the formerly inflected parts; affectation, through the 
initation of some supposedly superior speech or speaker; anal- 
ogy: Spelling—for it may occur to someone to restore the pro- 
nunciation of a silent letter that persists in spelling; and, finally, 
other influences that seem to be altogether fortuitous, such as 
some slip of the pen or a misprint. Thus there is no accounting 
for the great vowel changes in English. We don’t know why 
French developed its characteristic nasal sound, nor the velar ‘r, 
when Spanish and Italian have the lingual ‘r.’ We don't know 
wy the French vélin, vénin, and pélerin should have changed 
o vellum, venom, and pilgrim; for if venom is easier to Say than 


véni 
“nin, then we should expect cannon to become cannom. There 


i er for the variations of the ‘a’ sound pen: 

mos Pronunciation of ‘z’ and € in Casini E - 

Were nor explained as deference to a lisping monat tales 

5 t Bas other sibilants likewise pronounced th’? I i 

Why i an h’ because it makes the word easier i pen fot 
cs he add an ‘h’ where no ease accrues? If it is €a 


a 
te to say ‘oil’ for ‘earl,’ why does he also say £% 


GLISH wo 


EN 
ciation of 


and the Words 


fi. 
oni tO W 


t0oklynj 
07] yni n that a 


ra À A 
otmas Writers have him do? How does p Pe ian? We 
lust don? Pronounces sounds differently from 4 ins 
Nt know 


O are M 
RS OF CHANGE. We have seen that there 23 
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forces and factors in operation that make for chan ie » 195 
nunciation of words; many are definite and can be i ‘ 
many others are indefinite and cannot be traced on Scettaineg 
While the principle of ease, apparently, cannot on plained, 
changes, as Whitney thought, yet if we take the lee Plain all 
see how the Old English A/aford and hlaéfdige becar f 

lady, ahwaether and nahwaether became or and me © ford ang 
watdher: either, and how the Latin—via the French and aep), 
became hotel, redemption: ransom; blasphemare: } lamer vsti al 
lare: flail, we may conclude that we ought not to þe flagel. 
to discard a principle that offers so reasonable an eslan read 
so many of these changes. ation for 


NOTE FOR A PASSPORT CASE 


The uses of travel are occasional, and short; but the best fruit ` 
it finds, when it finds it, is conversation; and this is a main func- 
tion of life. What a difference in the hospitality of minds! Inesti- 
mable is he to whom we can say what we cannot say to ourselves. 


—Emerson, “Considerations by the Way” 





FOR PERMANENT APPOINTEES 


There is teal danger in constant, excessive, and sometimes 
churlish criticisms of one’s profession, community, Of employer. 
To reply that one's employer may not deserve the best from his 
employees is somewhat besides the point. Individuals themselves 
deserve their own best. Loyalty to ourselves is involved here. Bası- 
cally, loyalty to any institution or place means that you ®. =. 
though you intended to stay there. Since you intend to stay, tt! 
intelligent to make the most of it. Why then do we sometin > 
deride our profession if we intend to stay in it? In general, i 
valuation we place upon our services and their importan ve 
ray is likely to be mirrored in the reaction which others 


—Dr. Edgat Dale 











why Join the NEA? 
wiit AM G. CARR* 


New York City teachers need the National Edu- 


ons : 
reas n are not different from those that hold for the 


e east, > 
k sg0ciatio e . 
tion 4 other American community, rural or urban, AJ) 


reaches Ti the services of a national organization because 
chers mmon education problems of national scope require the 

ane action of the entire profession. Such unity has pro- 
ra results far beyond the power of any individual teacher, 
ae gifted, or of any single community, however large or 
owerful. List your New York City problems as you will: I can 
th them, item by item, with the problems and needs of your 
fellow teachers in Maine or Florida, Texas or Oregon. 

A systematic account of NEA achievements is available in the 
latest report of the executive secretary. I shall be able to cite only 
one example from each of four fields, as follows: (1) child wel- 
fare; (2) teacher welfare; (3) representing education in the Na- 
tional Capitol; and (4) representing American education on the 
international scene. 


CHILD WELFARE. To illustrate the child welfare services of 
the Association, I select the dramatic work of our Commission on 
Safety Education. Its influence in almost every school in America 
has saved thousands of lives. Thirty years ago, before this 
mmission began its work, the death rate from accidents among 
lementary school children was 400 per million. Today, the fe ia 
= IS 214 per million. This means a saving of about ea 
ilg year. The Safety Education Commission has helpe drive 
with ten how to avoid dangerous fires, how tO walk chet] 
With aps: how to use complex school and home itan street 
ate. Setting hurt. Its work is reflected on me et young 
asocia see schoolboy patrols guide the steps p allow schoo! 
buse «<> and in the safely built and operate 


SeS On fur m 
al byroads, qid wi 

tr t has been said of teaching safety could, ton. Every 

‘tea he of instruction in the whole gamut of e re of infor 

"struction has been advanced by the © 

% 
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mation through the National Education Association’. 

program of conferences, conventions, research, publicat; Xtensive 
journals. The association not only holds the world’s |, ns, ang 
most representative national conferences of educators St ang 
sponsors more than 60 regional conferences annually ie Ut also 
ciation is the world’s largest educational publisher, Its © Assy. 
is the most widely circulated professional Magazine. Journa 


SALARIES. In the field of service to teachers, we mi 
sider such specific illustrations as recruitment, Standards 
ration, travel service, credit unions, tenure laws, adequat 
and retirement privileges. From this range of NEA 
us select the question of salaries, and narrow the discussion stil] 
further to the relation between the teachers’ salaries in New 
York City and those in other large cities and in its suburban 
districts. 

New York City teachers’ salaries have increased during the 
last five years. So have those of the suburban areas and of the 
other large cities. It may have escaped observation, however, that 
the advantage held by New York City in this respect has been 
declining. The per cent of increase of average teachers’ salaries 
between 1939 and 1953, in New York City, is lower (with one 
exception) *than in its twelve major suburban communities. As 
compared with 1938-39, New York City has registered a rela- 
tively slow rate of improvement of teachers’ salaries. | 

There is only one source for the kind of salary information ! 
have just given. That single source is the NEA. Alert NEA “hie 
bers in nearly 500 local associations last year found that the 
NEA salary data were worth-while. 


ght con- 
Of Drepa. 


e Salaries 
activities let 


LEGISLATION. Next, to illustrate our activities in ek a 
ing education to the national government, may I rem ind pe his 
on January 7th the President of the United States ae 0 
State of the Union Address to a joint session of both nal for 
Congress, What he said about education was important, 

S content and for its source. An immense amount of a 
into the framing of such state papers. It is entirely Pf o orm? 
normal for various groups in our population to supp} Soi 
tion and points of view to be considered by the n all 

26 


? ak ; 

IN yg NEA he policy of his administration. This 
gi sin charting president Eisenhower, as it has with other 
pect q the case poe dent, the program goes to the Congress. 
tS From the a will be continuously represented at com- 
pede Associate the give and take of discussion. The re- 
so earings 4” ‘ye activities of the National Education Asso- 
a ad legislar ential part in the legislation which affects 
am play an in p could give dozens of definite illustrations. 
pools and teachers: 


A 
ERNATION 
a" I could cite t 


TIONS.—For the international illus- 
ie na done by the NEA’s Overseas Teacher 
J part in the creation of UNESCO, its work in 
fong, 15s pues rnational organization of teachers which is 
doping The O usefulness in international relations. 
ri x : a hat nearer home, our work 
However, to bring the matter somewha Pr | = 
n the international field may be also illustrated by the existing 
intemational teacher exchange opportunities. These opportunities 
for American teachers have come as the result of a series of laws 
and regulations which have been actively encouraged and often 
pioneered by the National Education Association. It was, for in- 
stance, the only body representing the teachers to testify for the 
fulbright Law, under which thousands of American teachers 
have traveled abroad, or received into their school the advantage 
of visitors’ from other countries. 


RUCABATIONS. tack of all of these acini i 
i bal IS SO pervasive that it is difficult to define. of the 
teachin work of the NEA in representing the opinion ë com: 
fa 8 profession before the general public. Several join ; 
Tar sent the teachers of America in collaboration + 
Patents oat Medical Association, the National eo in 
è rese mya tchets, and other groups. The NEA = before 
that jn aton Of television channels for education, 4° ting the 
ols - Se of the radio as an instrument for interpre almost 
wholly p e public. American Education Week, financ s to the 
Hools mitt National Education Association, at Citizens 
Comm tee Tp of American citizens. The rna the caf 
» the i the Public Schools has used the ait he story © 
boar S, and the newspapers to tell t n 
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eh Pots toa 


American education. The upsurge a few years ago in K 
of friendly magazine articles about American education NUMber 
come about by accident. Through all of our work fo. 

for teachers, for national school legislation, ang i 
tion of American teachers abroad, the fostering of a st 
formed, friendly public concern about the schools is an ong, in. 
concern of your National Education Association. Ur 


TEACHING 


The most exciting of all vocations is te 
work could one have than that of trying to gather up the wisdom 
and sensitiveness which mankind has thus far won and of so 
using this wealth that one’s pupils may be led not only to share in 
past gains, but also to join eagerly and independently in the com- 
mon striving to create still finer and more generous sensitiveness, 
still wider and deeper wisdom? As compared with that calling, 
others, however necessary, seem pale and dull. 


aching. What better 


—Alexander Meiklejohn 


THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER 
(An Unfavorable Observation) 


_ He must seize every occasion — the season of the an 
time of the day—a passing cloud — a rainbow —4 we hing 
hay —a regiment of soldiers going by — to inculcate som e 0 
useful, He can receive no pleasure from a casual pur t 
Nature, but must catch at it as an object of instruction. i 
interpret beauty into the icturesque. He cannot relish “Nothing 
man, Of a gipsy, for thinking of suitable improvement. i 
comes to him, not spoiled by the sophisticating ™ 
moral uses, (1823) 


—Charles Lamb, Essays of Elia 








o Teachers—A Critical Shortage 
cien¢ z 


RT 

A NEIVE 

A 460 High School 
d 


ionwide shortage of science personnel indicates 

qe present nati s must be taken to increase our available 

p immediate i Senile manpower. Despite this need and an 

ppl ° dar ger in our high schools, the number of new 

vss ma ed to teach science, as all other subjects, is 
ua 


declining 


ars high school enrollment has in- 

pATA. In the pat ota he S ulation; high school enroll- 
418 times faster than the pop nrc 

neet ected to reach 9 million by 1960 and over 11 million 
a Thi rojected increase plus the growing awareness of 
y eae science in modern society will undoubtedly increase 
- ‘erat for additional science teachers; reliable estimates 
indicate that the present yearly replacement figure of 7,000 
sience teachers will be increased to 10,000 by 1965. Neverthe- 
Iss, since 1950 the drop in graduates prepared to teach science 
i greater than that for all other high school subjects. 

The factors which affect the availability of science teachers 
cude opportunities in industry, the demands of military service, 
ind transfers to the elementary school. As a result, many schools 
ute nding themselves in the dilemma of having an increasing 
ence enrollment together with a steadily declining number of 


walable science teachers, In many aieas the shonage is Eh 
Ute in general science, 


— BEHIND THE NUMBERS. Numbers alone, ae 
about = aS uny may be, do not tell the whole story. a n 
Rany ane aration of science teachers? There are virtually 
Scienc 


: ool 
nett requirements for teachers of secondary sch 


2 isions 
Petmitting “te States, and each state has numerous Poach as 
É hortas PONY qualified persons to become science 


: ies reve 
that the acta, qualified personnel exist, Numerous et in- 
ang PicParation of our nation’s science tea tification 
~ Neede at minimum standards for teacher ted set O 
“teria against. En, there is no geneealy an teachers. 
whi ity Of SCi 
ch to measure the quality 99 
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h college preparation is an inadequate me 
= ar oÉ pm teachers, it 1s agreed that mot for the 
can be an effective teacher (despite other agreeable attrib, eal 
may possess) without adequate training IN science. Th 5 he 
publication, C ritical Years Ahead in Science Teachin 2* fur “Cent 
data concerning the backgrounds of teachers. The ši Je ashes 
clear. Inadequate training in science is a national probl a is 
teachers and students as well. for 

Why is the roster of science teachers decreasing faster th 
others? Perhaps the answer lies in the areas of teacher font 
in the rewards, satisfactions, and dissatisfactions of science t z 
ing. From the standpoint of teacher load, the report referred © 
above finds that the science teacher’s total work week is appro » 
mately the same as the average for all teachers. However sane 
science is the only academic subject which requires extensive 
equipment and supplies and since time is not usually allocated 
for such duties as the care and repair of equipment and the 
preparation of demonstration equipment and student laboratory 
materials, we may infer that optimal use of facilities avaliable 
for science instruction is not being made. 

Among the rewards of science teaching are included salaries, 
pensions, retirement and sickness benefits, tenure, Opportunities 
for subsidized study, and monetary returns from allied areas open 
to science teachers. Its satisfactions include the experiences and 
opportunities which give the teacher pride in his profession; for 
example, service to adult and youth groups in the community, 
his association with professional people, and his opportunities 
for creative work, In contrast, its dissatisfactions include the un- 
favorable conditions and special circumstances under which = 
ers often work; for example, low salaries and community Pils 
sures. Peculiar to science teaching is the administrator who : 
to comprehend the necessity for experimentation and lapan of 
work and the need in the rapidly advancing areas of scienc 
new equipment, books, and periodicals. 


1954 


i ding 
THE MAJOR NEGLECT. Science teaching today 1s idy 
at the crossroads. Unless adequate measures are taxen 1 
— Ebe 
* Copies of this report may be obtained without charge from ™ 
“aver, Philips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 
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E 
gi” Y üo number an 


io 
got m i 
jon a 
oi teachers, a 
e 45 arents a 
f 
pave neglected 5 


IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


si ne ods of af 
t problems 1 
de P dministra 


tion’s major resource—its youth. 


MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
(To Be Slipped Into Your Delaney Book) 


We often forgive those who bore us: but we cannot forgive 


those whom we bore ourselves. 


lemency of princes is often nothing more than a political 
™ wiles desiented to secure the goodwill of their subjects. 


The desire to appear clever often prevents our being so. 

We rarely find people sensible unless they agree with us. 

As we grow older, we become madder and saner. 

Scarcely any man is clever enough to realize all the harm he does. 





PROPS 


ae ES to us from a fine woman in Chicago. It a 
know the mor boys of the settlement house in Chicago—Y° J 
themselyes One—were rehearsing “Treasure Island” an on 
Scene, a hout enough guns for the defense-of-the-stor ky 
n WSpaper night one of the youths showed uP with a ae 
We Ch ackage, It contained seven .32-calibre automat r 
how, The em for the rehearsals,” he said, “but not or 


men gotta have ‘em back Saturday night.” 


excerpt from “The Talk of the Town, 
in The New Yorker 





d caliber of science teachers, we can 
students. If a solution to this and other 
ence teaching is not forthcoming, edu- 
tors, and school board members—as 
d other interested citizens will find that we 
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Are the Normal Always the Mos; For 


t 
NATHAN YOUNG UNate> 
Evander Childs High School À 


Mr. Young, why did you recommend me for a 
class? By = this has become a very familiar sat hi 
have grown accustomed to expecting it at the beginnin n, 
term. We have many students who resent being place 2.0 e 
learner or modified history classes because they feel t os Slow. 
have the ability to achieve beyond the level of the at they 
diploma, and placement in a modified history class auton 
means a general diploma rather than any form of weary 
diploma. ademic 
What has brought about this unfortunate situation? Wh 
we have to cope with these crises term after term? 7 do 


Sto 
and | 


THE SAME EXIT. It seems that we divide the students jn ou 
history classes into two major groups, Regents and non Regents 
Within the Regents group we have the honors classes and the 
regular or normal classes. All the students within this group are 
headed for an academic diploma, provided that they pass the 
Regents examinations. All students not slated to take Regents 
examinations are classified into one undifferentiated group, placed 
in modified or slow-learner classes, and given a general diploma 
at the close of their four years of study. A number of these stu- 
dents may find themselves in regular history classes in their 
lower terms, but all wind up in modified classes in the senior 
term. However, regardless of any detours these students may take 
along the way, they all find themselves at the same final ext 
matked general diploma. ? 
y do we assign students to non-Regents history inci 
Fundamentally it is because we feel that they do not Dave a 
ability to pass Regents examinations. How do we arrive a s 
conclusion? Teachers’ judgments, past history and English M% 
general school achievement, I.Q. tests, and standardized ie is 
tests all play their part. If the conclusion is that the P s nol 


not Regents material, the chances are that a mistake 


On the other hand, are we justified in saying that paid gute” 
"no, in our estimation, cannot pass Regents exams $ 
32 
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{AL ALWAYS MOST FORTUNATE? 


e the same general diploma? Can we in all fair- 
ether in one category those students who show a 
ess UOP E O achievement, the slow (really slow) learners who 
hi measure © merely because they show effort of some kind, 
request ' ited number of mentally retarded who are admitted 
jå at schools? After all, we are lumping them together 
p our PE ad them the same general diploma. 
„hen ” very well ask, why should those students who have 
We = , fair level of achievement regard the general diploma 
shown on n The answer is not a difficult one to find. The general 
154 ar oes not represent genuine achievement, while the aca- 
ploma ‘sloma does. The academic diploma, given to Regents 
i : nly, shows recognition of attainment in studies, The 
7 dent who is capable of a fair degree of achievement, but 
at at the Regents level, is given no such recognition. Is it 
amy wonder that students will frequently battle to get back 
into Regents classes when they really do not belong there? 
The case of the unsuited student who does get back is fre- 
quently the most tragic. He, his family, and his friends eagerly 


pE NO 


look forward to his receiving the academic diploma. But, at — 


the last moment, failure in the Regents brings him the general, 
not the academic, diploma. He is graduated, but as a failure. 


THREE DIPLOMAS. How can we rectify this unfortunate 
apni We could lower the standards of our Regents peer 
i such a level that all but the really ior ous oe = 
pose a T so doing we should merely be defeating 2 i e 
students « | by Regents examinations today, recognition 

Boing to ta a commendable level of piesio, justifica- 
tion p cep Regents exams, that can be their 0 I- = 
or | a ognition of commendable achievement in ae “+ those 
student 8 of higher education. Let us make it clear n 
cial era pass the Regents examinations are t. as shat can- 
NOt be nn recognition because they pass examinar make this 
teCOpniti should not be particularly easy. Ler > receive 4 
egents qi very specific by calling the diploma ac] awarded 
© those ema, The academic diploma should achiev . 
thei studie, dents who show satisfactory levels © 


e 
`, but are not on the Regents leve. 33 


If we are | 
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PITS Ti 


loma should be reserved for those students who satis¢ » 1954 
and other non-academic requirements in our igh schon dance 
cluded in this last category would be the really slow a, $y 
cannot be expected to meet any standards, and the limites ers Who 
of mentally retarded who attend our high schools. Dumber 

Of course, if and when we all sincerely adopt thë 
of the modern educator that our high schools are for all ) 
youth, and that diplomas for subject-matter achievement ican 
therefore, out of place, the problem we have Considered he; ate, 
cease to exist. But, as long as standards of achievement ris wil 


e 


a role in the awarding of diplomas, let us give sympathetic pa 
sideration to those students whose level is between the cometh 
able learners and the slow learners. : - 


FALL SEMESTER 


All men are poets at heart. They serve nature for bread, but 
her loveliness overcomes them sometimes. 


—Emerson, Literary Ethics (1838) a 


š na iak a LAA 

There is one piece of advice, in a life of study, which I think 

no one will object to; and that is, every now and then to be 
completely idle, 


—to do nothing at all. 
—Sydney Smith, Lectures on Moral Philosophy (1804) 


iF You are wise, laugh. (Ride si sapis.) 
—Martial, Epigrams, I (86) 


$ Ea 
i Assistant D irector, 





“Tony” Comes to School 
| pymAN SOROKOFF* 


American Theatre Wing awards the “Tony,” 


m nivalent of Hollywood's “Oscar,” for “outstanding 
York $ na the current theatrical season.” In 1953 this award 
tion 


atributton th, Rosalind Russell, Joshua Logan, Beatrice 
vail to Sailer © Taye, Sharing honors with these greats of the 
: ie, and ad was Equity Community Theatre, a unique partner- 
heatrical T uei of Community Education of New York City’s 


ship : ry ducation and Equity Library Theatre of the Actors’ 
at 


iving formal recognition to four years 
p bk Ae -m directors, rn stage hands, 
: a and neighborhood citizens, all united by a desire to 
mepes arae theatre to the local community. It was persistent 
md plodding perservance combined with hard and — 
labor on the part of this team that brought Equity = ty 
Theatre to the point where it was considered to have made 
outstanding contribution to the development of theatre. 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. What “success” has the 
venture had? Measured by the usual test of Broadway — me 
make money? — the answer is “very little.” Equity Comm a.: 
Theatre has not made money and never will. fae dee 
ceeds expenses by more than a slight margin of my rices 
tors of this unique partnership are agreed that a 
Must come down. 


. iteria— n 
Measured by those other and more important criter 
}, Sery Ice to 


ame- 
i . actors 

l the community and opportunity given ma Theatre 
r Present themselves to the public — Equity p, In fout 
n be considered to be enjoying a “success GES 1 to 63 


~ more than 50 thousand admissions have mally PO > he 


fMances of 16 plays at popular — but re 


in the 
fra’ (60¢ to $1.20). This low scale of prices esbas =A ot 
misti an ane in a big splotch of red on . this red 1 


aw 1n 
Only thej never say die” partners, Lata ; fourth season 
* tosy hopes ture. Loday, 


‘ ion. 
Bureau of Community Educatio 


ity Association. In awarding this particular “Tony,” the Amer- 
ui 
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be POINTS LOctobey 


the project has its head above water, has pai 

tary losses, and hopes in the next few at sir | the 
financially and artistically, as a valuable adj 
education. J 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. What we 
educators’ leaving the comparative see “Of aea the reasons fo 
venturing into the foreign waters of theatrical ay emic life iad 
The Bureau of Community Education is chat a tee 
City’s school system which is charged with fan X New York 
development of programs in the fields of ie ie sibility for the 
tion, and community relations. The Bureau seeks o adult educa, 
can be done in cooperation with the people to do Whatever 


lift the level of community life. That ood ahaaa ehborhood to 
n of raising a community’s cultural level is aaa mis 
nee much exposition. However, a few fund pi 
worth stating. amentals may be 


ear] 
: firmly es 
UNCt to 


Y Mone. 
tablished 
community 


1. Good theatre serves i 
Good tl a recreational, an educati 
inspirational function in the life of the aiai Eo 


2. Good theatre presented inf i 
t ormally in the well-equi 
conveniently located school building is a force for Aena 
ing better human relations. : 


Nei 
eighborhood theatre presented cooperatively is the answer to 


the plea uttered by B - 
York Times seven) seat en “insat in the columns of Sey 


36 





"F ° å 
n the ideal state, which is being held temporarily in 


abeyance all over the world, it ought to' be possible to go 


to the theatre 
; Casual] : a 
taking a lon e, y without giving up a fortune, of 


Shrieki exhausting journey into a packed an 
man mf — e mart. « « «In the final iam all a 
playwright’s id ka end two or three hours listening to 4 
meeting some fri 9 watching the actors at work an 
tres ought to $ enas in the lobby. ... Community thea- 

5 0 be a normal part of any neighborhood lije 


Since i : x % : ìà 
hey are intelligible, stimulatin g, and expansive. 


4, 
Good theatre Presented within easy reach of the home can 


help to devel 
Op standards by which young pe°P le 
cvaluate the o erings of malo, motion pictures and te 





A 


ES TO 11 E ENEA a ee EE 

interplay of feeling between live actors and live 
The s up a oneness of experience which cannot b 
f the other media. | 


„ON y” aa 


vision 
audience ai 
achieved 19 any © 


Good theatrical 


community, 
i pborhood’s schools. 


Developing theatre for their community is something which 
appeals to large numbers of people. It can be used as a 
“trigger” tO enlist the. energies of individuals and groups 
interested in community improvement. The entire idea of 
“theatre at your doorstep” when it becomes a reality enables 

eople to point with pride to something they have done for 


themselves. 


offerings, cooperatively planned by school 
can help to bring life to instruction in the 


w 


rai 


WHAT PRICE GLORY? What was the interest of Actors 
Equity in community theatre? What is more frustrating; who has 
a greater feeling of uselessness, than an actor or actress with pent- 
up, surging emotions confined within him, with no audience be- 
fore whom he can show “that talent which it is death to hide”? 
Margo Jones summed up the difficult employment situation as 
follows in her book Theatre in the Round (1951): 


lap season there were only 60 productions on Broad- ` 
Se 4 = 25 years ago there were over 200...-- In 
nc ia id 49, Actors Equity Association reported a 
em e moership of 6408 while the median figure of 
ee for the year was 1115, about 197. +” 
‘an income from acting was $465.00.” 


These 64 
00 actors in N 
0 , or at least the thousands “tor the en- 


` are e e 
under-em rc 
tichment o i ployed, present a unique resou J] py educators 
to bri community life, one which can be us y 


{ing mo . i ' S. 
; : orium 
Ince F te of life into school classrooms and audit he rules O 


school tty Community Theatre must abide by ai and 


“nfetting are nity, and theatrical unions, bark. entire OPC 
on; necessa on con te 0 
lay, eT ing is dove by cee al consent from the cho! it 
e ik ates of performance, and th 
Planni co programs, and the num 
4 theatrical season begins 4 


tickets, to d 


in e price © 


Imost & Y 


ew York City | 


ianos. 
ber of pith ear in advance 
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Hic rons, 
of opening. School principals, department chai 
General Organizations, parents associations, and com , teacher 
ter members submit suggestions as to each year’s Munj ar 
Some attempt is made to link each season’s offerings opt ctions 
school or junior high school curriculum. Once Fg the h; 
tights have to be secured, directors chosen, castin 4 are made 
rehearsals scheduled. This is Equity’s major concern e n, and 
ticket sale, stage preparation, and managing the ho, Publici 
performances are the Bureau of Community E daats rin 
Publicity alone is a tremendous undertaking. Ridon 
are arranged early in the season. Representati 
ganizations in the community are invited to m 
famous stage personality talk about theatre ge 

significance of Equity Community Theatre t | T the 
Calhern, Ralph Bellamy, Aline McMahon, Florida Freibus Ouis 
Margaret Webster are among those who have given of their Pes 


business 


Meetinps 
ves of leading or 


great interest. Feature articles, paid advertising, radio and tele- 
vision announcements, and thousands of flyers in the neighbor- 
hood help to keep people informed. A direct mail campaign using 
: € community centers’ membership lists and ticket subscription 
ists 1s undertaken, Essay contests for school students are spon: 
sona and a small reduction in price is offered to students and 
or block purchases by neighborhood organizations. 
Growth of the project was slow. In 1949-50 the first series of 
Plays was given at a top price of 90¢. 
My Heart's in the Highlands 


—by Wm. Saroyan 
St, Joan 
—by Geo. B, Shaw 
The Great Big Doorstep 
—by Frances Goodrich and Albert Hacket 


Lucky Sam McCarver 
—by Sidney Howard 
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October, 1954) 


[ AN il a 


substantial audiences and gave perform- 


„roNY ; 
5 above played ied by the critics. Lewis Funke of the New 
ch Were 


„ CO 


pe rimes said: d the end of next month, the historians 
«phen + a scene begin looking for the high- 
of the 4 » current season, they should be allowing a 
jights of k of space to Equity s Community Theatre 
sizable ¢ Tha project provided in its four plays paid 
Project for actors and artisans, and it stirred com- 
ar in the theatre. Even more, perhaps, it 
ave youngsters of the neighborhood a chance to see 


jive actors at prices they ordinarily would pay to see a 


movie.” | | 
Louis Simon, Executive Secretary of Actors Equity, Inc., said: 
The E.C.T. holds more promise for the future than 
any other single effort that is being made in the theatre 
today.” 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Mistakes were made, the 
machinery of cooperation was creaky, and the season — up 
‘in the red.” The educators soon learned that one place where 
hope springs eternal is in the actor’s breast. In the theatre no a 
remembers last year’s losses. Plans were immediately begun S 
next year, Expenses were trimmed, small-cast plays were soug 
ro and a good musical was included as a concession to the nee 
© revenue. The second season’s offerings were: 


Missouri Legend 

—by E. G. Ginty 
Major Barbara 

—by G. B. Shaw 


Babes in Arms 
—by Rodgers and Hart 


You Can’t Take It With You 
—by Kaufman and Hart 


H 

e on Work combined with the lessons of the eam è 
visio Lute etermination of a small band of WEN. waleon 

Sionaries : on of a the Clinto i 


t Equity Library Theatre and 


d 
revious year pare 
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ee ee Be, 


Youth and Adult Center brought a net g 
end of the year. These few pennies ate oe = 21¢ at 
highly than that famous moral victory which is pa mo 
of the losers who have fought a good fight apai © Con lation 
odds. ations Nsuperahy, 
Not only were plans got under way for the n € 
Clinton-Walton Youth and Adult Center ae Sa 
“wheel” which had been spoken of so often } as 
The directors of the project voted to take the 

Bronx and to do a second set of performances 

and Adult Center in Queens. Again the cooperation a Youth 
people, community organizations, parents association s school 
men and Center members was enlisted. An beni business 
campaign was undertaken. The response was good H Publicity 
sector during the first year and even better in the šem 1S second 
concluded. The eight shows produced in the last two e 
Pygmalion years ‘were: 


3 a Ah, Wilderness! 
Blithe Spirit Man and Superman 
Lady in the Dark 


Finian’s Rainbow 
Pursuit of Happiness Mamba’s Daughters 
Small surpluses resultin 

g from Operations of the past two sea- 
mentor ° ier used to pay off the. early losses and to create a 
mrw —s x be used for the development of community theatre 
a lorof d Se Now with a little capital, a little experience, and 
echo th “n nustasm, the people behind Equity Community Theatre 

© cry, This is only the beginning, folks.” 


LOctobe } 


theatri 
egan to take tog 


long Ste 
at the B P from the 


HOPE FOR A HAR 
Equity Community 


j ‘eng 800d actors and well-equipped school stages 4 
coe i the community, it seems reasonable to bi? 


em together in the service of the community. 


2. The Classics, as well as good modern plays, should not ee 


The cla , ef 
await expensive Broadway production before fa ee 
S€neration can see them 


VEST. To summarize, the thinking behind 
Theatre is as follows: 


° “oe í 
53 Neighborhoods need more wholesome opportunities č 


40 


» CO 
ron : oung P T 
families =i and in their own communities. 
ensi 


- of the Broadway audience can be replaced 
The anony lity of neighbors attending a school-com- 


= 


y the const 
of unity function. 


Good theatre 
ready in seve 

rre in the sch 

enrichment. 


NA 


BEY 
son once more: 


"You do not have to underestimate the high values of 
Broadway theatre to realize that it does not supply all 
the needs of the public. By and large the Broadway thea- 
tre is one of the best in the world. It has easy access to 
many of the best actors in the world as well as brilliant 
directors, scene designers, and technicians. But the tech- 
nical excellence of the Broadway stage carries with it 
some penalties. It costs too much money. Buying tickets 
takes too much time and involves too much inconven- 
tence, not to say nervous tension. And at theatre time the 
Broadway district is choked with crowds and traffic, ana 
most of the theatres are obsolete and uncomfortable. 


"The financial and physical burdens of playgoing ar? 

rs heavy that many people who would like to see 4 play 

ate to go to the theatre... . Cheerful theatre going has 

virtually disappeared from New York, but it exists in 

ig other parts of the country, where people 0 a 

| a o hit themselves over the head to realize that they 
“ aving a good time. ... 


There is no reason why the Equity Comm 


tre : 
bare old not include other communities a” 
j of the city’s living culture.” 


unity Thea- 
d become 4 


eople out on dates to have good times 


for adults if successful can lead, as it has al- 
ral places, to good theatre for children. Thea- 
ools can become a potent force for educational 


OND THE HORIZON. And finally to quote Brooks Atkin- 
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The Core of Common Learnings 


EDWARD REICH 
Newtown High School 


For centuries the hard core of common learn; 
consisted of reading, writing, and arithmetic, De ae for 
and more children entered the high school. A h a 
mon learnings awaited — English, history Asin wan 
ancient languages, modern languages, are osm “matics, 
these were the learnings of the “educated” The Tradi 
were fit for these learnings, or they were aah © young People 

Today, with the secondary school as much a “e i 
as was the elementary school half a century ago ommon schoo] 
and demoralizing experience force us to look br de n y 
of “common learnings.” Neither the old arch Our program 
subject matter work effectively. Worse still, there į nor the old 
as to whether the aforementioned subjects $ some question 
i ean of even the very best of our 
ing pu ng se ein may 

: o the ne : 
aly became the compulsively fined learnings f the not an 


Pia Outished 

Core of Com. 
Science, 
tionally 


pupils. 


the next. The steady march led up the blind alley to the dead end. 


Th 
=r bugey might have been made even stronger in 
you there faster = ; yo Patis and, anyway, a plane gets 
elaborated our subi e have modified, improved, changed, and 
objectives and An ject matter courses. We have multiplied out 
tion of fact; we tea fe We not only insist on a modest accumula: 
spiritual, h , i also have character, consumer, democratic, mora’, 

» health, citizenship objectives. We have burrowed deeply 


into all : 
the sy corners of our subjects. Maybe we ought to look up 4t 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SUBJECT MATTER. Subjet” 
ourses preceded the common school concept of the a 


ondary school by about 1000 years, Trivium and quadrivium of 


anizati J’ 
ganization of the pupil’s curriculum was designed for the 


for the professi 
professional pupil who loved the book and plane 
T an with it. It helped him pron God and His ee 
Pea him understand man, When gentlemen had leisur®: ow 


Studie 
‘ d the books because there were deep satisfactions 1n 






are the desirable com- — 


oN LEARNING: ——— 


blic school systems there were 


coMM 
gr or anized pu 





p O™ 


song befo%e La and organized subjects e 
nf iversit the college, not u 
06 ed univer” Course seeped down from ge, p 


ip pjece matter ae To ‘accept the subject-matter course ap- 
the Or ise history, as the basis of our “common learn- 


fom te a e D 
hy, the premise 1$ wrong! 


E : ad 
? — 
af secondary school student to 


ling, 
¿”jg reveā t prepares a 
P gin, & course eer w college can hardly be classified as 


Again, 
ga sags” because, if anything, it is already a special- 
en ‘a terms of the modern high school, from which 
a 20% enter the college. — : 
Indeed, we still cling to a peculiar fetish — that a man w : 
tas taken the accepted courses possesses the accoutrements O 
“lure.” He is an “educated” man because he has the sacred 
bundle of facts somewhere under his outer clothing. We ought to 
know better. The possession of quantities of subject matter means 


only the possession of quantities of subject matter. It does not 


necessarily mean insight, judgment, capacity for contribution of 


anything else. 
The misconceptions about the significance of subject-matter 
courses as common learnings make for the underestimating o 
those qualities which have given us a number of outstanding lead- 
re m a very, very large number of most desirable citizens. the 
rape of many uneducated business men, the courage and a 
; a some of the early labor leaders, the nobility of charact 
eg of our illiterate immigrants, the judgment of Telit 
which cies the management of meager incomes — qua = 
subi arks of 90 to 65 seem a little absurd — were not pro suffer 
fies nati courses, and apparently many folks do not 
r lack of them. ve all 
Men ns ht ow, however, that a good education a 9 other, 
? S into better living with themselves, mi niques for 
Olving ki Problems, It should provide them w! amdi 
0 boo B evaluating, It should not be largely ver out. SO long 
as it, | in. It’s got to be real, tangible, and live k it 


Is š 
Came 5 ubject Matter it might just as well stay 1. 
haw insisting © 
in 


at 
ry often ae ‘mon learn- 


e h 
What oe ke gone astray as teachers ve 7 
Ow and what we were taught are 43 
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aos.” They are not, pretty generally. In our speciali 
a our speci knowledge. Pecialized wor) 
It’s equally absurd to laugh off what we know as “s | 
knowledge” as of no further interest to the bulk of Pecializeg 
People will always love history and science and foreign jr ankinq, 
as dilettantes — for their leisure time — and aihen suae Suaga 
terest is aroused it should be appropriately developed. It p a 
then, a part of the un-common learnings, for the interested ; 
The relationship of the lexicographer and the common md few. 
dictionary are different. The relationship of the vocation 3 the 
ducer to the science or mathematics course must þe difere a Ps 
that of the dilettante. nt trom 
A Times editorial writer commented on his daughter. ..: 
metic problem — to calculate the amount of cmt need i 
pave a circular drive around a swimming pool — as follows. 
Apparently the only function of this arithmetic is for father to 


d th 


be able to teach it to child . . . ad infinitum. But this is vocational- 


producer arithmetic! Why did the little girl get such an example? 
A “common learning”? 

_ We persist in making vocational-producer work common leam- 
ings” because we work from subject down to pupil, instead of 
working from the dear little animal up. 

Curiously enough, business, industry, and the colleges have 
become concerned because we have allowed our vocational-pro- 
ducer courses to deteriorate to the common and still commoner 
learnings! True vocational-producer courses need to be brought 
to ever higher levels. They need really rigid and high standards. 
They need a better system of certification. Yet all that has nothing 
to do with the “common learnings” except to be wisely oe 
guished from them, 


Toward a Core of Common Learnings 


. re 
m When we went to school in the early part of this cen pai D 
ere two kinds of examples we had in about the Si a k hest 


finding the lowest common denominator and finding t to wO! 


common denominator., In a way, the secondary school has ™ wye 
in that direction for its fundamental educational p108" ds the 

ave 80t to re-evaluate our materials and approaches towar 
education of gj) youth, if all youth is substantially the 80” 
"44 








9 os 
s - 


! 0 
19 54) HË C 


Och remains tO 


.. the highest common denominator for us to aim at? 
what tS a Jowest common denominator? i 
what A we all do together that we should all do together 
pat er? Here are a few beginners: 
etter: be achieved in terms of living together, It 
oom school to world. It takes in working together, exer- 
es + rights and privileges together. It takes in a practical 
ae of relating liberty to authority wisely. 

Nuch remains to be achieved in developing the “virtues,” By 
ved and act We have to travel far in tolerance, appreciation, 
" estanding. We have to understand many common people and 
common ideas better. We have to understand our day-to- 
Jay world, develop techniques for better and wiser judgments. 

Since Socrates we have talked of the ideal: “Know Thyself.” 
Few young people have the opportunity to gain insights into 

) 
themselves and what pushes them. They crave that knowledge. 
Even as they crave it we flee from it into the Silas Marners and 

Penelopes. 

These live young souls have no personal problems? No prob- 
lems of boys-girls, or time, or money, or future, or home? No 
anxieties? 


FRAGMENTIZING OF MODERN LIFE. Let's digress for a 
moment. What makes us so much more keenly aware of “com- 
= learnings” these days? Of course, the great influx of = 
eg man into the secondary school — that's one = 
e i — for another common denominator. There s - 6 
Fari and life have become incredibly fragmentize®. aa 
Our a ook at the wrenching and twisting and diote a 
gr a iis Wrought on man. For a few ages this poer ~ vith 
eir P = Surroundings that fed him and stimulated oe 
Made "a - In the short span of a century tis r a him 
šel ae is own hands and brain his whole $ m 
fat m : pated, schizophrenic creature. Halt 0 things he would 
Never y ings than he could ever use, and some ® © he never 


Podaced © other half of him went out tO buy t ist somehow: 
by but mu had to fei" ative, 
t st have. The two parts mething cre 


Or 
Omethir, Often they didn’t. They still dont. was gone 


& satisfying, despite all the dange!s, 45 
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The fragmentation continued with specialization, He 5 
make things not even recognizable to himself as signific 
was making fractions of something, day in, day out. ma 
was drawn into the process of fragmentation. She worked 

The fragmentation continued further as all the pres 
activities became commercialized, shallow and drawn frome 
home. Fragmented man now is very generally a passive Specta 
of a ball game, a movie, a television show. He creates ae 
himself. There are few unifying forces left. With ‘ane in 
it has become not divide and conquer — but be divided ee 
quered. Complexity breeds confusion and more fra minni " 
breeds more complexity and confusion. That the actual situation 


1954) 


Egan to 
ant, 


e 
Wife 


isn’t much worse is a tribute to the wonderful materials in our 


young people that are yet available for us to work with. We can 
work with them towards a unified philosophy of social living and 
personal living if we heed the times and the pupils. 


Visualizing a High School Program 


No one can approach the reconstruction of the high school for 
the second half of this century with anything but a humility that 
borders on resignation. It’s almost arrogant to make a suggestion, 
ue we'll be arrogant—a modest arrogance, as Bottom would 

ave it. . 


THE LARGER FRAMEWORK. Every pupil would function in 
three groups of studies: 
1. The Producer Specialization (or Group) 
2. The Social Living Core 
3. The Personal Living Core. 


The Producer Group we know about. It would equip the 
for college, for a vocation. 

The Social Living Core is not a dream. It is on th 
of the latest thinking in the social studies. The concep f study 
ship training, if it doesn’t become hedged in with courses 5 al cot 
textbooks, and dogmatic, inflexible teachers, points tO r roda" 
of common learnings. What are the social problems “prouP? 
newspaper? How do we go about handling them 4° ; ig a Om 

Social living is not taken up in term 1 or 3 OF as 
46 


pupil 


e way in M o% 
t of citizen 


oN LEARNINGS 

+> with the problems that confront us, the 
in o will handle in class as a group exactly 
in life after we're through with school. 


ems 
el prob oo educational television will be woefully 


e shia here i ; 
i sisa ok must sit in at the meetings of the City Coun- 
r PUP + 100,000 down to the meetings.) Our stu- 


(We can Social Living Core must be present at the news 
ints in oe ablic officials, leaders of movements, sessions of 
nferences O levision if our common learnings are to bear edu- 
— de: The greatest error committed by 


Congress vi A ( As an asi i 
Te Boards of Education has been the failure to 


American d provide budgetary allowances for exactly.such 


perve stations an 
eis) a Living Core we would aim to become —— 
vith all aspects of our common lives in this country and um — 
he economics, the industrial development, the daily lives of our 
elow World-folks. We would become more acquainted with 
il the media of communication, propaganda, and public influ- 
me, It might take a “science” teacher to develop public health 
problems and a vocational teacher to develop an industrial theme. 
I's not the teacher. It’s the problem that will be paramount. 
The Personal Livin g Core, organized in similar fashion, will be 
onered with personal problems and personal behavior. Among 
he personal problems may be those concerned with nutrition, 
thing, home management, living in the family, achieving per 
mean buying wisely, using our resources —_ Soc . 
ving Core oe — would differ epee pe Aam happiness 
While never in ¢ personal philosophy and pe "llow fot 
onflict with society if wisely directee, 


af f ag : á h of 
wc — nions than one might expect 1n @ philosop y 


lar ; i dly the 
WS of re area in the Personal Living Core 1s undo cache 


=? time. It is within this area that the #7 nce teacher 

id the On Most effectively, but so may the scl 
develop: “"8Uage teacher. More than ever is there < 
Tue digs constructive, useful leisure time peen at's What 
Want Upils do the things that they do a pats interest 
"e. Afte a do, They don’t know what else t0 oe ils who tell 
MOU the y Vacation there will always be a few Pored. Tr takes 
glad school is open because they were 47 
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considerable imagination to develop this aspect of 4 

Living Core, especially since a fundamental requisite 7 Petsonal 
health in our day is the assembling of the whole h Of mentaj 
into constructive, creative effort. There is more site um cing 
good creative skill or craft that a person enjoys nee ii oe 
leisure than in a ton of psychiatric information. Sring at j 

In this area something approximating an oroan; 
with special teachers appears feasible. ý ganized Program 


The Core Approach 


For upwards of five years, under the supervisi 
tendent P rarrison Thomas, the most suitable approach rs í a 
of common learnings has been sought by an intelligent and satis 
Siastic group of teachers. Underlying their philosoph wit 
thought: Who is best able to judge the needed w ar 
. O ; ; arn- 
ings,” the pupil or the teacher? The answer is not the pupil, and 
of course not the teacher. (That latter idea is heinous to com 
people!) The answer lies in pupil-teacher thinking and planning 
The give and take in class stimulate and even enlighten an open- 
minded teacher and give new insights on what the common leatn- 
ings ought to be. There is guidance by the teacher and maybe a 
rejection thereof by the pupil. There are long and sometimes 
seemingly futile discussions. There are many, many words and 
very few ideas. Things take longer to crystallize. A supervisor 
walks into the room, and there seems to be no learning going on. 
But how different is that from the carpentry shop? Are there 
finished cabinets standing around by the second or even 
week, or are the boys forever sanding or planing some shape ii 
lump of wood? 
m L, takes long to acquire the skill to work together, to 15°" 

erences, to achieve a common goal. This is the pi a 
social living. You can have a classroom setting dictate by 
E too. It won't be the same thing. to the 
skilled oe gm excludes no technique already a p j- 
cipation, Th E : uses all in an atmosphere el off the 
inn e committees, but the teacher isn 
a techniques for the core-oriented class are well-know™ 

should be repetitive if we went into detail. 


iron out 


48 


off co Coro Standards 
randards for producer courses are clear-cut and 
while the nabiy exact nature are not only possible but de- 
f a rea for the core of common learnings need not 


arks 0 ndards ` 5 e ° . 
f le, the = nature or significance. Leadership, insight into 
e 


volerance, maturity of judgment, a willingness to co- 
record of industrious activity, signs of good school 
pera a proximate SUCCESS in a Social Living Core. How are 
citizenship i ese? What happens in cases of failure? The answer 
we to rate n failure on the record and not in taking the term’s 
lies not m „gain. It lies in eliminating some of the mechanical 
work = ki given to teachers and handing them over to ap- 
in tely organized citizen groups — such as a building patrol 
ia — and devoting the teachers’ time to work with the “fail- 
F i They need guidance and clarification. 

The Personal Living Core success might be measured by parallel 
rocedures. Personal habits, individual decisions on clothing 
aesthetics, skillful use of leisure time, and the host of personal 
characteristics that make one pleasant to live with are the achiev- 
able goals. If we can get pupils to acquire subject matter for a 
mark, we can get them to acquire a pattern of conduct for a rating. 


t 
problem 
operate, 4 


THE BETTER SCHOOL. We conclude because this is already 
pany load to bear. The picture shows the structure, the steel 
ia y and some of the foundation. There is much papet 
blue rer and pages of blueprints always have to follow a 
s p - of front elevation, let’s say. We who see a better schoo 
Provides nae alt of the century see it clearly as a cel DN 
courses “aC child with clear-cut, high-standard pf ae 
common, i a very different, but equally high-standatd core 
“atnings oriented to today’s world. 


T CORRECTION 


In tow thyself’ , 


, , ituations. 
an it i b isa good saying, but not in all situa 
` Detter to say “Know others.” 


—Menander, Thrasyleon (300 B.C.) 
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Films of Special Interest 


Exceptional motion pictures reviewed for teachers } 
Sarm of the School and Theatre Committee, New rie flm 
Association of Teachers of English. For further details co y 
your STC representative. ) > COnsyls 


UGETSU (Plaza Theatre) 


All summer long we saw no movies, and returned to town w; 
a prospect of varied and ingratiating fare—the J. Arthur eck 
comedy High and Dry at the Sutton, United Artists’ The Lin 
Kidnappers at the Trans-Lux 60th, Vittorio de Sica With ah 
elephant in Hello Elephant at the Fifth Avenue Cinema and with 
Lollobrigida in Bread, Love and Dreams at the Paris. But when 
we finally got around to a theatre, it was to see for the second 
time the movie that had haunted us since the July preview 
Ugetsu is more than civilized entertainment for an adult filmgoer. 
It is a work of art, full of surprise and subtlety, and it puts heart 
into you if you've been bored with current uses of the screen, 

We still go to the pictures to be mesmerized, refreshed, be- 
guiled. Not for a long time, however, have we experienced that 
sense of watching something with a strange life of its own on the 
screen, something with the nonliteral evocative power of poetry, 
that we felt during U getsu. 


The story of this Daiei Film, which is based on the classic tales 


of Akinari Ueda, takes us to a 16th century Japanese village where 
life is swiftly and often brutally dramatic. The families of the 
potter Genjuro and the farmer Tobei are caught up in the wars 0 
feudal lords. They have their own ambitions in the midst of wat, 
and leave the village to pursue them. All this is a superb yat”, 
with characters brilliantly played by actors who seem to be te 
humble, all-too-human peasants they portray. (Kinuyo Tanaka as 
a devoted wife and Masayuki Mori as a potter have a subtle powe! 
which makes all their scenes fascinating. Like Machiko Kyo, Y : 
plays the Lady Wakasa, they are the most popular of Japan 
screen actors. Two of them, Masayuki Mori and Machiko +” 
appeared as the husband and wife in Rashomon, which i 
same producer, director, and cameraman as U getsu.) f two 

"e there were no more to Ugetsu than these adventures O° 
families in a strange land and distant times, making 2” i 
50 





d elling 


pp SPECIAL INTEREST. 


aps eeing from and sometimes meeting p 
sai pores rE; countryside, living in the woods rps 
igiess 827 ansion—the film would have rare interest’ The 
uses 2 che direction vivid. But this 16th century world hich 
pading "slated to the screen from Akinari Ueda’s tales was 
bas + any things. As the potter and the farmer and thei 
, blend © across a lake shrouded in winter mists the st ci 
gives ore fis drift into breathless fantasy. Legend takes — 
the boat, pa into another kind of mood entirely With 
jteralness ou enter the world of a ghostly enchantress—it is an 
Genin J the strain of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci’—and with 
os enter the world of the mock-heroic ballad. Until the 
n Tie film you are led from dream to reality and back to 
mething-not-quite dream or reality that is legend itself. The 
sence of Ugetsu is the poetry of the remembered past, with 
ungled skeins of flight, deception, disguise, magic, romance, and 
under all the recollection of the real wounds and losses and ten- 
demess. It is like many literary epics; you can find parallels to the 
Odyssey if you think about it. Most of all it creates a wonderful 
"i and place of its own, in which events have unfathomable but 
ascinating mystery. 
Some of Ugetsu was filmed in the Kyoto studios of the Daiei 
si group, and many scenes were shot on location around Lake 
a Every foot of film is a superb picture, and it is hard to singe 
einne but the shots of Ohama steering the boat — s 
dy Walk lake on which the derelict boat appears, an A s 
ately a casting her spell upon the bemused m Je 
all in black © : most beautiful ever photographed. And they 
Nd white, i 


_ Jua ittle or 00 

ing a content with entertainment that leaves par or S0 
thing 1 
minds 


util the Magination, there will be one around every 
"Nd stran “Ivest-time of Oscars. If you welcome some 
e, aa ovely and compelling in its appeal t0 
(Ap: tter not miss U getsu. 

aiei Ri) 

e Prog, "7 Presented by Edward Harrison @ |. 
Motopaited by Masaichi on oe irected by Kent 
bhed by K > § 

Ry azuo Miyagawa.) 


Abraham Linco 
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Education in the News 


Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield, 


We talk a great deal about problem-solving and wosk. 
skills and, as Mark Twain remarked about another comment 
piece, we don’t do much about it. Work-study skills are ie ion 
same as ability to solve problems. First class education rae e 


exist without the learning and retention of such aids. Such di 


are, in a way, abstractions that are brought to bear on given situa 


tions requiring their application. Continuous, economica] educa- 
tional growth from early elementary grades to and through college 
is dependent on a pupil’s ability to use such acquired tools. 
Almost any school activity or homework assignment involves 
work-study skills and problem-solving techniques if given objec. 
tives are to be reached and resolved. Those who are efficient in 
using such aids progress quickly and forthrightly. Pupils inept or 
untutored in such habits of performance wander aimlessly, wast- 
ing a great deal of time in trial-and-error procedures, with poor 
results or none at all. Some of the adolescents’ difficulty in study 


hall situations springs from a lack of know-how in the matter of 


doing assigned or independent work. Pupils are frequently ap- 
palled at the simple task of writing a theme, doing a piece of 
elementary research, or making a contribution to a class committee. 

Much writing has been published about the problem of wosk- 
study skills. Very little experimentation, however, in the direction 
of working out methods of teaching pupils how to work and study, 
has been undertaken. What little is known points to the middle 
grades of elementary school as the tapering-off point beyond which 
little further skill is acquired in the area of organized, sensible 
work and study procedures. 

For the young people in the early grades it is a now-of nev 
affair; later on boys and girls in the secondary schools and coll LA 
have to rely on either superior intelligence or those techniqu 
which they acquired in the fourth grade. of 

Much of the restlessness of adolescent youth of a e 
below average intelligence may be ascribed to their constant © 
of fuzziness in the matter of attacking and solving problems: es to 
ambivalent period is sufficiently burdened with normal dest a 
tide forth in all directions, without being further harassed PY 
of concreteness and method. 
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„grion IN THE NEWS 
y , f e oe 
‘ect is not new except for pointing out that 

The ee chest, the brave efforts to teach pupils ge 
t0 some d efficiently, at least in the high schools and wits ij 
effective ye little progress. This points the finger backward aoe 
hav goat a co that “line” beyond which pupils cease to advance 
jowe! $ skills and problem solving. Future fruitful investigation 
ap xperimentation may go far toward alleviating the anguish 
af ae people who are doomed to grope through the tangle- 
0 1 of secondary education. 
p~ compiler of interesting data on this subject is Mr. Wallace 
Howell of the Southside High School in Elmira, New York. His 
article, “Work-Study Skills of Adolescents in Grades VII-XIV,” 
from the May, 1953, issue of the School Review, contains much 
vod information, a portion of which has been excerpted and 


printed below. 


",.. Louttit {clinical psychologist) states that ineffi- 
cient habits of work, especially at the junior and senior 
high school or college levels, are frequently a significant 
reason for failure... .” 


“++ Traxler [guidance specialist} summarizing the 
literature in this area,... found too much verbalization 
and not enough experimentation. Nevertheless, the 
studies surveyed by Traxler showed evidence . . . that, 
left to their own devices, pupils do not improve signif- 
cantly in study habits after the early grades in the ele- 
mentary schools, , . .” 


p es - In the writer's study results on the Iowa Every- 
on Test of Basic Skills showed that little gain was 

a in the area of work-study skills by 117 pupils = 

map) VII and VIII, even after fifteen work units m t03 
ĉa had been presented to them. 


“Cuff [writer fo . 4 Psychology], 
i r Journal of Education tSY i 
otkine with ] ,250 jel in Grades IV-XII in Ken 
-= using a question list of the 73 most commo iH 
“om ed items, found that methods of stud jp ies J 
ay Alize in the elementary-school grades an o not, 


üle im : ? 
'Mbrove appreciably thereafter. » » 
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high school, used as a measuring instrument a ' bno 
edge of study-skills’ test o f 224 items. Twenty-seven 
sessions, 
experimental group to teach them study tec bniques 
while the control group received no instruction, De 
Michael concluded from this experiment that ninth. grade 
pupils do not seem to possess satisfactory knowledge of 
effective study habits; that students of average mental 
ability made no significant gains in knowledge of effec. 
tive study techniques when taught in regular subject. 


matter classes; and that students of superior mental | 


ability know more about effective study techniques than 
do students of average ability... .” i 


. , Also of interest are the findings of a few studies 
on the college level, at the upper end of the adolescent 
years. Schlesser and Young [writers for School Review], 


working with 498 freshmen at Colgate University in the 
area of work-study habits and using a ‘studiousness’ in- 
dex and the achievement of the upper and lower quarters 
of the group, concluded that the study habits of. these 
= were on the fourth-grade elementary school 
oe 

",.. The results of the... studies... seem to point 
to certain definite conclusions. First, young elementary- 
school children seem to profit by instruction in work- 
study skills more than do adolescents. Second, knowledg 
of work-study skills does not increase appreciably during 
the adolescent years from junior high school to jumor 
college. Third, it is obvious from these studies that mor? 
well-controlled research is needed to determine methods 
that will be applicable in overcoming the deficiencies 
now existing in work-stud y habits and skills. 

“If work-study habits develop normally in the m 
mediate grades, why do they not continue to develop ns 
the junior-senior high school grades? Is proper em phas 
placed upon them by school personnel? .. ” 


JHS. 127, 


~ 
i ka 7 


; ; ; 19 
| DiMichael [writer for School Review}, wo, Linn 
with 192 matched subjects in Grade IX of a parochi§ 


45 minutes in duration, were used With the 


Queer? 





Chalk Dust 


or this page of teaching techniques should be submitted 


ions Í , Willoughby Junior High School, Brooklyn 37, 


niribu 
1 Cing Rosenbivm 


4 CORE UNIT USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


lass, which combines the learning of social studies 
= scanty finished a study of the question, “What does 
md BAS" >. offer to us?” Though the school is located in a low 


unity 
ó s > area—average IQ, 82—there are many points of 
“arest upon which to build a unit, , 
i » class listed the following topics as points of departure for 


„dy: education; housing; industry; protection; recreation; trans- 
i Tm Members of the class chose a committee which interested 
hem. (The 6-6 idea). Those who had no particular interest were 
advised to join a committee so that the work could be divided 

irly. 
‘he sunny day, the group took a leisurely walk around the 
community. Items of interest were pointed out by the pupils to the 
teacher. Notes were taken by individuals when their committee 
was mentioned. The group returned in time for lunch. The assign- 


} ment that evening was to write a report of the trip. 


These reports were read to the group for correction and critic- 
im. The committees then met and subdivided their topics. For 
‘ample, the Protection Committee agreed to study the fire, police, 
and sanitation departments. Use of the school and public libraries 
rs made for elementary factual backgrounds. Some pupils visited 
"l sites and interviewed persons on the job. One little gir 
«eved a signed note from a fireman to the effect that he ha 

i iio: iewed. Another interviewed his uncle who drove a - 

eir ne covered a period of six weeks. The pene 
whi, Potts into booklet form. Many covers showed t ; 


ch the st teacher. Most 
ud their aft 
ports w ents had received from h nim 10 s, 


Pblisheg given orally in groups. One class, W) r Community. 
o mea OPE Page mimeographed report on ™ TA hood of 
the men tt What the physical condition of a yearning skills 
an be ‘al potentialities of a student body, som* ity resources. 
achieved through a study of the local commun 


ins J.H.S. 
7 ZUCKERMAN Mark Hopkins J 7 
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Jacos C. SoLovay 


High Points 


OUT OF MY SENSES 


I love the odors of sweet flowers 
That linger round a garden walk, 
But I devote my daily hours 
To smelling chalk. 


I love to lie on summer grass, 
And gaze at blue and far off places, 
I walk the aisles and scowl in class 
At gloomy faces. 


I dream of lovely dinner service, 
And viands that no gourmets question. 
My lunch is light because of nervous 
Indigestion. 


Symphonic music is endearing | 
And casts for me enchanted spells. 

The major portion of my hearing 
Consists of bells. 


My fingers yearn and ache to touch 
Stardust and poetry. Instead, 
They most prosaically clutch 
A pencil (red). 


But since to pine for what is not 

Seems quite a normal human feature, 
I'll always get just what I’ve got. 

I'm just a teacher, 


“oh School 
Fort Hamilton High i 








g IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
guy ppROACH IN A SOCIAL STUDIES HONORS ciass 
f wecASE rojects—one a “Labor Project,” the other an 
tollowiNB a oj ect”—are typical of several which were used 

lass in social studies. The class is composed of 
jvanced re itted only after recommendation by their first. 
ip a0 sudents Tiny instructor. The group is programmed for 
American = ds a day, five times a week. The course of 
a onsecutive Pe Problems Since the Civil War,” covers the 
a. ir discussed in a regular economics class and in a 
“fic n a in the second term of American history. However, 
glar class is a select one, homogeneously grouped, many 
ince the group are included in the syllabus. Furthermore, the 
sions ie work done is incomparably superior to the quality 
its hid in so-called “normal” classes. 

seanately, the chairman of the social studies department has 
en interested in the problem of the superior student and has 
¢ampioned the creation and maintenance of this type of class. 
Bren more gratifying than this moral support has been his will- 
ingness to grant the instructor wide latitude in modifying, rear- 
naging, pruning, adding to the material studied, and correlating 
itwith other departments. 


CALL FOR CRITICAL THINKING. In view of the ability of 
he students to absorb textbook material rapidly, and in view of 
their budding forensic ability, the following lessons were design 

n hallenge their talents. It was hoped that the resulting aoa 
i would enable them to develop further their powers © a 
of pl gment, of sustained original thinking, of — 
Mater; “planation. The very nature of the discussion an e bit 
al tial used would serve not only to enrich their experien” ait 
tion “tensify their awareness of the problems of a cen 

today 


ations for the 


th le 
s , 
Particu] “Ms were used as summaries and applic class in out 


cy 

“en The problems confronting the laboring ç to mali: 

bin Inter those confronting our nation in its A 2 

"Bhly “te Security and democracy had been © her action 

‘evant Class. ‘The history of governmental OF “a gnal les- 
0 ; 

mt Were pris f€spective fields had been “i rt was felt net 


“d upon the “case system” approac™ 
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this technique would present a more definite challen . ) kii 
enable the students to offer their own suggestions as ç ‘a Ould 
solutions of the problems presented. This form of open die able 
also gave the students an opportunity to point out to each Sion 
the wide ramifications that could result from some of the ther 
tions they had made or decisions they had arrived at Bes 
points of interpretation that could and did present themselves ri 
served to make the class more sympathetic to the diff culties rm 
confront leaders in government and more Critical of ie i 
simplified answer. r- 


PROCEDURE. At the end of each unit, mimeographed Copies of 
the following law classes were distributed to the class. The students 
were given one evening in which to prepare for the lesson, Each 
row was responsible for a written brief pertaining to a Single case 
but everyone in the class was to be familiar with all the Cases and 
to outline briefly his decision for each case. ‘The classroom pro- 
cedure began with an oral reading of a case. This was followed by 
having a student, from the row that had been entrusted with that 
particular case, state his opinion. Others in that row were encour. 


~ 


aged to challenge his opinion, until ultimately every member of | 


the class was drawn into the discussion. The instructor acted as 


chairman and timekeeper. After the lapse of an arbitrarily pre- - 


determined length of time, the discussion was halted, and the 
actual decision of the court was revealed by the teacher. There 
usually ensued another brief period of discussion, generally by 
those who were dissatisfied with the court decision. At times = 
class was stunned by the wide gap between their reasoning an 
that of the court, 

After all the cases had been discussed, two techniques wer 
used as summaries for these lessons. In one instance a pm pm 
new case was presented to the class, one in which the final day's 
sion would incorporate many of the facts learned in the h 
discussion. In the other instance the class was asked to ans 
two questions designed to emphasize the basic problem. “ 
each lesson lasted two full periods, the summaries ha 


i iscussion ° 
Presented the following day, so extensive was the discuss the 


Sa i 
each individual case. The class was also asked to wrestle W 


problem of determining which reason or argument ha 
weight in influencing the decision of the court. 
58 
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case IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
wW 


of sa cane with any anthology, there will no doubt be 

piso Jl criticize the choice of cases, They were Selected 
aY A award allowing for further elaboration of severa] 
oe pet been hastily or inadequately discussed in the regular 
"ne that because they could more concretely aid in the clari- 


te con: of 

sson, i : 
p af vital issues and attitudes. 
fca 


Labor Project 
following are excerpts from cases which actually reached the U, s. 


The ‘thi last twenty years. Havin l 
t within the las ty & completed the class 
ig hot Probletis in the United States,” you should now be able 
mit 


to do the following: 
(1) read the briefs and pertinent facts submitted by both sides 


(2) judge the case yourself by applying the facts, laws, and 
decisions you have previously learned 


(3) write your opinion, as though you were a member of the 
Court, citing specific precedents, laws, or opinions to sub- 
stantiate your opinion. 


Case I 


(2) In 1946 the citizens of Arizona adopted an amendment to the 
State constitution as follows: ; 
“No person shall be denied the opportunity to obtain or retain 
employment because of non-membership in a labor organization, 
nor shall the State or any subdivision thereof, or any corpora- 
tion, individual or association of any kind enter into any agree- 
Ment, written or oral, which excludes any person from employ- 
ment or continuation of employment because of non-membership 
in a labor Organization.” 


(b) The State legislature passed laws stating that contr pea 
€ terms of the amendment were declared void, OT eins 
ou be secured against such contracts, and persons s 
fom such out-lawed contracts were entitled to damages. 


i , and 

. h 7 of amendment the American Sash and rove . 
she A. F. of L. Carpenters’ Union, Local 209 st X defaulted 
w wontract, After the laws became effective nied discharge; 
th o and lost union membership. Union req? 
d. 


assemble as of 


> = to form a union is the right to 
Amen ent I. 59 
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2) the right to sign contracts for own protection : 

( 14th Amendment in regard to dan: stating n = : F the 
property rights sans due process. Violation of 

(3) union shop does not deny the right to work. 

(4) union shop is vital for security of union, 

(e) Company claims: 

(1) law of State only prevents restriction of 
only union members and is therefore a apni oyment to 
Amendment. Sainst the First 

(2) laws of State do not violate previous | 
therefore not against Article 1. Section in aft and ate 
(no impairing contract rights). Astitution 

(3) laws of State actually protect and no 
protection clause of the Constitution. 


r, 1954) 


Case Il 


(a) In April, 1946, United Mine Workers claim iati i 

mine owners are useless. No work is done. Lad oF oA 
a May, 1946, declaration of emergency. President Truman nae 
the mines under the Smith-Connally Act, due to e ire the 
following month, Government made an agreement with union 
to cover period of government possession. Lewis tries to nego- 
tiate further and upon failure to reach agreement terminates 
the former agreement with the government. Government obtains 
an injunction from Federal Judge T. A. Goldsborough; miners 
strike nevertheless, Lewis and union are charged with contempt 
of court by same judge and are fined. 

(b) Union claims: 
(1) fines were excessive ( Amendment VIII). 
(2) violation of Norris-La Guardia Act. 

(c) Government claims: 
= emergency existed, 
2) Norris-La Guardia Act d por 

ITIS- oes not apply to gover 
which is supreme, — 
Case III 


(a) Out-of-town manufacturers of electrical equipment see —_ 
sales of products in N.Y.C. declining as N.Y.C. onma 
(buyers) gave their orders to N.Y.C. manufacturers Je on 
delivered "knocked-down”; i.e., for union men to asse™m?® 
the job, l 

(b) Allen Bradley Co. claims: 


(1) union was combining with employers and man 
of goods to restrain interstate commerce. | 


nfacture 


60 


t violate the equal z 





ES ne aa a 


eting of goods by making 
the marketing side to the use 


o 


olizing aa 5 
ype. we “it nis with local companies 1p 


(2) dosed-shoF me material. 
enforced policies via $ 
ion was unlawfully boycot 
() out-of-town goods. 

claims: - ~ ü 
al a ime to improve worker conditions and this 1s 
union 


ow 
‘ect to anti-trust laws. 


) not subj . . ; 
Allen Co. would not enter into agreement with union an 
ý therefore a labor dispute exists. 


(3) Norris-La Guardia Act prohibited the f ederal courts from 
injunctions in a labor dispute. 

(4) dispute in question is a local one and not a federal issue. 

(5) union is simply trying to get and hold jobs for members 


at union standards. 


trikes and violence. 
ting by refusal to handle 


Case IV 


(a) Union Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen has as qualifica- 
tion for membership the phrase“White Born.” Negro railroad 
workers were able to obtain only firemen jobs. During World 
War I firemen’s wages were raised, thus attracting white work : 
ets. Depression caused the firing of white workers and retention 


of Negro workers who had seniority. White workers unable to ` 


keep firemen’s jobs could not accumulate working time to q y 
as engineers, and Negro workers who were kept on the firemen S$ 
bal barred from the Engineer Union. a] wante 
ate bargaining rights but the Mediation Boar 1m 
that racial ee a no excuse for a separate bargaining 
iik In 1941 a railroad company made an agreement pan 
non Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen to ag hir i 
Promotable (i.e, white) firemen (who © aka — 
ig In April, 1941, B. W. Steele, a Negro 
(b) 10, was fired; he sued. 


b Mr, Steele claims: nt 


= tules should not be made to eee firemen of this 
) the Union Brotherhood had not tol 
Change in rules. - tated by this change 19 
(3) Steele’s pr operty rights were violat ‘il ò 
es and in seniority. sane: Negroc Os 
chance to select’ the heads ° 61 
agents for them. 
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uy 


(5) he is entitled to the equal protection of the Lan 1934) 


(6) labor represents the whole group and not just the net T 
Joriy, 


(c) Brotherhood claims: 


(1) the union has the right to negotiate and St wt 


accept : the whole contract, not just one Clause _ hag to 
seniority clause). (ie 
(2) non-promotion of Negroes to engineers is a un 


and railroad. 
(3) no conspiracy existed. 


iv ik 
accepted custom and part of the contract between unt 


(4) court has no jurisdiction; this case is up to railroad è 


Case V 


(a) Brown Company workers went on strike; the com any closed | 


down and then reopened and invited any who 

return to work. While on a picket line as Th, oak È 
to Se a worker of the Brown Wood Preserving Co 
Alabama, not to return to work during the strike, Thornhill was 
arrested for violating law #3448. Y 


(b) Alabama Code }3448 states: “. . . all persons who without just 
_ cause or legal excuse go near or loiter about the premises or 


lace of business of any other person . . . with intent of 
influencing or inducing other persons not to trade with ... 


or who picket the works of. place of business of such other. 


persons, firms, corporations, or associations of persons for the 
purpose of hindering, delaying, or interfering with or injuring 
any lawful business . . . shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ... 
(c) Thornhill claims: 
(1) this law is a violation of the right to assemble peaceably 
and interferes with the right of free speech. ~~ 
(2) the law is unconstitutional. 
(d) State of Alabama claims: 
(1) the law is constitutional; free speech is not abso 
subject to police power. 4 not 
(2) pickets were stationed so as to injure the company 49 
to advance their own interests, 


lute but 


Internal Security Project 


l Co 
The following cases have come to the United States =y ovisio 


within the last five years, You are required to read the 
of laws and arguments of both 7h, Write a brief stating a decisio” 
(b to what the decision should be and giving the reasons 10 

ased upon facts, laws, and decisions alrea y studied). 
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g IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


LAW CAS ee 


qHE 


] i ‘ 
Case 1917 N. Y. State enacted Section 3021 of the Educat; 
(a) in ding for the removal of any public-school ecaployen - 
Pagaged in treasonable or seditious” acts or utterances, In 
1939, Section 12-a of the N. Y. Civil Service Law was passed 
in order to disqualify from the civil service and educational 
systems anyone who advocated or who was a member of an 
organization which advocated the overthrow of the Federal or 
state government by force, violence, or any unlawful means, 
Provision was made for a hearing in open court, the taking of 
testimony, and appeton for cross-examination. The burden 
of sustaining the ismissal was placed upon the person making 
the removal. (Never used.) The N. Y. City school system has 
been using as grounds for dismissal the refusal to answer ques- 
tions about communism (an act of insubordination to the Board 
of Education). Section 903 of the N. Y. City Charter states 
that dismissal is possible if, under the protection of the Sth 
Amendment, questions put by legislative bodies of inquiry 
(U. S. Senate or House of Representatives), are not answered. 


(b) In 1949 the Feinberg Law was passed in the State of New York 
to prevent the dissemination of subversive propaganda among 
| is A state agency (the Board of Regents) is required 
to set up and enforce rules for removal of superintendents, 
teachers, or school employees who violate the above laws. After 
appropriate notice and hearing the Board of Regents is to issue 
a list of subversive organizations (those that advocate, advise, 
teach, or embrace the doctrine that the government of the U. S. 
or of any state shall be overthrown by force, violence, or un- 
lawful means). Membership in any of these organizations 1S 
evidence of disqualification for a position in the public schools 
of the state, (In July, 1949, the Board of Regents stated that 
it would allow a period of ten days in which people could 
resign from organizations listed as subversive.) 


Con: 


(1) Itisa bill of attainder. 


(2) It is an ex-post-fa tho Jaw: 

. Hecenies due process on grounds that m 
disqualification. 

(4) It interferes with the right to assemble an 
speech, 

ie The word subversive is vague and indefinite. 

) The law makes it dangerous to think or s$ 

what a transient majority happens to appro 
and as a result people will be molded into a CO 


embership alone is a 


d the right of free 


ay anything except 
ve at the moment, 
mmon intellectual 
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ber, 
pattern. Public officials can not be constitutionally v 1954 
powers to select the ideas people can think abo E a With 
public views, or to choose the groups people 


(7) The law makes teachers “second-class” 
by association to stifle academic freedo 


> £0 ce 

a can aSSOciate me 
citizens an Vier a. 
m and encour ane Ta 


matism. d g 
8) The law violates the First and Fourteenth Amendm 
i Constitution, “nts to U, g, 


9) Though a teacher can at a hearing dispel the ch 
(9) loyalty by saying he did not know hae the oceania r 


subversive, he would be hard put to prove that the organizati 
n 


per se was or was not subversive. 
(10) Schools will become spying systems and lead 


to a polic l 
where there is no academic freedom. The o Po ice state 


: odox, 
conventional view will be the new party line. Chi den ei 
become robots. 


(11) Teachers should be judged by professional 
law-abiding, but should not be judged by pri 
philosophy, or social creed. 


standards and be 
vate life, political 


Pro: 


(1) State has the police power to protect schools from pollution. 


(2) Teachers are dealing with young minds and teachers who are 
communist are not loyal to the country because their allegiance 
has been given to an international conspiracy that has the 
destruction of American democracy as an aim. They cannot show 
scholarship for their mental processes are circumscribed by 
party line. They cannot respect the individual because they be- 
lieve in the state above all, They cannot have high ethics, for 
they are willing to lie to gain their ends. 


(3) The integrity of the schools must be upheld. F 
(4) ie S conduct, associates, and friends are proof of fitness 27 
oyalty. 
t. 
(5) The state has the right to set reasonable terms of aa 
(6) The law does not abridge the right of expression of me a 
Of one can practice that right and work elsewhere. Sais þe- 
speech and assembly are not limited, just freedom of 
tween those freedoms and working for the state. seni 
(7) If a person is a member of a subversive organization, - it at 
must believe in it: and if he doesn’t, then he can fe 
hearing, ches of 
(8) Subversive means supporting an organization that violence 
advocates the overthrow of the government by force 


64 
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4 cA 


eles passed ordinances requiring all state 
(ast Il Maryland aa i ar they did not anen the over- 
(2) and city €™ y overnment by unlawful means or belong to 
throw of ., advocated or attempted. In 1951 the U. S. 
WE upheld the right of Maryland to require candi- 
Supreme ublic office to take loyalty oaths and the right of 
: gle to require an oath of non-membership in the Com- 
os 


munist Party of its employees. 


. Supreme Court heard the case of Dennis et al. 
(b) In E OT top i a aaa v. Smith Act of 1940) and up- 
h Te Smith Act, which declared it to be illegal to teach or 
. cate the violent overthrow of the U. S. government. The 
Contt maintained that though there was no actual violence 
here was a wilful and knowing conspiracy to organize the 
Communist Party of the U. S. and to teach and advocate the 
overthrow and destruction of the U. S. government by force 
and violence. The Court further stated that the Communist 
Party is a highly disciplined group that allows no dissension, 
and therefore as a sovereign government the U. S. has the right 
to protect itself by the Smith Act. It further stated that a con- 
spiracy can be punished without waiting for the qi i 
Teaching revolution is different from advocating it. Lhe re 
no violation of the First or Fifth Amendments to the U. ». 
Constitution. 


(c) In 1951 Oklahoma passed a statute requiring an aith of wc 
and a promise to bear arms in defense of the U. S. i anita 
and a pledge of not having been a member of any ee the past 
listed as subversive by the U. S. Attorney Gene et system 
five years, Seven teachers in the State's public f ed to take 
(not one connected with a subversive group) em the State 
the oath, A taxpayer in the State then demande ourt issued 20 
Board of Regents stop their salaries. A State © 
‘junction to stop their pay. 


leathers TT th 


A ine 
(1) Injunction impairs their contracts which conta: 
requirement, snout due process: l 
(2) Law takes their property (jobs) —— ent without Jut} 
a : a is a bill of attainder (legislative i 
rial), 


clause about a 
the 


(4) Some of the teachers objected t° 
“cause of religious reasons: 5 
Membership in a subversive 


e been inno- 


hav 
«ian ma 
nization 7 65 
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cent and the | ite of the group NMF axe atin 


or may have changed. 

6) According to this law, knowl Now 
(6) zation is = a factor—just a l Purposes of the A, 
(7) The oath is retroactive. Organi. 
(8) The law interferes with the ri 

speech and inquiry. 
(9) The law indiscriminately class 
and is coercive, 


ave been k 


ght of association and with 
ith fre 
. e 
es Innocent with kn 
OWing actiy; 
tivity 


Oklahoma: 
(1) Legislatures must take measures for national se 


(2) A law was properly passed and 

upheld. p therefore due Process was 
(3) Legislature can require citizens to def 

necessary, Federal Selective Service =l pek assed 
(4) Test oaths are not arbitrary or notorious taile é j> 

the mind of the teacher is not shackled. oF tyranny, for 
(5) Legislature has the right to demand th 

l t 
servants be law-abiding and not join mie 
throw U. S. government. 


(6) Ey Attorney General or other authorized public agency of the 
Pioni hile the standards s to what constitutes a Communist 

: versive group and no on - ! 
against the government. P e has the right to conspire 


Case III 


" a — U. S. Supreme Court said it is constitutional for a 
for b gy Me reimburse parents of parochial-school students 
Of Dus transportation to their schools where such reimburse- 
helt was made to parents of public-school children. In 1948 
eee B Sap reme Court invalidated the Illinois “released-time 
propran of religious instruction on the ground that use of the 
a hoe classrooms to give the instruction and the use ° 
s ‘ tate’s compulsory public-school attendance program în 
ystem to aid religious groups to spread their faith is a violation 

of the 1st and 14th Amendments, 


(b) ae City permits its public schools to release studen’s he 
= 3 week during the school day so that they may ans id 
- grounds and go to religious centers for instru a aren” 
observance by a duly constituted religious body. aaa Fo 
a consent is needed. Those not released stay in the as to 
The religious organizations make weekly attendance ee 4- 
the school but no teacher or principal can comment 0° * 
ance or non-attendance, 


curity, 


chers and other civil 
ups that plan to over. 
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es separation of church and state. 
The school becomes & crutch for the church. 


public-school teachers police the program. 
(3) {| classroom action halts while this occurs. 
(4) : ch and state are combined since the state manipulates its 
(5) = to help religious sects get pupils—coercion. 
(6) This practice tends to be derogatory of unbelievers. 
(7) One should worship because one wants to, not because of a law 
setting a certain time. 
If a nation ceases to be free for the irreligious, it will cease to 
be free for different religions. 


(2) 


(8) 


Pro: | 

(1) Unlike the Illinois law the teaching is done outside the public 
school. 

(2) One is not forced to go. 

(3) The law is not against the First Amendment, There is freedom 
of choice. 

(4) The First Amendment does not mean that the state has to go 
against religion. The state is just cooperating with religion. If 
we did not, then the state would be helping those who do not 
believe as against those who do believe in religion. 


Case IV 


(a) A 1952 Gwinn Amendment to the New Jersey Constitution re- 
uires tenants to sign an oath that they and members of their 
amilies are not members of any of 200 organizations listed by 

the U. S. Attorney General as subversive. This applies to hous- 
ing receiving public funds, The local housing authority 1s to 
enforce the law. 


(b) Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Kutcher live in the Seth Boydan disabled 
a federally ai i roject. Mr. Lawrence, 4 
ederally aided housing proj l Mr 
Y her in New Jersey, an : 
orld War II veteran and a teacher 1n either is a member 
Kutcher refused to sign the oath althoug ed a New Jersey 
_ Of any listed organization. Mr. Lawrenc. e onii Authority 
Teacher Loyalty Oath but refuses tO A a and civil liberty.” 
Oath because “it infringes On ™Y PS ld War II veteran, 
Mr. Kutcher’s son James, a leg! oss of the Socialist Work- 
lives with his father. jenn “ yernment list. (jones — 
ets Party which is on the, der the federal loyalty 
as a ee Administration 05 : oy the U. S. Circuit Court 


program was reversed Oct? i at his dismissal cannot be based 


of Appeals on the grounds i 67 
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Hu Powrs to, 


solely on his Socialist Workers Party affiliation. ; Obey 1954) 
fact of membership in an organization listed į te, the 
General as subversive is not grounds for dis me) the Attor 
suspended, pending determination of his ssal k 
the Veteran Affairs Director.) 


c) No decision in this case as of this date, D 
m 1952 Gwinn Amendment? > JOu approve Of the 


Case V 


(a) New York State passed a law seeking to elj 
influence in Russian Orthodox churches 
Under the law, the Rev. Benjamin Fedchenkoff At a State, 
the church in North America by appointment DE tha ishop of 
of Moscow, was removed from his pulpit at St atriarch 
Cathedral, - Nicholas 


Minate : 
chartered in He Unis 


Con: 
(1) The law involves control of religion. 


(2) The law violates the 1st and 14th Amendments 
freedom of religion in this country. » BU eee 


(3) State laws cannot invalidate actio 
permits, 

(4) State law was trying to take control of the N. Y. State church 
away from the central governing body. 


(5) There is no specific charge of subversion or hostile action by 
any ecclesiastic, There is just a transfer by statute of control 
over churches, 

(6) This law violates the principle of separation of church and state. 

(7) The church is not just a piece of real estate. 


Pro: 


(1) New York State does not have to yield to the authority a 
ecg and unfriendly state masquerading as a spiritual 10s 

on. 

(2) The Russian government exercised control over the ot 
church authorities, and so the State legislature is 168° rom 
Justified in enacting a law to free the American group 
infiltration of such atheistic or subversive influences. vjola- 

(3) The dangers of political use of church pulpits and thus 4 
ton of a religious trust must not be minimized. 

(4) The legislature has the power to punish subversion. 


; Wat. 
(5) There is clear and present danger in the world—the Cold 


h Schoo 


FLORENCE RAAB New Utrecht Hig 
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ISH IAL STUDIES 
Arial i INATING SECRETA CUAGES 
gri coon FOREIGN for some time real- 
| of Commerce — ith bread-and-butter 
ja pigh SHO? coordinating = ewriting. In 1950 our 
i necessity -stenography an TES t 15%. In 1953 it 
pe ag like Span’? ol population was r E to increase. 
aie speaking scho indication of continuing toO h-speak- 
and show” ‘elt the need to offer these Spanish-sp dil 
ars ago we fe ld adapt themselves readily, 


courses tO which they cou iele Mnafidhs as spoken. 
ng Se hose cases Where very 1 usht sotme 
5 cially, in ee from Puerto Rico where they are taug 
Most of them 


i chers 
ch, but it is a foreign language to — itd = — a 
En : g Fnglish as a foreign language. [her n 3 Ss oni 
taglish learned is quite small, and fundamentally 
psim rather than one of speaking the language. 


SELECTING STUDENTS. Needless to say, not all of ap 
students are suited to the study of Spanish stenography; so w 
have the problem of finding those who are capable enough. — 
over, not all of them want to study stenography. We are — 
then with the situation of finding the students who want to study 
shorthand, but who do not know enough English to hold a job. 
This is a crucial point with us. These students could not do 
acceptable work in English shorthand because of their language 
hk oe but ate able to do so in Spanish, not age At any 
g of ability to get the shorthand in English. You a ow 
tion than on of a language is to the proper transcrip- 
and notes, 
consi ler T we have dictated letters in Spanish to a an 
eir $ ed for these classes, We have talked with t y weg 
letters peech by &fammatical standards, noting spe we L 
terto na reviewing their school records — ad ; 
Work _ 0. I£ their records show that they have wan : y Boo 
rags 8!ve them a chance to take —— me i : phy. x 
in © not come with I.Q. ratings. J ave gd 8 
dr s LQ. tests, but our experience with them is to 
i any conclusions as to their validity. 


LABO ioned th have th 
R MARKET. I have mentioned that we have the need 
0 give — an al subjects which they can learn; we also have 
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to select those capable enough who want them; 

lows that if there is no demand for these trained but ; k 
all wasting our time. In a study made in 1944 Students, = fol. 
Miranda, there were found to be 700 firms in y Mrs, Be are 
dealing with Latin America. At the 700th firm na York ita 
ing. In New York City—one of the largest a Stopped ran, 
in the world—there definitely is a demand for 3 of commen. 
stenographers and office workers! Panish-Ep olish 


ber, 1 9 54 


CONTENT. The course we offer is classi 
one. Four terms of Spanish stenography pey ey 2 commercial 
writing make a three-year major group. The first r terms of type. 
ing is in a regular class, and it is interesting to A tin of typewrit 
dents’ English improves with the daily typin O : that the stu- 
course, the longer pupils are in this country = English. Of 
need arises for them to be able to express themsel the more the 
the greater their facility with the language. T — in English, 

In Spanish Stenography 3, the bepinade, Fae elps. 
naa ay having simple English dictation — rän ond year, 
a week, and they transcribe it. In Spanish Stenc ve- 
: ami and transcribe it ka Spanish, nae we ened go 
Spanish the English notes. They are also given dictation in 
(ae F translate into English—which they find much more 
pp i superintendent’s test is given in Spanish Stenograph 
ake the pla £ th P enograpny 
More wk ch P ce of the Regents examination. 

T igen lite unm which occur in straight Spanish transcrip- 
language! The | $ yes; spelling errors in an almost phonetic 
fašėd a tame c' and “s” and “z” are commonly con- 
urldapalt a atin-American pronunciation. They use the “s” 
In for all three, Less commonly the “Il” and “y” are conta 
error is a sin al ayer” and “halla” for “haya.” A third coma 
speech since i 4 for a plural and vice versa; this harks back to 
Rican Spanish y topping of the final “s” is widespread in Puerto 
troublesome, »aS gracia’ for “gracias.” Also, accent marks ate 


FUTURE 
ia local Sie PUPILS. Graduating Spanish srenogtP 5 
or have been placed by us in such comp ov fof 


Ousehold Fj 
i inance, which wants Spanish-speaking P 


ersonne 


(10 n i 
gece? perropolitan such as Nationa 


span hand; insurance companies 
cet typing, and shorthand; , 
Fist work, TYE Life and Prudential where they are useful 
| City Bank, which has 


nish-speaking foreign countries; 


Life—all published in Span- 
. is published for Spanish-speaking countries; 
M i as the Grace Line; the Office of the 


Puerto Rico, many and vatied export and import 
Govern” as those selling merchandise to Latin America, 
mington Rand Typewriter Co., Butler American Paper 
and at least 700 other firms. 

interested to know that o 


f Spanish shorthand, 40% 


"focal Om ecto Rico and Spa 
aches 1 Ponde Digest, Time, 


such as Re 
Company, 

You may be 
he first year O 
United States, 20% 
10% prefer to work 


f our students finishing 
intend to work in the 


want to work here and then in Puerto Rico, 
‘1 Puerto Rico, and 20% do not know. At 
he end of the second year, 32% intend to remain here, 277% 
‘tend to work here for a while and then go back, 27% intend 
poing back, and 14% do not know. A deduction may be made 
that it would seem that as they get older, more of our students 
wish to return—5417o as against 40%. Being bi-lingual in Puerto 
yy definite advantage economically and since living is some- 
ee ane there and living conditions better than those they 
tote = prospect of returning to their place of birth 1s 
their isla ae Add to this the great love Puerto Ricans have for 
say, “Wh. —I have yet to find one who does not beam when I 
trend The : ovely island!’—and you can well understand this 
amie have of parents, I think, come here for a temporary 
Cation f wan get work—and secondarily to secure an edu- 

or their children that will put them on a higher economic 


an 
Pane when they return home. 


I 
kat HAPPY—, When asked whether they were happy they 
ron Taquigrafia Gregg, pupils gave such responses as these: 


toy contenta de saber la Taquigraria Gregg porque es un 
gusta.” (I am happy to 


“dio de 
ganarme la vida y porque me 
ny Spanish Stenography E it is a means of making a liv- 
> and because I like it. . 
Stoy anaes ad la aquigrafia Gregg puge p odré 
ar mi novio en su ofcin4 Je accounting.” (—because I will 
71 
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be able to help my sweetheart [a graduate of the ni » 1954 
i 


Puerto Rico} in his accounting office.) versity a 
“Estoy contenta de saber la Taquigrafia Gregg 
necesaria y porque es muy bonita.” (—because Porque eş 


and because it is very pretty.) it Is very Necessary 
I have found teaching these students a challenge ang | 
and I unreservedly recommend that you try teachin a pleasure 
in another language, if the need warrants it. Your your Subject 
be a feeling of worth-while accomplishment. feward will 


GRETCHEN H. KOLLNER High School of Co 
Mmerce 


GRAPHIC ARTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Dean M. Schweickhard, a pioneer in industri 
twenty-five years ago wrote the following: The general naa 
ing philosophy of education for the human race, neverba A 
been built constantly upon two factors. The first of these has fer 
the determination of the fundamental elements constitutin : 
general education. In other words, it has always been mecah 
for those formulating a program of education to determine what 
elements in the experience of past generations have been found 
to be most generally useful and essential. In the second place, 
there has always followed the question as to how these funda- 

-mental elements shall be learned to greatest advantage.’* 

This is the premise upon which industrial arts education has 

been planned, developed, and expounded. Industrial arts has come 
a long way since 1929. Since it has grown to maturity, it is com 
Er an integral part of general education. : 

f Arthur S. Somers Junior High School the blueprint for r 
phase of a child’s education begins with the stait O gu a 
counsellors. They go to neighboring 6B schools, talk with d 
-n and administrators, check the students’ permanent m 
Ta ; and program them according to their abilities. These $ ; 
ents visit us before the term opens. We hold ope? oh new 
evening in June for their parents and in September © h 
student receiv 1 i " mi - klet as 

es an 81/4 x 11” mimeographed boo 


a 


| ess. 
* Industrial Arts Education by Dean M. Schweickhar d; Manual +" ‘ 
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$ 


‘ous departm : sary 
3 e various . rm tion neces 
yP”! explains i = and all the ™ aja h his new 
í ore on societies, ay he o act wit : 
got. the th the new schoot. 
he dub he stv eae hat is tO h an dministrative 
quit teachers © faculty body 2! ; B 

0 at have a 18°. ‘al arts department. y 


iched courses of study, 
mplishment, by emi d by the part we play 


school. There 


bf ae Council affairs, WE rn of our 
-Teaches ryday patte he life ad 


um in the every, n of 
ninpa nt that we make a realistic contribution to 
; ou 


sment education of our boys and girls. 


the graphic arts shop, which we 
Aerei rH Ee comes in eager to put his 
unds to work. He soon learns how printing 1s closely mei to 
il the other subjects in the school curriculum. He begins to = 
how papyrus, paper, and finally type began to bring culture = 
ivlized world that was slowly going back to barbarism. *1¢ 
learns how the printing press shaped the freedom of America, 
how industries thrive and businesses expand because of advertis- 
ng. All the while he is setting type, spacing out lines, locking up 
for the press, and printing on a hand press or the power machine. 
He is doing extracurricular work, making a cuneiform tablet out 
: cay, or tracing the development of letters of the alphabet and 
pesenting them in the form of charts. He learns how the en- 
Sy art began by making wood and linoleum engravings. He 
= about Ts'ai Lun and paper, Gutenberg and type; he learns 
ley ar sticks, printing presses, rollers, and inks = 
and finn hand, how the art spread throughout Europe, noe : 
greatn ally America where Benjamin Franklin 1s symbolic o a 
Cor S$ in printing achievement. The student finds P 
‘lating his work with other departments of the mathe 
att, mathematics, science, language, and social seudies OY. e 
hoe he does as an individual, or in group projects. rt sae 
me hand-made paper or a drypoint etching. Sometimes = 
ie both—a drypoint etching on hand-made Pen das P ie 
: keepsake to be framed and given to Mother or #74 


¢ learns how the copyists and scribes worked, and how book- 
73 
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receded the invention of printing, He Hii » 1954 
bound book either of blank pages or of stories or po + ; 
the English class, with illustration planned in the art clans tom 
observes the methods used in the three major printing broca 
He sees films and understands how commercial work jg ann esses, 
takes notes and brings in reports. The daily newspaper . He 
magazine, and the book have an interest for him beyond thats 
merely reading the printed page. He understands why Printin of 
one of America’s great industries. He tries his hand at silk so; i 
and is delighted at the results he achieves. The fascination of 
all these areas comes to one great climax when he takes an Fra 
part in a great celebration, the observance of International Print. 
ing Education Week. He marches side by side with industry, and 
helps celebrate this great event. He invites his mother and dad 
to school to see what he has done in the shop. He invites his 
subject teachers and explains the equipment, the work, and the 
various areas of the shop. He is proud of his accomplishment. 

Throughout the term the graphic arts shop, by his seeing, 
learning, and doing, has taught him how the culture of the world 
began. He has developed his mind, and used his hands. This 
training has helped promote an appreciation for his other school 


binding P 


subjects, and a moral and scholastic growth has been established _ 


to keep pace with the physical progress of the boy. At times we 
have a class of girls. They follow practically the same program. 
When the course has been finished, many have asked to repeat 
the work for further training. ae 


GUIDANCE. Along with the talks on consumer education, 
as a part of the shop guidance program, we discuss oppad 
in industry, explain the various types of positions, and the q ir 
fications for each job. For those interested in furthering 7 
graphic arts education we recommend the New York Schoo i 
Printing. Here a thorough training for vocational work aP | 
ro preparation is offered to supplement the junior high 
oundation. 

The administrative staff of our school gives non-lang te 
E pa a choice of shops in the ninth year. A good pene" 

students select the graphic arts shop. 

At the beginning of fans term = receive a profile ci 
4 


of 








7 pHIC ae file sheet are listed th 

On this pro e listed the studen 
gh dž pmeric grade, and special comments, We ea 
pnd information on the students’ capabilities, deficiencie 
hrst: acteristics. By this method we get to know all the stüdek 
"4 a? they come to us, rather than find out for ourselves 
te wo, three, or more weeks. 
4 


ISHED SUBJECT. In our school not onl 

BT aches and administrators “sold” on Splits win re 
7 ‘ommunity too has come to recognize it as an established 
bject in general education. 
F good part of the success of our work is due to the excellent 
agin which the five shops of our industrial atts department co- 
erate. We have a luncheon meeting once a week and discuss 
ur common problems. We usually invite the Principal to break 
bead with us. At these meetings we strive to make our work 
meaningful and pleasant, and to assist whenever possible in those 
functions that will help make our school a better place to live in. 

This is part of the philosophy of industrial arts in general 
education. The experience of past generations has given us an 
werd to conduct activities for the present as a preparation 
or the future. 


Jonn M. FONTANA ` J.H.S. 252, Brooklyn 


ABSENCE COMPENSATION WOES 


= in ntly we hear complaints to the effect that our 
“used h Te ails to provide proper compensation for absences 
tacher n a or serious illness in the immediate family of a 

cil in act, while I was a member of the Teachers Welfare 
lployeeg Cur school, the question arose as to whether or m 
ese Ptoble, Private industry were better treated with respect to 
ng Our ns. I agreed to investigate the situation. —— , 
Aist p> We were interested in the overall picture in private 
i investi Nt it would have been an overwhelming undertaking 
te pe the practices of representative firms, one by one. 


b a commun; ‘ f agencies with access 
‘tion-wid unicated with a number ot a§ akanti 


© data, it developed that my most comp 75 
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of information was the Bureau of Labor Statics: 

Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. The Bure mwa the 
enough to send me a summary of jeave-with-pay Provision. nd 
tained in the hundreds of collective bargaining agreement n- 
file with the Industrial Relations Bureau of the D S on 
Labor. We are concerned here with those sections of the y 
that deal with compensation for absence caused by death is ary 
ous illness in the immediate family of the employee, Seri- 

It is significant to note that the definition of “imme TE 
ily” is very broad. In all contracts on file it includes wife, hush n 
children, parents, brothers or sisters. Sometimes it includes i 
mother, stepfather, stepbrother, stepsister, stepchild, father-inlar, 
mother-in-law, or any other relative actually living in the house. 
hold of the employee concerned. | 

The provisions for leave with pay in connection with deaths 
in the family appear to be as follows: | 


1. The employee is usually permitted three or four 
days off when a member of the immediate family dies; 
one day off with pay when it is some other relative. 

2. Some arrangements permit a whole week off with 
pay, provided two thirds of the hours are made up. 

3. In some contracts absence due to death in the 
family is counted as part of sick leave, sometimes with 
only half pay given. 


The provisions for leave with pay in connection with serious 
illness in the immediate family of the employee seem to be: 
1, Generally leave with pay for one day is permitted 
when serious illness requires hospitalization of a mem- 
ber of the immediate family. 
2. Some arrangements permit up to a week off for 
serious illness in the family, provided two thirds of the 
hours are made up. 


3. Frequently, leave with pay is permitted when the 


©Partment a e 


COMPENSATION WOES | 


pps DE. How does all this compare with t 
x0 Gu! New York City school teachers in simi 
ited tO lly, no leave with pay is granted for 
geil emily ofa teacher, Thee days oe 
et here death in the immediate family is involved. $a 
pitted H modified to the teacher Olved; the 
pe ement being m rs advantage Where a 
iab} iç injected into the period. — 
veke id seem at first glance that in certain situatio 
a ce of our investigation many Private Concerns are a 
-i p more liberal than our school system with respect to the 
“ leaves under discussion here. This would seem to be true 
lydy in cases of serious illness in the immediate family: 
y number of these arrangements are tied to questionable and. 
pr teachers especially, impractical make-up features. In addition 
ye must note that many of the favorable features are not common 
„en among those firms having contracts on file with the Indus- 
tial Relations Bureau; to say nothing of the overwhelming num- 
ber of firms of whose practices we are unaware. 

It seems to me that if we are to correct any of the inequities 
that may exist in the leave-with-pay arrangements where death 
ot serious illness in the family of the teacher is involved, the 
urangements in private industry should not serve as our guide. 


NATHAN YOUNG Evander Childs High School 


he absences per- 
lar Situations? 


ns within 


l LITERARY MAYHEM 
vty burne once told Edmund Gosse that he was —_ 
erate ” an by mail, “I hope your language was qui e 


osse said p 

P winburne replied. “I merely ! 
him “lectly moderate!” Swinburne replied. ar ih the 
e 


s l 
heade i anguage of the strictest reserve, that 
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employee i ious disease ea "araar: 
in his ho ~ Ta se shouldes "9 toothless baboon, who, first lifted into no form of 
usenold, j} fot his own E. ~arlyle, now spits and splutters from 4 
Here and there we find contract arrangements = > itself, ning and fouling, That is all I a" day Review 
one day off with pay when a very pressing situation prese? —Richard Hanser, The Sarot) 


such as a wedding in the immediate family. 
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to ; es <i. 

wil ot ution oleae visions too desi are realistic 

gbe! : ‘li ? eir possı le activit; » thus lead; 

YOUR SCHOOL CLUBS. By Nellie Zetta Thompson, Ẹ 4 pier n g1) drawn from practices on a i student -i 

Co., Inc, New York, 1953. | . E. P, Dutton dis (P'E estions for New York City “sponsors,” scal 

harassed high school teach x wih Piat City faculty adviser has not known that “oy 

For the harasse igh S Pr teacher, a capsule review of od “ping out of the unique position of the facul e of the Piok 

volume, Student Councns in “chen, should read: “A superb os little te of Toyalties with which e is frequently teeta Sii 15 the 
STD little book compre havi attempted a joint faculty-student conference ‘ mei i 

Or their 


that should be required reading for all teachers.” Here 
succinct statement of a basic ae upon which all pE clear and A meetings: 
racurrj faculty ‘nt one or two points should be made, Many 


| p00% i ractice the stated principles. Aç TM i í | 


STUDENT COUNCILS IN ACTION. By Lester A, ķi 
Franklin R. Zeran, Chartwell House Inc., New York jo endal k 
, 3. 


activities must be predicated if there is to be a growin cular 
student-faculty participation 1n the affairs of the whet development of At this — J are from schools much smaller tha of the practices 
Those teachers uninterested in student activities should | f which ate Of 86 schools cooperating onl t than New York Ci 
idea of faculty participation in the affairs of the school ; note that the high schools. re Brooklyn a Is eo y two are listed from New 
as that of student participation. Indeed, the authors co is about as ney f Yok and those r i = Loy - Some of the schools are much 
student-faculty participation. Naturally, teachers wh nstantly refer to wealthier and almo F Aa pe of a local communi 
s who have never had i ie not to detract from the superior work of th mee 
opportunity to work under any except an authoritarian set ad the This 18 ba t al of the authors, who have 
be expected to grasp very quickly or with enthusiasm the ides of GRE produced a first-rate statement not only of philosophy but of practices, 
participating in planning the life of the sch students: ae; . , 
Sieny lad Ea att ie E ela pee: / This is an While Student Councils in Action emphasizes the philosophy and ma- 
stem from a basic understanding of democratic principles by he Proet dinery of a student program, Your School Clubs purports to be “A 
. the teachers, and most of all the school e l i me y the students, Complete Guide to 500 Activities for Group Leaders and Members.” 
| insitenee Umi the latte mast possess “a mained me e is' a steady | However, Part I is helpful in its statement of the administration of a 
| lished values? Anag the basic concepts of a trosopby and estab- student club program. The writer of the book gives the impression, at 
iacluded set tents ax e “eenn Taber far agit „society are frst, that it is more for a tea hour where suggestions that you might do 
regard for genuine differentials between individuals,” “ Ela ee cab ao Tint aboni aae we pinch solid toning in 
individuals to accept their responsibility for carryin a n denne 7 j, oprem This ie, however, misiénding 5 a Bitte Seale ee a 
processes.” But, I think, a most important one a te ie a IREN She knows enough about what she is writing to state that “full time is 
statement that “a democratic society provides opportuniti ea: divid is | fet a Director of Activities in large schools.” Sudha wer fas, na 
to develop their talents to a maximum degree ge ‘bes His i t | e an The grounili ; 
not turned to selfish, individual ends, or divected to Dor which deny gon a further that the proper agency for the coordination of 
to other individuals the same opportunities and privileges.” That the “ ee s club program is the student council. The author is smart enou 
authors have had experience in working on student nel ‘programs is festive oe educational authorities do not appear © 7 r m 
a from their close touch with the realities of the problem; ¢&» ston,” Sh. program has competent and enthusiastic faculty oe 
om sense that a major problem in developing a democratic program is port (q ri P not state anywhere how to obtain this enthusiastic SUP- 
in z many faculty members and administrators lack a genuine trust either art II , a to this point later.) ‘vities.” These 
schoo! eres or the democratic process.’ (Academic and vocational hig activities aig A Constructive Program of nape aie A con- 
ished “Wh a ul bead Chapter III with, this reviewer hopes, an aston- structive gu 8e from art clubs to career clubs to a the conduct 
o? Me?” reaction.) of a 88estion buried among the discussion of a ling rooms). 


The realism of the authors i ink of 4 NW -to-stud i 

e ors is apparent again when they think At campaign through home rooms X i 6s. 

pee paton program not in the his of self-government but rather x the end of the chapters there are valuable bibliograph 

J, kitdance service designed 10 help pupils become increasingly se | 
. To do this, the school will need consciously to evelop $ Some Extension 


tions Í 
where this type of student growth can flourish. l In nei i 
sion either volume is there a recogniti 


wo of the mis: 
on of the oe teaching 


For schools Of advise 5 «oc tOO mu 
Sena , ts (the authors think “sponsor” implies re . 
toes !) 1n process of revising their meade activity programs, Us ch ingly “a which im p elled many t eachers years ae d in eif work 
us concrete suggestions for setting up the ma * sense e the good they felt they could do an a The eroding ai 
fulfillment and a consequent en ysiasm. 79 
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and there is room for another volume 


ny, i 
have been many the teachers who gave freely of their dling With 
eXtra. 


them. For these were 
icular activities. o. 
— these days, at least, the depreciation of the dollar has oe 
havoc with a group that at one time was reasonably professionally.min et 
It is the belief of this reviewer that extra pay for extra activities is io ed. 
but that this, if it ever comes, will not solve the problem, A G und 
activities are dependent primarily upon the grossly underpaid enrolls 
room teacher, and only a substantial increase in take-home pay jg es 
to help arrest the decline in extracurricular activities. Too man oe 
school teachers are busily engaged in trying to earn a living outside th 
walls of the school to extend voluntarily their time spent within the school 

3. Still (conditioned on community activities and relationships) eens 
schools could do more than is done, because of the composition of the 
student body. A study should be made—again this area is neglected in 
both books—of the types and range of activities of schools with higher 

eneral levels of intelligence as compared with schools which are lower 
What relationship, if any, do such traits as initiative and the assuming of 
responsibility bear to a high vs. a low intelligence level? What factors 
are common to all the high schools having a sound and growing program 
of student activities? 

4. Another neglected area is one of establishing criteria which would 
aid in judging not only the value of an activity but the degree of difficulty 
involved in the growth of experience deliberately created for the student. 

5. An honest study should be made as to the real meed for extra- 
curricular activities, including some of the sports. For example, to what 
extent are the churches and other community agencies now meeting them? 

6. How may worth-while activities be augmented and financed? Is 
the Board of Education going to pay for activities in one school and 
neglect to do so for another? So many variables are involved that it 1s 
almost impossible to distinguish among schools as to the basis for dis- 
tribution of funds to aid in meeting the greatly increased costs of pub- 
lishing a school paper or of paying for coaching of school plays. 


CARLETON MASON 


SPELLING 


English orthography satisfies all the requirements of the canon. 
of reputability under the law of conspicuous waste. It is archaic, 
cumbrous, and ineffective; its acquisition consumes much Um 
and effort; failure to acquire it is easy of detection. 


—Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class 
80 
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functions of a Psychologi 
at a High School gical Consultant 


EMANUEL F. HAMMER* 


en the Parents Association of the Christopher Col 
7, School in the Bronx made it possible for the school a 
Be 3 sychological consultant for one half day a week, it 
gag ed to reflect both the trend that psychology is achieving 
zition for the services it can provide on the high school level 
reco nd the administration of psychological examinations) and, 
er significance, the movement of parents’ groups toward 


eat z 3 
of 8! intimate understanding of the inner needs of school and 


4 more 
P m role as consultant for the guidance department** I have 
become increasingly impressed with the urgent need in the high 
school for psychological services and hence I am presenting my 
impressions as an incentive for other schools to follow the lead 
provided by Columbus High School. 

The need for a psychological consultant has thus far emerged 
as a four-faceted one. 





* Consulting psychologist. | 

‘t As Miss Elsa G. Becker, Administrative Assistant in Charge of 
Guidance, points out, “The functions of each counselor include work with 
individuals, work with groups, and the administrative guidance work. 
The work with individuals assumes such quantitative proportions that i 
spite of considerable decentralization (all home room teachers of the schoo 
ate progressively counseling pupils within the limits of ae are pS : 
skill), an enormous pupil load rests on the counselors for a p i Aa 
More complex educational planning problems, al en p“ 3 
normal” teen-age personality difficulties, as Wet as PIS” . 
t serious a ak difficulties From another point of view, edi 
‘clots’ work with individual pupils is predominantly ee a eee 
ative in its goals, though some of their efforts must or - iier type 
ose in need of correction or remedy. The ney urgency must, 

Work to monopolize the counselors’ time because © its urg 


: e a : rimarily with 
feel, be carefully guarded against. It is in pmi am A seems to be 


latter area of functioning that the clinical P e the benefits of 
helpful, This is not to deny but ee d problems om 

3 inevitable carry-over from training involving ed cases.” 
"te advanced skills to work with less problem-centere 


Most 
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Exposition and Discussion of Technique 


The first duty I was called upon to assume was, fo; re. 
a better term, what might be called a teaching Procedure, in a Pi 
an experienced clinician helps a less experienced one Basta 
learning. The aim is a more dexterous handling of the ¢ otiga] ate 
situation with adolescents, even the healthiest of whom s r; 
disruption during the stormy and turbulent years of the pubert, 


and post-puberty period. 


Advanced training is conducted in a working atmosphere ai 


which the guidance counselors do not simply have handed + 
them a complete menu of psychological nourishment, but = 
encouraged to question things, to think for themselves, and—more 
notably—to get excited about what they are learning. : 
Perhaps the single, most important technique emphasized in 
this training of the counselors is the art of listening. The technique 
of listening at least 90 percent of the time to the student-client 


and restricting one’s own comments to no more than the remain. 


ing 10 percent is perhaps the most notable contribution of Freud 
and later Sullivan and Rogers, to psychotherapeutic techniques. 
Thus the guidance counselor is taught to let the student structure 
his own presenting of problems; in this way the picture avoids 
contamination by the counselor’s preconceptions. Nondirective 
counseling in the tradition of Rogers is emphasized as the begin- 
ning clinician’s most secure orientation; for the most part, a 
deeper and more interpretive approach is reserved for the con- 
sultant’s counseling sessions with the students. 

The counselors are taught the art of employing ambiguously 
neutral and nonleading questions. Rather than saying, “How do 
r along with your friends ?”—thus immediately putting the 
— e be defensive and causing him to retreat behind n 
ha ey be — indicating that there is nothing wrong wit 

gets along with peers—the counselor is taught t° 


inquire with the question couched in the least threatening form | 


alll ra ane mig abou: your friends.” Thus, too, 4 = 
exploratio “P = Fine” or “O.K.” may be traded for a discurs 
tion on hi waich serves as an initial exercise in focusing atte 
peopl S (the student s) interpersonal relations with 0 

p e—the first step of psychotherapy. 


Si i qt 
r imilarly, Tell me something about your parents” 


1S used as 


| 449 ato this area. Students’ Fesponses—such aş « 


a 
ø , memb 


POM ae se} 
| ,jgionships W 


1 glen 


J wi, aach is administered and interprete 


7 be i 


GICAL CONSULTANT 
L 


at 


ning ow?’ —are met in t 
eet co Kn he same neutral manner: 


gl Y? . whatever you think I ought to kno 
M ae have found this appeal to the sude 


han judged, particularly effective S need to be 


ttet. i 
pe rather t with adoles- 


ers of the guidance department ate provided with 
ation that counseling remains at present as much an = 
be ol, Artistic capabilities are partly inherited and partl 

si i hrou gh training and experience. The same is true of 
ist 7 Unless the counselor has some innate talent for 
eling eh people, he will never really be able to be of 
to his student-clients, any more than he can become a 


puch USE ; 
musician or artist unless he has a certain degree of innate 


for those fields. 
it Christopher Columbus High School it was gratifying to 


| gd that guidance counselors did possess such talent. It was their 


utural sensitivity which induced me to shift from my original 


Jol of going over cases with them and merely making referral 
| ommendations to one of providing further supervision with 
taim of shaping their growth as counselors. 


Public Relations 
Another one of the consultant's roles created by the job at 
und involves functioning in the area of public relations. Speeches 
® groups of parents and teachers, as well as individual conferences 
"members of these bodies, are of aid not only to the a 
‘also to the integration of the guidance department por 
times, at first, resistant acceptance by fellow faculty membets. 


The third role : ii ch and the 
T tole is that of diagnostician. _~ naa this role. 


Intervie ` in 
The W are the two main tools 4 by the consultant, 
a 


€ py; | 
t onae ance counselors have been taugi ditional projective 
ty vant’ Subsequent interpretation, "wing test an 
as the house-tree-person pro) h 


mas: 5 € 
Ortes for a series of pictures: 7 


UP st 
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his own attitudes, problems, conflicts, and personali , 
the protagonist). Thus, the counselor's collecting of q] traits 
for the psychologist’ interpretation is an economy mea 2 

u 


plying the latter’s diagnostic services for the school. 


StS in 
ical g to 


a 


Consultation 


The last role—perhaps the most important one—the 
is asked to perform is that of consultant to the counsel 
cases they are carrying. Here the entire guidance staff OIS ON the 
a conference table, in a give-and-take atmosphere io around 
discussion and the formulation of cecbinineidatiene S 1n the 
example of the wide variety of psychodynamics thus - As an 
uncovered behind the same symptom in different kda a 
following cases are presented. The symptom chosen fo “heer the 
ses is the not uncommon one of refusal t eee: 
JANE, a 14-year-old girl, was brought to ae to school. 
guidance department when her moth he attention of the 
complaints of “not feeling well,” nae he: og 
ihe iit ? upsets, headaches, and 
; è nificance di 
counseling sessions it came out es don. cal ea ae 
Jane's mother had given birth t SEVCLAL TEA 
Apperception Test nicis Jane's first sibling. The Thematic 
suggesting jealousy of th © Jane revealed recurrent themes 
the new siblin | _ relationship between the mother and 
out the diffeterc no remained at home. Jane had quickly found 
Hers was a Soon = thi given to a favorite younger child. 
was lat lt = - ere every privilege was given to Baby, who 
and the siete i ong as possible, so that jealousy was fostered 
parents evidentl i om older was spoiled by the fact that the 
the posg y preferred immaturity. After having enjoye 
position of an only child f se dis 
placed by the bab y I ild for so long, Jane feared being 45 
Hence, her l sardas a love object while she was away at schoo- 
to stay home and e to go to school was motivated by a desit 
the situation as nb w ect her own interests, as it were. Viewing 
and helpless in wie that all one had to do was to be yon 
program as a futil of) Sania, Sem Geer her high * ion 
Academic sophisti e way of trying to recapture parental a 
it was in fie ication led away from parental attention bec4 
Opposite direction from babyhood, innocence, 





other by 


0 ICAL COPS ELAN, 


oL a atlas 
rance—the factors that Seemed 


se, 
oss 180? her baby broth 
tI for an y er. Her behav; € wo 
Ot of “Why do I have to go through pres 
h up, when this ignorant brother toce th 
wid by merely being a baby?” Loaded tsa : m 


J fection ar of growing up, she lived in an atmosph y the weight 


df - ret discontent. 
ef seling sessions with Jane, providing an attentiy | 
„jationship with an adal, served to feed and fs. = 4 is 
or for attention and approval. Simultaneous co reduce her 
one of the other counselors worked rte. with the 
d of the mother (resulting from a . 
es 


fring nee ee i 
ading the baby’s birth) for bestowing the lion’s share of h 
tention onto the younger child. As Jane's feelings of trits 
1 measa result of the counseling relationship, she was then i 


ble to tolerate leaving the baby and mother at home alone while 
te went off to school. The counselor's presentation to the mother 


| {some of the stresses induced in Jane by the arrival of the new 
| shing led to first understanding and then sympathy on the 


mother’s part. Thus, she ended up capable of an attentive reaction 
v Jane when she returned from school in the afternoons. In this 
manner, the parallel treatment of mother and daughter simultane- 
wsly reduced Jane’s need for attention while raising the mother's 
apacity to give her this nourishment: a happier balance was 


} ieved. 


ane, a 15-year-old boy, was also referred to the guidance 
om because of excessive truancy. In addition, his nerves 

i as taut as an improperly tuned violin—all discord. sae 

‘viewing and projective testing linked the boy's bent 
mp ‘omatology to a fear of academic failure. Interviews ve 
* Mother soon revealed that she had instilled so am T 
ation in her son that he could not hope a apar? sinili 
iah his own. The following incident may wo had to 
ugale ny parental attitudes undef r all home 4 
tee In the fourth grade, Albert on? me right-han 
5 and praise for p 
he attained 9 


ncerning the single 


hie, Per with a proud 99 standing in the u] 

estowing well-earned reco iti 
S mother looked down her n05 
delivered an energetic ecture © 


“At, ’ 
hing bert 
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- t. After several years of similar experiences, 
Moped —— of playing hooky, because it was ie 
ado if he were considered “delinquent” rather than “stupi Or 
ot ‘evel of ambition had been molded so strongly by his mother 
high standards that he could not bear to become aware of his 
malatie academic limitations. He felt helpless, packed like , 
bird’s egg in the cotton of his mother s ambition for him. Thue 
by not making any effort to succeed, he avoided forming a dis 
appointing self-appraisal of his capacity. His truancy gave him 
an excuse for his failure and allowed him to cling to the magical 
belief that he would be an academic champion ¿f he cared to 
participate in the contest. His withdrawal from the arena, then, 
protected him from suffering defeat there. 

As with the above case of Jane, dual counseling with the 
mother and the student eventuated in a more harmonious inter- 
personal balance. The mother eventually saw her excessive de- 
mands on her son as a feflection of her own feelings connected 
with never having achieved the status of a “career woman.” Her 
high standards for herself were then, in the counseling sessions, 
traced back to her relationship with her own mother and the need 
to prove her worth in her mother’s eyes. Working through these 
conflicts allowed for a softening of her compensatory demands 
for achievement on the part of her son. At the same time, counsel- 
ing with the son alo to free him from the conflicts resulting 
from the view that his feelings of worth-as-an-individual were 
dependent exclusively upon academic success. As the importance 

of school grades shrank into healthier perspective, he was able 
to risk the attainment of only average marks by attending school. 

With TOM, another early-adolescent boy, the refusal to go t° 

school resulted from a fear of the older children. Tom was 28 
especially timid youngster who was acutely afraid of being hit, 
teased, or bullied by the other students. Tom, like other sby boys, 
— to meet this situation by clinging to home and mother: 
he necessity of having contact with other boys—boys who 
times played “rough”—made him shrink from the entire 
Situation, Clinical investigation revealed that when the i 
seven, following the prolonged unemployment of his father a 
i sickness, the family had to move to a slum area. This yr 
plantation from a gentle neighborhood to a more harsh and © 


10 


some- 
schoo 





© gGIiCAL CONSULTANT 


pt ..| environment necessitated TON 
ie (7 fear of “tough” companion mt 
4 Frightened by his feeling of loss of secur 
et resulted fror his eea his father’s bein 
gh! of an extended period. His father, who b 4 and unem. 
joje podiment of strength and with whom ad been for him 


ihe „d now tottered and fallen. The ò © so closely identi. 


fed, nd, in being smashed, drained out hig a a idol was 
eeling of strength 


shed a ‘ ° 
y d it with fear that he too would un dergo the sce 


isd —_ experience tore a dee 
r all P gash in his feelings of 
r help in tending 


„acy and left him with no one to turn to fo 

ng wound. His inner feelings formulated the fear that 

‘che ominipotent father was so vulnerable, what could not h 
> appen 
„weak little Tommy: 
Tom is presently undergoing psychotherapy with the writer and 
tas made some preliminary gains in decreased fearfulness and 
heightened self-esteem. He is beginning to develop and structure a 
healthier way of conceiving adulthood; he is constructing a bridge 
va new status and feelings of adequacy. It is across this bridge 
tat he will be able to leave the valley of his adolescent suffering. 
MIRIAM, a 17-year-old girl, refused to go to school out of 
mher motives. With her it was a desire to punish her parents. 
Every time she played hooky it was like administering a slap 
nthe face to her strait-laced mother. In this manner she attempted 
v revolt from over-strict and over-demanding parental control. 
Ouwardly, Miriam was a mild, passive, and subdued child; but 
* Possibilities of rebellion are inside of the least likely skulls. 
tan simultaneous counseling with both the student and the 
“t was indicated to reduce the parental demands and to in- 


ri daughter’s tolerance of such stress. ; 

et be 4 14-year-old boy, was referred to the guidance ro 
nd cause his teachers reported him constantly walking 
_ 48 if in a daze.” From the initial description of the boy s 


hte it sounded as if Rorschach and intelligence testing a 
sibili to make the differential diagnosis between the ex state 
Maiy S of low I.Q. or a severely disturbed agen r : 
‘nity both mee proportions of a anes to be incorrect. 


D the these diagnostic alternatives pf? hed in the secon 


“a good relationship was establis 4 
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ession with the consultant, Jack felt secure enough to o 
dy the information that he had “sort of a eeu nds 
" wanted to tell me. With a certain degree of blushing and stam he 
x ing he revealed that he was hard of hearing and therefore re 
not hear the teacher’s instructions or requests. He was too bashf 
to admit his deficiency and so appeared to be in a daze me, D 
because he was attempting to guess—in an understandably te i 
fused fashion—what it was that was required in the dassiaom 
setting at the moment. Referral for a hearing aid and psycho. 
therapy aimed at alleviating his timidity about revealing his 
deficiencies to others (especially by the advertisement of this by 
the wearing of a hearing aid) went a long way toward solvin 
his problem. In the counseling sessions he reshaped his attitudes 
towards himself and repaired his shattered self-confidence. ‘Thus 
m 7 enabled to take up his young life again on a more adjusted 
level. 
The case of LEONARD was a more difficult and deeply-seated 
| one, He stayed away from school because he felt the teachers 
were picking on him, had it in for him, and would make a special 
scapegoat of him if he attended classes, Excessive cutting was his 
remedy. The tensions within him were reflected in his doubting 
eyes, taut face, unceasing and jerky chatter, and complete self- 
centeredness, Knowing no other way to establish himself, he tried 


er 


oS ae ES te re 
“~~, ` 


to do it by bravado, belligerence, and a refusal to abide by the 


rules, He soon got the nickname “Rocky.” Clinical investigation 
disclosed that Rocky was misinterpreting the reaction of people 
childhood @ in this case teachers, Behind this was a series of 
7 * traumatizing experiences with a cold, harsh, and often- 
ies es brutal father, who drank excessively and would showet 
atings with a cane across the boy’s head and shoulders at the 
= Provocation. In this manner the father handed over a dowry 
te with Which the son was to start off on life. And 
ib die K as suffered rejection, he will find rejection even where 
hese : — The boy's fear of, and expectation of, mistreat- 
peciat e hands of the father rippled outward to include 4° 
K - ion of parallel treatment at the hands of all people 
hobi yi In addition to his fear of teachers, he had an intense 
‘C reaction to policemen and the boss for whom he wotke 


"i So Rocky built a wall of isolation and tough-guynes* 





| iy the concept 


| probing a critical wound. One had to 


| nwhich he tried to “kill someone,” and 


Le 
NSULTA e hoped—to defend him against 


i fusion 
boy's underlying contu 
ttit On one card he pro- 


: ; way, whereas on 
nr he View? "aid rabbit running away, 
wa “a timid f = 6 ink blots actuall 
the A concept +a Jittle wild cat. Since the ink bl y 


: blot) test th 


gati i e test projects 
re c a aad answers, the eo perd h : TA Here 
peno C8 ings about himself onto iew of himself. 


wn feelings in in Rocky's inner vi 
ese F naire en and lack of adequacy as conveyed 


ssi oan timid rabbit running” is hidden enon 

a ” ; ? 
facade of “a little wild cat.” Un “rome ~~ d antagon. 
sok as a lonely boy who wears his bitterness ith Psycho- 
xH t to conceal his hunger iO) $ r ately as surgery 

‘cd. ai e l 

herapy with yas yomg _— agra the tissue of emotions, 
ildhood experiences lie 


t releasing the pressure 
m his emotional 


here the conflicts and detrimental ch 
buried. Psychotherapy was thus aimed a “wn 
£ his antagonism and discharging the pus if 


wounds, 


‘ a nightmare 
One of the early dreams the patient repons al - s bed.” 


. Ss. 
He continued, “I'm always trying to kill someone W a 
was beating up a guy in this dream. I had him on ‘follows this 
vas kicking him, almost killing him.” He then but I just hit 
nith a degree of insight: “I was afraid of the guy> ore.” Thus, 
m. When I hit him, I wasn’t afraid of him any “timid rabbit” 
“en in his dreams, Rocky hid his feeling of being 3 
neath the cloak of a “little wild cat.” ky became aware of 
ater on in the therapeutic contacts, 7" father on to the 
€ displacement of his hostility iry at up. He commented, 
n Bhboring adolescents whom he e V 
M tire ‘ag up imnocen l ä ) 
d er, phe sem A E coal i per ne with him; a he 
ra fight.” oy play the hoo ' Rock’s tendency 


‘ the ook.’ te § ther 
ee | keep playing t back at his 1a 
i P pestering me, A ja r in order i. get a kid, my father 
es Otage his ee ecause W = to do my homework. 
chosen for this P own and forcing 13 


Was always sitting ME 
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Thus, Rocky hit back at his father where it mattered—j, p; 
father’s ambitions for the boy. his 
At a later point in treatment, Rocky began to work aroung 
an understanding of his defense system. To quote him The 
trouble with me is I’m just a little kid, a little punk trying K a 
-_. , So I guess that’s why I try to make out like p E 

a rock.” i 
The need to negate his underlying feeling of inferiority alş 
- comes out in his dreams. “Half the dreams I have, I'm a ki 
instead of a kid, I’m about thirty years old. I got the same face 
only I'm bigger. My friends are their real ages, and they look 


up to me.” 

The insights the patient has been developing appear to be 
filtering down into, and affecting, his behavior on an emotional 
~~ level. As his feelings of adequacy and worth-whileness have grown 
closer to healthy proportions, because of the acceptance and 
respect afforded him by the therapist, he has shown less need to 


compensate by the use of “big shot” tactics. The permissive 


relationship with the writer is presently beginning to convince - 


Lenny that not all of his future relationships with authority figures 
are doomed to be the sterile, harsh, and- traumatizing ones he 
has experienced in the past with the principal authority figure 
in his life, his father. Hence, he is now more able to evaluate 
teachers in an objective light—as he was surprised to find out: 
“You know, some of them really aren’t such bad Joes, I guess- 
He is beginning to rediscover a world which can be a goo place 
to live in. | 
The problems of DONALD offered a much simp 

by comparison, Lack of interest in the course content was leading 
him to more and more frequent cutting. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale was administered and an I.Q. of 78 resulted. 
The Rorschach picture was also in accord with a borderline 0f 
dull-normal intellectual level. Transfer to a vocational school was 
obtained; there Donald found the subjects more concrete an 
practical and hence more in accord with his interest patie 
At the present time, he is doing passing work and is a consideraby 
happier youngster. 


ler solution, 


ULTIMATE INFLUENCE. Thus, round-table staff conference» 
d a variety 


with the aid of psychological examinations, uncovere 


q | 





oLocical CONSULTANT te 


pst í ses behind differen 
namic cau irerent stud ’ ‘ 
ot p5Y° : mptom, refusal to attend school The saatn: te 
on Sy®P ste - Lhe psychodynamics 
nm” ad to be rooted in sibling rivalry, fear of academic fail 
gee” ver-high parental demands, fear of physical i c failure 
due reatment,” low intellectual endowment hoedl as and 
“oug? q revolt against their over-strict i T SRRI 
ats an control, projection of 
" lity onto teachers, and other such crippling conflicts. 
tinconscious conflicts were found to be the eggs from which 
acy sym toms sometimes are hatched. In the darkness of the 
conscious lie a w me pe mae These turbulent feelings 
lurk beneath the calmer sur ace o the personality. To understand 
„hat makes adolescents tick—and, in ticking, become truant— 
ve have no alternative but to descend to the unconscious layers 
in Clinic 
fectively free troubled youngsters from their role as puppets of 
heir childhood-dictated destiny and help them establish their 
dignity as human beings.* | 
In conclusion, the writer would like to caution that the use of 
1 psychological consultant for the four-fold functions of didactic 
presentation, public relations, diagnosis, consultation and thera 
mr ? ; -tapy 
s certainly not a panacea for the many and varied emotional 
problems in a high school setting. The student needs are too many 
0 be met by such limited services. However, by spreading his 
influence through the guidance department to the other teachers, 
on psychologically-oriented attitudes ripple outward. These 
ki frequently do not stop at the walls of the high school but 
send beyond to lap at and eventually seep into and refresh 
ntal attitudes, thus exerting an influence on the community 
at large Th A . i 
ion of e effect, we hope, will not be restricted to the dimen- 
More e = present. The future may be touched too, in that a 
them i ightened handling of the adolescents today will enable 
10 turn, to handle their own children with increasing free- 


Om fr 
om the disruptive emotions which occasionally flood parent- 


il ' 


Shir] 
n een. Booth, the grand lady of the stage, described her experiences 
i Sa Mental come ot of Tittle bubbles in the head-like, and 





al investigation. It is only by so doing that we can most: 
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pASES OF READING DISABILITY 


cA 
mS „me that a parent brings a child to 
pel a! pa the school, with the complaint dat te ai 
fel 4 to read. A medical examination is usually suggested 
ig SOAP tL such cases. You are faced with the problem of 
‘ pearly the nature of the disability and possibly prescribing 


in : 
an measures for it. 


ERISTICS. What will this child be like? First of 
(HARA ore likely to be a boy than a girl. In reading, as in many 


Physical Bases of Reading Disability» 


LAWRENCE H. FEIGENBAUM 
Eastern District High School 





Reading disability—a condition which until recently intereste 4 
educators alone—is coming to be of growing concern to physi 
cians as well. Some medical schools (N.Y.U.-Bellevue, for =< 


ample) now offer courses in reading problems as part of their 


curriculum; this increased interest is likely to be even more wi 
| spread in the future. = i = - ne of living, the male is truly the weaker sex. Secondly, 
k The aim of this discussion is to summarize briefly the nature he that his is basically a reading problem may not be as 
of reading problems in children as the physician may encounter he vat as in this hypothetical example. Retarded readers are 
them. Particular attention will be focused on the physical bases Te mist akenly thought to be feeble-minded, and this child may 
0 


q> 


e to your attention as an ostensibly dull individual. 
The child who is a reading problem is likely to manifest other 
emotional symptoms. Regardless of the cause of his reading dis- 
tional difficulties often result after the child ( 


of reading disability, the area in which physicians can exercise 
the most strategic influence. 

It is, by the way, somewhat anomalous but true that children 
in general are reading better than they ever have, and more adult 
reading—as measured by book sales, library circulation, and — 
magazine publication—is being done; but, at the same time, the 
number of individual reading problems seems to be on the increase. 
Many studies made in various sections of the country by different 
agencies clearly show general advancement in the reading ability 
of school children. Yet Professor Paul Witty, an outstanding 
authority in the field, has remarked that the incidence of dyslexia, 
as reading difficulties are collectively called, is a growing problem 
in our society. That is a little like saying—to take an analogy from 
your own specialty—that people are living longer, but more 0 
them are dying of cancer. 


Vi =, 
e ~> S 
« 


lity, secondary emo | 
= with edie failure and frustrations 1n school m in 
1 society which places a premium on verbal activity, Me k 
reading. When he realizes he is different, that he cannot @ _- e 
vhat his fellows easily accomplish, the retarded reader an 2 
anti-social aggressive behavior, or show apathy—a na 
withdrawal from a social situation which he cannot ta 


fully. j ous 
Occasionally, reading difficulties are associated ae ae 
manifestations such as head and hand -i —— 
limes there is a speech impediment as We" ing problem 
_ The child ont prandEest what we broadly e " oe pent 
ü various ways. He may have difficulty 10 pr t tw 
‘ymbols; for example, he may be unable * 
"and “b,” or “m” and “n,” to ta 
‘ome characters. Or the child may Ad wel sound 
‘und with a particular symbol; en 
“Specially perplexing. Some individuals a 
ik. distinctions; they fail agen > they are 





BEGINNING IN CHILDHOOD. This is where you pediatricians 
fit into the picture: every reading problem, whatever its peculiar 
manifestation or cause, has its beginning in early childhood. ¥0¥ 
are in a position to recognize and help resolve the difficulty ê 
the very outset. 

Recent research has found that reading proble 
causation. Causative factors may be found in t 


ms have multiple 
he child’s home 


environment, in his school experience, or in some organic eet" © “ten,” “den.” or “then, th 
A ’ : iq is the 
* Fron : Jes Hos ital, “aming to read the difference either pan of dystexit emory 
rom an address before the Pediatrics Division, Maimonides P . “Nother—perhaps the most freque". ed upon peas 
itilie to ap Reading is bas 17 


Brooklyn. i 
lity to recognize words. 


16 —— 
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5 , 4) a 7 


of the appearance of certain words after a number of 


i tt ex j 
to them. Now some children may see the word “doo” posures 
read it correctly many of those times, and es, 


and perhaps even 

fail to recognize it on the fifty-first encounter. One might sa 

such children have faulty visual perception or a post a 

memory, if we only knew what that meant. aul 
Linked to this is the phenomenon of reversals, or readin ba 


wards. The child with reversal symptoms may read “fele B: 


“left,” or “pot” for “top.” Reversals are similar to the cho- 


efin te 


logical symptom called mirror writing, and may resemb| 
their extreme form, a kind of aphasia. 
Again, a child may be able to read words, but may read word 


for word—never joining the words together in meaningful phrase’ 
He may have a limited vocabulary, and be able to read words, but 
not understand their meaning. He may read too slowly to func. 


tion successfully, and in reading, speed is directly related to com. 
prehension—the more slowly he reads, the less meaning ‘he gets 
from the printed material. He may have too many eye fixations per 
line, or have the habit of regression—going back over material 
already read. fen 
Finally, a child may read well in some respects but not in 
others. He may read fluently, but miss significant details. If a 


story says the horse wore a red blanket, he may understand it to” 


say a blue blanket. He may be unable to draw inferences from 
what he reads, and in effect miss the point of his reading. 

In one or several of these ways, then, a child may be deficient 
and incur a reading disability. Unless remediation is undertaken, 
the reading retardation becomes progressively worse in many 


re and may have harmful secondary effects in terms of mental 
ealth. 


ORGANIC DEFECTS. Of the many factors which could result 1 
a reading difficulty, let us examine those organic defects which are 
often present. 

A child who has not been able to learn to read may, fir 
all, suffer from poor vision. This physical disability may re 
always be detected readily, There are some children, for ex2™P : 
whose eyes do not focus properly, and as a result they see dou 7 
But the brain compensates for this double vision by blocking j 
18 
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4p BASES OF READING DISABILITY _ 
JC 


pt “a f one of the eyes. The child therefore has, in effect 
pn i 

he , . ; 
p00 Tell with either eye. His eye span, since it operates as in 
pe $°- Jar vision, 1S limited and he is a slow reader, His lack of 
pond a involves a loss in comprehension, and he becomes a 


A fing problem, 

A child a As discriminations necessary to learn to read. A 
e a mixed eye-hand dominance, which is often the 
p the reversal phenomenon. Reading is done from left to 
w and if the child is confused about these directions, he may 
ight S n to read normally. It should be noted here that left- 
-i pr val is not necessarily significant, but that mixed or con- 
red dominance may be the root of the difficulty. . 

A child may have some brain injury or cerebral dysfunction 
uhich makes it difficult for him to learn to read. In many cases, 
ficient repetition and individualized instruction prove successful. 
t merely takes longer and more intensive teaching to achieve 
results. However, if the child does not receive special are at 
he outset, he may then become so seriously retarded that remedia- 


ton is most difficult. 


gild may have 


ROLE. OF PEDIATRICIAN. At school, the child r A; 
reading problem will be receiving help in the techniques =i a by 
ng improvement. But pediatricians can be of great n — 
recognizing, diagnosing, and remedying of referring no = 
children who manifest reading problems, particularly t 


able to physical causes. 
——_————__ 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY _ 
n 
It (the communal food supply distribution A ae aa t 
necessitated the use of what a modern re oie 
“<ceedingly complicated set of compoun il English 
—Edmund Andrews, 4 History of Scienti 
Contributed by Samuel Miletzn 


vision, although when he is tested on the Snellen chart ` 


ave a hearing loss, and therefore be unable to . 
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The Attendance Officer—A School ah 
JEROME GREENBLATT* lce 


The modern attendance officer is the newest Professional ; 
the oldest pupil personnel service. It was quite a few as. i 
in 1856 to be exact, when the daily percentage of atten aee ago, 
a regrettable 34.7%, and the Superintendent of Schools was an 
concerned. Since then, with progress in the enforcement of a 
compulsory education laws, and with the establishment of rt 
Bureau of Attendance, the percentage of attendance continued e 
rise until today many schools are in the 90’s and the Board : 
Education has a super-specialized attendance service givin 0 
tensive attention to the fewer and fewer absentees and the A = 
and more serious problems they represent. é 


“HOOKY CHASERS” OUTMODED. The attendance officer 
today has become another specially trained specialist, along with 
the guidance teacher, school psychologist, and others. His specialty 
might more properly be called “guidance teacher in the field,” for 
he provides guidance for children who are irregular school atten- 
dants, or who are even absent most of the time. To these children 
and their parents the attendance officer often represents the person 
who managed to get them on the relief rolls, or got them an 
extra pair of shoes, or referred them to a social agency for neces- 
sary immediate help. He very often represents a feeling of order 
and direction in an otherwise disordered and misdirected problem 

situation. Sometimes the attendance officer is considered only as a 

hooky chaser.” Not enough note is taken of the investigations 
he has completed for situations classified as “temporary poverty, 

illness in family,” and the like. 

_ We are rather fully aware of factors in the classroom contribu- 
ting to maladjustment. These might include such matters as poo! 
class placement, problems of curriculum, difficulty in getting along 
pa the teacher or other children, or retardation in studies. Th¢ 
actors outside the school, however, often influence the child's 
behavior to a marked degree. These are factors in the home a. ‘ 
community, factors which the attendance officer is especially pt 
pated to interpret to the school. Since a child’s behavior is £417 
* 16th Attendance District. 
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ENDANGS Unriuc£ 


A 
ff ‘ned by the age of six. befo; 
min » befote . 
dete ese extracurricular factors observed ko children enter 
p00 os be most crucial in determinin e attendance 


plem, and then in deciding what should besne jm 
or? It. 


JONS OF THE TRUANT,. T 
pb a ices first observations will mabe. a home the 
tendan of physical neglect. He notices food ubtedly be of any 
D Ee absence of fresh paint on the tome i 

a paint dirty and peeling, plaster cracked and eee 
a what obviously are rat holes, or smell the h pae 
ant dor of a congested cell P R, daik 
y cold, damp—© gested cellar home. He can note 
he abundance of clothing, hanging profusely in every possible 
hce, indicating extreme overcrowding, or he can note the com- - 
rative barrenness of the home, with very little furniture and 
sufficient clothing. 

He may note the cotton batting coming out of the grimy, much 
sed and abused furniture. The home may be poorly lighted, or 
even have almost no outside light at all seeping down the clut- 
red airshafts to rear ground-floor apartments. The stairways 
may be creaking and treacherous, with large pieces of treads miss- 
ing, or with bits of garbage dropped on the way to the street. 
The hall lighting may be poor or entirely lacking. The mailboxes 
may stare out blank and broken, indicating the desperation of 
people who broke them open to steal their pittance. The names 
on the mailboxes probably were obliterated long ago by innumera- 
ble changes of tenants and roomers, of by anyone anxious e os 
‘eal his exact whereabouts, or simply by children glad to aetace 

em simply because they are there. — e 
i But the child coming A school in a starched ee _ 
ity one, may be neglected in other social areas. 


with 
eral roo subtenants 1N the house, 
mers in the home, of kitchen. Strange Per A 


ur or five on . mmon 
ay be in dane he dhe house with no 4 parent bus! 
ere. There may be other children of a ; 
‘4 the apartment, giving false ages, woe bottles may be 
in vols when questioned. Wine, bees, OF whis / 

be pa ence, There may be no father in the os The family may 
ĉt men with no clear lines of responsibility 2) 
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be on relief, or unable to — relief because of inabili -E 
l support. 

— ty os as twelve or thirteen children ; 
home, mostly of school or pre-school age. The youngest child 
may be running about the dirty floors with little or no clothin n 
The home may be too congested, with more than 1.5 inhabitant 
per room (the national standard for overcrowding). The Pa 
served may be poor, uninviting, unvaried, lacking in nourishmen 
Clothing may be tattered, too large, too small, or too dirty, Shoes 
may be bedraggled, coming apart, needing soles, Clothing May not 
be adequate to the weather, too warm for summer, too cold fot 
winter, or inadequate for rain or snow. | 


I 954) 
Prove 


EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES. There may also be emotional 
neglect and disorganization. The home may be dominated by a 
senile individual or by a chronic invalid or hypochondrial adult. 
An idiot child may be draining the emotional resources of the 
home. The parents may be very rigid in their standards, typically 
demanding middle-class standards from their children while con- 
tinuing to live in a lower-class neighborhood. The parents may be 
lax, maintaining no standards, permitting their children indis- 
criminate free play, tolerating the congregation of truants in the 


home during school hours. The child may be pampered, permitted » 


his own way entirely, having his parents abjectly at his service. The 
child may be secretive, maintaining close peer relationships, com- 
ing home late at night with no visible means of obtaining lunch 
Or supper, and no known place to stay. The child may be easily 
influenced, resorting to delinquencies and other indiscretions 1n 
order to gain attention. The child may be emotionally disturbed 
and erratic in behavior, perhaps maintaining a reign of terror 1n 
the home, though very mild and reserved in school. The family 
may have a history of mental disorder, or one of the parents may 
be actively psychotic or neurotic. The relationship among the s! 
lings may be full of hostility and tension. 


INTELLECTUAL FACTORS. We may also find evidence A 
intellectual neglect, There may be tabloid newspapets, re S 
tional magazines or unsavory comic books in the home, of pf nd 
nO printed matter of any kind, There may be no radio oF ' 
22 





.. the home, or they may be in the h 
yis! stances that a problem child once reported ; a such 
dC care for television—I’m ney O the writer, 


erh ae 
«j don simay Pe poorly educated or Ome to see jt Others in 


illiterate. 
not have become part of the motes of moo he m 
’ a 


„a mâ 
tion 1 areness Of education as 
O aw n > 
a Patt of the social pattern. 


here 1S . 7 
rere may be a language handicap with no English spoken in 


he home. 


NEG ATIVE AND POSITIVE. These ar 
hat every day come to the attention of the attendance officer that 
he school may be partially or even entirely unaware of. Th 
represent negative factors, problem-producing factors, which the 
tendance Officer is able to report and interpret to the school 
nd through which knowledge the : 
more complete awareness of some of the extra-curricular influences 
serving to stimulate or inhibit the starched, white-shirted child 
sitting unobtrusively in the classroom. 
The attendance officer frequently has occasion to report favor- 
able observations from the home to the school, observations which 
an be as significant in providing insight into a child’s behavior. 
However, children with problems generally reflect negative fac- 
‘ors in their homes and communities, and frequently a normal- 


‘Ppearing Surface calm may overlie areas of severe emotional 
ptivation. 


wyr “wy MBER. The attendance officer of course works B 
pupil. € school team, which includes many others among the 

n J oe services. He seeks the advice, consults with, ed 
Other bs, and 1s an integral part of the service which includes the 
"td ate alist, namely the deans, counselors, attendance re 
ache “TS, staff of the Bureau of Child Guidance, nurses, = 
€ Speci swever, what we have attempted here 1s to un e i 
this Province of the attendance officer, the area uniquely 


. chool 
i terme PECIA] responsibility in reflecting the home to an a 
elec, iS Physical appearance, its social, emotiona! 2n 
€c , y app e fundamental to his 


York al ¢ imate, Inter 7 h latter is ` 
Kien. preting the I: d. the 
“ential to an understanding of the problem chila, z 


€ some of the factors 


school can obtain a clearer, _ 
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pr ality to mobilize all school and community 


unteract any negative environmental factors in the s 
Tepi hard-to-reach non-attendant child. 
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roblem environment. Further there is his Cofrelati 
V 
Tesources i 
Ervice of the 





Next to the clergyman, the fellow with the worst job in the 
world is the schoolmaster. . . . How much the world asks of 
them, and how little they can actually deliver! The clergyman's 
business is to save the human race from hell: if he saves one- 
eighth of 1 per cent, even within the limits of his narrow flock, 
he does magnificently. The schoolmaster’s is to spread the en- 
lightenment, to make the great masses of the common people 
intelligent—and intelligence is precisely the thing that the great 
masses of the common people are congenitally and eternally 


incapable of. “a 
—H. L. Mencken, Selected Prejudices 





CRITICISM 


Beyond doubt, the Master (Confucius) was one of the best 
teachers that ever lived. His teaching was always informal; he 
seems never to have lectured but merely to have asked questions, 
suggested reading and discussed problems with his disciples. 
He drove his students hard, especially the brilliant ones. His 
only means of discipline was humorous reproof, but he on 
capable of biting sarcasm, _— 

One of his best disciples, Tzu-kung, had the habit of nv 
ing others. Confucius said, “Obviously Tzu-kung must ppi 
become quite perfect himself, to have the time to spare for tiis; 


I do not have this much leisure.” H.C Creel 


1954 





A Teacher-Mother Replies 


IRMA GELBER RHODES 
Jamaica High School 


ad "T eacher Talks Back!” p i i 
e ” 1954, issue of Coronet With a are a in the 
he im Jications of the article because Į am both a er of 
grent. It 1s an indictment of the Patents of this Beneratio a 
heir failure to establish and maintain standards in four z on or 
1. behavior a 


2, scholarship 
3. morals and ethics 
4. democracy, 


It is a serious Charge, to which I will attemp 
rosecutor nor defender, but rather as an impartial referee. 

I believe that I am in a particularly favorable position to con- 
sider this problem with the right combination of detachment and 
involvement in the issues, to assure justice to both sides. Certainly 
my being a teacher-mother is not unique. Happily it has become 
normal for teachers to marry and rear children of their own. What 
is unusual in my situation, however, is that I resigned from my 
teaching position, which I had held for almost ten years in a 
city high school, to bring up my two daughters. I spent more than 
a decade away from the classroom as an unhyphenated mother. 
Not until my own children were in regular attendance at school, 


did I think of resuming my career. A year and a half ago I 
was reinstated. 


ONE SIDE OF THE COIN. I had left the classroom in the 

m world; I returned to it two wars later. I expected changes 

i found it; but I must admit the change was more compicte 

The had anticipated. There was noticeable laxness in — 
“e Was Obvious slackness in work. The _ and moral to 
was more relaxed than I was repared to find. 

frustes aay shortly after my cae I was so re oe 

Vent % efforts to teach a particularly poor class 


— i ore truth than 
Poetry, MY vexation in a bit of verse that was M 
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When | a pig-tailed pupil was, 


The magisterial frown 
Sufficed to keep us all in check, 
Each mischief, dolt and clown, 
But now that teacher never frets 
A single lad or lass, — 
The dunderheads appropriate 
Authority in class. 


[November | 1954) 


The next day I told the class that I had Written and 

some verses to them, and for the first time that term they actually 

sat still and listened. Pathetically enough, the golden Silence of 
the moment was tarnished when broken by my rhyme. The Students 
didn’t get the grim humor of it at all. They just didn’t understand 
the language, nor did they care to. That class successfully resisted 
all my attempts to teach them anything at all that entire term, 

I have had some other sad experiences during the past year 
and a half. More than one boy has refused to erase my blackboards. 
But when a girl told me she would not care to fill a vase with 
water for me (I had of course supplied the flowers) because she'd 
have to walk way over to the other side of the building to the 
girls’ room, I was really shocked. Students have called me, “Hey, 
Teach.” They have muttered audibly and sworn inaudibly at me 
for calling them to account for attitude, behavior, or work. Home- 
work is considered an imposition, especially when it is assigned 
over weekends. One class was so vociferous in its rejection of a 
classic text, Silas Marner, that I accepted discretion as the better 

part of both valor and pedagogy, and substituted The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes for it. (They subsequently ask for The White 
Company and so read two books instead of the one text originally 
assigned). My roll book has many entries by the truant officer. 
Cutting, particularly before holidays, is looked on as a prerogative 
by an increasing number of students. There has been a arpoi 
of the mark (American) too. A 90% today is the equivalent © 

80% ten years ago. The atmosphere even during examinations !$ 
usually elaborately relaxed. Often the only tense one in the room 
is the teacher. I recall the consternation of one of the girls in ™Y 


class when I did not accept her test paper because she had been 


. P . h 
talking to her neighbor. Her chatter had had nothing to do wit 
26 
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| served for a less fortunate choice, Jane 





ER-MOTHER REPLIES 


41 d therefore she couldn't 5 
ine p as “just m ie i was so di 
E : ressions, as ave jotted th 
V hese vn atmosphere of chaos. Some ia 


ae bet are chaotic and 


THER SIDE. Here are some other y; 
A ki life. Of a lesson in poetry which my superset 
bg senior class recently, he wrote: “The res Of Observed 


ponse of 
garkably good. Even the boys in the class discussed poer was 
yid interest. Tars TE Onl EEN NEA Superior, grin, The 


‘on studied was “Indian Summer” } Emily Dict; 
al poem by a difficult author. These mean ie 
„d started the study of poetry with an air of Nottoo-well-sup. 
essed rebellion, capitulated completely to Edna St. Vincent 
Milla's “Renascence.” When I finished teading the poem, they 
bust into spontaneous applause as genuine as the boos th 


Austen’s novel, Pride 
md Prejudice. They weren't a well-mannered class, but they were 


1 sincere, 


The same supervisor, visiting another group, observed the fol- 
lowing: “I was impressed by the freedom with which the pupils 


| ‘td, and wrote on the blackboard, their own work, and the 


fiendly manner in which they criticized each other's work. These 
titicisms were frank yet kindly.” This was a superior group, and 
~ teachable as any class I’ve ever had. Much of the work was 
" ollege caliber. One student in that class wrote an essay that 
owed a profound intuitive understanding of the ego-id-superego 
4), of Sigmund Freud though she was obviously not apn 
the Freudian literature, Her groping for terms in what was 
„en unexplored field was a revelation to me. pe 
vura. DE and comfort can come sometimes from m ha 
ide Only last week I had a disturbing aT as about to 
dy ‘that proved that “all’s well that ends well. $W 
tby; © lines of girls up from the basement 


landing. 
l kil ^ Jeans and sweatshirt overturned a stool o pa a hazard 
to all metal legs up, in the path of the lines of vt through the 
tals 1 > Used the exit. The boy started to +" my indigna: 
àS no match for him in size of strengt, 97 


lunchroom when | 
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l lied what sheer bulk could not have. I refus ' 1954 

on PE insisted that he pick up the stool and put ie beet him 
lunchroom. He defied me: Who's gonna make me? You an in the 
else? Pick it up yourself!” While I was inwardly wonderin Who 
I'd do if he treated me as he had the stool, I was oy ks What 
adamant. “You can't make me do it,” he taunted, | sent a atdly 
summon aid. Meanwhile my brief case, the badge of my prof to 
stood me in good stead. I had thrust it out in front of me al 
was my only bulwark against him. Luckily the other teacher it 
duty joined me, and the offender surrendered his program a 
to me, though he still would not pick up the stool. Of course | 
turned him and his program card over to the Dean, who Invited 
him to a 7 A.M. conference the next morning. What transpired at 
the session I do not know. I know only that I dreaded to return 
to my post the next afternoon. But when I did, something I hadn’t 
expected happened. The bully of the day before came over to me 
shamefaced and said simply that he couldn’t explain why he had 
been in such a fury and offered an apology. After we shook hands, 
he confided he had been overwrought because he had lost his part- 
time job, but admitted that though this was an explanation, it 
was no excuse. The rest of the day it was so sunny in my heart 
that I never noticed the bleak February sky outside. 

In spite of the fact that there are many who flout authority in 
the schools today, there are more who still hold the teaching 
profession in high esteem. Read this quotation from a senior paper 
I have just finished marking: “I plan to teach history and health 
education because I like to work with younger people and enjoy 
watching the mental and physical growth of children as they 
approach maturity. . . . As a teacher, my education will continue 
throughout life and consequently I will be better able to enjoy 
life.” Another student writes: “There is always the very ae 
prospect of having a steady income in an honored and pihi 
profession, I am immensely interested in people and child aP i 
ORY, and therefore teaching seems most attractive to mê: tion, 
still have some young people who feel this way about educa 


neither teachers nor parents have failed utterly. 

‘ tg at 
aN ADVANCE. On the score of democracy my experien as 
variance with that of Miss Allen, I shall discuss only °” 
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cHER-MOTHER REPLIES 


racy in action, race relations, beca l 
of a T how democracy is functioning in le in ~ 
bes m high school where I teach, Negro students anion ee 
W8 pe white students. They run for and achieve office y patity 
vcrinatiON. They attend school functions without denien 

embarrassment. One of the most popular boys in our present 
enjor class is a colored boy of unusual attainments as a scholar 
Jiician, and humorist. An equally distinguished young colored 
‘man, Who was a college classmate of mine some twenty-odd 
as ago, did not enjoy so secure a position in the classroom 


society of that day. 


ARE PARENTS DELINQUENT? Now let us consider the re- 
sponsibility of parents for the changed educational pattern of the 
ist decade and more. Edmund Burke said that one cannot indict 
a whole people. Neither can one indict a whole generation, 
whether of parents or students or teachers. One can indict indi- 
viduals. The parents who neglect or abuse or demoralize or dis- 
illusion their children are reprehensible. But though there may be 
more such parents today, merely because there are more parents 
than there were in the years of the Great Depression, the per- 
centage of delinquent parents is probably no greater than it was. 


- The great majority of parents is normal, and the normal instinct 


of parents is to nourish, protect, and cherish. 

It is, however, true that even normal, intelligent, and well- 
meaning parents may still make mistakes. Perhaps in our eaget- 
ness not to make the same mistakes as our elders, we have been 
aising more mischief than we have been avoiding. `“ Permissive- 
ness,” as a doctrine, has been misconstrued by some parents to 
i withholding of all guidance, authority, and control. = 
vhi De as dangerous psychologically as too much nents 3 

‘ch many of my contemporaries suffered, of fancy they sulterce, 


Personality damage 

— thought s may have been foolish parents, 4 s J 
Mo “st ones, We take more courses, read more — nme 
Aom lectures, forums, and meetings on child-care ; 7 7 _ 
P nation of parents ever did. Maybe that s part s ; al > raen 
Would i If we spent more evenings at home with t : m k h 
e fewer difficulties. But there is no glib solu 


plex situatio 
n. 29 
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Children today are no longer molded by home in fluen 
same degree as children of earlier times were. My own i © the 
ters hear good English in our home. The atmosphere 7O daugh. 
books, music, sculpture, drawings, and above all of leet One o 
ness and consideration. But our moppets sound oan ih. 
children they play with than like us. They are hardly m tke the 
“sweetness and light,” as becomes evident if one has a ct Odels of 
of cake than the other. Still it is probably better for tg More 
education should be a gradual evolution. If they Soke hat their 
us, they couldn’t communicate satisfactorily with their ae like 
temporaries. If they behaved like us, they'd be the pre 37 
civilized children. prey of 


1954 


con- 
less 


“AMEND WHAT FLAWS MAY LURK... .” Th ic 
is not a happy one for growing children. It is one of said aa 
violent, transition. It is a period of economic, political and sore 
instability and insecurity. We are more aware of the impermaneee 
of life on this planet than was any previous generation. These 
influences are so pervasive that we cannot counteract them entirely. 
We must accept them and adjust ourselves and our children as 
well as possible to the world in which we must live. eh 
M a we cannot do by placing blame on any one factor in a 
i: y complex social organization. Nor can we accomplish any- 
ing by abdicating our high office of teacher and guide to the 
young, no matter how unprincipled, how unruly, how boorish, 
ow doltish, how materialistic, how uncooperative, or how un- 
grateful we may find them. In fact, the greater the challenge, the 
greater ts the victory. 
Let us apply Ben Ezra’s philosophy to our young: 


“So, take and use thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain ò the stu ff, 
What warpings past the aim!” 








the Use of Gymnasium Apparat 
JOSEPH C. SALTMAN iu 
gpronx High School of Science 


, seems tO take wars to point up the need 
r motional fitness in the nation’s youth, Ta 

stics of the condition of health are an undamental 
hysical coordination, strength, endurance vigor, men- 
‘bility, mental alertness, and emotional stabila ity, bal- 
imes of emergency more than a third of the men ennai d 
have been declared unfit physically or emotionally for niay 
service. P j 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
enorted to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
te House of Representatives on June 9th, 1952: 

“Allowing for various contingencies subsequent to the 
Armed Forces physical examination—such as voluntary 
enlistments and reclassifications for deferment purposes 
—a very conservative estimate would show that some- 
what more than one-third of all the persons examined 
for military service were disqualified for physical, 
mental, or moral reasons. Statistics on the examinations 
conducted by the Selective Service Boards indicate that 
the main causes for rejections during World War Il, in 
order of prevalence, were eyes, teeth, musculoskeletal 
defects, and cardiovascular conditions for white regis- 


trants,”’ 

On December 6th, 1953, the newspapers carried an article 
kadlined “U, S, Children Called Too Soft.” The NEA's acted 
ah fog Health, Physical Education and Recreation ha pan chil- 
series of muscular fitness tests and reported that nine 

‘en Were now less physically fit than European youre: 

d has 
pu PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. oy while 
Sten toward mild recreational activities for the pa for the 
sm ie competitive activities have been encouras 


e . 
Brame ¢ are two general phases ! 


for physical, mental, 


an : 
character 1 
and 


; ducation p10- 
n our physical . > which is a 


À i 
the 40-minute gymnasiun y" ssi, (2) aii e 


period and not purely a 
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onal activity time in the intra-mural and int 
Cr 


school recreati 


ic sport programs. | 
age shan class teaching petiod provides the OPportuni 


ing in the individual organic power, and for ina 9 
~ a an an interest in sport participation thr ug 
acquisition of some skill in the various fundamental Sport j 
— apparatus stunts, plus vigorous big muscle i 
isthenic drills, and the individual athletic skills such as na i 
and jumping, are the very foundation of a physical education, 
program which will toughen and strengthen the youth of a 
country. Let us not make the mistake of overemphasizing the 
“Worthy Use of Leisure Time” objective at the age of our’ stu. 
dents in the junior and senior high school. Their present need for 
building strong, well-controlled bodies is basic if they are to 
engage later on in sports of such high requirements in technical 
skill as tennis and golf. | 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. The real purpose of apparatus is 
often little understood by many educators. There appears to be 
some doubt as to its value in furnishing play and educative activ- 
_ ity. It has even been suggested that apparatus be dropped from 
the list of standard gymnasium equipment. 3 
No one who has ever experienced the joy and thrill of achiev- 
ing a “kip” on the horizontal bar or a simple “knee mount,” a 
shoulder stand” on the parallel bars or just a “rear scissor,” 4 
“hand stand” on the mat or just a few “forward rolls,” woul 
ever think of eliminating apparatus stunts from the program. 
_ Modern conditions do not require man to climb trees, suspend- 
ing, lifting and swinging the body, but the biological need remain’ 
the same. Apparatus exercises are ideal to satisfy this need. One 
has only to observe children in the neighborhood playgrounds on 
the monkey bars, to realize the truth of this statement. i 
fia Sargent, a pioneer in physical education said, "Wh ya yi 
SC ools and colleges give up textbooks and a p paratus to aid in 4 
teaching of the sciences, it will be time to talk of dispensing r 
apparatus equipment in the gymnasium in its promotion of phy 
cal development,” 


f 
Dr. Gene Wettstone, Olympic gymnastic coach and prof “oa 
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, use OF GYMNASIUM APPARaTys 


gyivania State College says, “I can), sp: 
Pery that is more Urgent in our junior E e ji Sepia i 
gl ood course in tumbling and gymnasier E schools 
han Z 2 developing strength, flexibility, and i al. . Vigorous 
ati pete and esthetic sense, is more and fare Ba n tig as 
owing 22)$ and girls in this television erg, Ip pod our 
§ well as in war time the need for body development in dengi 


nd grace js essential in order that future recreational activities 


= arried on with greater proficiency and enjoyment and with 
Jess fatigue. 

professor George T Stafford, health coordinator at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois states, “Our records from World War lt showed 
pur boys to have been weak in arm, shoulder, and abdominal 
srength. Gymnastics are known to take care of these areas” 

A gymnasium without apparatus would be like a swimming 
pool without water, to those who appreciate the values that would 


be lost. 


VALUES OF APPARATUS STUNTS. 

1. Boys like apparatus stunts. They appeal to the natural urge 
to try a stunt. i 

2. Apparatus exercises can be adapted to the individual needs 
of all ages and both sexes. 

3. It is a physiological law that a muscle grows only when it is 
stimulated to greater effort than the usual and the habitual. Ap- 
paratus exercises possess peculiar and inherent stimuli to maxi- 
mum effort; yet they do not overtax the vital organs because the 
efort put forth is not sustained for any great length of time. 

- Apparatus exercises employ certain auxiliary muscle groups, 
“pecially those of the upper arms, the shoulder girdle, the a cd 
men, and the back, which are either neglected or insufhaently 


us ae 
ed by other activities, . um effort such 
axim 
e, in apparatus 


i ristead of one special and sustained a 
Work a mt comm, dor ae a ing within a very 
shore 4: variety of movements and effects occurring, n and nerve 

.,“me. This calls for great muscular coordinatio 


anin š 
6 8, and it develops power. ve activity. The learn- 
Ing of Pparatus exercises are self-expressive a leaving enough 
h Stunt involves endless repetitions, ca erance, 


Pe an ans persev 
d encouragement to try again. This means P 33 
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7. Apparatus stunts develop courage and self-confidence ma 


determination, the desire to attain, and then the joy of achieven 


constant expression and interchange of mental states wit 


e 
h Neuro. 


muscular action are bound to result in some physical skill, dexter 
ity, quickness, strength, suppleness, litheness, and endurance, This 
helps to build personality and character. 

8. The normal boy or girl is interested in stunts. The 
handicapped, the obese, and the weak will not like this activi 
because they are unable to achieve. The joy of attainment is absent 

9. Social values are present in apparatus work. Just like other 
activities apparatus work is performed individually, in groups 
or as members of teams. a 

10. Apparatus exercises may be carried on Outdoors and in- 
doors in limited areas. Large numbers can exercise at the same 
time. This is most important in gymnasium classes with 100 to 
250 registration. | 

11. Objective tests can be given to determine the progress 

being made by each individual. i 
12. Exercise carried to the “second wind” stage results in the 
development of increased endurance, but exercises carried to the 
stage of exhaustion as in many competitive sports may do harm. 
13. In apparatus stunts, groups of muscles may be singled out 
for intensive compensatory development. When activity is limited 
a few sports, certain muscles may not be reached sufficiently to 
be developed to any appreciable degree. 
«14, In the Northern states at least one half of the school year 
' unsuitable for outdoor work. Apparatus exercises can be con- 
ducted indoors during inclement weather and all year where there 
are no outdoor facilities. 
k a Apparatus exercises develop muscular coordination 
‘Muscular control in the twisting, turning, bending, circling, 


and swinging Movements which occur in rapid succession during 
the Various routines. 


ti 16. Poise and equilibrium are outcomes of the sense of reloca- 
ton in gymnastic stunts, 


s 
Mea Safety and self-preservation are inherent in the apparatv 


through learning how to fall, how to vault, how. to clim 


r 
3 in how to descend, and how to pull one’s body up °V° 
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p GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Gymnastics unptave the entire Musculature encourage 

18. ect decision and action, build : 
and corr : , upper body stren gth 
qr „intain the acme of physical fitness, ? 
nd M the above values we may state the Specific 


m urpose of 
ee floor, and mat stunts, i be: to develop a vigor 
a complete body control by a series of progressive stunts which 
an 


lay the various muscle 8toups not reached through th 
call i ai to instill a feeling of self-confidence and of a 
spot $ make it possible for every student to experience that lift in 
e hi which comes from the satisfaction of physical achieve- 


ment. 


pxPERIENCE. Mr. John Balen, physical director in the San 
Pedro High School, San Pedro, California, reported the follow- 
ing: “There are 38 high schools in the Los Angeles City system. 
Of these all but 3 or 4 participate in gymnastic activities. We have 
gymnastic interscholastic competition the same as in football, bas- 


'ketball. . . . Our schools are set up in five leagues, about six to a 


league, Dual meets are held, followed by league finals and city 
finals. The final winners are quite good. Aside from the = 
twe phase, gymnastic activities fit into a well-rounded physic 
education program” , th 

In the November Sth, 1950, edition of Education Summary the 
following statement was noted: “The value of apparatus rian 
n recreation and physical education is being — 4 ei 
many schools, accordin g to W. K. Streit, Director of Physt sivit 
‘ation in the Cincinnati Public Schools. No other ibe ol a 4 
° Points out, provides opportunity for maximum deve n r 
“ms and shoulders—muscles in which American : 

ecided weakness, according to armed forces Ñ delphia, Pa., 

urteen of the sixteen high schools in the and have teams 

Ystem include gymnastics in the regular program 


“ered in an inter-scholastic tournament. is standard equip- 

as been found that gymnasium app mar oo at West Point 

nent in Schools throughout the country. i unt of physical edu- 

tation Navy at Annapolis make a stated w gymnastics—com- 

h n activities in the gymnasium—inclu mt tournaments are 
ORY for all, Annual intercollegiate gym 

e 
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pose in the gymnasium as well as the point-scoring pen 
se f-testing classification events to any of his colleagues W 


rep to receive them. The writer would also welcome rec 
e re 
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ands of students who are unable to master the g; 
Ronan of sports like tennis and golf, and who can difficult 


n 
find an outlet for their desire fog si 


on varsity Or class teams, t some 


physical achievement in gymnastics. 
When gymnasium equipment, including the mats, are aii 
good repair, when stunt charts are posted at the apparatus Station, 
with stunts listed in progression as to difficulty, when leaders i 
trained as spotters, when sufficient demonstrations are given, and 
when the entire gymnastic program 1s carefully supervised, the 


incidence of injury is negligible. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS. Three hundred seniors—4th-year Students 
—were examined in the following five stunts, which are con- 
sidered elementary. The poor showing made by the group reveals 
the fact that not enough time is being allowed in the students’ 
programs for physical education activities. It would be an interest. 


ing study to compare these results with those in other high schools, 


The number out of the 300 4th-year students tested who were 
able to perform the stunt is listed directly after the description: 


1. Hortzontal Bar: 
A knee mount, carry leg back to front rest position—with 
forward roll dismount: 158 
. Ropes (16 feet): | 
Climb to the top, using hands and feet, travel one rope—and 
descend (hand under hand): 184 
. Parallel Bars: 
From front rest position at end of bars, three forward travels 
(cross riding seat), back scissor—front dismount: 147 
4. Horse: 
From front rest position between pommels, feint left and 
double cut to b rest—quarter turn forward dismount: 65 
5. Mats: i 
Two forward rolls followed by two backward rolls: 228 


6. Number able to perform all five stunts: 53. 


The writer will be glad to send copies of the app a plon 


ho may 
eiving 


N 


Ww 


sults of the above test piven to 4th-year students. 
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Films of Special Interest 


‘onal motion pictures rey; 
ception tewed to 
(Bs Pen of the School and Theat st Seacers by the fim 
í j Teachers of English. For further details Pa IC, Associa- 
entative ) nsult your S.T.C. 


jio 
epres 
HANSEL AND GRETEL (Broadwa 


$00 len vesida SE 

ro’s film ansel an 

_ ically-controlled puppets Bie Was produced with 
electroni . ; nemins,” shak 

ce and—grasping the 50¢ disco _ Hake them 
off at on Bee i unts well in hand—pro. 
ceed with your smallry to the Broadway Theatre, The Humper. 
fack opera has never appeared to beer advantage 

Not only are the kinemins” surprisingly flexible and versatile, 
with a kind of Hümmel charm, but the human voices are highly 
satisfactory, the dialogue by Padraic Colum is simple and humor- 
ous, and the taste of the whole is gingerbread-at-its-best. In the 
words of Miss Amy Kaiser, arbiter of the fifth-grade elementary- 
school set, the movie Hansel and Gretel is not so wonderful as the 
opera Hansel and Gretel (Miss Kaiser is a devotée of the New 
York City Opera), but it is wonderful. — 

Especially pradan is the film’s witch, Rosina Rubylips. As sung 
by the celebrated Miss Anna Russell, she is something special in 
the line of witches. Whether she is tying her repulsive but care- 
fully-tended locks in a chiffon bandanna before taking off on her 
broomstick, or looping-the-loop under the moon in en i 
templation of Hansel-on-toast, or retiring for the =r te 
of a vulpine Camille, Miss Russell is very, very a, i ] Gretel 
worth your while to borrow a child and go to Hanse 
lust to catch her act. 


Y Theatre) 
en you read that Michael 


ieties) 
RECOMMENDED FOR ADULTS (The Film Socie * 
reenings of un- 


Film Directions, a private film society holding sc 
ual films in the a ia of the Museum of yf ; 
© Hunter Playhouse, offers two classics by Jie and Le Million, 
“¢ in recent years, Le Chapeau de paille a at the Venice, 
id selected documentaries which have 
snes and Edinburgh film festivals. / Film and the Scien 
ĉduled for December 17, features . 


—_— Se E OON NEA a 


— wn r 
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' ip information is available from Film Direct 

l Sya A New York City, or from ALgonquin 4-6518 m, 30 

Cinema 16, the largest of the nonprofit film societies, has es 
interesting “special events” to offer members this season in addi. 
tion to the seven regular showings of documentaries, They Miraa 
a travel-film classic, Yellow Cruise, which is a record of the 19 ne 
Citréen-Haardt expedition across Afghanistan and the Gobi De ties 
to Mongolia; and Fires Were Started, the first American showin 
of the complete version of the masterpiece of Britain’s iter 
documentary artist, the late Humphrey Jennings. Write to Cinema 
16, 175 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for a detailed program 
and for membership information. | 

The Group for Film Study will hold its fall and winter screen. 
ings at the 92nd Street “Y” and will offer eight evenings of “meet 
the film people” programs, on Wednesday evenings once a month 


October through June. There will be performances of film classics 


along with personal appearances of film stars, directors, et al. Write 
to Gideon Bachmann, 3951 Gouverneur Avenue, New York City, 
for further particulars. 

Film Forum, “a group for the advancement of the art of the 
film,” has not announced its 1954-1955 plans as we go to press, 
but its programs last spring were excellently chosen, and you 
would do well to inquire of the corresponding secretary, Adolfas 
Mekas, 95 Orchard Street, New York City (CAnal 6-2245), about 
this season’s rates and schedules. : 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS (Movies about Movies) 


At the Museum of Modern Art daily at 3:00 and 5:30 P.M. 
now through December 5 will be presented a series of programs 
cf “films about films, film-makers, and film-making.” 

The schedule follows: 

Nov. 8-14: The Life and Death of a Hollywood Extra (1928); 
directed by Robert Florey. The Last Command (1928), directed by 
Josef von Sternberg, with Emil Jannings, Evelyn Brent, William 
Powell. 

Nov. 15-21: Shooting Stars (1928), directed by Anthony ja 
ri with Brian Aherne. Her Noe Idol (1923), produced Py 

- Sennett, with Louise Fazenda and Ford Sterling. S 

Ov. 22-28: Doubling for Romeo (1921), with Will _ 
38 


a 
cP t) 
Nov: 


9?” Danny 
jh i lowed by the completed sequence as directe 
0H The Assassination of King Alexander (1934), The edite] 


Lang: 
sree! 


paman be 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN 





„ directed by B z 
sherlock, J f.s _ by Buster Keaton, wi 
9-Dec. 5: “Home Movies” (1920-1940), pee 
off the set by their colleagues, Techy) a, Petsonali- 


Olor T 
red by Robert Edmond Jones, Firs Screen Pas oes. 
Kaye, Vivien Leigh, Gregory Peck, Jera 
> A 
Only Live 


d by Fritz 


shot 
direc 


eleased, followed by all the footage 5 
e it was edited into screen been ot by the cam- 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


THE EDUCATED MAN 


The marks of an educáted man: 1) He cultivates an open 
mind. 2) He always listens to one who knows. 3) He never 
laughs at new ideas. 4) He knows the secret of getting along 
with other people. 5) He cultivates the habit of success. 6) He 
links himself with a just cause. 7) He knows it is never too late 
to learn, 


—Dr. Albert E. Wiggam 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


A son at college sent his mother an itemized list of aot 
penses, along with a request for an additional check. Ler 
k Mplained to her friend that the expenses Were pime 


And look,” she said “it’s the languages that cost the most— 
Scotch, $501” : 


Co, 
—Northwestern Bell, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
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Education in the News 


“We boil at different degrees.” 


full of generals who will do K.P.? Can a s ite 
dotia whch onibar everyone for leadership take A aen 
of society's need for “hewers of wood and drawers of water”? Ca 
recognition of individual differences delimit and define such dit. 
ferences by uniform fiat? Can legal drop-out age sixteen be st aH. 


fed as the saturation point of learning for all pupils who ate. 


arated from formal education at this time? Are there not 


“a ucation at this time 
some pupils who reach this point of diminishing returns at an 


earlier time? : 
These questions have been raised mostly in terms of our Dale 


Carnegie-Babbitt stereotype of American success and leadership. 
The point is made that American education tends to overstress the 
training of leaders, and that our learning apparatus is geared to 
stereotyping pupils as aggressive, hail-fellow, back-slapping, grin- 
ning, and get-it-doneistic. In the process, says our author, quoted 
below, we are enormously unfair to the drop-outs, who number 
50 per cent of all entering high school freshmen the country over, 
and to those young people whose point of no return, education- 
wise, is reached before the magical age of sixteen. 


The author is on valid ground when he states that not all chil- 


dren are emotionally and intellectually alike and, consequently, 
any arbitrary line—such as age sixteen—is bound to be invalid 
for many pupils. However, he ignores, by implication, a core of 
constants which should be part of everyone’s heritage in the early 
years of education. He does not state clearly enough what type 
of education would be practicable—let alone the kind of adminis- 
trative machinery required to set it up—in searching out every 
last individual’s individual differences, He is sound when he 
ascribes less holiness to techniques such as sociograms which 
ferret out the “leader” and the “most popular pupil,” when He 


ives appropriate importance to those individuals who are some” . 


What shy and retiring, who make fewer and more lasting frien 
= who, in short, prefer the quieter bypath to the busy highway: 

ng a roomful of bustling, grinning, zestful lions-of-the-party: 
l e old bromide about Mexican generals and no soldiers may 
ati i to the author’s thesis about leaders without followers: 








Ate eee eee 
ue as 7 

, musical comedy lilt. We have done | 
oping 2 concept of followersh; nr ess than enough in 
jeve °F ers who, ready at age fourteen an q e less for those 
y0 y Jucation, are at sixteen more than ready ra tO terminate 
the! m what to them, in man c O Separate them- 
elves fro y Cases, are the halls of poison 
ivy: re some excerpts fr | i 

jowing afe Pts from the pe 

ja Assistant Professor of Elementa Ane ut Mr. Walter B, 

parbe, S e > 7 Iy Education at K 
niversity- His thesis was outlined in an article, “M ent State 
one Be Trained for Leadership ?”—in the November m 
of the Educational Forum. eng 

American education has come to the Strange position 
where everyone is being trained for leadership. The fact 
js ignored that few can be leaders, that most must be 
followers. . - . 

t, . If t ts the aim of public school education to 
develop each child to the limit of his capacity, then it is 
necessary to recognize that each child has limitations, 
that there is a point beyond which he cannot profit...” 

t, . The fact that we have a law which cannot be 
violated, which says that every child must continue to 
attend school up to the age of sixteen, completely 
violates the principles of child development which educa- 
tors are constantly urging us to accept....” . 

.. . From the very earliest age, children are im- 
pressed with the fact that they should go into the pro- 
fessions. ‘I want to be a doctor’ is a familiar response 
from a child. If not a doctor, then a lawyer one child 
gineer.... The pressures of society soon teach the n 
that the desire to be in the professions ts the _ sii 
one. The fact that only about seven per cent of _ » 

ation is in the professions ts completely 1gn0re™: * 

ee i ] rn us against setting 

VAN a apn aa jinl tention has been 

oals too high for ourselves, but litte n or our cil 

siwen to the effect of setting goals too Mg having 
a i i volved after 

; en, Imagine the adjustment inv aint al years a boy 

“Pressed the desire to be a doctor of his ability, com 

SCovers that, because of limitations 1 . ” 


Pretion of the tenth grade is virtually impossible. k 
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e In order to be a leader, it is thought that an indi. 
‘Jul must be the gregarious, How to Win Friends an d 
Influence People, extrovert. Everything possible is düne 
in the public schools to develop these characteristics o 
which society approves. There is no place for the retirin 
child; withdrawal is a certain Sign of emotional mal. 
adjustment. Every child must want to play games and be 
the captain; every child must like and be liked by all 
others; every child must have a definite opinion on every 
topic. In this way, the schools are developing leaders, ,, » 
Lf the happiest individuals are to emerge from our 
public schools, there must be a place for the child who 
like to read even better than he likes to play baseball, 
who enjoys music more than he does a football game. 
The irony of the situation is that such a child is looked 
upon as a social misfit... .” 
|, There are definite steps by which the situation can 


be remedied. 


vidual 


54) 


“1, Early identification of the ability level of the child 


is essential. . .. His conception of the types of jobs he 


wants should definitely be steered along lines of his 


interest, but even more important, along lines of his 
ability... po 


"2, Guidance of a vocational nature is needed from 


the beginning of life... . The present system is to give 
the child vocational guidance in his last year of high 
school. Nearly half of those who entered school have al- 
ready withdrawn by that time, and are lost forever to the 
services which the school mi ght have o ffered. These 
drop-outs are the very boys and girls who actually need 
the counseling most... . 

_ 3. More training is needed in the schools for pat- 
ticular abilities... . Examination o f the schedules 0 
students who have dropped out of school early clearly 
indicates the inadequacy of the curriculum and the nee 
for immediate action to remedy the situation. 

4. The attitudes in the minds of teachers and 


parents toward non-professional occupations must e 
chan ged..., 


ATIO 





N IN THE NEWS___ 


Ty us, The fact that not all children y; 


zed. Some ch; 

» be recognize e children 
ae s easily, while others will haye r make many 
ossible for #5 to decide which is the wd few, It is 
pehavior, socially. ... e acceptable 
CoB A. ORNSTEIN 


h Junior High School 127, Cie 


REMINISCENCE 


The children had all been photographed and the teacher was 
trying to persuade them each to buy a copy of the group picture. 

“Just think how nice it will be to look at it when you are 
all grown up and say, “There’s Rose; she’s ‘married,’ or ‘That's 
Billy; he’s a sailor.’ ” 

A small voice at the back of the room piped up, “And there's 


teacher; she’s dead.” 
—Maclean’s 


THE TEACHER 


Beyond the book his 
teaching sped, 

He left on whom he 
taught the trace 

Of kinship with the 
deathless dead. 


—From Ionics, 
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Chalk Dust 


hing materials in your subj 
Do the pupils supply teaching materials in your subject, as they g,- 
Mr, Mermelstein’s classes? Tell us about it briefl y (150-250 wor ds) << in 
to Irving Rosenblum, Willoughby Junior High School, Brooklyn 37 Si 


GET OR GIVE? 


The scientific curiosity of our pupils is not dampened by the 


use of common, familiar materials. If anything, extra satisfaction 


is derived from the use of articles supplied by the Pupils them. 
selves. In a lesson on magnetism, for example, it may be Wiser to 
get, rather than give, materials for the “‘let-me-try-it” demonstr x 
tions. 


Most likely some of the girls in class use spring metal (steel) 
in their hair. Bobby pins are a good source of metal for makin 
permanent magnets. With two magnetized bobby pins on each 
desk, the children can enjoy themselves. 


First straighten out a pin and then magnetize it by stroking it in 
one direction with a permanent magnet. A second pin is treated in 
the same way. It is not difficult to'balance a straightened, mag- 
netized pin on a flat level surface so that it can spin around on the 
small bump protruding from the center of the pin. Rubber tips on 
pins should be removed. 


The children may demonstrate the attraction and repulsion of 
magnetic poles, and they may spin the pin around to simulate the 
armature of a motor. With care, the straight pin may be bent into 
a V shape to give a field resembling that of the horseshoe magnet. 
The usual field patterns may be developed if a very fine Ae 
powder is used. Sift regular fine iron powder through a few layers 
of fine guaze, 
nts 
rovi 


l : d 
In any case you will find that many science experime rf J 
demonstrations can be carried out with simple materials p 

by the students. 


LEONARD MERMELSTEIN JHSS. 162, proookly® 
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High Points 


TEACHER 


The teacher stands before the class and sees 

His son in many facets: bright, opaque, 

And something undefined. Here thought may freeze 
To nought or chain-react a world awake. 

A spark ts caught and coruscating finds 

Beneath the surface unsuspected light; 

United purpose channeling young minds 

Uplifts the teacher too to greater height. 


The students change and yet remain the same: 

The diffident, the bold, the dour, the gay— 

Fach one, unique — but echo those who came 
Before, stayed for a while, and went their way. 
The stream of pupils moves beyond his reach 
Though something of the teacher goes with each. 


SaM BERGMAN Brooklyn High School of Automotive Trades 


A PLEA FOR OUR “INCORRIGIBLES” 


Eddying around us in the school stream are whirlpools of dis- 
tress which we see as belligerence . . . aggression . . . Obstruction- 
im... and defiance. As ordinary classroom teachers, we must 
skirt these hazards so that we may guide the rest of our charges to 
their various ports of call. . 

This figure of speech will hold as long as we think of these 
disorganized saboteurs as inanimate obstacles in the path of = 
pedagogical progress, but when we consider that they are chil- 
ten in trouble, we will have to stop and think a lictle. s 

În my position as teacher of fifteen “incorrigible girls, I - 

“n forced to change my preconceived ideas many times IN e 
anig of my work. I started with an inflated opinion of my Pen 
Suasive personality. I would charm these poor snisunderstoo 
Creatures into seeing the errors of their ways and — t = 
to a normal school pattern. What a rude awakening t ~ pe 

en I developed extreme feelings of condemnation tor : e 
Parents whom I saw very frequently on “home visits. They lapis 
®t too soft or adamantly unyielding. They seemed either to 

45 
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with the fates of their children or absolute] 
convinced that a severe beating would solve all their problems, Å 
trait common to both types was the opinion that their girls Were 
“no good”—not worth the time or trouble of either the parents 
or the teachers. There was not much resentment against the schoo] 
—just against the child for causing so much annoyance, 

What kind of people were these? They did not even worry 
about their children. Consequently the girls did not worry about 
themselves. Or did they? What was behind the profane language 
the rough behavior, the tomboy clothes (dungarees, boys’ shirts 
hair in pin curls under tightly bound kerchiefs) ? When their de- 
fenses were down, the girls dropped the rough springiness of their 
walk, slumped in their seats, spoke at random at first and then 
with real heat of their disturbances of the moment. A spontaneous 
word would toss all the girls into a tumult of resentment against 


callously unconcerned 


the pressure of the moment—a parent, a boy friend, a teacher, - 


But what a revelation of the chaos beneath! Their eyes would 
cloud with distress. But just as teachers are handicapped by a lack 
of adequate scientific help, so these girls are. practically sub- 
merged by problems too great for them to handle. Their parents, 
as I now realize, are almost as helpless because they too grew to 


adulthood (not maturity) without necessary guidance or without ; 


even awareness of their difficulties. : 


CASE HISTORY. As an example, here is one case of a full- 
fledged incorrigible delinquent: 

D. was a member of my class of February, 1953. At this os 
she was 15 years old. She had been a member of this class (dis- 
cipline core) the previous term under a different teacher. Origi- 
nally placed in the class because of disruptive behavior in the 
school, she had been reported for insolence, non-cooperation, 18° ~ 
ing, and the like by practically all of her teachers. As a mem k 
of my class, she had already acquired a reputation. The girls were 
afraid of her and accepted her as a leader. They followed het 
suggestions: to ignore the teacher’s requests, to be on hand 10! 
Saturday night dates, to engage in rough and tumble wrestling: 
or to dance in “apache” fashion. 

I tried to build on her art ability since she is a fair art studen: 
We went to the Brooklyn Museum where the director of the p 
age art classes offered her a scholarship (for rehabilitation pe 


Ag 






AP he seemed to be considering the of 


4 FOR OUR " INCORRIGIBLES” 


pe '™ put she never did. ĉr and even said she 


ed in some academic work with th 
‘ s e . 
york Was always intelligent when she did oe ee 
per fren. When I suggested that the girls take 4 alles was not 
ie sonality test, D. said that there was no point in aa re 

Ing 


enga 
ghe 


r ' . 
oF che knew her personality to be undesirable. 


ef mother came to + p on one en 
There was trouble at home. The father 
a girl. He had refused to allow her to ag net 
ight, but of course she had left On some pretext. When she did 
pot return at the set time—9 o clock—her father locked her out. 
p. had pounded on the door quite a while and then the father 
bad let her in and given her a thrashing. The mother wept as she 
related the story and pleaded for my assistance. However, on 
uch short acquaintance with the girl—two days at this time—I 
old the mother it was impossible for me to be of much help. 
Unfortunately, when D. had been in the class only two months, 
she pot into a fight with another’ girl in the group, pulled a switch 
kife and was restrained from killing her classmate only by a 
miracle. After this incident the school felt it necessary to discharge 
D. in her mother’s custody. She was sent out of town to live with 
a married sister for a while. D wi 
A short time ago I heard from Children’s Court + iE 
re brought in by her parents pha admitted deteat. 
girl is now being sent to a “600” school. — =m 
Let us our at the school record of this gir poly a 
gtaduated from an incorrigible to a delinquent. From ade 
the ej teacher 
© eighth year of elementary scho 
Notations as follows: 


help 
with t 


ol, each 


- Seems to be nervous. 
Very thin and tem eramental. 
Emotionally disturbed. th 
nstant nail-biting. ing with otnets- 
Nsatisfactory in working and a = 
oes not respect the new of ris 
ork not up to capability. « 


“oy ee? 


In . 
he her sixth year, she was Pa had poe 


t eighth tt 
“Sath year, she “appeare 
Yon” and showed “undue f€ 


She asked me to : 


(1.Q-115): wia D 
tuni ` 
ced in a0 Hs p? musculat coordi- 


stlessness- 47 


> 
rr: 
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high school with this school experience be 
n continued on a more conscious leve] unt 
he was placed with the incorrigibles, til, 


When she entered 
hind her, her rebellio 
as stated previously, S$ 


WAITING IS FATAL. Now she has joined the ranks of M 
millions of delinquent children in our country. Attorney Gene, F 


Brownell is “deeply ‘concerned over the increasing incidence ot 


juvenile crime.” Last year, he said, 2,544 boys and girls under 18 
were arrested for various crimes. The situation is crucial and 
demands urgent action. 

= The ideal solution would be a psychologist, psychiatrist, and 
psychiatric social worker in every school. At the very least, let us 
have a place to take our problems when they arise. Waiting is 


often fatal. i 


MABEL D. STIMMEL Lafayette High School 


DISCIPLINARY TECHNIQUES 


As a result of the growing problem of discipline which has de- 


veloped from changed pupil attitudes and a rapid turnover in 
staff, the principal of our school organized a committee* of the 
faculty to study the problem. 

After a number of meetings at which the problem was discussed 
and suggestions made, a report was drawn up which includes 
specific techniques based upon the experiences of the committee 
members. It was felt that new teachers could benefit from such 
specific suggestions. At the same time, even experienced teachers 
could perfect their own disciplinary techniques in the light of ideas 
successfully employed by others. 

The report that follows makes no pretense of being definitive. 
However, it may be of some practical value in other schools, 45 
well as in our own. 


General Considerations 


1. The most desirable form of discipline occurs when C 
is exercised by the pupil voluntarily (from within). 


ontrol 
This 





* A. Auerbach J. Bresli of 

» Je in, H. Cohen, T. Doyle, L. Kelly (secrete? i; 

a i LaGrasse, A. Login, R. Marcus, W. Roshan, H. Ruchlis 
n of committee), A. Salman, M, Shapin, and M. Tarr. 
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p pe of control arises mainly from 


th p 
e upil’s feeling of 


ss onging tO the school and an aw 


ar 
. Jearning are of value. ane ii 
Í ‘ 


feeling is lacki 
Where such a 8 1S tacking, the te 
strive to inculcate it SO as to bring i ae first of all 
"thin the pupil. This may be done by strivi iscipline from 


; ' i 
„Jassroom environment in the following ae tOr a pleasant 


Taking a personal interest in the pun; 
e their Pealth when they have aay, asking about 
them about ange problems, and the like speaking to 
-= Maintaining a pleasant manner as f a 
smiling—even when it hurts. EA possible, and 
Adapting the level of work to the needs and abilities 
of the pupil. 
d. Telling occasional jokes and laughing with the 
pupils. | 
3. However, these techniques may not solve the discipline 
problem and the teacher may be obliged in many instances 
to exercise discipline from without. 


4. Discipline is everybody's problem every minute of the day. 
A gentle but firm and vigilant insistence upon good manners 
and correct deportment should be maintained by the entire 


faculty at all times. 
“business-like” 


5. Pride in the school as a friendly, serious 
place should be developed and maintained by both on 
and student body. 


Disciplinary Techniques 


adaptation to the a 


vi ee following suggestions are subject to 
personality of the teacher. . „pil to remain 
L Talk to the pupil after cass. ASPB t Fstment (dis? 
after the class is a very mild form of r ig best to US = 
Ptoval) which will suffice in som® ea The fate nal 
mild forms before the severe ONC” ms 0 be tnt 
then often be avoided. Tne ta after tionship av 
and should seek to establish 4 P°" Jp him: 
© pupil feels you are anxious t° ij 
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9. Ask the pupil to stand up. Frequently, the pupil 


know what to expect and may feel that punishmen oS not 
is 


ing. The teacher then discusses the improper bean: Com. 
obtains a promise of improvement, vior ang 


3. Avoid the open clash whenever possible by (a) usi 
punishment and (b) making sure the pupil unde oan, mild 
he is béing punished. Often, an open clash in which the why 
does not agree with the teacher may create problens Class 
the other pupils. S With 


4. Don’t utter a threat that you do not intend to car 
A mild punishment speaks louder than an empty thre. ai 
latter will be discovered soon enough by the pupili, . The 


5. Disciplinary problems in slow groups may be reduced b 
varying the nature of the work throughout the period. The 


attention span of slow pupils is short. Alternate written. 


work with discussion. 


6. Assign definite, achievable work in slow classes. Try to have 
the pupils get satisfaction from whatever work they do. 
Praise them for class work. Register friendly disapproval 
when they don’t do the work. Select the outstanding work 
of pupils and praise it. Praise slow pupils for good work 
at their level. Many pupils like to make charts. Encourage 
such work. ; 


7. When a class is excessively noisy and does not listen to 4 
call for attention, the teacher might call upon one offender 
by name in a somewhat raised voice. The pupil is asked to 
stand. The teacher asks the pupil if he has heard the request 
for attention. By means of further questions, the tea er 
elicits self-criticism from the pupils and a promise not ai 
repeat. Meanwhile the act of standing has caught the ane’ 
uon of the others and the teacher may then procee with 
the lesson. 


8. Occasionally, an enforced siler b 
; ence period may be n 
The teacher explains why it is necessary to do this (0 i a 


ne upon absolute quiet. Usually, five minutes wee 
such a silence period will suffice and the lesson may P 


f, 1954) 
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10. 
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, aay 


CIPLINARY TECHNIQUES 


ceed. This is a much better procedure th 
: > : an att í 
talk above the noise—a situation which tends to raat hy 


When conducting a class through the halls for a fil 
similar activity), the class is often too noisy and i ia 
to straggle. The teacher turns the class around “di wi 

upils to their seats, explains why quiet and order are a 
say, and starts out again. If there is little improvement 
return once again. If necessary, cancel the event and substi- 
tute some other form of work. In later periods it will usually 
suffice to remind the pupils that they did not see the film 
once before because of noise. 


A joke or quip is often effective in handling disciplinary 
situations. For example, a pupil asked to stop talking says, 
“I wasn’t talking.” Rather than challenging the truth of this 
statement and possibly precipitating an argument, the teacher 
quips: “I am not here either” or “Very well, you weren't 
talking; you were just making noises with your mouth.” 
Such a statement brings a laugh, the falsity of the pupil’s 
position is exposed, and the class may be brought back to 
attention in a good-humored manner. ) 


Every class has a certain norm of behavior. The norms will 


differ for grades, subjects, and classes by virtue of prior 


at is not tolerated in an upper term 
to be tolerated or often ignored in 
cience class. The teacher should 


decide what this norm is and strive to elevate it. Setting up 


standards too far above the norm may make improvement 
Steady, moderate 


difficult. Time is also an important factor. ee a 
daily pressures may effect major improvements during 


term. 


experiences. Behavior th 
physics class may have 
a lower term general s 


A pupil (unknown) disrupts the class by es LF 
another pupil (or causing 4 similar disturban q ee 
ng. Then he asks tha 


e ct is Wro š 
teacher explains why the act sing that no punishment 


the books be returned, while prom! and not in all classes), 


will occur this time. If necessary 
turn a back for a moment tO allow = p ~ cape 
the books. If this does not succeed ask that i 
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returned at the end of the period. After the 

returned (as they are in most classes), ‘spend books are 
discussing the disruption caused by the “joke.” = © time 
with vocational aspects and the importance bcs en Ouple this 
of a high school diploma in making a living or ad. Pupils 
in a job. Point out how the prank stopped the is Vancing 
thereby reduced the effectiveness of learning for rai and 
Ask that this not happen again and that if it does i Period, 
the responsibility of the entire class to stop it. Th Will be 
want to learn should prevent disruption before it i who 
the attention of the teacher, so that an interruption « a 


not occur again. 


Continual stress on consumer and vocational aspects of 
subject are important in reducing discipline problems Tell 
the class about former pupils who were helped b i 
subject. Show the pupils civil service examinations and ee 
out how they would need the subject you teach to passat 
exams. Then, when a discipline situation arises, the class 
may be drawn into exerting social pressure against the 
offenders. | 


Some teachers use a zero as a disciplinary procedure. Not 
all members of the committee agreed that this is a good 
procedure. However, if not abused, a zero might produce 
correction in many instances. Where possible, it is better to 
substitute more desirable methods of achieving discipline. 


Relax a severe punishment where the pupil indicates some 
u contemplate 


readiness to mend his ways. For example, if yo 
sending a “pink card” to the dean, write the card and show 
it to the pupil after class when you are alone with him. 
he indicates willingness to change, give the pupil a or 
to do so. This procedure may often avoid e 
reduce the work of the dean, and produce results (in 2 m% 
desirable manner). 

or too harsh. 


f the 


Make sure that the punishment is not unjust 
he rest © ch 
ish- 


It should be clearly reasonable—at least to t 
class. Be ready to discuss the reasonableness Of $ unjust 
ment with the pupil (of course, not in every CaS)" 


A 1954) ae 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


Zi, 


— 


22. 


NARY TECHNIQUES 


unishment embitters the 
disciplinary problems. 


Consult the dean’s files and 
as much information as md one records to get 
disciplinary problem (as the result of a a a who is a 
erty, beatings at home, etc). Such information oft ome, pov- 
the cause of the difficulty and may suggest a rie indicates 
also indicate the procedures that should not be a a 


pupil and often Precipitates greater 


A letter to the parent from the teacher i — 
cases. The letter should be very friendly eu hear 
the teacher is seeking to help the pupil. Consult with she 
dean first to ascertain background facts that may render a 
letter useless or even harmful. 


Avoid class criticism where the problem arises from indi- 
viduals. Thus, it is unwise to punish an entire group for the 
misdemeanors of a few. This procedure antagonizes the 
class and increases the teacher's problem. Often a pupil will 
insist that he is not guilty of an act while the teacher has 
reason to believe that he committed it. Unless there is direct 
proof, do not insist on punishment. Such unjust punishment 
will antagonize the pupil and the rest of the class, and will 
probably make the matter worse. 


Keep your tempert. Raising your voice is necessary On Occa- 


sion (though not too often), but it should be done without 


ive di _ Tf some emotion cannot 
an excessive display of anger S oosble nae 


helped, be sure to calm down as soon as Oe AD 
ceeding to some form of work for the pupils (and yourself). 
Keep the pupils busy. Many problems arise = w 
moments. Some teachers utilize a five minute ar H 
beginning of each period. Othe A he pupils. must 
beginning of the lesson questions -5 Ea cine. 


a u in the $ 
a ep bre ay ro the learning process— 


but may actually waa gre 
particularly for slow pup". | 
i help achieve 
here possible, to he r a 


Accede to pupil requests, WY rticularly no! 
a friendly spirit. For example, 19 @ pe 53 
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class a pupil asked to feel the mercury. The tea , 
because the pupil was likely to cause an involune 
turbance if he were permitted to do so. The veh die 


solved by saying, “You may do so at the end of the peat Was 


, ai od,” 
23. Sometimes changing a pupil’s seat may help matters, Thi 


often indicated where noisy pupils have cliqued together 


- Routines are important especially for the slow | 
24 routines may hit the discipline problem. ieee Su . 
these: (a) five minute quiz, (b) writing up exper p a are 
science classes, (c) copying assignments at the vin S in 

of the period, (d) keeping a notebook, (e) answering h ome 
work questions each day, (f) mimeographed sheet of i 


tions to be answered as a “job” for each unit of work 


Cher hesitateg 


S Is 


25. Pupils are often habitually late. First, discover the CEASA 
Pupils coming from the first floor to a fifth floor are likely 
to be late involuntarily. Then press the pupils at the begin- 
ning of the term to come on time. Challenge every late- 


comer. Such consistent disapproval (without punishment) 


will correct most abuses. 


HYMAN RUCHLIS Bushwick High School 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS GO TO SCHOOL 


Every year in New York City several thousand school children ` 


are brought before the Children’s Courts, charged with the com- 
mission of delinquent acts. The summons to court and the judg- 
ment of law, sympathetic treatment of judge and probation sta 
notwithstanding, enhance the critical personality tensions of the 
Juvenile defendants. Court experience, because of its personal 
element of drama, tends to heighten underlying psychological 
conflicts and frustrations in the child. The basic feeling of = 
curity is reflected in his behavior reactions, He responds tO innet 
compulsions—of which he is often unaware—by withdrawal, 
“86r¢ssion, exhibitionism, or rebellion. ife 
Since the child’s school behavior is a reflection of his total : 
experience, it follows that the child who is “delinquent” i2 $ 


I. 
“YES of the law frequently presents a special problem to the scho° 
54 


Ve 
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wv cts of his disturbed behavior in the 

. r 
fhe a may be damaging to other pemily -= 
dass", who are wards of the court repr 


esent a i ; 
ee to the schools as they are, in the main, children 
> ed a critical stage in maladjustment, The salen bem 
f 


e ‘fed when the school has insufficient background informa- 
behavior squalls on the 


P situation of the 
hese “delinquent” 


° that may serve to account for sudden 
r of some of these children. 
a 


INCEPTION OF ak eters In the past the reluctance of the 
sourt tO make available to the schools pertinent information which 
vould help them best to deal with the “delinquent” child was 
oft prompted by arbitrariness nor by callous disregard for the 
welfare of the children. The court took the view, and under- 
sandably so, that the information obtained by its investigating 
agents is Of a highly personal and confidential nature, and that 
is bound by law, ethics, and good social work practice to safe- 
gard the child and his family from any harmful effects which 
might result from the indiscriminate use of such information. The 
resultant differences of opinion that arose through a lack of full 
understanding led respective agencies to “blame” one another for 
failing to agree upon. and to effect the desired improvement in a 
child’s situation. The schools felt that at times the courts recom- 
mendations concerning the child’s educational plans were made 
without full cognizance of the resources of the school system or 
the limitations of existent school facilities, and were therefore 
unfeasible. The court, in turn, seemed critical of the school’s trans- 
lation of suggested plans for the child’s welfare, and Siew fa 
construed a failure on the part of the school to 100 e 
suggestions as evidence of inflexibility and arbitrariness 09 
Patt of school authorities. ' 

e schools and the court were, tor S° cial com- 
" eed for closer cooperation. In Mat of ae onan Rela- 
ittee established by the Board of Justices © 


ion, under 
10 3 ° ard of Educatio ) 
Ns Court met with a committee of the Bo Jent of Schools, to 


Me leadershi Superincen ildren’ 
of Dr. John Wade, Sup Children’s 
Seuss the aiden a cooperation De een the 


tw è 
thesis 
tee accepted the t 
ander Sud the public schools. Tio ae T would be desirable 


ying the proposed enterpt schools in behalf of 
O effect a liaison between the court and the 55 
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those putative delinquents for whom no jointly established 
ram then existed. l ' 

The “Report of a Special Committee of the Board of Justi 
Appointed to Confer with Superintendent Wade and Cee 
of the Associate Superintendents Relative to Closer Cooper tain 
Between the Children’s Court Division of the Court of Do ration 
Relations and the Schools in the Cases of Delinquent Childs 
was submitted to the Board of Justices and to the Board of T 
tion in the spring of 1945. The committee stated, in part: yi 
recognized that the fact that a child is or recently has been in; e 
Children’s Court charged with delinquency is certain to bitten 
known through one or more sources to the school which he attend, 
and to his principal and teachers. It is probable that the reasons 
for his court experience will be sought by either principal or 
teacher or both, by questioning the child and possibly others 
Information thus secured may well be fragmentary, distorted, and 
inadequate—as well as cause an undesirable psychological effect 
on the child. There are consequently many cases where the uncer. 
tainty of the school with respect to the child continues indefinitely, 
This is not favorable either to the child’s success in school or on 
probation.” : | | 

The policy recommended by the special committee is incorpor- 
ated in the following quotation: “Iz is the opinion of your Com- 
mittee that rather than have the school’s information (about chil- 
dren before the court) haphazard or piecemeal, a disclosure of the 

general nature of the child's offense and such selected facts con- 
nected with it or learned from the court’s investigation should be 
revealed to proper school authorities under requisite safeguards 
to the extent that the child may be helped and protected, and m 
some cases to protect other children” The committee recon” 
mended, in conclusion, that "the offer of the school authorities for 
a test arrangement be accepted” with specifically stipulate 
requisite safeguards.” her 
The position of a school-court liaison teacher was De 
recommended by the Committee on Delinquency of the Asse 
of Assistant Superintendents in their report on “A Program tion 
Delinquents,”* The court agreed to reveal court case inform? 


—_- 


* Annual Report of th schoo 
Year 1945-1 d ‘ of the Assistant Superintendents of 


56 


Pro. 


Js—Schoo! 





schools when personnel assigned i 
0" e Children’s Courts were selected from with the schools 
af 4 made responsible for the collation and use of © teaching staf 
ind OT follow-up of individual children. case information 
m September, 1945, the experimental Program f 
ett the Children’s Courts and the sch OF a liaison 


‘ ool — Ea 
E Bo ard of Education, and a teacher was eet ne 
0 establish 


etails of a working relationship betw 
signing year additional enhan were mA a agencies, 
court Liaison Program, in accordance with recommen — 
ne committee on Delinquency of the Association of Assisa 
superintendents, in their report of June, 1946, tant 


ORGANIZATION. When Dr. Jansen succeeded Dr. Wade as 
Superintendent of Schools, he approved the continuation of the 
Shool-Court Liaison Program. Following a detailed study of the 
operation of the program and an analysis of its functions and 
services by a special committee designated by Dr. Jansen, the 
Association of Assistant Superintendents formed a committee of 
its members to consider the questions of extension of liaison service 
ind appropriate placement of the program within the administra- 
tive framework of the school system. In accordance with one of 
the recommendations made by the Committee on the School-Court 
Liaison Program of the Association of Assistant Superintendents, 
the liaison program was assigned by Dr. Jansen, 2s of een 
1953, to the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Gui p 
Division of Curriculum Development, under ine ee in 
guidance of Dr. Morris Krugman, Assistant S Pa Miss Ethel 
charge of that bureau, and centrally responsib =! of Curriculum 
uggard, Associate Superintendent of the ane, to the pro- 

evelopment. The assignment of additional P y the committees 
gram was another of the recommendatl 


COnti i ions. i 
ntingent upon budgetary consideration? , ourt liaison teachers 


ons made 


a \t the present time there are schoe districts of the city 
7 8ned to eight of the twenty-five $ dures they 4° - ~ 
‘ough established routines an sl +h accurate Ga 


“ish the schools of these eight eu had coutt <a 
wh ect e 


ites Pupils returning to their scho? at t 57 
©. The recommendations © 
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known to the school principal or his delegated authori 

n discussed with court personnel. The possibi 
causes for potential behavior disturbances are considered = 
remedial measures within the power of the school system to effect 
are planned, with the cooperation of the assistant superintendent 
the principal, and other school personnel. Periodic progress reports 
from the teachers and school administrators of each child on proba. 
tion to the court are secured by the liaison teacher for the courts, 
information. These reports are utilized by the probation officer 
and considered by the court in its further planning for the child, 

The school-court liaison teacher does not duplicate the services 
of the probation officer of the court, the attendance officer of 
the Board of Education, the psychiatric social worker of the Bureay 
of Child Guidance, or the worker of any child-serving agency. He 
integrates the findings of these workers with the observations and 
experience of the school and the office of the assistant superinten- 
dent of the school district to secure optimum school adjustments 
for the child known to the court. 

The school-court liaison teacher operates only in the Children’s 
Court proper, not in the School Part Court (a branch of the Chil- 
dren’s Court that deals exclusively with petitions brought by the 
Bureau of Attendance regarding unlawful. absence from school). 
He is assigned to the office of the assistant superintendent of the 
school district, which is the “clearing house” for the exchange of 
case information concerning children from schools of the district 
who are known to the Children’s Court. He attends court hearings 
to present the school’s reports and to answer questions that arise 
in court relating to school situations. Such attendance at hearings 
is frequently instrumental in clearing up misconceptions that may 
arise as a consequence of inaccurate statements regarding school 

matters made by children and parents to the court. By making the 

court aware of steps the school may have taken to seek the child's 

better adjustment in and out of school, both before and subse- 

quent to court action, the court is made more fully appreciative 

of the role of the school in the adjustment process. Similarly, f° 

interpretation to the school of the court’s findings and plans rs 

rw om jr “ placed on probation helps to coordinate — y 

e school and the court with a particular child. 
58 


are made 
after they have bee 








ILE DELINQUENTS GO TO SCHOO 


gV , 
| ‘ sCHOOL S STRATEGIC POSITION, The school Situation 


nual one for the child; the court situation is not Even a 


s3 "ith a social slant has, in the last analysj 

(0 ative functions that exceed those of iste aie = 
guth ,| then, that the court—as well as parents, civic auth re 
ious leaders, and social agencies—turns to the school for it 
a peration in plans A a child’s rehabilitation, The court does 
vot seek tO preempt educative functions, but rather calls upon the 
chool, after the court’s first. contact with the child and subse- 
sent investigative study, to effect such educational adjustments as 
„re deemed tO be for the child s welfare, and to aid in the reorien- 
ution of behavior and attitudes which the school, through its 
ducative process, may be in a position to foster. 

The court’s activity in a case ceases at the point where its 
jurisdiction is terminated, that is, with the closing of its case. 
The child, however, continues to be a member of the school, and 
the school’s interest goes beyond that point, so that case follow-up 
by the liaison teacher after the closing of the court’s case is often 
of help to the child. The child who is institutionalized, either by 
the court or another agency, may in time be returned to the com- 
munity and again become the concern of the school. The liaison 
teacher often participates in school placement plans for the child 
returning from an institutional school to a public school. By means 
of follow-up through the assistant superintendent's office and the 
school, and by cooperation with the child, his parents, and social 
workers of institutional agencies, an awareness is fostered of a 
continued interest in the child’s welfare by school authorities. 

The School-Court Liaison Program is a new approach to the 
Problem of delinquency control, based upon the thesis that the 
+ is in a centrally strategic position to help the child in diffi 
ni with the law. The school-court liaison teacher 1s a 

nat concerned with the school’s part in reorientation of ch : 

^ adjudged by the court to be delinquent. He seeks to gt 
at awe: of the school system with the work of the court, hall 

S closely with all divisions of the Board of Education and a 
>of agencies, He follows up the child known to the court _ 
anothe Ester is transferred or graduated a yky he 
cea 2 tat the new school does not need ©, ae 
in working with the child. Any action taken by the 
RO 
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teacher involving the child in the school is Carried through i, 
the approval of the assistant superintendent, the respective schon 
heads, and the division of the Board of Education concerned ; 
a particular situation. The assistant superintendent utilize, 
services of the liaison teacher in situations arising Out of delin. 
quency as they affect the schools of the district. The liaison Service 
helps to extend the scope of authority of the assistant superinten, 
den and the principal beyond the school, and brings to the fie 
the school’s observations based upon its first-hand experience with 


the child and his family. 


INTERMEDIARY. The school and the court each has a vitaj 
role in the guidance and reeducation of the “delinquent.” The 
fullest effectiveness of the two agencies is contingent upon their 
coordinated cooperation with each other, with the home, and with 
community resources of every type. It requires the intermediation 
of a person connected with the schools who will bring together 
the case material from all disparate sources and present it in an 
integrated fashion so that the school superintendent, principal, 
and teacher, together with the judge, court personnel, parents, and 
other interested persons, can best aid in the child’s re-education. 
The liaison teacher serves such a coordinating function for the 
schools in connection with children who have had court experience. 
The paramount aim of the liaison service is to help restore the 
“delinquent” to social compatibility. This aim coincides with that 
of the school and the court. There is no precision instrument for 
measuring this quality. The most effective measurement we have 
at present is the testimony of the teacher who, through daily 
observation of the child, is in a good position to judge the degree 
of his social adjustment. The liaison teacher is instrumental 1n 
bringing the teacher’s observations and judgments to the attention 
of the court and thus creating a confluence of school, coutt, an 
community resources directed toward a constructive reorientatio” 
of the child. Closer cooperation between school and court pA 
to emphasize to children and parents that civic and judicia 
authority are used, not as punitive agents, but for the help a” 
protection of the child, as well as of society. 


™ 
ACHIEVEMENT, The following evaluative statements yi 
tant superintendents who have been associated with the 


60 


or 


court 


ee of the liaison program in fulfilli 
0 


yEN! 
raison Program, and of Judge John Warren Hill Presidin 

erve to point up th 

Ng its afteeienticae! 


ip DELINQUENTS GO TO SCHOOL 


the Domestic Relations Court. ș 
? 


Is: . na 
908 uphis program achieved its initial Significance by 


ae 
` Annual Report on the School-Co 


‘af 


aking down the barriers between the schoo] 

T which, in the past, had prevented tients ie 
working € ffectivel y with ‘delinquent’ children because of 
the unavailability of court records, The liaison Service 
stands out and is differentiated from any other school 
service in that it deals solely with delinquency and is not 
encumbered by overlapping or peripheral problems that 
dilute the effectiveness of its service to children. Because 
the program is a practical, sound plan for helping the 
schools to meet the challenge of delinquency it achieves 
an especial significance for the schools.” : 


* * * 


“Such court liaison officers, eight of whom are now 
authorized, should be made available for other assistant 
superintendents who deem such services needed, insuring 
the presence of a liaison officer in court at all times.” 


* * x 


“This court and our clients have benefited by the 
School-Court Liaison Program. It is believed that as a re- 
sult the court has a better understanding of the school 
problems of the child and the child problems of tn 
School, and that the treatment program for the chila m 
which the school and the court participate 1s aiat int a 
preted to the school because of the service of y com 
officer than when there was an unbridged gap bewe 


the schoo] and the court.” 


art Liaison Program: E 


t 
e School-Court Liaison Program, IPA a 1947. 


valuations of 


"nual Report of Assistant Superintendents, Jon ice John War- 
' The O n’s ot wet and the Public Schools, Chief Justice Jo 
fen Hill, 61 
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“The extension of liaison service to other schoo) dis. 
tricts of the city may, in the future, serve to bring aboy ‘ 
the fullest understandin g between the court and the 
schools, so that the maximum supplementation of their 
activities for the child's ultimate good may be achieved a 


954) 


ae * * 


uvenile delinquency is the manifestation of acquired patt 
of acme behavior developed through the effects of Ag 
mental influences upon the individual child’s inheritance i 
involves causative factors that often have little or no relation rs 


the school situation, but its effects on the child’s school behavior ` 


are marked. The rehabilitation of the delinquent may require the 
elimination of undesirable environmental factors, the manipula. 
tion of the child’s environment to minimize undesirable factors 
and the substitution of salutary conditions for less favorable ones 
as therapeutic measures to help the child develop healthy think- 
ing, feeling, and behavior patterns. Such situational adjustments 
are tools in the process of guiding the “delinquent” to acceptance 
of socially desirable attitudes and controls. 

The School-Court Liaison Program has not been designed to 
meet a temporary emergency. Delinquency is a chronic evil whose 
effects are continuous and often lead to critical situations in our 
schools. It is not the kind of social force that becomes dissipated 
through being ignored. Unhappily, delinquency will be with us 
for a long time. Consequently, a liaison program between schools 
and courts must be conceived in terms of continuity. As a technique 
for the unification of school and court services in behalf of the 
“delinquent” child, the School-Court Liaison Program has provided 
the ground-work for an extensive, integrated program to help 
control and combat juvenile delinquency. 


Betty BERMAN School-Court Liaison Teachet 


Districts 35 and 4° 


a 


3. Ibid, 


62 





JAL READING ASSEMBLY —— 


oRGANIZING A REMEDIAL READING ASSEMBLY 

e of assembly program is a reme 

wat AYP ut on? Such was the first thoy 

P gas informed that I was schedul 
| 


dial readin 

g teacher 
ght which Struck me 
ed for an assembly 


ptation. l 
eo q I try to teach the student audience how-to read better? 


ly they knew how; else they were already i 

Pr m aes The writer preferred a play; amas e~ aa 
ram should be educationally appropriate, a learning situation 
: the class presenting it and those viewing If. Would a play offer 
of sibility of utilizing such typical remedial reading materials 
n blackboard, flash cards, filmstrips, opaque projectors, tachi- 
stoscopes ? After much speculation, the decision was reached 
hat a play could be produced which might utilize at least some 
f these devices, but which would stress the human-interest appeal. 

Once I had decided that the play would be the thing, albeit still 
not without qualms about its educational relevance, the problem 
was presented to the remedial reading class chosen to present the 


program. 


CLASS PREPARATION. A period was set aside for class dis- 
cussion on dramatic situations which would show the importance 
of reading even in our world of competitive media (radio, tele- 
vision, movies, stage plays). 

One of the unexpected by-products of this pref ' 
vas the nature of the suggestions for a script relating to "E he 
teading. One full period served as an outlet for some 0 à 
tustrations of the students. Somewhat gruesome Oe ein a 
“npant. One boy suggested an episode in which a pe = mi 
vould club to death a “No Parking” offender who coul me ~ 
ily Suggested that a boy be electrocuted because 

"y to read a “High Voltage” sign. more bal- 
y the next sential: the class had settled down on were sub- 


— cenes 
nitte tude, and the following ideas for three s 


preparation period 


; for unem- 
a) An illiterate person requesting 4 check 10 
ployment i driver's 
b) A high-school student applying ale 
icense 63 
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c) A high-school boy taking a gil to a “iaio 
restaurant which provided menus for its customers 
uriously enough, the dialogue created by the clas 
Boe i in ok scene revealed his refusal to accept his =- Pia 
disability and his attempt to make an adjustmeńt through atii. 
and deception. Remedial reading teachers will recognize this ce 
trait of the typical remedial reading student as an accurate -i 
The class agreed that the comedy element should be stressed. 
Some boys thought that additional scenes should be added ¢ 
show what might have happened if each of the protagonists sould 
have read well. It was agreed to add these scenes as a unit at the 
end of the first three episodes. : 
The script was then developed from day to day, with changes 
and additions being made up to a few days prior to production, 


954) 


ON STAGE. The play was introduced by a classroom situation 
and then shifted to an unemployment office. At first the few laughs 
that were heard were restrained. Presented with the classroom 
setting, the assembly audience presumed that solemnity was in 
order, despite the humor of the situations and dialogue. At 
the end of the first scene, however, with some aid from the cast, 
the audience was made to realize the humorous values in the play. 
Audience reaction gradually increased until complete rapport was 
established between players and spectators. By the end of the sec- 
ond scene, the original restrained mirthful murmurs had evolved 
into the most uninhibited of belly laughs. The play ended with 
overwhelming applause from both students and teachers. 


TEACHER'S EVALUATION. From the teacher's point of view, 
the production contained many values for the student. First, the 
script was self-motivating in that it compelled students to learn 
the words before they could be memorized. The scene in W ich 3 
student applied for a driver’s license utilized flash cards W 
phrases customarily encountered on road signs. This use enhance 
the Value of the flash cards as a reading device. 
ation values other than reading skills were derived #10" 
. production. The less capable readers handled lights, Oe 
‘i - scenery, and contributed stage properties; thus they gat 

¢ feeling of contributing to a worth-while project. 
64 
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ed for intra- and inter-department 

T ne importance of socialized living. The Pel 

sed a hts. The make-up was applied by th 
she lig se Ty y the d 
j rops Were supplied by various departments. 
T EVALUATION: ENCORE: The students’ te. 
uD 43 tremendously favorable. The cast were me ak pai 
pe wood twenty minutes for overwhelming applause. A con- 
: ber of students, on their OWN initiative, came around 
remedial reading teacher to inquire how they could enroll 


Operation 
Ç shop sup- 
famatic arts 


| s a remedial reading class. 


CRITICS’ REPORT: ENTERTAINMENT PLUS. The 
incipal, chairman of the academic department, and assembly 
ordinator all submitted glowing reports on the educational and 
entertainment values of the play. The presentation was hailed as 
‘without question one of the best assembly programs of this or any 
her term.” The students’ reception of the play was just as en- 
husiastic as that accorded to recent highly successful student pro- 
dictions of Julius Caesar and The Devil and Daniel Webster. The 
bove is cited to emphasize the students’ total acceptance of a 
didactic play as enthusiastically as those of professional story- 
tellers, | 


THE FORMULA. To what can the overwhelming success of this 
play be attributed? True, the boys and teacher worked hard on 
the script, But the answer lies in more than this. The eaget interest 


a students was a result of the recognized worth of the play o” 
0 levels, as entertainment and as education. 
l Any material can be easily adapted to the basic ot, E 
oy line should consist of the mishaps and ee ills. The 
‘ll the central character as a result of his reading st appealing 
ia should be on the comic, for this is on : — epict- 
in “ Of adolescent interest. Further, the postiv® pi es enhances 
è the hero as an effective reader in the final <p to identify 
hints Of the protagonist and enables the specaro 
xf with the leading character. ential background 
Of ¢ © Situations must be drawn from the exp ik academic, ivory- 
lowe, PUPils; otherwise one risks the dange! oran 
aPproach. 65 
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Why should this formula be so successful? p * 195 
decided advantages over other remedial reading pa it hag 
not solemnly didactic, sermonizing, or condescending: it re It ig 
over-dependence on mechanical gadgets, and relies on the hunts 
interest element for its appeal to the audience, e AUMan. 

It is more interesting than an assembly devoted to a dent 
tion of technical equipment. As a live show, it is superior ae: : 
film that might be shown. Finally, as a school project, it 4 O an 
to the boys’ school spirit and pride. Ppeals 


PAUL GARRICK Murray Hill VHS 


A CORE PROGRAM FOR PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS 


Ours is an all boys general vocational high school offering in- 
struction in a number of different trade areas. Our students come 
from poor socio-economic backgrounds. On the whole they are 
what are characterized as slow learners. We are not a neighbor- 
hood school, but draw our students from divers parts of the city. 

Three years ago we did not have a single Puerto Rican student. 
Today 35% of the student body is Puerto Rican. This influx 
created a host of new problems. i 

Most of our Puerto Rican students were new arrivals. Their 
knowledge of English was either nonexistent or else rudimentary. 
Our most pressing problem with these students was one of 
language. Unless they could surmount this obstacle, they could 
not hope to succeed in their classes or adjust to the American 

scene. 

When Puerto Rican students first began entering the school we 
tried to cope with the problem by instituting special reme? 
reading programs, special speech classes, and additional foreig® 
accent speech clinics. In some cases these special classes were 1 
lieu of regular English and speech; more often they were 4S5!8" 
in addition to the regular work in English. there 

The above program worked reasonably well so long a> the 
were comparatively few such students in the school. But 235 d 
influx continued, we found it inadequate. Nor did it PE” iigh 

needs pf the growing number of boys whose knowledge ok a 
was so slight as to prevent their understanding what w 
66 
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iio in class. ir began to rise; cutting 
F f boys chattering in Spani 

P ined of boys ch 8 in Spanish, and of bo 
ae derstand the simplest directions. In some lng ers 


no : E 
student interpreters. Everywhere there was talk of 
a boys forming unwholesome cliques. ee Faai 


increased; teachers 


UNCHING THE PROGRAM. When we were notified in the 
pring of 1952 that we were scheduled to receive a new bloc of 
350 Puerto Ricans in the incoming September class, we decided 
ihat this inundation would swamp us if we continued to follow 
he traditional approach. We therefore decided to try a new 
technique, strictly on an experimental basis. This new experiment 
-onsisted in the launching of a language-centered core program 
for Puerto Ricans. 

Inasmuch as our Puerto Rican students were unable to hold 
their own in the regular school program when grouped heterogene- 
ously with English-speaking students, we felt that the only alterna- 
ive was segregated classes. Moreover, it was hoped that the longer 
time blocks, the life adjustment approach, the closer student- 
teacher relationship, and the improved guidance possibilities in- 
herent in the core program would provide more suitable and 
more flexible media for accomplishing the desired goals than the 
traditional curriculum (with which these students could not cope). 
The aims of the core program were threefold: to improve language: 
ability, to help the student adjust to the American scene, and to 
prepare him for entry into the regular school program at the end 
of the transition period. l 

Despite our desire to accommodate our entire Puerto Rican pe 
ulation in such core classes, we were unable to do so because z 
lack of teacher personnel. We were unable to obtain an ang 
teacher allotment from headquarters for this program. Hence, the 
teacher-time for this program had to be squeezed out of our regular 

sie- prog ld be spared for 
Organization. As a result, only three teachers cou P 

i "ain baidi d one at the annex. We 

IS program, two at the main building and on This meit 
had decided to restrict each core class to 25 paan, i ap 
that only 75 of the incoming 250 could be ide - 
ores. The remainder would have to be satisfied wi guage 
Ssistance in remedial reading classes OF speech clinics. 


t was agreed that the poorest language group — 
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next poorest group to remedial reading or « 4) 
e remainder would have to follow the “Pech 
of the school. An interview committee, consistin 

read remedial reading teachers, screened all incoming h i 
dents on the day they reported for registration. Where the ien, 
failed to report, a tentative decision was made on the basis of h; 
lower-school records—a decision checked on the first day of = 
boy's appearance in person. At the main building, where two core 
classes were scheduled, the very poorest language group went to 
Core I, and the next poorest to Core II. Homogeneous groupin 
on the basis of language ability was thereby attained. 8 
Teachers for the new program were selected on the basis of 
teaching ability and of sympathetic approach to youngsters. It was 
also felt that since improvement in language was the primary goal 
of the program, speech teachers were the logical ones to handle 
‘ew of the fact that the new program was 


the assignment. In view 
entirely experimental, without fixed syllabi or texts, and partic- 
ularly in view of the difficult nature of the student personnel and 
the difficulties inherent in a teacher’s remaining with the same 


group for extended time blocks, the proper selection of teaching 
personnel was crucial. | 


the cores, the 
C linics, an 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. When our Puerto Rican core 
program opened in September, 1952, the class remained with its 
teacher for the entire morning (four teaching periods plus the 
homeroom period). Fot a high school this was indeed a = 
innovation, an innovation which the core teachers regarded 5 s 
some dread. In the afternoon the class split up into various : T 
where they mingled with boys following the normal schoo! P 

gram. ] 
In succeeding terms curtailment of available teacher time ae 


i i nari ual two-p® 
sitated reducing the four-period core to the more us in the rest 


program, with students following a non-core curricu 
of the day. This is our program today. pefore: 
None of our core teachers had ever taught the i? js was 


Indoctrination, training, and planning were essentiar lasses 


accomplished through visitation of core and basic Eng l stigation 
in other schools, daily conferences with the chairman, 12V iodi¢ 
of relevant professional literature, joint planning; and P 
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‘ons of the program. Time for these activ 


ua / F . ê r 
a qucing teaching assignments to 20 periods ei provided 
by ne entire program was frankly experimental Aoa E 

: e teach- 


elves were highly dubious ae 
ers them ith these raat or the possibile i pa ability 
to COP We were fearful that the segregat chs a Success in the 
prog eaction among the stud gated classes might create 
n adverse f 28 tae students, parents, or communi 

» Jacked the type of building facilities and instructiona ios 
ormall associated with the core program. The language barri 

sed still another problem superimposed upon the usual sald 
ronnected with instituting a core program in a traditional school 

Typical of the units that were developed as the result of teacher. 
pudent planning were: Life at Murray Hill, Getting to Know 
New York City, Getting Along with Others, Planning a Party, 
Getting and Keeping a Job, A Trip to Puerto Rico, Baseball. 

In class, the sole language used was English. Our teachers were 
convinced that this was the best method for teaching the language. 
Where students failed to understand even the simplest English, 
pantomime was used. The teacher of the poorest group knew 
Spanish, but utilized it only for comparative purposes in the 
teaching of speech sounds. 


In order to improve parent-school relations, a special bilingual 


report card, developed along core lines, was instituted for these 
students, Bi-lingual cards and circulars were also drawn up for 
acquainting parents with Open School Week and parent-teacher 
association meetings. . 
The experiment was originally scheduled for one term, with 
the expectation that it would be extended to a year if it proved 
— successful. Beyond that we dared - = - . 
oday the program is completin its second year 
IS no Atar pram is R hya Because it has solved = 
Problems than it has created. It has provided the one LaTe 
We have found’ to be successful with our type of Back 


Student, -n proved un- 
Our fears of student-parent reaction to im ne eh the core 
unded. At the very start we informe sað ast rovided this 
ong had been set up to help him. ponte getting some 
ng and because the student felt he wa 69 
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thing out of the program, we mane nees ad a complai 


score of segregation. | 
From the start the most obvious benefits of the propp 


in the area of guidance. Truancy, in the core classes, becam were 
tically unknown. Cutting never appeared. Attendance io Prac. 
lent-—far better than in the school as a whole. The holding c°} 
of the core was far higher than that of the school as E Pome 
General Organization membership was very high. Few of + a 
boys got into trouble with the dean—and this with boys who je ie 
tionally constituted the most troublesome element in the a : 
A close teacher- ool, 


student relationship developed, so close in ¢ 
act 
that both teacher and student preferred to remain together... 
number of students even threatened to leave school when it H 
eared they might be switched from one core group to the a 
The core teachers’ early skepticism concerning the value of the 
program evaporated as the weeks passed. Their trepidation con- 
cerning core teaching techniques was replaced by confidence as 
they mastered these techniques. They became pillars of strength. 
As regards language ability, core teachers were ‘unanimous in 
stating that tremendous strides had been made both in oral and 
written work. Moreover, the core boys had enjoyed a richer curricu- 
lum than’ had students following the traditional program. ` 
All was not milk and honey, however. Teachers found that the 
language handicap made library research on special reports diff- 
cult. When working in committees, there was a tendency to lapse 
back into Spanish. Suitable reading materials were practically non- 
existent. Teaching these classes proved taxing, and called for 
more ingenuity than the traditional approach. Yet at the end of 
the year the core teachers agreed that the experiment shou 
be continued. 


Í 
n from 


SMOOTH ADJUSTMENT. To assure a smooth transitio ; 
the core grouping into the regular school stream, 4 oe rs 
term core transition class was created. Students entere this c g 
át the end of a year in core. This class was scheduled in ade 
to the regular English course for the grade. The transition © r 
y designed to provide a rapid over-view of the literary # "ade 
ad m . English courses the core boys had missed, and tO beet 
additional drill on items in technical English which ha y 
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in core units. Interestingly enough, a num 

oV Jents requested that a special red a aude 
cme plished to help them improve their speech, This was 
4 „nged with alacrity. 

ast Year s COLE boys are now a regular part of the school popula- 
jon, following the same curriculum as their non-core English 
y eaking schoolmates. The absorption has been successful. If they 
ate jistinguished in any respect, the distinction is on the positive 


ide since they are well-behaved, diligent, and successful in 


iheir studies. me 
Qur core experiment for Puerto Ricans is continuing. New 


materials, new units, new techniques are being tried out and 
developed. We feel we have made an important step forward in 
coping with our Puerto Rican problem. 


MAX BERGER 


WORDS AND THINGS 


I am not yet so lost in lexicography as to forget that words 
are the daughters of the earth, and that things are the sons ‘of 


heaven. 
—Samuel Johnson, Dictionary, Preface 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
I know that it is an elementary principle of our Constitution 
that a criminal law which an ordinary citizen cannot be expect 
to understand violates the due process clause. I was attocney 
general of my State too long not to know that. It is known by 
almost every high school graduate in the country. 
— Senator William Langer 


no 
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Book Reviews 


THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM. By Maurice D. Wools nth 
and 


Jeanne A. Woolf. 


This book presents a broadly conceived personnel pro 
opening ante entitled “The Expanding Role of the Student ad iy 
Worker,” the authors state: tsOnne| 

“srudent personnel work can contribute toward education 
goals by helping to solve individual adjustment probl ems, fo | 
administrative problems, and problems relating to prou a: a 
mony and effectiveness. The work can be implemented by de oe pish 
ing and clarifying the role of the student personnel worker ta { 
the school and society. naa 

“The concept of the program has been enlarged to include 
positive and preventive activities with groups of well- adii a fay 
students and work with teachers and all school staf members 
as well as with the problems of the individual student. The 
student personnel worker has responsibilities which extend be 
yond the school to the world community, to helping define and 
foster our fundamental human values.” a 


And in thirteen succeeding chapters a full-scale personnel E n oe 


discussed which fulfills the promise of this statement and testifies to the 
authors’ long experience. : Ob 


The chapters devoted to those areas of personnel work generally re- — 


ferred to as guidance are devoted to “Counseling,” ‘The Social Context 
of Counseling,” “Group Therapy and Self-Exploratory Groups,” “Positive 
Forces in Discipline,” “Measurement,” “Orientation of New Students to 
the High School and College,” and “Faculty Advising.” The areas lying 
beyond commonly accepted guidance services discuss “Student Personnel 
Work Through Groups,” “Student Government and Extra-Class Activi- 
ties,” “College Housing,” and “Remedial Services.”. That is not to imply, 
however, that guidance work does not have a close relationship to these 
areas of personnel work, and a stake in their development. Two chapters 
oe The Training of Professional Counselors and Student Personnel 
Workers” and “Administration of the Student Personnel Program’ app} 
equally to both areas. In the light of the full discussion, balanced treat- 
ment, wealth of practical suggestion, and careful documentation through- 
= = book, it may seem gratuitous to mention the scant attention Eent 
m me on cs vocational goals which are so integral a patt of s r 
The following excerpts from several chapters are resented as typ!“ 
of the book’s democratic philosophy and -i funcional psychology l 


From the chapter on counseling: 


“Well, once there was-a man who was very eficient at find me 
mules which were lost. Whenever mules were lost, he con . 
always find them, He was asked how he knew where to 8% hel 
answered that he tried to think how a mule would think and te 
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went where he thought a mule woul 
mysel in your place and see how I nh a. can only put 
ys me see. First, I would think whether | coi if I were you. 
hack in class. Then I would think what I could 2 pee to pet 
of going 10 ask the teacher if he would let mo 1 -y8 think 


would think what I would do to show ges ret oe sy I 
eá to 


take that class. And I wouldn't be too Surprised if he didn’t | 
et 


me in right away, ete.” 


from the chapter on student personnel work throu 


hi i gh groups; 
“Hostility was 30 times as frequent in the iden 2 in the 


democratic groups. Aggression (including both hostili 
joking hostility) was eight times as Troon Much ¢ rs 


gression was directed toward two successive scapegoats within 


A 
a5 group. Members of one group rebelled against the autocratic 
leaders; others became submissive and dependent.” 


From the chapter on discipline: 


Under the autocratic method students feel, ‘Here I am; make 
me learn; make me be good! It’s your job; it’s not mine? Under 
the democratic method, the students feel, ‘This is a job for all 
of us. I help to make the decisions, I count. I am responsible.” 

“The democratic method of discipline works because it fits the 
basic motivations and temperament of human beings. It encour- 
ages a favorable attitude toward self. The individual likes to be 
recognized and given an opportunity to use his resources and his 
aptitudes. He likes to belong to a group and to count as a mem- 
ber of the group. The individual's opinion of himself is raised 
as he experiences the approval of the group. Ultimately be is as 
pleased by group achievement as by bis own and he becomes 
identified with the group.” | 


From the chapter on faculty advising: 
p T : ] work toward a nucleus 


“There is a trend in student personne 
Staff of trained personnel awe who work wi — 
faculty advisers. The advantages for involving faculty by the 
in the program are better understanding of th e p rr? fullee 
faculty, a spread of effect throughout the entire pom ’ per fuller 
use of personnel services by the faculty seen a 
use of the distinctive contributions of f acuity qa from some 

“Resistance to the program can be expected, & its principles 
who appear to support it, because adherence 7 attitudes he 
requires changes in well-established beliefs pdn faculty mem- 
program may appear to threaten the status of 50 


ers and administrators.” 
F exploratory groups: 
tom the chapter on group therapy and self-exp a Continuous 


"7 dentification with the thinking m o revelation 0 
&roup does three things for the indiviaual, » ' 
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eriences and feelings lessens the anxiety arisi 

felt com oe ... Second, tt establishes a Sort of 7 $ aa Ki prom 
‘ective gravity around which be can find his own orbit. He is 
free to disagree with the group, but as a member his r; phe : | 
disagree is itself subject to standards developed out of t 
roup’s own process and purpose: his freedom—as in a Py 

racy—is il governed by the terms of his membership bn the 
group. Thira, the group represents society personified in micro. 


cosm.” | 

It is difficult to imagine that anyone on a school faculty could fail 
get a lift along with practical suggestions from an occasional browsin 5 
Woolf & Woolf. But certainly no one can afford to miss the chapter er 


titled “The Social Context of Counseling,” the content of which belies a 
meager size of five pages. In it the counselor is urged “to recognize why 


kind of society his clients are going to have to live in,” and is asked: _ 


“After the client goes through the states of Spe, ami- 
bivalence, positive feelings, interest in the counselor, and con. 
cern for the group, how can the therapist recognize the client's 
picture of reality, the world with its flaws as well as enduring 
values, unless he himself knows where the weak spots. are?” 


And the plea is made that— | 


“Aside from helping his clients to overcome disabling emo- 
tional handicaps or to find satisfying and socially acceptable 
pursuits, the counselor has a responsibility to work for conaitions 
favorable to mental health.” - : 


An important contribution of the book to the literature of personnel 
work is its emphasis upon guidance as an integrating agent. Because 
guidance potentially contributes in so many ways to the realization of all 
major educational objectives, it is extremely difficult for overburden¢ 
guidance personnel (where is there not a dearth of adequate counselors! 
to achieve this overall objective. The result is to build the progtam, ! 
program it can be called, through accretion rather than through oop 
planning which would produce integration between lower and hig ts 
school, school and college, school and community, between, mee 
of school or college, and among the varied influences bearing upon ; 
dividual students, teachers, and parents. The book throughout offers e / 
valuable aids to integration, covering such needs as the centralization * 
records; automatic routing of complaints; study of the school’s jus j 
consideration of the attitudes, emotion, and status of all persons r hard 
by proposed reorganization, We in New York City are wor OP eniot 
today on problems of articulation between elementary, junior, 2R 
high schools, The Woolfs’ book is full of wisdom on the subject 
High Scho” 


ELSA G. BECKER Christopher Columbus 
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YNAMICS: RESEARCH AND | 
wright and Alvin Zander. eg oe by Dorwin . 
O apit 1953. 642 Pp., $6.00. * Row Peterson and 


view of a real need for clarification and vindicati 
th this book, Group Dynamics : Research and There edie ee 
Porwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, both of whom are at present ore 
fessos of educational psychology and directors in the Research Cent ra 
e namics at the University of Michigan, is es = sph 


Group Dy th 4s especially timely and 
revealing | pam ee er, under one cover, diverse problems, investi- 


gations, a = ali ‘aed ini š ; . 
e volume is divided into six sections with such challen . 
Approaches to the Study of a Group”; “Group oe 
“Group Pressures and Group Standards”; “Group Goals and Group Loco- 
motion”; “The Structural Properties of Groups’; “Leadership.” Each 
such section 1S prefaced by an effectively well-written introductory chapter 
by the authors; each is a complete picture in itself, including not only 
conditions and functions, but.an overview of the authenticated research 

of scholars, reported in the section which it introduces, 

The editors have presented the chapters in each section to show a 
planned relationship to one another, thus forming links in a well-forged 
chain. The continuity, so ae lost in many works of a similar nature, 
is, therefore, well sustained. 

The book is a mine of helpful information. Its great strength lies in 
the pae of the scholarly writings and findings of those who have 
lived close to the matrix of group living. Robert F. Bales, Alex Bavelas, 
Leon Kestinger, Harold Guetzkow, Helen H. Jennings, Kurt Lewin, Nor- 
man R. F. Maier, and Fred L. Strodtbeck are just a few to be mentioned, 
each having written in a field in which he is an outstanding authority. 

_ The gamut of “motivational factors” of “ego-related tensions,” of the 
theory of leadership,” of “‘sociometric status,” of “evaluation, orientation, 
control,” of “group cohesiveness,” are matters that require careful Lge 
= n perunentation, In this respect Group Dynamics has performed an 

ellent service, | 
“oe is strong temptation for the reviewer of any pr T bepa 
a than objective. This reviewer is no age i pe he 
al ough Group Dynamics is a book of great value, it beongs «te 
ly to the area for the advanced rather than for the beginning 


of toup develo impl up concepts must be a 
ment. The study of simple group 
prerequisite if the reader is to maA security for the understanding o n 
Sol Ncepts of Measuring Leadership” or “The Phases 10 mi Group 
ed or “The Effects of Power on the Relations 
ers,” 


Cartwri i ; 
ght and Zander have chosen their tions 
at oy including, z they state in he ota an only A ere 

dect a stage in the development of grou ’ ons 
teoretica] f attivalafons ka besi omitted unless they have clear rela 75 
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r material with great selectivity, 
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to an actual program of research or lend themselves readily to empiri 

. pe ü 

testing. leteness of the book and in view of its appeal 
to 


. the com 
In view of the comp idening circle of students as well as Ja men, th 
. » he 


an ever-increasing and wi 
book should become a standard reference and should find a lea map 


among the classics of human conduct and human relations, 
HAROLD HARRIS P.S. 76, Maspeth 


CHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL.. By w; 
Director of Pre-Service Teacher Education, Uny i il- 
Ronald Press, 1954, 306 pp. rsity 


Although written primarily for the guidance of the prospective t 
and of hes cooperating in his student teaching ERRE, De. cane 
ite as helpful to the recently-appointed inik 


olume should prove qui 
y P jal value to the teacher of long standing who 


and even be of substantial valu e 
erive the satisfaction of learning that he has continued to 


may wish to d ewe 
ractices in his work. For the author has pro- 


incorporate newly-evolved P i 
e an excellent, logical aan ey outline of the several aspects of 
the job of teaching, and has rounded it out with realistic and concrete 


STUDENT TEA 
liam T Gruhn, 
of Connecticut. 


suggestions. 
At the outset the prospective teacher, asked to look ahead to the very 


real experience of student teaching, is given an overview of what his 
responsibilities are, of the activities and facilities with which he is to be 
concerned, and of the role of each of the persons with whom he is to 
work. A major influence in establishing the mood of the book is the 
author's ready use of “teacher education” for the full scope of a program 
for which so frequently “teacher training” is still employed, and his 
reiteration of the student teacher’s need to appreciate the tested experience 
of the cooperating teacher and the practical considerations with which 
the latter and the school are faced. While he goes on to deal, in Patt Il, 
with the work in the classcoom—the preparation of plans, the considera- 
tion of methods, the attention to pu js needs and progress, the meeting 
of problems of management l j Tecipline—he accompanies his stress 
upon the use of subject-centered, activity-centered, and experience-center 
units, and upon the provision for pupil-planning and for group activitiss, 
with the suggestion that student teachers adapt themselves to school situa- 
tions in which they are placed and, while using whatever newer sim s 
they may, that they recognize the preferences of princi Is an teacher 
In keeping with the broader conception of the work © the taie 
Dr. Gruhn devotes less than half of the book to classroom activities. s: 
consen, in Part III, the work with guidance and extraclass coe gee 
he home room, clubs, assemblies, social functions, publications, an reals 
n in the administration of school affairs. In Part Jy ne d re- 
efi ees s administrative and professional res onsibilities g” the 
ent h within the school as a whole, and his role in te i eachet 
ty. This wider concern as it affects the prospect!V 
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| contribu 


f Point u 


yor . the current thinking of the N 
€ New York Ci , 
0 


red 10 f Student Teach i k 

ee problems © “tS, aPpointed 7, Commi 

git) 5 serve under the chairmanship of Shpedaintendent Willa 
t David H, 


post ‘ 


tz. 
| sho" pout the volume the use of the second 


oug h perso | 
| at the author has to Say to the stud N serves to 
ject hat this Or that should be done; rather, he we Yet he ie 
| teachers are today doing something tue that many sec. 
1 


gat .schoo 
0p “ant listings of questions which the student teach: S sort. There are 
ie y himself at this point, and of “Things for You to ari do well 
De stances. But these are not mere statements of wre. under these 
“gure; they are presented with-a rationale and are desi a ae and pro- 
derstanding: In this spirit, one feels that perhaps be he make for 
e overly optimistic in looking for the secondary-s eaten is not 
te to the effective guidance of each pupil and to the ba 4 

ng o 


; esent circumstances hardl 
ris needs. Pr y seem to offer that opportunity. 
HERBERT M. NEWMAN . 


| MATHEMATICS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By William 


David Reeve. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1954, xii +. 547 


PP- $5.95. 
The subtitle, “Its Content, and Methods of Teaching and Learning,” 
isa too modest description of the encyclopedic nature of Prof. Reeve's 


| ww book. This is a book for curriculum builders who want to know 
į what mathematics should be taught in junior and senior high schools, for 


idministrators and guidance people who want to know who should study 


j the subject and what objectives it can “ia for college personnel 


k si "n know how to train teachers for it, but most of all for 
be ers and supervisors of mathematics who want to know how it can 
taught and learned most effectively. 
» hoa mi unique qualifications for writing a volume of this nature 
tied pee significantly to the value of the work. Professor Reeve 
fon nearly fifty years of experience in mathematics classrooms. His 
tia re of the problems to be met there are not in the lofty ee 
tied the often characterize books on methods of teaching 2 5$ ‘ = 
bow to they touch on such problems as what to do about rene a 
tassrog use the textbook and the blackboard. Anecdotes from his ` 
+ sore es are used effectively to spice the discussions 20 
ome of his conclusions. 
À cian eee of the book on the teaching of informal geometry 
Use on „q TBH School, on the teaching of the modern ees 
‘tenstative a of indirect measuremnenss a on the tea o 
of ent of the metry in the high school, Coiled discussions 
he € content of each course with extrem very prè 
e deseri 40t introduc i Model lessons, 
descripti roducing and developing Cac Nos io 
tons of the concepts, meanings, and techniq 
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fairly extensive lists of sample problems to sery 54 
5 yo These sections are almost miniature textes P lication 
several courses of secondary mathematics with item-by-item como OR the 
for teachers added to them. Their inclusion in this book m “Otaries 
invaluable handbook for both the prospective teacher of ma hen it an 
the teacher already in service. l _ atics ang 
The most remarkable feature of this book is its Progressive n. 
view with respect to the content of secondary school mathem Point of 
arrangement of the subject matter, and the recommended teachin’ the 
cedures. This is, of course, to be expected considering the autho g pro. 
-eéminence in efforts to improve mathematics education in Amerie S long 
treatment of the introduction to informal geometry, the re edome = The 
for the reduction of certain formal work in elementary algebra th ons 
of graphic methods and quadratic equations in connection oth e Use 
work in geometry, the application of algebraic methods to Certain a 
priate proofs in demonstrative geometry, and the inclusion i P ie 
geometry of work in analytic geometry, in solid geometry, and in thinkin e 
in-life situations represent just a sampling of the up-to-the-minute ini 
of view of the book. There are excellent chapters on the alternative b 
the traditional sequential courses for noncollege bound pupils and on the 
general mathematics movement. Teachers in the most progressive of 
secondary schools will applaud the point of view of this book; those not 


so fortunately situated can use it as an interpretive guide to present trends 


and future changes in mathematics education. : 

This reviewer predicts that Mathematics for the Secondary School is 
destined to become a basic text for the training of the next generation of 
mathematics teachers. It is surely the most comprehensive and most mod- 
ern volume in this field. It should prove equally valuable to every present 
teacher of mathematics who desires to be alert to trends in his field and 
who values a means for directing a critical self-analysis of his purposs 
and techniques. 5 


LESTER W. SCHLUMPF Andrew Jackson High School 


Other Books of Special Interest 


DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS. By Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaya?" 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1954, $6.00. 


5 ts in 
This new addition to the Midcentury Reference Library Preference 
concise form much maferial hitherto available only in scatterer, tions of 
— _ Besides traditional grammatical terms and brie descr loaf of 
ext toe languages and dialects, it presents much of the aan term 

storical and modern descriptive linguistics. It includes ' its useful 


= difficult to track down. Helpful cross-references incr 
ss to teachers and students of language. 
78 
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| sting Spee 


hose Lonely Debat 
yston Peterson, W ae e some years apo cha 
n in anthologies, 1s back with a more conventional” idea nhs ae 
raaury OFF he World's Great Speeches. Speeches of other da Si 
fres” context can be boring, but the editor has remedied ee d -i : 


1 geren ` . 
jiffer oy by prefacing each speech with a pungent explanation of its 


jefcien etting. The incisive objective commentary i i 
the vitrolic bias of the speeches E i tary is often in contrast 
to nis is a varied, rich collection, a monument to eloquence from Moses 
p Eisenhower. It is a rich storehouse of reference material for teachers 
f social studies, English, or speech. On many controversial issues, con- 
ches present interesting material for comparison and analysis. 


Thus, the book includes both Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, Webster and 


| choun, William Pitt and Charles James Fox. The recent past is repre- 
ented with Churchill, Roosevelt, MacArthur, De Gaulle, Nehru, Stalin 


ind Adlai Stevenson in key speeches. 
The book is well edited, well printed, intelligently indexed. It seems 


] preéminently suited for browsing and for reference, 


OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPEDIA, Volume XII, The Arts. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1954, $8.50. 


Volume by volume the Oxford Junior Encyclopedia makes its appen 
ince, well planned, well designed, well executed. Although planned pri- 


} marily for school libraries and for use by students, the books are interest- 
| ing to adult readers as well. Though an attempt has been made to simplify 
] the style, there is no writing down or condescension. 


Volume XII covers thé fine arts: architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 


| literature, drama, and some minor art forms such as lettering and pottery. 
The volume is beautifully, effectively illustrated, with some plates in color. 


Instructions how to use the book help the student to find what he is 
seeking. A system of cross-references avoids duplication of material, a 
he encourages browsing, hut the write-ups are definitely not for slow 
students, 


| NIRODUCTION TO LOGIC. By Irving M. Copi. Macmillan, New 


York, 1953, $4.00. 
_ This fascinating book in logic will be particularly en) ne y ay i 
‘terested in sematics. Recognizing the importance fe ok : e 
‘deration of logic, Mr, Copi devotes the introductory chapters to ngt 
= definition. The disruption of reasoning by highly eal thinking. 
tative words cannot be disregarded by anyone paang nd tion” and 
After Part One, “Language” Mr. Copi considers “Deduct 


"Tn uction ” ; . Id illustrations so prevalent 
ction,” but he doesn’t revive the ag Toate. tlis ples are 


in 
the teaching of logic. His approac 5 





| 9 THE WORLD’ 
sURY OF IT RLD'S GREAT SPEECHES, Fd; 
| aon Peterson. Šimon and Schuster, New York, 1954 $759, 7 
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ing in themselves; his diagrams, helpful. He ; , 
a ubleiands how to interest students, ® a skilled 


f our primary responsibilities as teachers is to ch 
a >" easy ‘enere lization, the slick shortcut, the parroted 


man 1954 


teache; 


&e the 
=s hale. 


reas 
hile challenging a comma we accept confusion and f as T 
aiten p migi this book is not for high school students, Tos. argu 


. teaching materials to those teachers who cons; T 

Tu = malok responsibility of the high scho ols. Nsider teachin, 

FOLK PARTY FUN. By Dorothy Gladys Spicer. Association Press, N 
York, 1954, $3.95. | Ney 


lk Party Fun contains a plan for twenty-five different par: . 
B= the Pasa and foods of other lands. Besides provi les Duil 
of good times for many different groups, the parties give insight = 

other lands, other cultures. The book contains a helpful index. into 


KNOW YOUR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. Edited 
Mitchell. Macmillan, New York, 1954, $3.00. 


This is a series of sketches of some children in the classrooms of ou 
city, presenting some of the roblems and some of their solutions. Though 
these sketches concern children only in the first six grades, high school 
teachers will gain deeper insight into some of their own achievements 
and problems by reading the book. High school students ate “Disturber 
Allen” and “Quiet Christina” a few years later. The book presents some 
of the new procedures and goals in elementary school teaching. 


- Henry I, CHRIST Andrew Jackson High School 


by Lucy Sprague 


THE USES OF LEISURE 


The Greek word for leisure is the origin of our wO! i = 
school, The Greeks thought of leisure as the opportunity fe 
moral and intellectual development and participation in the 
of the community, Such leisure is, in truth, the subject = 
other human activity, 


—Robert M. Hutchins 
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| completed seven years of operation as a relativel 
| higher education in the City of New York. During 


The New York City 
Program of Higher 


R. WARD HARRINGTON 
New York City Community College 


Communit 
Y College 
Education J 


In September, 1953, the New York City Community College 


y new type of 


: th 
period it had been established and supported by the State of New 


| York, initially as the New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, and after the formation of the State University in 
1948, as the State University, Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences. 


at New York City. 


ACQUISITION BY NEW YORK CITY. In September, 1953, 
the college sponsorship was again changed, and it entered upon 
anew stage in its career as a community college, primarily spon- 
sored by the City of New York with financial assistance from the 


| state, and continuing affiliation with the State University. 


With the acquisition of the college by New York City, a new 


‘| addition was made in the Opportunities provided by the city for 


higher education. 

The City of New York has been providing collegiate instruc- 
tion in the four-year municipal colleges for many years, but these 
are primarily designed to offer liberal arts preparation for pro- 
fessional careers. i 

With the New York City Community College a new E 
of a technical, junior college type is added to the system of ig 


education in the City. 


IOR COLLEGE. 


THE PLACE OF THE TECHNICAL JON o high stool 


"a simplified form, the alternatives avalan® OO poing to 
staduates in New York City formerly ee dee wt these 


‘four-year college or going to work. A ve h 

on à e means to 
sraduates lacked sicher the ability, paas: progralt At the 
Nable them to venture upon the ne e or industrial opera- 


‘ame time they lacked the training 5 
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tions which would give them a technical “job title,” and co 
sequently had to enter upon t he on loyment market as relative, 
non-specialized and non-classified ‘high school graduates ” y 

On the business and industrial side, the needs of firms and pr 
fessions were not being adequately served by the choice of a 
year college graduates or high school graduates. Many operation. 
in business, industry, and professions required technical trainin 
more specific than, but not as extensive as, the four-year College 
graduate would possess, but at the same time considerably more 
advanced than the high school graduate could normally offer. 

The New York City Community College was established to 
serve both young persons who could not plan an extended period 
of collegiate study, and the technical and semi-professional needs 
of business, industry, and the professions. Its assigned Purpose was 
to provide two years of technical training in specific fields so that 
upon graduation the student was ready to enter a technical, sub- 

. professional or junior executive position in a specific business, in- 
dustrial, or professional area. In keeping with the traditions of 
higher education the student also received general education in 
social sciences and English, which, combined with the technical 
training, made it possible for the college to confer upon its grad- 
uates the junior college degree of Associate in Applied Science. In 


many of its programs, periods of on-the-job training were -incor- 


porated so that the graduate received, not only the formal instruc- 
tion of the college, but also the practical experience and atmosphere 
of the field for which he was preparing. 


PROGRAMS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. In the seven year 
period up to September, 1953, over four thousand students com- 
pleted courses at the college and entered upon their careers. The 
‘Ppropriateness and need for this type of higher education have 
en demonstrated by the manner in which these graduates have 
been so rapidly absorbed into business, industry, and the profes- 
sions. The graduates have entered upon responsible, interesting, 
and well-paid positions, and there lie before them. the enriche 
e Semaine which follow upon higher eee T New 
~ arte seventeen separate programs of study at the + 
7 ns City Community College, which have been established at the 
uggestion of business or professional groups. 
6 


yew YORK CITY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 








The college has followed the policy of establishin 
of study only after it has been E imn Aak that iate ben 
for trained personnel which cannot be satisfied adequately by other 
educational programs. 

The courses can be grouped into three areas. The “business-dis- 
tributive” group includes advertising design and advertising pro- 
duction, executive assisting (legal and medical), retail distribution 

etroleum distribution, industrial distribution (equipment and 
materials), and hotel administration and culinary arts. The engi- 
neering group includes construction technology, electrical tech- 
nology, and mechanical technology. The science and health-service 
group includes medical laboratory technology, dental hygiene, 
dental laboratory technology, and chemical technology. 


CHARACTER OF THE COURSES OF STUDY. In each of 
these courses the student majors for two years with an intensive 
program in the particular field he has selected. It is in this respect 
that the college differs most from the traditional four-year liberal 
arts program. In the latter the student spends the first two years 
taking a general program to provide a sampling of study in a 
wide field. During this period the student determines what his 
major shall be and concentrates during his last two years in 
advanced study in this major field. 

At the New York City Community College no such exploratory 
or preparatory period is possible. To satisfy the requirements for a 
technical position, the entire two year period must be given to 
study in a specific field. It is necessary consequently for the stu- 
dent to select his program prior to entry, since he majors in his 
particular field from the first week of attendance. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMISSION. This, of course, creates a great 
Problem both for the student contemplating this type of higher 
education, and for the college in accepting students <a 
To a certain degree, this type of junior college program E DEILAN 
only to those high school graduates who have pas at some 
Conviction with respect to the type of career ap d See weil 
In recognition of the fact that such a state © n siy» 
exist with a very large number of high school graduates, an 


Order to assist these young people toward a realistic decision, j" 
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has always followed a careful policy of admissi 
“A The pie sion of a student is determined by infor Pro. 
combined from four sources. One 1s the high school record a KE 
individual. The second is his performance on a series of aptituds 
rests conducted by the college. The third is the information derasi 
from an interview between a faculty member and the applic 
Finally, a health and physical record is required. at 


1954 


THE HIGH SCHOOL RECORD. The high school record ie 


obviously an important source of information about the applicant 
As a performance record it is some indication of the kind of on 
dent the person is. It provides information as to the work habits 
the individual has. It also provides information concerning the 
kind of preparatory work the student has had. Any individual with 


a high school diploma may apply for admission to the college, | 


and consequently the high school background of the applicants js 
considerably more varied than that of those who might apply for 
the liberal arts college. In utilizing the high school record of the 


applicant, the admission office of the college recognizes that it is in 
itself not an accurate and complete measure of the individual’s ” 


abilities, habits, or interests. A considerable number of high school 
graduates fail to develop a responsible and serious view toward 
school work until at an advanced stage of their high school careers. 
Many of these do not have an impressive high school record, nor 
one which suggests that they should continue their studies at 4 
higher level. Many of them have, during their last terms in high 
school, acquired an appreciation of the value of education, and “ 
Seriousness of purpose which would warrant acceptance at a higher 
level. This is one of the important reasons why the college attaches 


equal importance to the aptitude battery and the personal inter- 
view, 


APTITUDE TESTS. The aptitude tests which the college gue 
also serve the purpose of showing more clearly whether the on 
dent is making a desirable and realistic choice in applying = 
oe P ‘Osram. This aptitude battery provides a uniform met ‘ 
or all applicants of their competence with verbal mateti@’, ci, 

mathematical ability, their ability to deal with abstract mater” 


thei ° è s (ona 
heir mechanical aptitude, and their capacity for three dimens! 
8 


NEW YORK CITY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 








visualization. In addition, a measure 
speed and accuracy, and their knowled 
Through these tests applicants with 
programs and with all levels of per 
can be more accurately appraised 
study for which they have applied. 


is obtained of their clerical 
8e of spelling and grammar. 
all variations of high school 
formance during high school 
for the various programs of 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW. A continuing study of 
achievement in the courses at the college has demonstrated the im- 
ortance of the students’ seriousness of purpose. Individuals with 
limited capacities have distinguished themselves, and students with 
distinguished capacities have failed to succeed as a result of this 
factor. The personal interview in the admission procedures is an 
attempt to gain insight into this element. Information is sought 
concerning the reason for the applicant’s selection of the specific 

rogram, the background or experience he has which may be - 
related to this field, and whether his general interests or hobbies 
bear a relation to it. 


THE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL RECORD. Each applicant 
is required to submit with his application a health and physical 
examination record. Many areas of technical employment require 
certain physical aptitudes and characteristics. If the individual does 
not meet these requirements, failure or severe hardship may result. 
Food-handlers must have a clean health record; artists and 
chemists cannot be color blind; dental hygienists and dental labora- 
tory technicians must have manual dexterity; and many of the 
engineering occupations call for certain physical stamina os 
Capacity. Since the applicant is laying the foundation for a li ie 
time career in entering the college, the health and physical recor 
is of vital importance. 


The final decision as to admission is made only after a careful 


teview of all four phases of the individual’s file, by both the 
department head of the course for which the individual has 7 
plied, and the admission office itself. The problems related to + 

a decision have increased in recent years since the — o 4 
Plicants has exceeded the number which can be admitted to the 


Colle 
ge. 9 
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ATUS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
ee Sasi College offers a new alternative 
education designed to lay the foundation of a satisfying career 
among the many technical and sub-professional levels of business 
and industry which have become so important in present-day 


America. 


e 


The value and desirability of this type of college training are 


manifested by the continually increasing volume of applicants dete 
ing admission to the college. Since September, 1953, under the 
Community College formula, the program is supported to an 


extent of one-third by the State of New York, one-third by the. 


City of New York, and one-third through tuition and fees which 
must be paid by the student. At the present time, student tuition 
and fees amount to slightly over $100 per semester. Despite this 
requirement, nearly three times the number which could he 


admitted applied for admission to the September, 1954, term. = 


The student body and applicants come from all parts of 


New York City. Although the school is located in Brooklyn 


only about 40% of the students are Brooklyn residents. The 


desire of students from the Bronx for this type of program is 


indicated by the fact that the Bronx is second in representation at 
the college, providing 25% of the student body. Manhattan, 


Queens, and Staten Island supply the main part of the balance, 


with a representation from suburban communities surrounding the 
city and from up-state New York. 

_ In considering the future, account must be taken of the increas- 
ing numbers who will be reaching college level age in coming 
years; the increasing need for, and interest in, college study; the 
rising costs for students; and the relative costs of establishing four- 
year and two-year colleges, : 

A consideration of these suggests that New York City may -= 
quire a Community College in each of the boroughs to satisfy the 
career preparation needs of the young people of the ciy. At 
present, two applicants must be turned away for each student ad- 
mitted. As increasing numbers of New York city residents becom® 
— of the Opportunities at New York City Community Colles 
i T problem may rapidly rise in intensity. d 

n June, 1954, approximately 35,000 students were graduar 


ast the Mew York City high schools. All of these, On the bast 


10 
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A n 
in higher 








of their high school diplomas, could a 


york City Community Colleg pply for admission to New 


e. The college could admit. i 
over one thousand of them to its September term. Not E 


high school graduates desire higher education, n 
penefit from it. If, however, the number desto rla Ton 
college education were to rise to 20% of this gtoup, the facilities 
at AT York City Community College would þe seriously bur- 
dened. 

Obviously, educational planning in New York Ci t pi 
prominent place to the technical junior college. LOAR 


ONLY YESTERDAY 


1. The average salary paid . . . was too low to be consistent with 
the dignity of the teaching profession. 


2. ... the various salary schemes . . . resulted in widespread in- 
justice which in turn led to constant unrest. 


3. ... wire pulling which was too often necessary to secure pro- 
motion was unworthy of a body of self-respecting public serv- 
ants and ought to be eliminated. 


4. All these things . . . were impairing the usefulness of each 
individual teacher, and that the system as-a whole was suffer- 
ing in consequence. 

5. The feeling that no matter how willing the School Boards 
might be to remedy abuses, no matter how wisely they might 
plan new salary schemes, the financial authorities of the city 
would not grant the money necessary to correct the abuses and 
put the revised schedules into effect. 

— From the Second Annual Report 
of Superintendent of Schools Maxwell, 
1900 (contributed by Irwin Fleischner) 


W 
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Fallacies in the Teaching of Bookkeeping 


I. DAVID SATLOW 
Thomas Jefferson High School 


Careful scrutiny of the teaching of bookkeeping will brine a 
light the existence of a number of fallacies in the approach to, and 
treatment of, the subject. Some of these fallacies are teacher. 
initiated, others are supervisor-imposed. Regardless of: the nature 
or origin of these misconceptions, they lead to undersirable prac- 


tices and should therefore be dealt with honestly and courageously. 
It should be remembered that not all of the fallacies will þe 


found at work in every classroom. They are operative nevertheless 
in varying degrees, and if not recognized and reckoned with can, 
like barnacles, impede the growth of the subject. An examination 
of these fallacies should therefore contribute toward a reappraisal 


of one’s daily performance in the classroom. : 


a T 


Fallacy 1: That there is a distinctly vocational objective or a 
distinctly consumer objective in the teaching of book- 


keeping. 


The high school is a medium for acculturation, for the socializa- 


tion of the individual. Bookkeeping is but one of the many media 
through which the adolescent grows into the person he is poten- 
tially capable of becoming. Through it he acquires functional, 
fundamental skills while being afforded the opportunity to get 
along with people of different backgrounds. Alleged objectives 
are often rationalizations: they vary with economic conditions. 
When employment is at a peak, the vocational objective is claimed; 
when business is depressed, however, a consumer objective becomes 
popular. 
_ Ironically enough, neither the content of the course in bookkeep- 
ing nor the methods of teaching disclose any perceptible difference 
when implementing the opposing objectives. Perhaps the correct 
statement as to objectives should be that bookkeeping is a subject 
Which possesses both general-education values and vocational 
Values, that the two are inter-related and frequently cannot PS 
isolated, 


12 
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fallacy 2: That business arithmetic or junior busi 7 
15 a pre-requisite for the study of bookkeeping — 
Some twenty-five years ago, when bookkeeping was taught in 


. il ) 
prepared to begin the study of the siai s were not sufficiently 


ject. A ; 
was upgraded to the tenth year and p J s a result, the subject 


upils were given introducti 
> th l d | ction 
to business (or junior business trainin g) and business arithmetic in 


Today, the practice in regard to the ninth year is not uniform. 
In some schools, combinations of introduction to business and 
applied arithmetic are taught during that year; in other schools 
the subject is omitted completely. Very little difference, if any is 
noticeable in bookkeeping achievements between the two groups. 

We may have confused content with maturation. In the past, 
pupils matured during the ninth year, while they studied junior 
business training and business arithmetic; today, pupils mature 
during the ninth year when they are studying other subjects. 


Fallacy 3: That there is but one approach to the study of book- 
- keeping. 

Many teachers cling tenaciously to the notion that the subject 
can be taught by one approach only when as a matter of fact there 
are several approaches. We have approáches based on the journal, 
the account, the balance sheet, and the fundamental equation. 
Each lends itself to competent instruction. 


Fallacy 4: That the balance-sheet approach is confined to the 
first few lessons in bookkeeping. l 

Many teachers and textbook writers are under the impression 
that they are following a balance-sheet approach if they devote the 
first few lessons to the balance sheet. A balance-sheet approach 
ls much more than that. It is a philosophy of teaching by which 
every topic, every unit of work, is identified with its impact on the 
alance sheet. This philosophy cannot be realized when all con- 
Sideration of balance sheets is dropped once the first week of the 


term is out of the way. 


Fallacy 5: That there is but one _ to be 
evolution of content in bookkeeping. . 

is point of view is explainable on the basis of security rather 

13 
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is not so much a case of being satisfied with old 
lesson outlines; it is rather one in which the teacher feels Secure 
following the method he was taught or the sequence of the firs, 
textbook to which he had accustomed himself. This fallacy js 
at work in the insistence upon teaching the personal account 
before the sales income account—or the cash discount accounts 
before the interest epee Se a liability, and capital accounts 
re introducing the journal. 3 
jos are no et data upon which to form any conclusion 
as to the most desirable sequence. Until such data are available 
experimentation with various teaching sequences should be en- 


couraged. 


Fallacy 6: That where the theory or method advanced by the text. 
book is not acceptable to the teacher, it should be 


ignored. | 
This is illustrated in the case of the rugged individualist who 
believes that interest cost is a capital account and who differs 
with the textbook, which considers it an asset account (or vice 
versa.) Rugged individualism is not to be desired when it pro- 
duces conflict in the minds of the pupils. Yet this is exactly what 
happens when the pupils are taught one concept in class and 
are obliged to learn an opposing concept at home. | 
Differing with a textbook is splendid at a departmental 
conference when the question of textbook adoption is up for con- 
sideration or when textbook evaluation is under way. It is justi- 
fiable—as a matter of fact, necessary—in the class room when the 
textual material is outmoded. It is not called for, however, when 
the textbook content is acceptable from an accounting or educa- 
tional point of view. Sound principles of mental hygiene woul 
seem to indicate that if two or three points of view are equ y 
acceptable to the profession, and one of these is prominent in the 
textbook, the teacher's individual preference should be submerge 
in favor of the textbook. Articulation of theory between teacher 
and textbook is called for. 


than inertia. It 


Fallacy 7: That the accounting theory which the teacher tea yned 

= isto dominate the bookkeeping that he teaches. i 

Relying on the authority of the profession is one thing, P" 
14 
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erpetuating specific practices even aft i 

sae them 1s pedagogically cnet San in = ny 
the case of prepaid rent, insurance, and interest. For he long st 
time we taught these items as deferred charges, Several what 
the American Institute of Accountants issued a secant tail tn 
which favored the abolition of the classification deferred ch — 
and urged the inclusion of these items under current ame Vet 
many of our teachers insist on the more difficult classification and 
justify it by quoting the accounting theories which our leadin 

experts have rejected. 


Fallacy 8: That certain business practices and procedures are too 
simple to warrant instructional time. 


Some important clerical aspects of the bookkeepers’ work are 
simple—and to the teacher, quite obvious. Some of these are 
taught only once during the pupil’s career, without any practice; 
others are merely referred to or described. The writing of checks 
or the preparation of monthly statements of account, for example, 
is quite simple to the teacher, the adult. In the case of the pupil, 
the adolescent, however, each of these forms calls for a composite 
of skills and habits which must be acquired and retained on an 
office-use basis through occasional practice. Without such prac- 
tice the pupil is inept at these simple skills and therefore em- 
barrassed on the job. 

The teacher takes for granted that the pupil can prepare the 
two forms as part of his general background. The business man 
also takes these forms for granted—he assumes that the pupil 
can at least prepare them without any guidance or assistance on 
the job. When the pupil falters, the employer poses the $64 ques- 
tion, “What did they teach you at school, anyway? _And that 
is enough to unsteady the graduate entering on the first job. 

When called upon to prepare a deposit, the graduate is even 
More bewildered. He did hear at one time or another about bank 
deposits’ being made; he may have even been told how a a 
Slip was prepared, but never did he undergo the experience o 
Counting th ing the bills properly, wrapping the 

e money, arranging IAAT 3 f 
Coi 5 . ‘ao the deposit slip, making the 
ins, endorsing checks, preparing P ; > 
a i ckbook memorandum. Simple: 
Ppropriate cashbook entry and er m 
-x orting. 


Course, but practice is very com i 
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Fallacy 9: That there must be a continuous flow of sy Dplemey 


tary materials. 


It appears that the accounting departments have rec 


philosophy seems to be that the mimeograph machine must be kept 
going at all costs—in paper, in time, in energy. Teachers’ excuses 


can be summed up in one claim, “The textbook is inadequate.” 


The solution to this perennial problem seems to lie in a dee = 
reciation of the textbook and its contents. Judicious utilization 
of the textbook through the addition of several transactions here 
and there and the substitution of new instructions for certain 
earlier problems should eliminate the need for much of the 


app 


mimeographing. 


Fallacy 10: That there is but one method for teaching a given 


topic. 


To the foregoing phrasing of the fallacy might be added—'my 
method,” “my” referring to the method favored by the speaker, 


often the supervisor. This misconception can be applied to the 
motivation or to the coverage of the first lesson on a new topic. 
An objective person should realize that many roads can lead 


to one’s goal, that method depends on the backgrounds of teacher — 


and pupils, that motivation depends on pupil interests and teacher 
ingenuity, that the teacher’s presentation reflects his bookkeeping 
bias, training and experience, his exchange of experiences with 
others, his reading of what others are doing and his willingness 
to learn and to do. To say that a topic must be taught a certain 
way or else it is being improperly taught is to deaden all initiative. 
All that we can say is that any unfolding which gives due recogni- 
ton to principles of educational psychology is to be encouraged. 


Fallacy 11: That we must painstakingly set up the background 
for a new topic before we reach it. 

We often meet the teacher who spends half a period laying me 
ee tt sr the new learning, only to discover that the re 
e PE alf period is insufficient for development of, and dril 

» the new work. For example, to teach the returned pe 


account, that instructor will have the pupils make entries 10! 


“i into business, for buying goods and selling goods before 


: Ourse 
more duplicating of materials than any other department Ther 


May prove too time-consuming, 





‘HE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING - 
; , se > 
roceeding with a returned sale. 


; When asked f 
spproach, the teacher will invariably reply thet F peep this 
pe sold to the customer before he can return them and thar poods 


ust be bought before they can be sold. ill insi 
at he is doing is placing the transaction ap pt poe h = 

But why such extended apperception? The concept of -. = 
can be brought into play by using a completed earlier exercise i 
he basis for the beginning of the day’s work or by having account 
records reflecting a number of sales appear on the chalkboard as 
the pupils enter the room. With this as a Springboard, the class 
has ample time for effective learning and application of the re- 
turned sales account. 


Fallacy 12: That everything must be taught through the cycle, 

The cycle shows the inter-relationships that exists among the 
journals, ledgers, and financial statements. Tracing each new 
topic through the entire cycle with its journal entries, posting, 
trial balance, closing, and statement preparation is very burden- 
some and time-consuming. 

Not every historical event taken up in the social studies class 
is related by the class to the total history of the race. In similiar 
fashion, we should not expect each new bookkeeping topic to 
wind up with practice work that culminates in financial statements 
and closing entries. The cycle has its place—a most valuable one— 
as an integrating device at regular intervals during the term, but 
not after the study of each new account. 


Fallacy 13: That everything must be elicited from the pupils. 

The concept of the development lesson arose as a reaction to 
the lecture method that was characterized by complete pupil pas- 
Sivity. It has unfortunately gotten to the point in the resent 
of some teachers that everything must be “developed’ throug 
elaborate motivation and extensive questioning. Some items wi 
€ too simple to warrant extended discussion and a nae 
others may be too involved to be left entirely to the re 


Of the develo ] i 
; pment esson. tl times from the pupils 
tempting to sfici es ag ne result that the period 
he lesson and pupils may find 


May end before the completion of t u 
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attacking a home assignment with incomplete 
et arning = their frame of reference. There hala E 
motivation, but it should be in moderation, so that the class eriod 
offers ample time for the other phases of a good lesson, There 
should be eliciting from the pupils, but the maturity of the teacher 
should guide his instant decision as to the cessation of the attempt 
to elicit when the law of diminishing returns begins to Operate. 


lacy 14: That the first lesson on a topic is to be a develo 

ied lesson, he is to be followed by several drill pn 
and a test. ‘ i 

This of approach is a modern version of the “busy-work” 
school k hele It replaces the old lecture method by hawt 
the class go through the motions of following along and arriving 
at generalizations during the first lesson. When all new learnings 
embraced by the topic are covered in the first lesson, the pupils 
fail to see any significance in the work. As a result, the several 
drill lessons that follow are dull experiences to the pupils. 

Several lessons in any unit should have an element of develop- 
ment and drill. In so far as possible, pupils should learn one 
new thing, however small, each day. In this way, interest is 
sustained for all; the brighter pupils will be less bored, and the 
slower learners will be less likely to be discouraged. 


Fallacy 15: That analysis must always precede entry work. 

At the very beginning of the first term’s work, constant analysis 
is desirable. As the work progresses, however, it is unnecessary 
to have analysis in terms of the fundamental equation for every 
transaction considered. The entries for some transactions should 
be recordable automatically, without recourse to analysis in terms 
of increases and decreases of assets, liabilities, and capital. 

The teacher should exercise discrimination in selecting the trans- 
actions to be analyzed. The slogan, “Analyze before you journal- 
Ize, 1S sage counsel when dealing with a new topic or when con- 
fronted with a troublesome transaction. 


Fallacy 16: That the anal ysis is to be stated in a specific way: 

We frequently require pupils to express their analysis in ‘ain 
of a formula, “The value of the asset, merchandise, increased $100; 
we therefore debit the merchandise purchases account $100. 22° 
18 
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yalue of the asset, cash, decreased $100; we therefore credit the 
ash account $100.” All too often, we insist on this formulation 
and permit no deviation from it. As a result pupils become in- 
yolved in a maze of verbiage and lose sight of the purpose of 
analysis and of its value in determining the entries to be made. 
Analysis that is rendered in goose-step fashion substitutes 
straight-jacket responses for mental activity and is destructive of 
the very purpose that it is intended to serve. We should require 
analysis, but analysis which represents thinking on the part of the 
upil and which is an example of self-expression rather than the 
semantic mumbo-jumbo that results from casting all responses 


in the same mold. 


Fallacy 17: That the teacher must always assign homework— 
and plenty of it. 

A number of bookkeeping teachers still subscribe to the notion 
that a subject acquires status when it is characterized by much 
homework that will “challenge” the pupils. It is not true that 
the assigning of homework per se will instil in the pupils a whole- 
some respect for bookkeeping; the very opposite may be true— 
pupils may despise the subject because of the burdensome home 
assignments given in it. 

A brief home assignment which provides additional practice 
on work learned in class will give the pupil a sense of achievement. 
Beyond that, however, we have no assurance that practice’ (with- 
out guidance) makes perfect. Furthermore, an inspection of the 
papers will easily convince us that for some pupils practice makes 
for the very antithesis of perfection. 3 


Fallacy 18: That the class learns when it is told something by 


the teacher. r Soo tool 
This misconception applies to economic understanding, 
P PP trait development. How often 


telationships, and to personality 

do we Selita that ali do not know the route of a an ee 

the checkbook to the file or the basis for the extension = 

to a customer. Yet the teacher contends, “I don’t see why they 

don’t know that. I told them all about it. spore of the 
en there is no learning going OP, the re oy pamcheter 

teacher’s time and energy is wasted. When we teach, a 
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at all sure that the pupils are learning; when we tell 
not even teaching. . 

This applies with equal force to work habits. Merely tellin 
the pupils to be neat, to be careful, to remember to check 
will not assure us that these desirable work habits will follow 
Furthermore, isn’t it rather an admission of defeat if we have ai 
remind the pupils fairly late in the term about these fundamental 


» WE ate 


work skills? We do not have to tell the pupils to write across 


the page rather than downward. They do so as a matter of course 
because they learned the correct way. Yet the things about which 
we do go to the trouble of reminding them are ignored. Teaching 
is much more than mere telling. | 
Fallacy 19: That teaching our pupils the basic elements of debit 
and credit in journal and ledger work will enable 
them to adapt themselves to any bookkeeping job, 


This misconception is at the root of the comment by many a 


graduate, “But the bookkeeping we learned at school is different!” 
There is no need for the marked dichotomy between school book- 
keeping and business-office bookkeeping. | 

We cannot undertake to teach every form of journal and ledger 
found in business. We should continue teaching the basic format 
of the journals and ledgers, but we should supplement our instruc- 
tion to some extent with work in specialized records peculiar to 
the needs of several types of firms. Pupils would thus have the 


opportunity to see the same basic principles of bookkeeping 
operate in different settings, 


Fallacy 20: That the content of an advanced course in book- 


keeping must of necessity parallel a college course 
in accounting, 


A point of view of this kind can be attributed either to a frus- 
trated colle 


ge instructor or to a person lacking in imaginatior. 

third-year course in bookkeeping offers rich opportunities for 
work on modern payrolls, tax records, special columnar books, 
and specialized books of account to meer the needs of specia 
lines of business, of small-business owners, of professional peop’ 


and of service industries, and for experience with integrated prac 
tical work. 
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The Shop Teacher's Role 
Basic Fundamentals 


JULES J. CASALBORE 
Brooklyn High School. for Homemaking 


in Teaching the 


Shop teachers are painfully cognizant of their students’ weak- 
ness in the basic fundamentals. These weaknesses are not confined 
to the slow learner but have spread to the students classified as 
average. An improvement in these fundamentals is one of the 
shop teacher’s main desideratums. 

I had the revealing teaching experience last term of calling upon 
the members of my class to spell the word raisin. Twelve or more 
boys volunteered. I wrote the word on the blackboard as each 
spelled it. Within five minutes I had twelve different spellings, 
not one of which was correct. The class was composed of the so- 
called average and slow learners, all in their junior year. I could 
go on citing examples ad infinitum, of weaknesses revealed in 
mathematics, English grammar, vocabulary, and spelling. 

Conversations held with other vocational teachers of different 
schools reveal that this weakness in the basic fundamentals is not 
confined to our school but is prevalent in others. 

As educators, we realize that these weaknesses stem from one 
or more of the following causes: language difficulty, poor home 
and social environment, low mentality, lack of individualized at- 
tention in the pre-high school years, the reading of comic ja 
with stress upon illustrations rather than vocabulary, limited read- 
ing of well-written books, and the advent of television. in ules 

Consequently we as shop teachers can, and sometimes do, es 
lugubrious view of the problem, becoming resigned pe p = 
and accepting it pessimistically as a pania riia Ana 
Prone to rationalize the problem as one that sho oe 
Solved before the students were admitted to our shops. ste thes 
tunately, this type of rationalization not only fails to mitig 
Situation, but tends to perpetuate it. 

It is not my urpose to dwell over-long “pag ge pe 
Write a philosophical dissertation on the an J i arra 
Philosophy is of a nature that could be liberally interp s 
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applied philosophy. Reduced to substance, my outlook is Ri 
thought 


fruition only results when implementation follows the 


ocesses. l | 
Phe problem of remedying these basic fundamental weaknesses 


might appear to be insurmountable. The problem itself is r 
nized = ; dlienging and formidable one, but it can and set ; 


be divided into specific areas and resolved piece-meal, ['p). i 


frm believer and practitioner of doing the small things first, ang 
find that the big ones seem to be taken care of in the process, F ; 


The individual who searches for a simple and easily app lied 
prescription that entails no expenditure of thought and effort will - 
not find these suggestions rewarding. They are based on the 
assumption that the education of the whole child is our respon efi 
bility and that teaching the basic fundamentals is the job of 
every teacher regardless of his subject. a e k 


How Can Shop Teachers Aid Students in Improving. E 
Basic Fundamentals? 


et) A 
The following are the specific areas concerned: | = ‘Gry 
Spelling l -S & 
Vocabulary and grammar m 
Penmanship 
Arithmetic 


SPELLING. Shop teachers should emphasize correct spelling of 


all commonly used trade terms by having a section of the shop — 


notebook devoted exclusively to these terms and their meaning. 

The inspection of notebooks, which should be done before 
each marking period, should include careful scrutiny for mis- 
spelled words. A list of commonly misspelled words should then 
be drawn up and drilled upon. 

Test papers should be checked for misspelled words and these 
underlined, 

During a lecture, teachers should take time to call attention t° 
the spelling and meaning of the words being used. 


a RART AND GRAMMAR. Teachers should plan - 
an encourage socialization in class discussions, affording s™ ot 
an Opportunity for self-expression. 

22 
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(BACHING FUNDAMENTALS 
| Students should be instructed and encouraged to do some indi- 
vidual or group research on a particular project and be given an 
opportunity to present it orally in class. 
Essay-type questions should be included in eve 
fy test paper as 
they afford the student the opportunity of revealing his ability to 
express himself on paper. The teacher is in a position to aid 
students in the basic fundamentals of writing through correction 
of misspelled words, vocabulary, grammar, and penmanship. 
Essay-type questions are frowned upon because they are too 
subjective. They can be made more objective if worded properly. 
In asking a general question, the teacher should itemize specific 
areas to be included and should allot a given number of points 
to each. , 
Example: Explain the difference between bread flour and cake flour, giving 
the following information: , 
1. Type of wheat from which each is milled. 2 points. One point 
` for each. 
2 points. One point 
| : ‘for each. 
3. The difference in color. 1 point. 7 
4. Name two ways of identifying each flour. 4 points. Two poin 
Pee for each. 
5. Explain why cake flour can not be used in 1 point. 
the making of bread. 7 
| (Total Credit—10 Points) 


2. Percentage of protein in each. 


PENMANSHIP. Attention should be called to the importance of 
writing legibly in notebooks and on test papers. 


ARITHMETIC. There are numerous problems in every trade 
which require a knowledge of arithmetic. Arithmetic becomes m 
portant and most meaningful when applied to the ae o 

a real problem. This psychological fact should be — he 
its utmost by the shop teacher. Each problem should = a 
down into steps and each step explained in detail so tha : 
problem will be understood in its entirety. Drill is an aparen 
and indispensable technique used to put the processes. across. 


The following example is used to illustrate what is MEA a 
red to e 

Example: arts of pan bread dough are require 

36 jg sai rolls scaled off a 3 Am to a press, if each quart of dough 

weighs 6 pounds? k 








i 
\ 
| 
; 
$ 
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Before figuring the pren; each student should have 
write out the steps to be used, as follows: 

Step 1. Determine the number of presses needed. This ; 
s dividing the number of rolls in a press, 3 dozen, A aa b 
ber of dozen rolls desired, which is 36. ( Answer—13) e num. 
Estimate the number of pounds of dough needed if each 
weighs 3 pounds. (Answer—36) Press 
Figure the number of quarts of dough needed by dividing 
number of pounds per quart, 6, into the number of ng the 
needed, 36. (Answer—6) Pounds 


been traineg to 


Step 2. 
Step 3. 


Individual pupils can be assisted directly by those students wh 
have mastered the process. Additional outside work ( homework) 
should be assigned to those who have difficulty in solving su 7 
problems. ° 4 


psychology to emphasize the need for improvement in the basic 


fundamentals to the students and to demonstrate that it is a 


part of their shop work and not a thing apart. They should be 


made to understand that improvement is the primary goal of the © 
program, with achievement and skills as very desirable outcomes. — 


in order to emphasize the importance and value of fundamental 
S ills, teacher should explain that credits will be deducted for 
misspelled words, faulty vocabulary, errors in grammar, and poor 
penmanship. ? 

ae the motivation may be termed extrinsic, it is, I believe, 
A n ee the type of motivation that will produce results. 
im ea oa objectively rate the student’s effort and 
Aa i aia i hat ii of marking. This is a must proce- 

ak ucationa i AE 
will insure the desired effect. gram and if properly administered 
m pia y A pet mpeg of the writer to set up a marking plan 
teachers aff i can be drawn up within each school by the 
ected. However, a marking plan 1S necessary, for if 


the student isn’t 
penalized or . f "mi 
provement will result. Apathy — oor bis niente Bitte 


FO , 
er A ae Educational philosophy and principles are mean 
ot applied to specifics, One of our current principles © 


education ; ye 
m tion is that the child is the center or focal point of our 


THE NEED FOR A MARKING PLAN. Itis sound educational. 





rgACHING FUNDAMENTALS 
4 a A S A 


. ducational program and that we as teachers sh ink i 
of meeting the interests, needs, and abilities tee Serer child.” 
We shop teachers can give realism to this often-expressed hil- 
osophy through the implementation of the program pat sa 
above. To be effective, however, the program must be accepted 
and put into practice by all shop teachers in a school and not by 
, few. Through planned cooperation and coordination with the 
reachers of applied ‘mathematics, applied science, and English 
rhe program can’t fail to produce the desired and expected results. 


Try it. 





January 4, 1954 
IDENTITY 


The Board of Ed 

It must be said 

Knows me not from Adam; 
So when it writes to me 

It plays safe, I see, 

By addressing me: 

“Dear Sir or Madam.” 


—Nathan Levine 
Harlem Evening High School 





SEE WHAT HOLLYWOOD HATH WROUGHT 


“The movies are accused of causing juvenile delinquency, 
crime, immorality, and communism, writes- Sep pol ie 
Films in Review (August-September 1954), “but a tew "What 
ago the Detroit Times asked its readers to write ma ve ne) 
the Movies Have Meant to Me.’ Here are excerpts =< sd 
of them: ‘I had been a government clerk and mer cob with 
fore entering the Army. When I got out I was dissa 


INE r Bishop made me realize 
my former objectives. Cheers for ee. his life to children and 


how the American school teacher ¢ 
to the community. Because of this film I am now a teacher in 


the Detroit school system. 
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f (Exce ptional motion pictures reviewed for teachers 


- chairman 0 | C, Age 
tion of Teachers of English. Consult your STC repres entat tie 


further details.) 


Films of Special Interest 


f the School and Theatre Committee, N.Y, 


CASTELLANI‘S “ROMEO AND JULIET” (Sutton Theatre) 


What a wonderful motion picture! Here is the lovelies 
ofa good story on the screen in many a yeat—and if yo 
come away drenched in its color, kindled by its swift you 
captivated by the magnificence of its Renaissance sty] 
are a pedant, sir, and we bite our thumb at you, sir. 
A-ha, you cry, then it really isn’t Shakespeare? Marvellous 
cinema, but not good Shakespeare? a 
We turn you over to our favorite Shakespearean, Professor 
Mark Van Doren, writing in 1942 on “The Limits of Ente 
ment” :* 


Movies should model themselves on their sources not 
with more respect than they do but with less, and indeed 
with no respect at all for material in the source which 
does not permit of translation into the lan guage of 


by the film 


t telling Ri 
u do not 
ng ardors 
¢—why, you | 


rtain- 


w 


movie art. The reason that Shakespeare has so far not 


been a genuine success at Hollywood is partly at least 
that Hollywood has been buffaloed by his name; also, 
of course, by a long tradition in criticism which ridicules 
movies for changing, cuttin g, expanding, and otherwise 
transforming their sources. Whereas the truth is that 
any movie must transform a novel or a play almost out 
of recognition. That was what S hakespeare did to his 
sources, whether they were sections of Holinshed's 
Chronicle” or other men’s plays or novels from Italy. 
Shakespeare never hesitated to suppress an ending which 


did not suit his purpose, to add one which did, to invent ~> 


wd ies her e from one to ten new characters, to change 
their dis posi 


tions and roles in accordance with the theme 


` 


* Reprinted þ 
(Henry Holt), 
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he had settled upon, to lighten or to deepen the tone 
of his original. He was particularly brilliant at conden. 
sation, but he could equally well elaborate the point 
being that he considered himsel f free to do what he 
chose and felt his only duty to be towards his own 
theater and his own art. Most of his transformations are 
made in the interests of poetry and poetic effects of 
which he is still the world’s master, But I suspect i 


| pect that 
for this very reason he would expect another art to trans- 


form him in the interests of its own e fects, whatever 
they might be. He probably would hope that some 
equivalent might be found for his poetry but he would 
know better than most people that the equivalent would 
look, sound, and feel very different from the thing itself. 
He would know, too, how difficult it is to produce such 
equivalents. ... Shakespeare would not or could not re- 
mold Plutarch completely to his purposes; hence a cer- 
tain stiffness in the Roman plays. They have the air of 
being more “important” than interesting. And that is 
what happens to most movies which are taken too re- 
spectfully from the classics by producers who have 
grown hypersensitive to the charge that the movies 
change things: that is, are an art in their own right. 
The spectator is encouraged to tell himself, not what a 
fine movie this is he is seeing, but how great Shakes- 
peare was. Shakespeare was very great but the fact is 
irrelevant. He can still be read, and there are theaters 


which give his plays. 


The point about Castellani’s Romeo and Juliet would appear to 
be, then, not that eight hundred lines of the play are missing 
(“Help me hence, ho!’—"Look to the lady’) but that a truly 
Creative artist has transformed Shakespeare's poetic imagery into 
scenes and moments of beauty and subtlety that are breathtaking. 
Renato Castellani, who adapted Romeo and Juliet for me 
screen and directed it, says that this is the third time he has film 
the Story of young lovers in conflict with prejudiced elders in a 
hostile environment, The first film, Under the Sun of Rome, = 
One of the early postwar “neo-realist” films from Italy = i 
us those magnificently real faces in real streets that oblitera 
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once and for all the forever-amber-lighted faces in studio Streets 
It had some fierce yet tender young lovers who came to a troubled 
end. The second film, Two Cents’ Worth of Hope, was a charmer 
if ever there was one. Its modern Romeo just out of the arm 
and its deliciously absurd little Juliet won their private war 
against every form of love-devouring death in their society, 
Castellani found in Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet an essen- 
tially unbeatable simple story in a fascinating setting. His screen- 
play is clean, clear, fresh; it has a delicacy, power and directness 
of line that are new for him. It rushes the impatient pair to their 
“misadventured piteous overthrows” with a daring vigor that be- 
longs to the Renaissance. Yet there are traces of what one would 
like to stop calling the “neo-realist” if there were a better term: the 
complete freedom from studio shots (the entire film was photo- 
graphed in Siena, Verona, Mantua; in Montagnana and in Som- 
macompagna) ; the avoidance of stars and Central Casting types 
(Juliet is played by a nineteen-year-old who has never acted 
before, Romeo by a fresh young player of promise, the Montagues 
and Capulets and their followers by Italians who are not actors 
but a Venetian gondolier, a Veronese architect, an Italian novel- 
ist, and so forth). 
But if this were all that Castellani could offer, it would not be 


enough. We should be grateful that his Romeo and Juliet is so | 


incomparably less weary, wooden and conventional than the 1936 
M-G-M film with Norma Shearer and Leslie Howard. We should 
give him his due for answering—in our Opinion at any rate—the 
plea of Graham Greene, who was a S pectator film critic back in 
1936, for a pair of lovers “hot with youth and Verona fevers, as 
reckless as their own duelling families, ‘like fire and powder 
which as they kiss consume.” We might still ask what “equiva- 
lents Castellani has found for the lyricism of some of Shake- 
Speare’s passages, , 

He has created a film which is a poem of images of the Renais- 
sance. It is the loveliest film we have every looked at, lovelier 
> = and style than Henry V—which is not surprising, since 
a ae photographed and helped to design them both. 
of k b a a way of life, of a style of dressing and of dancing, 

i roidering and of duelling, of glancing and of climbing $ 
wall. The indescribably rich texture of the film clothes the lovers 
28 
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meeting, loving and dying. The radiance of its color brings them 
o light; they move in a newly-minted scene of golden subtle 
shades. By setting the story at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury instead of the more conventional fourteenth, Castellani was 
able to collaborate with Piero della Francesca, Filippo Lippi, 
Carpaccio, Uccello, Botticelli, Pisanello, Bellini. The delight of 
watching a motion picture that is at once wholly alive and human, 
and a succession of nobly planned and superbly executed paint- 
ings of a magnificent period, is difficult to express. This delight is 
shared by many who do not have our advantages, who do not 
recognize that Juliet’s white silk ball dress is copied from “E 
Primavera,” and that Lady Capulet’s head-dress is taken from a 
Piero della Francesca fresco in Arezzo. We know this from the 
reactions of the students who have previewed the film. They 
have been transported by the pleasure of this Romeo and Juliet. 
The pleasure of falling in love with love, of course, and of 
weeping and yet believing in the sweetness of it all. But also 
the quite-unaccustomed pleasure of recognizing a new experience 
and of wanting to learn something. Why is this so much more 
beautiful than all the other Technicolor movies, and who are 
all these painters, and what was the Renaissance, and are there 
books with good pictures, and is the play as marvellous as this? 
And the pleasure, beyond everything, of understanding that this 
is a master work of a film artist, something to see again and again. 
Although it is such a visual delight, Castellani's Romeo = 
Juliet is by no means only that. Roman Vlad’s music 1s a 
William Shakespeare’s poetry is astonishingly fresh. The old- 
ness of casting Susan Shentall as Juliet and Laurence Harvey Ms 
Romeo pleased us; unless the lovers are really spe "a 
breathless, really unfledged, it is a gently ridiculous tale. ky > 
pair moved us more in the balcony scene, the — at i 
tomb scene, than we've been moved before. Miss _ z : 
English as a cowslip; her lack of skill 1s never om ae re 
often has the grace of a very mice young e c_e cea 
every moment she is being directed: Castel ra T 
style for twice as many actors as this story emp Ke ~ himself 
Harvey, who has begun to make a small rer y eke eare 
here and there in British films and in g * ae sn 
gives some of his lines a telling poignancy that | a 


/ è 
manadas T PTEN Re Tea 2 ENN E ee: 
S a - 
: ja d . 
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as well as the director's; his “O, I am fortune's fool” 

“Dry sorrow drinks our blood _are wrung from us R 

are from him, and when he says O, she doth teach the tor 
to burn bright!” he and Miss Shentall and Castellani and Sh 
peare and Robert Krasker achieve a triumph of romantic style 
Yes, it is good to listen to. Of all the missing lines in other 
scenes, we missed very few. Perhaps Mercutio’s the Most- hút 
let's be fair; in full spate he would hold up the story. Read him 
Professor Van Doren says, and meanwhile what a joy to Jog, at 
him and to listen to some of his lines, and to look at the Tybalt 
and the elder Montague and the Prince (Enzo Fiermonte, Giulio 
Garbinetti, Giovanni Rota)—those superb heads and figures of 
Italian gentlemen who with their British co-players (Flora Rob- 
= son, Mervyn Johns, Norman Wooland, Sebastian Cabot, Lydia 
- Sherwood—even John Gielgud as the Chorus) make an Anglo- 
Italian masterfilm of an Anglo-Italian legend. It is all a feast for 
the eye, and the heart of the poet’s play is fed by it; Shakespeare 
himself would cry, D 


O, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 


Flora Robson’s Nurse and Mervyn Johns’ Friar Laurence are 
such seasoned, charming portrayals, so important in the film, that 
it is nonsense to dismiss them in a parenthesis. But there is not 
space enough here for all of the good things in Castellani’s Romeo 
and Juliet. See for yourself, Without any more signposts you 
can discover a field, a room, a gesture—and be transported. 


ches 
akes. 





(A. J. Arthur Rank Organization presentation, released through 
United Artists. Awarded First Prize, 1954 Venice Film Festival; 
Medal for Extraordinary Achievement, Parents Magazine. Student 


ring the Sutton Theatre engagement.) 


discounts will be available dy 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 
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Education in the News 


Better build schoolrooms for “the boy” 
Than cells and gibbets for “the man.” 


—ELIZA Cook, 1817-89 


The Little Red Schoolhouse is an American symbol which each 
year becomes more sugar-coated with added honey and molasses. 
As a matter of history this ancient school plan was wretched in 
the extreme. If it seeks to take credit for the greatness of some 
Americans who came up through this rocky glen, it is only allowed 
to do so by the natural tolerance and forbearance of our people. 
This is strictly in the great tradition of “from log cabin boy to 
President.” It is the after-image of a people of magnificent destiny 
that sprang up from rude frontier villages. It is this vision viewed 
through tinted spectacles that placed the Little Red Schoolhouse 
on the pedestal it has occupied for more than a century. _ 

This debunking of an American institution is merely to point 
up the inexorable fact that the citizens of this land have never 
been eager to spend money for good school plants. Nearly every 
school building ever erected was old before it was completed 
and unsatisfactory even for the education of its time. Throughout 
our history support for free or nearly-free education has been fairly 
enthusiastic; oddly enough, the physical plant to support education 
has been niggardly in comparison with the high ideals of a demo- 
cratic society. l sail 

The tensions of youth, whether brought on by internation 
strife or created by other dislocations of family and community 
living, are objective facts which call for more and better ae 
and guidance under appropriate conditions, if we are ue have e rs 
of fewer jails and mental hospitals. If repeating some i ` 
everybody knows becomes maddeningly platitudinous, m S 
likewise true of the weather about which “no one does A g. 
Know it then for the fact that it is: the immediate ta ) yh "3 
Citizens for Education Cieno is to op roa -N or 
and lants everywhere in 

D iaa T. Fenecovich, Associate Professor of prg - 
the University of Tulsa (Oklahoma) in the May, pet 
of the American School Board Journal, has done some sp 
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. (1) the great dep 
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ct which he has put together in an article entitleg 
School Plant Facilities.” Some excerpts from hi, 


_, . the current crisis in physical facilities for educa- 


tional institutions can 3 | 
ression of the 1930's during which the 


school boards were barely able to keep schools operating 
for full terms, much less carry out extensive programs of 


needed capital improvement; (2 ) the global war of the 
1940's during which school construction was almost com- 


letely halted; (3) the increased number and rate of 


births during and since World War II; (4) expansions 


and extensions of education programs that require more 
generous space allotments; and (5) the great inflation 


we are still experiencing... . 
.. . Inadequate school plants for public education will 


continue as long as the public regards school plants as 
relatively minor or unimportant in the total educational 


program. ... 


.. There is ample historical evidence to show that short- 
ages in instructional facilities have been a perennial 


problem in public education... . 


_.. An unheated barn or watchhouse in the summer and — 
a rented room in a private home for the winter were the 


schoolhouses during the colonial period. School furniture 
consisted of little more than crude desks and benches.... 
,.. The school site was considered unimportant, for the 
people were insistent that the building be located upon 
land that was nearly as valueless as possible. As a result, 
the school site was some surplus angle formed by the 
streets or rocky land unfit for cultivation... . 

... At the close of the eighteenth century the schools of 
our nation, particularly the elementary schools, were in 
sad shape....If schoolhouses existed at all as separate 
Structures, they were small, low, and poorly built. They 
were designed primarily as shelter houses rather than as 
physical facilities for instructional purposes. . » + 
. +. i” 1800 the city of New York had a population of 
ap proximately 60,000, but no school facilities other + han 


be attributed to such factors as: . 





nDUCATION IN THE NEWs 


In... Principles of § i | 
Henry Harnerd ie gan. chool Architecture written by 


a TI.: p 
the condition of existing OIE a a vividly described 


, sch i 
the nineteenth century by alate on first half of 


They are almost uniy 
posed to noise, dust, mre. “> nate: ex- 
.. and built at the least possibl the highway 
material and labor. The japi, 
i : y are too small. The 
are badly lighted. They are not properl y 
tilated. They are im perfectly warme trp ven- 
of cold air through cracks and AE E en 
à s and defects in doors 
windows, floor, and plastering is not arded 
against. They are not furnished with aoe and 
desks, properly made and adjusted to each 
other. ... The seats are too high and too lon 
TENE RO suitable Support for the back. They are 
not provided with blackboards, maps, clocks, 
thermometer, and other apparatus. 
i iye 1890, it is recorded, 29 per cent of all rural school 
auiraings in North Carolina were made of logs and, in 
1918, 3 per cent of these remained standing. ... 
...« The Kansas city school board of 1867 rented for 
school purposes deserted dwellings, unoccupied store 
rooms, and damp and gloomy church basements as there 
we not a single public school building in existence at 
that time, ... 
..« The description of the plight of the Boston school 
system in 1857 as reported by the famous Superintendent 
John D. Philbrick can be used to illustrate the sad condi- 
tion of school buildings during this period: 
The accommodations were generally, judged 
by present standards, poor with respect t0 light, 
air, playgrounds, outbuildings, ventilation, - 
size of rooms, heating, furniture, and _— 
almost every particular that could be — 
The schoolrooms were excessively crowacd, 
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each teacher having an average upward of 60 
pupils. | l 
... James Johonnot describes the status of school plants 
in p They are unsightly in appearance . . . It {the 
typical building} is unpainted and nearly half 
unelazed. Its style is nondescript, being too 
small for a barn, too deficient in the elements 
of just proportion for a dwelling, and much too 
neglected for outbuildings of a farm. 
They are poorly built... poor buildings are the 
rule rather than the exception. They are not of 
sufficient size.... The room is so confined that 
the pupils are forced into uncomfortable prox- 
imity to each other. They are not properly ven- 
tilated. They have inadequate yards and play- 
grounds. Even in the country places where the 
land is very cheap, the schoolhouse is frequently 
placed directly on the line of the street, and 
generally at the corner where several roads 
meet. Not one inch of ground is set apart for 
the use of pupils when out of the schoolroom. 
They are destitute of the necessary outbuild- 
ings. In many cases there is no privy.... 
... The concept of the schoolhouse as little more than 
a shelter-house is revealed in the North Carolina school 
survey of 1921: 
.» + For, from the revival of interest in public 
education after 1876 until very recently, the 
paramount question before rural school au- 
thorities was not how well, but how cheaply 
could building be done; it was not for them a 
question of building a modern schoolhouse, 
but of procuring any schoolhouse at all that 
would shelter the pupils and keep the schools 
ZOME, a a 
- + « The apathy of the public toward inadequacies in 
public school plants, as indicated b y this historical sur- 
vey of the problem, is related to the concept of the 





EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


school building adopted by the public. As long as the 
public feels that protection is the chief function of the 
school plant, then almost any place will serve as a school 
rovided there are teachers in it... 

_. + The school building and site have a role to play in 
the educational process that is above and beyond that of 
affording protection from weather, health, and safety 
hazards. The. primary function of the school plant is to 
facilitate the learning process.... 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 





"IT'S DOCTOR'S ORDERS" 


The teacher’s life should have three periods—study until 25, 
investigation until 40, profession until 60, at which age I would 
have him retired on a double allowance. | 


William Osler: Speech in Baltimore, February 22, 1905 





THE TEACHER'S OWN SHAKESPEARE 


1. He gets through the day well enough— 
Shall quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the 
brain awe a man from the career of his humour? 
| Much Ado about Nothing, 11,3 


2. —until the last period: f thee . .. Go thy ways. 
Go thy ways, I begin — 3 at Ends Well, IV,5 

3. He thinks be will buy a TV set with his Christmas-boliday 

— d rather have a fool to make me metry than experience 


to travel for it too: 
be oikee oe ey Be As You Like It, 1V,\ 


4. A friend tells him how to aey an _ 
c bank where the wild time TE 
renew A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, 11,1 (revised) 


ee 


J.H.S. 127, Queens ' 
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Chalk Dust 


Supervisors observe many commendable techniques in classes. These ma 
be made available to other teachers by submitting them (150-250 words ) 
to CHALK DUST. Address Irving Rosenblum, Willoughby Junior High 


School, Brooklyn 37. 
LANTERN SLIDES—HOME MADE 


Various devices are employed for the preparation of home. | 


made lantern slides. The commercially available Radio-mat jg 
excellent when used with a typewriter for printing. However, 
drawings which are made by this method are usually poor in 
quality. Writing on a ground glass plate is another common means 
of preparing slides of drawings. Plates of this type may not be 
readily available, and it is usually inconvenient to prepare them 
by grinding with carborundum powder. Excellent slides of draw- 
ings can be prepared by the photographic method, but this pro- 
cedure is both time-consuming and expensive. 


A simple inexpensive method has been devised which enables © 


one to prepare slides of drawings in great detail. The desired 
diagram is drawn with either ordinary ink or India ink on a 
thin piece of onion-skin paper the size of the slide. If it is desired 
to label the drawing, one can type directly on the onion-skin 
paper. The paper is then wetted with clear mineral oil which 
makes it translucent. The paper is then placed between two glass 
plates and the slide is completed in the usual fashion. This 
method can also be applied to cases where one wishes to prepare 


slides of printed matter. This is done by merely typing on the 


thin paper. 
The slides can be dismantled after use if desired, and the glass 


plates used once again. Except for the cost of the glass plates 


which can be re-used, slides can be prepared in this way at almost 
NO cost. | 


STANLEY and BERNARD MITZNER Midwood High School 





HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR 





A cartoon-of-the-month selection 
- by. i oe Art Department 
of Industrial Arts 


Schoo 





“Well... here goes...” 





Courtesy: the artist and the Saturday Review of Literature 
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MY THOUGHTS RUN WILD 


Teacher retires after 38 years. Always wanted + 
be a lion tamer —NEWS ITEM. Fyn 


I think the task is very grave, 

To teach a lion to behave; 

And for a person old and wheezy, 
The job is anything but easy. 


A teacher's work is always double, 

And full of fret and fight and trouble; 
And who can make a bigger error 

Than holding down a holy terror? 


I'd rather hunt with spear and gun, 
And see the lion on the run, 

Than backward in a classroom walk, 
And fight it with a piece of chalk. 


The tamer strutting in the ring— 

He cracks the whip and makes it sing; 
He has the lion sit or dance, 

Or stand in kingly elegance. 


The pencil in my feeble hand 
Is not a weapon for a stand: 
And putting down an oval zero 
Will only render me a hero. 

O I am growin 


8 old and gray, 
And all my efforts hardly a: 


For one is really in the red 
In training for the Board of Ed. 


Tam demure and slow and meek: 

I have an easy, gentle streak; 
And when the pupils give a roar, 
I cower down behind the floor. 





w ANT TO BE A FIREMAN? 


ig OY NN SOR et 
My creatures have the happy art 
Of tearing all the room — 
Of looking wildly round and free, 
And then go tearing after me! 


And therefore I must save my face 
By taming in a quiet place, 

Well fortified with every rule 

I learned by doing it in school. 


Jacos C. SOLOVAY Fort Hamilton High School 


WANT TO BE A FIREMAN?—A TECHNIQUE IN GUIDANCE 


There is little useful material for vocational guidance of “gen- 
eral” pupils. The usual studies in high school aimed for college 
preparation are practically useless for such pupils. Nevertheless, 
there are many boys and girls in this “general” group who have 
the intelligence to do better work if they really felt that the work 
was worth-while. a 

In order to cope with this problem I decided to investigate the 
civil service examinations as`a source of material. I was most 
pleasantly surprised to find some of these examinations ideal for 
the purpose. The fireman’s examination seemed best suited for 
vocational guidance, and a mimeographed list of questions from 
the examination (July 13, 1946) was prepared, together A 
additional questions intended to show the connection with subjects 
taught in high school. l , 

These ES sheets were used in an applied physics ASe 
the first day of the term. The question was raised as ee ey 
would like to do for a living after high school. Woul Ley B 
sider the job of fireman? Most of them felt that it was 3 + ey 
would consider. What are the requirements for the job: any 

‘on that physical strength was the main 
pupils were of the impression that phy 3 sina 
quality required of a fireman. Few were aware that an examin we 
would have to be taken and passed—an examination very sim 
to a Regents test. ; Aaaa 

a ae os peter te we pt oo in 
question was completed, the pupils M 
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igh school would be helpful in answering it. We did not comp) 
hig tions the first day. Would their interest be sufficient ts 
with these questions the next day? I was gratified to find 
that they were very anxious to continue. At the conclusion of the 


the ques 
continue 


discussion the following main points were brought out: 

1) It would be difficult for a prospective fireman to Pass 
the test without four years of high school. 

2) A person who could pass a Regents examination 
would be more likely to pass the fireman’s examina- 
tions. 

3) College work would also help. 

4) If promotion examinations were of a similar nature, 
then the greater the amount of schooling the better 
the chance of passing the fireman’s promotion test. 

5) Almost every subject in the high school would help a 
fireman pass the examinations, and might also be use- 
ful in his daily work and for promotion. 

I then raised the question as to why the examination asked 
difficult questions which involved intensive knowledge of English, 


and other subjects such as algebra, science, economics, and current 
events. The pupils readily saw thé point that one could test 
alertness, intelligence, ability to read and follow directions by ; 


means of such a test. rs | 

Would a fireman find Spanish useful? Yes. Such knowledge 
might save a life in a Spanish-speaking community. | 

Would he find mathematics useful? Yes. He might be sent out 
to a restaurant where it would be necessary to determine safe 
seating capacity according to some formula. 

Would he find drawing useful? Yes. Blueprints might have 
to be read. Sketches might have to accompany a report of a fire. 
English would be needed to write the report. Typing might help 
m preparing a report. Science would be needed for understanding 
fire hazards, particularly in factories. 

The fireman might be called upon to read a law. He might have 
to give testimony in court and thus should know how to speak 
Properly, 

a. ‘io pointed out that our modern society needs brains 
h lowledge even more than brawn. Size no longer counts 1. 
a" jobs. A 514 foot airplane pilot weighing 125 pounds 1s 





WANT TO BE A FIREMAN? 


referred toa 64 foot pilot weighing 250 pounds, The chances of 
romotion in many jobs depends upon the training and knowledge 
that one possesses, 

On the third day a pupil (not in the class) who had learned 
how to repair radios by taking a correspondence course was called 
in to tell the class about it. He showed the booklets used and the 
tests he had to pass to go on to successive steps. It was obvious 
from his account that abilities to read and write and the knowledge 
of science were fundamental to learning how to repair radios. 


IMPROVED ATTITUDES. All in all, the three periods spent 
in this manner were most worth-while. Most of the boys were 
convinced (at the time) that education might be worth-while. 
There is no objective way of determining whether or not this 
affected their work, but I sense an improvement in their attitude 
toward work as compared with other classes in the past in applied 
physics. There are few complaints about homework, and most of 
the students have handed in their work on time. There have been 
fewer disciplinary problems in this class than I had experienced 
before. : 

It seems to me that a concerted program of similar vocational 
guidance of a highly specific nature in many areas of school work 
could effect improvements in attitude, reduce discipline problems, 
and create a more wholesome attitude toward the school. 

Some specimen questions from the fireman's examination and 
a few of the questions relating to it are given below. To conserve 
space, only a sampling of the items used is presented. 


Your School and Your Job 


; i i iion For Mew 

The following questions appeared on the written examination 
York City reinen given on July 13, 1946. Can you answer i ques- 
tions? In each question underline the answer you think is apa ——_ 
#28 “Comparative tests show that, at a speed of 20 miles per 


. i inue to travel approximately 
the average piece of fire apparatus Will O EnS S." OF the following, 


60 f it be brought to a complet o 
the chief miie A the or statement for a fireman assigned to 
drive fire apparatus is that (a) fire trucks p. eg pe de = 4 
in less than W 
gh ay de gen a fest hed of him should be driving 
ur (c) the optimum rate of speed for a fire 
most fire trucks can be brought to a 


41 


at less than 20 miles per ho 
truck is 20 miles per hour (d) 
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. the average distance in S ee 
ete stop in less than 60 feet (e) I which Aao 
fire truck = be brought to a complete stop, on the basis of comparatiy, ry 


compl 
tests, is about 60 feet. 


“Water possesses certain advantages as an extinguishing ape | 
a ce Ello the chief advantage of water as an extinguishing a ne 
i Í i : >» pr hy i 
ducing heat (b) has a high freezing point (c) 1s lighter than oil P a EN, 
pe 


TAr gA 
K] » é 3 


is that water (a) enters into chemical union with certain substances 


will not mix with it (d) has a great capacity for absorbing heat (e) is 
decomposed, producing combustible gases, when in contact with hot 


metals 


the New York City expense budget which is most accurate is that. 


(a) expense budget is prepared initially by the City Council (b 





Mayor (d) Mayor cannot veto any change in his expense budget made 


< 
T 


expense budget proposed by the Mayor. 


e ee ox - 


5 = T yus 

1 The 1946-1947 expense budget of the City of New York Re tty 
Ba E July 1, 1946. Of the following, the statement concern t: 
the Ar 

) o 
pense budget is prepared initially by the Board of Estimate (c City id 
Council can increase or decrease the expense budget proposed by the TE 


à SEY 
S. 


by the City Council (e) Board of Estimate can increase or decrease the 
AT 





A 


ye = gsi 


p. 


-m 
4 
` 
. 


i J ats Y ra 
4433 The fireman who has kept abreast of the progress of the United 3 


Nations in safeguarding world peace should realize that use of the veto Kg 


power has become an important issue in the proceedings of the (a) 


eral Assembly (b) Secretariat (c) Trusteeship Council (d) Security ji 


Council (e) International Court. i 
#46 Suppose that water is being pumped’ from an engine into 


. 


i 





hose at a pressure of R pounds and that the friction loss in the hose is — 


P hajde r foot of hose. The pressure loss in the hose due to friction 
wi 


feet (e) R divided by P feet. 

#51 “Fire fighting, like many other specialized activities, makes use 
of certain words and phrases that should carry clear and definite meaning 
to every fireman. For example, every competent fireman should know 
what is meant by a centrifugal pump.” The word centrifugal means most 
nearly (a) economical (b) single purpose (c) proceeding from the 
center outward (d) designed to produce fluid motion (e) maximally 
efficient, 

#56, “The fireman will find at many fires that heat is spread by con- 
vection. ” The word convection refers ae nearly to A of heat by 
(a) direct contact with the blazing object (b) radiation (c) currents of 
air (d) molecular attraction (e) close proximity. | 


Questions 


A) Here is a list of some of . hools: 
ish, hi : the subjects taught in high scho 
gon history, economics, Spanish, Italian, art, caring geometry, typ- 
&, stenography, bookkeeping, general science, biology, chemistry, physics, 
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= 
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ual the pump pressure when the length of hose is equal to 
(a) P divided by R feet (b) R minus P feet (c) 12 times P feet (d) R 


' 
Ty 


| o 


f 
AA 
J = 





HONOR CLASS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


hop, mechanical drawing. In your opini : ot 
Seat be of no use to a Renita? Pinion, which of the above subjects 


B) Which of the subjects mentioned in A would be useful in answer- 
ing the A aor aaa pi 

C) ould knowledge of Spanish be useful to a fireman? in. 

D) Would ability to draw be useful to a demani elsia pen 

E) Would ability to type be useful to a fireman? Explain. 

F) Do you know the meaning of the words “implication” and “opti- 
mum” in question 28? Why is the fireman’s knowledge of words tested? 

G) Question 33 tests knowledge of current events. Why should a 
fireman be required to know about such things? 

H) Would regular reading of an informational type or of a news- 
paper be of value to a person taking the fireman’s examination? Explain. 

1) Which of the following persons has the best chance to pass a fire- 
man’s examination? (a) one who went to work at 16 (b) one who 
failed most of his subjects in high school (c) one who graduated from 
high school. } 


HYMAN RUCHLIS 





Bushwick High School 


AN HONOR CLASS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Since 1946 Eastern District High School has conducted what I 
believe to be the only Regents class in business arithmetic in the 
City of New York. During my first two years (1943-1944) at this 
school, the feeling prevailed that many of the better pupils in the 
business arithmetic classes were not profiting to the fullest extent, 
nor were they working to capacity. The thought of an ` honor 
class of selected pupils came to mind, but we hesitated to introduce 
another new class into the school organization because we were 
working on the introduction of courses in remedial per 
record keeping, retailing, and other modifications of the - ula 
necessary to meet the challenges presented by the rapidly Mi 
composition of our community population. Our an ns r 8 
and cooperative program committee could well have said, ` 
Another new course?” k 

One day a colleague said to me in effect, _ are — 
of pupils in my classes in business arithmetic who i ~ - "ne 
challenged in the classroom. Why should these stu z . are 
back by pupils of lesser ability, many of whom ret’ y $n ient 
taking remedial work? I am sure other teachers = g 2 at —- 
have such pupils too. Can't arale re junds nf achievement?” 
good pupils and hold them to higher a 
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The teacher who raised these questions agreed that if permissio 
were obtained to organize this special group, he would teach re: 
class. A special course of study different from that of our regula; 
classes would be followed; the course content would stay with; 
the framework of the New York State syllabus; and the fin i 
examination for this course would be the state Regents examina 
tion in business arithmetic. Our principal endorsed the project 


and our business arithmetic “honor” class was introduced in Febru- 


ary, 1946. 
Our program committee was instructed to place in this class— 

1) Our own ninth year pupils who had passed our ninth 
year mathematics course with 75% or better and who 
had elected to pursue the commercial course 

2. Incoming pupils from junior high schools whose ap- 
plications for admission indicated superior achieve- 
ment and relatively high IQ’s 

3) Failures in geometry or other upper-term pupils who, _ 


for one reason or another, were to take business 
arithmetic. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY. At the end of the first term in which 


the new course was in operation, 67% of the pupils who took the 
Regents examination passed it. Professional curiosity gave rise 
to the question, “How would pupils of comparable background 
and ability who are registered in the regular business arithmetic 

classes compare in achievement with those in the honor class?” 
In January, 
— be lee pupils in the other business arithmetic classes. 
before Re nae jiu a the eight classes were requested, a few days 
pupils in aa b, ere furnish the names of the best six to eight 
ecane af d, usiness arithmetic class. These pupils were told, 
arithmetic a i excellent work you have done in your business 
egents mecca S, you will be given the privilege of taking the 
formal pre Nay next week. We know that you have had no 
metic aa 3 If = Or this examination but you are good arith- 
credit.” Ev you pass, you will have earned your first Regents 
ery pupil reported for the examination, We had not 


told them what mi . ; 
they took s an happen if they failed to do so and apparently 
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1947 
Unselected 


Honor 


Unselected 


1954 


Honor 


TOTAL 
Unselected 


Honor 


aegnenols| 
ri N I 


79-135 
100.0 


N om 


86-127 
103.3 


ononcental 
Se) A 


B2:127 
105.0 


O, om 


85-135 
106.3 


SOOT O m Ss lH 
AN (9.0) 


79-135 
102.4 


OAA = 


85-135 
105.0 


Number Taking Regents 


I.Q. Range 
I.Q. Mean 


Term 2 
Term 3 
Term 4 
Term 5 
Term 6 
Term 7 
Term 8 


CU 


44 
5 
11.4% 
11-83 
40.8 
75-95 
83.2 


34 
32 
94.1% 
48-100 
74.6 
75-98 
83.8 


17.9% 


39 

7 
21-97 
48.5 
75-98 
87.7 


85.7% 


35 
30 
39-99 
80.1 
65-99 
86.6 


83 
12 
14.5% 

11-97 
45.4 

75-98 

85.3 


69 
89.8% 

39-100 
77.4 


62 
65-99 
85.2 


Examination 
Number Passing Regents 


Range of Marks—Regents 
Mean of Marks—Regents 
Final Term Marks—Range 
Final Term Marks—Mean 


Percent Passing Regents 


Table Il 
Ten Pupils With Highest 1.0. in Each Group 


116.1 
111-135 
45-77 

58.8 


116.0 
112-127 
68-100 

85.0 


118.7 
115-127 


37-67 
51.0 


120.0 
113-134 
39-99 

81.9 


117.4 
111-135 


37-77 
54.9 


118.0 
112-134 
39-100 

88.4 


Range 


Examination— 
Examination—Mean 


LQ. Mean 
LQ. Range 


Regents 
Regents 


30.0% 


85-95 
88.0 


100.0% 
75-95 
87.3 
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30.0% 
80-96 
89.6 


90.0% 
65-99 
86.6 


30.0% 
75-95 
88.8 





95.0% 
86,9 


65-99 


Percent Passing 


Final Term Marks—Range 
Final Term Mean—Mean 


Regents Examination— 
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i thi ity, 1947 inati Rp 4 
Statistics based on this January, 1947, examination, submitte ae 
herewith, compare the IQ's, Regents marks, and final term marke 
of the honor class with the group of pupils recommended by thea 
teachers of the regular business arithmetic classes, shown as the 
“unselected” group. l ESNI 
This identical experiment was repeated in January, 195 4, ad 
the accompanying data show three sets of figures: results in 1954. 
those in 1947, and the combined results in columns headed “Tota 
Table I is very interesting. Note that the mean IQ of this honor 
class is 105.0, a score substantially below that of the entering 
classes of a number of our “non-selective” high school. t ak 
The IQ’s were taken from the permanent records of the pupils tg 
and represent tests taken in elementary, junior high school, or 
Eastern District High School. The low IQ's of a number of pupils 
in each group suggest that perhaps they should have been excluded 
from this study. The fact remains, however, that the pupils were 
in the honor class or were recommended by the business arithmetic 
teachers to take the Regents examination. oo i hg 
It is significant to note that 89.8% of the pupils in the honor LA 
“4 


class passed the examination, obtaining an average mark of ee ‘4 
whereas only 14.5% of those in the “unselected” group. passed 

the examination, obtaining an average mark of 45.4. a 

An analysis of the achievement of the 20 pupils in each group — 

with the highest intelligence quotients (See Table II) shows that 
90% of the pupils in the honor class passed the Regents examina- 
tion whereas 30% of the “unselected” pupils passed. Note that 
the latter group while only slightly lower in IQ (120-118.7) 1S 
substantially lower in achievement (90%-30%) but nevertheless 
received higher final marks (86.6-89.6) than did the pupils in 
the honor classes. These data might explain the reluctance on the 
part of pupils to be placed in honor classes where they must com- 
pete with other bright pupils and work hard when they Can 
earn the same or higher marks with less effort in the regular 
classes, In general, pupils in the honor classes in business arith- 
metic receive a minimum of 85 if they do their best work. The 
occasonal mark of 65% or 70% is given to the shirker of the 
pupil who has been absent excessively. 

Are the variations in results due to the superior ability of the 
teacher? With no intent to minimize the ability of the teachet 
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who handled the two honor classes that are the subject of this 
report, it should be understood that the other teachers of the busi- 
ness arithmetic classes are equally competent. The pupils in the 
unselected group came from the classes of five different teachers— 
including the honor-class teacher—in 1947 and three different 
teachers in 1954. It is interesing to note that of the six pupils who 
were in. regular business arithmetic classes of the honor-class 
teacher in 1947, not one passed the Regents examination although 
the teacher was successful in getting 94.1% of the pupils in his 
honor class to pass the same examination. 


DRAWING CON CLUSIONS. Some one has raised the question: 
“What are you trying to prove? It is obvious that the pupils in 
the unselected group, though equal in ability, did not get the same 
training as the pupils in the honor class. Had they received the 
same training, they too could have passed the examination.” 

That is just the point. These pupils did not get the opportunity 
to do the challenging work of an honor class. Pupils in the honor 
class became. adept at rapid calculation and the use of short cuts. 
They were exposed to a greater variety of topics and were held 
to higher standards. They were presented with challenging prob- 
lems, and they worked with greater efficiency and enthusiasm. The 
value of an even wider program for challenging the brighter 
children was recognized by the introduction of an Honor School 
in Eastern District High School in 1953. Its curriculum will chal- 
lenge and enrich the experiences of pupils both within and outside 
the school, and will provide for commercial electives as well as 
for college preparation. l a 

Much can be said for and against the implications of this article 
—homogeneous grouping, the value of the Regents examination 
in business arithmetic or any other subject, the value of uniform 
examinations in general, the substitution of our own city-wide or 
departmental tests for the Regents examination, the selection of 
pupils for any grade of work, flexible promotion standards. 

I do not wish to generalize although many of the points ba 
gested by ‘this article could apply equally well to other subject 
areas, Several conclusions, however, seem inescapable: 


1. Pupils in this honor class in business arithmetic 
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learn more arithmetic than they would learn in othe; 
regular classes in the subject. 

2. They acquire integrity of character through consci. 
entious and serious application to daily work, 

3. The teacher, though he works hard, enjoys teaching 
this class, and the pupils after a slow start find that 
hard work, when accompanied by improvement in 
scholarship, can be enjoyable and emotionally satis- 
fying. 

4, The standard of the teacher and the achievement of 
the pupils would not be so high if the requirement of 
taking the Regents examination at the end of the ` 
term were eliminated. 


SAUL WOLPERT Eastern District High School 


LET THEIR VOICES BE HEARD 


There are many benefits to be derived from using choral speak- 
ing in a class for children with retarded mental development. I 
should like to share my experiences with those teachers who labor 
with the slow and “slower” learners of our school population. At 
first glance, the idea of using this skilled and artistic method with 
children who can scarcely read (and many of whom never learn 
to read) may appear incongruous, yes, even ludicrous; but we 
hope that a closer examination will convince even the most skepti- 
cal of its value. At the outset, let me caution against expecting the 
results commonly associated with choral speaking; although the 
methods are similar, we shall soon see that the aims are not. 


PARTICIPATION FOR ALL. In most CRMD classes there are 
three reading groups; for our purpose, however, these groups afe 
combined and the class takes part as a whole. Here’s my method: 
| select a short simple poem and write it on the blackboard. Before 
anyone is allowed to copy it, I read the poem and we discuss its 
general meaning. We also discuss the poet’s life if it is particular ly 
interesting and full of action. I underline the unfamiliar and mor 
difficult words and allow the best readers to find their meaning’ 
in the dictionary, When this has been done, we read the p° = 
together as a whole, then line by line. Copying the poem !3 je 
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next step. You will find that copying varies with the levels of 
ability; some members of the class find it quite difficult to copy 
anything from a blackboard and must be allowed to use the book. 
A few may not be able to copy at all. This phase of the activity 
affords opportunity to encourage the use of capital letters and 
simple marks of punctuation. 

Each day the class reads the poem together. I find it a good 
idea to vary the timing so that it doesn’t become a “must” but 
rather, a welcomed break after a period when movement was at a 
minimum. Gradually the best readers will begin memorizing the 
poem; and the middle group, in a spirit of friendly rivalry, will 
learn it almost as quickly. The lowest group (containing non- 
readers and those slightly above that level) surprise even them- 





selves by learning a few lines and the important key words. The 


activity can be made cooperative by selecting solo voices from 
all three groups. In this way, many children who have never 
recited before are afforded opportunity to do so. You will find 
that it greatly improves the morale of the entire class. When the 
poem is ready for presentation, it helps to call in someone 
to hear it. Although choral speaking does improve the speech, 
writing, capitalization, punctuation, and reading, its greatest value 
lies in the opportunity it allows the “most lowly” to appear in 
a worthy light with others of his class. It affords the teacher an 
opportunity to engage in a class activity that is both purposeful 
and pleasurable. You will find that when genuine interest and 
enthusiasm have been aroused, they will carry over into other 
phases of school life. 


HELPFUL HINTS: Some hints to those who would experiment: 


(1) Do not select too long a poem (three or four verses). 
2) Whenever possible, choose a poem with repetition. 

5) Allow the class to choose a poem. 

(4) Never urge (or expect) memo 
best readers. . 

(5) Make your reading of the selection 

(6) Use solo voices from all three groups, 
an echo of a word or two from the “low group. 

(7) Let the activity be relaxing and pleasurable; i.e., — 
worry yourself or the class about it; never work with it too long 
49 
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at one time (about ten or fifteen minutes) ; and do not lose 
patience with the slowness of some nor expect a “finished” rendi. 
tion. 3 

(8) Do not extend it over too many days. If there is but little 
interest and memorization is unusually slow, the poem is ae 
difficult; discard it and make another selection. 


Ihave found the following poems useful: 


Lers - Read - Together Poems #5 and 76* 
“Winds A-Blowing’—May Justus 

“Night Train’ —Katherine Edelman 

“A Little Song of Life’—Lizette Woodworth Reese 
“The Mail Goes Through”—Nancy Byrd Turner 
“Beauty”—E. Yeh Shure 

“A Patriotic Creed” —Edgar A. Guest 
“Roadways”—John Masefield 


“Western Wagons”—Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet _ 


“O Captain, My Captain!” — Walt Whitman 


JOHN WEBSTER SMITH 


THE USE OF THE TAPE RECORDER IN HISTORY LESSONS 3 


The problem of presenting the past vividly so that it will become 
vital, vibrant, and alive, challenges the imagination of the history 
teacher of our day. If we permit our students to miss the 
excitement, the poetry, and the drama of history, we deprive them 
of a truly deep and satisfying understanding of the magnificent 
pageant that is our heritage. 

In this article the writes describes one of four tape-recorded 
lessons which he produced on the order and dimension of the 
popular television program entitled “You Are There.” The pur 
pose of this particular lesson was to convey, in one period, 
something of the character and the exploits of Napoleon. A mor 
judgment of Napoleon is suggested. The suggested moral judg: 


—_——— 


et Anthology of Verse. Selected and Arranged for Choral Reading: 
n & Heltman. Row, Peterson and Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
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RECORDER IN HISTORY LESSONS 


ment was designed to become the starting point of the subsequent 
discussion. 


RECORD OF NAPOLEON. The tape recording begins with 
music to suggest peace and rapport—Tschaikowsky’s “Sleeping 
Beauty Waltz.” After a minute of the music, it is purposely sub- 
dued to become the background for the teacher's voice as narrator. 
This voice describes Europe as of 1802—the brief year-long inter- 
lude of peace. Then, in the minute and a half allotted, the voice 
goes on to describe the coronation of Napoleon. On the ringing 
words “Long live Napoleon, Emperor of the French,” a surging 
chord introduces a minute and a half of Meyerbeer’s “Coronation 
March.” The class is quick to catch the mood. The music recedes 
into the background and the narrator once again weaves the 
threads of history. The resumption of war is announced and tersely 
delineated in the story of Napoleon’s preparations for the invasion 
of England. Then, with a momentary toning up of the music, the 
entry of Austria and the battles of Ulm and Austerlitz are men- 
tioned. On the words “Austria capitulated and Napoleon entered 
Vienna as conquerer,” the “Blue Danube” comes into the fore- 
ground and is played for a half minute. Suddenly, a more ominous 
note is sounded as the martial strains of Elgar's 2nd “Pomp and 
Circumstance” dominate the audio scene and then become the 
background to an account of Trafalgar. The 4th movement of 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony next sets the mood as an accounting is 
made of Jena, Friedland, and the conquest of Spain. The march 
just before the chorals in this symphony marvelously helped the 
students to feel Napoleon at the pinnacle of his strength, a cres- 
cendo in effect; the students hear next de Falla’s “La Vida Breve” 
while the dubbed-in narration describes the awakening of Spanish 
nationalism and the Spanish uprising after May 2nd. No student 
can miss the spirit of Spain in this minute and a half of de Falla's 
music. Then all music ceases. The narrator's voice booms out a 
series of headlines: the Continental System, the Orders in Council, 
the Russian resentment, the preparation for war, the invasion. The 
music resumes. To be sure—Tschaikowsky’s “1812 Overture. The 
narrator helps the students to trace the campaign, the surge of 
the momentary glory, the dread of the lingering gore, What better 
way to picture Napoleon as butcher than to allow that endless 
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crescendo. from the “1812 Overture” to color the scene. At this 
point, I have found it wise to drive home the gtossness of Na. 
poleon’s ambition by writing on the blackboard, “Grand Army_ 
600,000 men; survivors—100,000 men; dead—500,000,” Stata 


ness is best here. 


A new mood is introduced by new background music, Beeth. 
oven’s “Fifth Symphony,” as an account of the Battle of Nations _ 
is rendered and the story of Napoleon’s first abdication. The music 
continues alone, then recedes into the background as the narrator ae 
tells in headline form of the return of the emigres and the Bour —__ 
bons, and then the blares—Napoleon. Swiftly, the music races on 


alone, then subsides as headlines describe Waterloo. The “Fifth 


Symphony” plays on as the narrator asks, “This was a great man, __ 
Was he also a good man?” The voices ceases. The music ceases, 


The tape recording is finished. 


During the rendition of this recording the students had, of course, _ a 
easy access to a large map of the Europe of 1810. In addition, oka 


it seemed to help them greatly for the teacher to draw lines on the 


map at the locale of the action then being described. — n 


CHANGE OF PACE. Tape-recorded lessons have also been made 


by this writer on the Civil War, on a miner in the pits (for a 
lesson on the Industrial Revolution), and currently on the story 
of the unification of Germany. Each, I think, covers a topic essen- 
tial, yet neglected, in the teacher’s urgent need for time enough 
‘or lessons enough. They are succinct but not easily forgotten. It 
is probably redundant to mention that each of these lessons needs 
be made on the teacher’s own tape unless a departmental coopera- 
tive effort can be entered into. In any event, the recordings can be 
used again and again and, in the process, revised and perfected. 

One last word! The medium of tape recording represents 4 
change of pace. It represents an opportunity to integrate music, 
and perhaps literature, with history. The student’s attention 1s 
caught, if not completely, at least more fully. Pupils are eager to 
contribute to the subsequent discussion. In this use of recorde 
lessons, this experiment, I feel that though success was not com- 
pletely won, it came very close, : 

CHARLES OLIVER MCNULTY New Dorp High Schoo! 
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SPREADING A GOOD THING 


TO SPRING 


EARTH LIKE a lover waits impatiently 

For you to keep your promised rendezvous 
And satisfy in ritual benignity 

Our many fancies, though your days are few. 


O green beatitude, is there no power 

To hold the world spring-garlanded for aye, 
At the fragrance of its enchanted hour, 
Immortal, since there is no death in May? 


Still must you disenchant yourself at last 
Despite the strongest web that hope can weave, 
And take with all the poignant Aprils past 
The lovely melancholy of your leave. 


ANTHONY NAVARRA Olinville Junior High School 


SPREADING A GOOD THING 


In the chairman’s own shop class three boys were marking time 
in anticipation of their sixteenth birthday when they would be 
eligible to leave school for work. Despite all efforts of the teacher, 


they made it plain that they would not do any work in school. 


After an incident to be described, these three changed their 
whole attitude, began to make up all the work they had neglected, 
and expressed their interest in continuing in school until gradua- 
tion. What was the incident that brought this about? 

A student who had been on a field trip to an industrial plant 
made an oral report on his experiences. On this trip the pupil 
had learned that the trained worker received higher pay and had 
better working conditions than those with little or no skill. 

The incident above illustrates one outstanding value of field 
trips in general. However, the purpose of this article goes beyond 
this objective, and is concerned with a new approach to the 


conduct of field trips. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE TRIP. A student is selected to go 
On the trip from each of the shop classes in the electrical depart- 


ment, 
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The usual procedure of securing parents’ consent slips and the 
other associated routines relative to notifying teachers of othe; 
classes that the student is to be excused for his absence are 
carried out. E 

A preliminary meeting of the pupils is conducted by the depart- 
ment chairman during which they are prepared for the tri p b 
detailed instructions regarding proper dress and behavior, At this 
time an outline is cooperatively developed to guide the pupils’ 
observations and to help them prepare their final written and 
oral reports on the outcomes of the trip. 


On the day of the trip the chairman alone goes along as the 


supervising teacher. 

The chairman provides each teacher in the department with a 
series of questions for a lesson based on the field trip. During 
this lesson the class representative who went on the field trip 
serves as a resource person. This student reports orally and leads 
a discussion, answering pupils’ questions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VALUES. 


1. No disorganization of classes takes place since only one 


pupil from each class goes on the trip. 


2. Each class shares vicariously in the experiences through the eth! 


report of its representative. ; 

3. Teachers of classes other than shop are able to carry on 
their regular programs because no large group of students 
is out of any one class for the trip. 

4. Since the chairman teaches a lesser number of periods than 
the regular teacher, it is necessary to distribute only the 
chairman’s classes for the day. 


CULAR VALUES. In the classroom procedures which 
ollow the trip the opportunities exist for: 

1, Experiences in oral expression. 

2. Social interchange characterized by pupil questioning 29 

pupil answering, 

ae expression in the form of a report. 

: Felten ering of pupil leadership. 

' Appreciation of the world of work. 
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6. Worth-while vocational guidance, experiences, and under- 


standing. 





IN BRIEF. The method described permits the sharing of values 
of field trips with a great number of pupils. It avoids the many 
program disruptions that usually accompany a field trip taken 
by a single class. 

The lighter teaching load of the chairman, who is the trip 
supervisor, simplifies coverage. Enrichment of pupil experiences 
and class activities is made possible. 


HARRY ERENBURG Samuel Gompers High School 


UNIT ON PYLE’S “MEN OF IRON”* 
AIMS l | 
1. To experience the pleasure to be derived from an interesting, ex- 
citing tale of adventure. 
2. To-acquire a picture of the life and manners of the period. 
3. To develop the power of understanding the aims, hopes, ambitions 
that motivate others. 


ASSIGNMENT : 
Read Men of Iron rapidly for the purpose of enjoying a vivid, fast 
moving story. 
CONTRACT A 


Keeping in mind all you have learned about sentence and paragraph 
development, answer the following questions: 


1. List the pangs characters in the book. i , 
Which three characters do you find the most interesting? Give 


ra 


your reasons. E 
3. Which two fights do you find the most exciting? Why? 
4. Whom would you have chosen as a friend if you were Myles? 
5. Compare Myles in three ways with boys you know. 
6. Compare Myles’ education with your own in at least three — 
7. Which three grown-ups proved themselves benefactors of Myles? 
How? ` E d 
8. Which two people in the novel do you dislike? Give your reasons. 
9. Compare the two cousins, Lady Anne and Lady Alice, in appear- 


ance. 
10. Show how Lord Falworth was saved from death at the rack, 





* Currently on the screen as The Black Shield 
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with Miss Pratt in Seventeen, in three res “eae 


Alice 
11. Contrast Lady A’ hy Myles deserves the good fortune: that herak 


12. Give three reasons W 
lly enjoys. l p 

13 la gout bate married Myles if you were Lady Alice? i Givati p: 
your reasons. VOG 


CONTRACT B 


Perform one of the following jobs: oes: D N 
1. Make a model of the castle of the Earl of Mackworth. | j 

> Make a drawing of the armory at Mackworth’s home. fi: 
3. Make a sketch of the boys exercising at the pels as described on 
Pages 45 and 46. . . O 

4. Make a clay model of what you think the most interesting scene X 
Make a plate of arms and armor worn during this period. Soi 
Dress two dolls to represent your two favorite characters in the 
novel when ready for battle. ay 
7. Make a wood or soap sculpture of one of the characters in the 
novel. ae 

8. Construct a piece of armor such as was worn during this period. ee 
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CONTRACT C 


Perform one of the following tasks: 


1. Tell the story of each of the two most exciting scenes in the novel 
as you would narrate it to your younger brother. > Ne ele 
2. Write the letter Myles might have written to his mother, telling 
about his most interesting adventure, 
3. Imagine Myles a grandfather telling his grandchildren tales of 
his exciting youth. Write out the story as Grandfather Myles 
might tell it. ‘a 
4. Imagine yourself a fortune teller. What future would you see 4 
written in the palm of the hands of four of the characters, twenty- oh, 
five years after the novel ends? ze 
5. Imagine yourself a Hollywood movie producer about to make 4 Ey 
talkie of Men of Iron. Whom would you choose as your cast! i 
Which scenes would you build your picture around? 
6. Imagine yourself a scenario writer who has been assigned to write 
the dialogue for the most moving scene in the picture in question 
5. Write out that dialogue. 5 
7. Write out a list of twenty questions for an “Information Please 
odd — a action and characters in the novel. 
ur questions difficult enough to be intriguing! 
A o the love letter Myles might have oie to his lady a 
| tite out the conversation that might have taken place “me 
Lady Anne and Lady Alice as they sat at their needle work: 
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10. Imagine poa a young relative of the author, Howard Pyle. 
Write a brief account of this versatile author and artist for an 
editor of Who’s Who, 

11. Write a sequel to the novel thirty-five years later. Try to emulate 
the author’s style as closely as possible. 


Esta E. MARWIT William Howard Taft H. S. 


j 
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A FOREIGN LANGUAGE FOR THE SLOW LEARNER 


Last December an issue of the Times Magazine asserted: 
“Dunces are made, not born.” The fact is that slow learners are 
born, but we don’t want to make dunces of them. What are we 
going to do with them? There is no doubt that for slow learners 
language study is just as important as, if not more important than, 
applied mathematics, applied science, and the like. After all, 
isn’t language the most necessary tool of mankind? However, if 
we expect to have formalized instruction in language study for 
slow learners, we might as well renounce our positions as educa- 
tors. 

Yet the study of languages provides exceptional opportunities 
for the slow learner if we adapt the curriculum to the class and 
the individual needs of the children. Let us review the fields of 


activities that we can pursue, bearing in mind the four-fold areas 


of language teaching, namely, reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 
Practical Approaches 


1. Dialogues are important, and those prepared by pupils under 
teacher guidance are most effective. Topics may be chosen by 
students, motivated by the events of the day, either out of school 
Or in school. For example, during the World Series my class 
prepared meaningful dialogues included discussion of who won, 
who played, etc. The class was divided —Dodgers vs. Yankees. 

Some time ago Dr. Huebener issued a very fine booklet entitled 
“Dialogues, Songs, and Projects for Pupils of Lower Linguistic 
Ability.” At this time it might be appropriate to have a committee 
add to this excellent source material. 


2. Innumerable ideas for projects come to mind, for instance, a 
tood exhibit. Last term one of my French classes decided to make 
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crepe suzettes. The recipe was written and explained in French 
The batter was prepared at home and brought to school in , 
chafing dish contributed by a parent, and the principal was invited 
to sample the finished project. Everything went along Perfectly 
until the rum refused to ignite, much to the embarrassment of the 
teacher and pupils, but everyone enjoyed the experience and ate 
cold crepe suzettes. | 

In an Italian class, pizza could easily be made. In one of m 
evening classes this term, the students are planning to bring food 
of different regions of Italy to class to celebrate the end of the 


term. 


3. Excursions, if adequately arranged, are always very instruc. 
tive. They may include going to a museum or to the fairs held 
occasionally in New York City’s deparment stores and other places, 
We attended an excellent fair last year, held by the Italian Business 
Association at the Grand Central Palace. 


4, Last year an excellent film, Passion for Life, was being 
shown on Broadway. It was highly recommended and proved to 
be a very worth-while experience. This term we have The Little 
World of Don Camillo, being shown in Italian and French, a very. 
humorous and worth-while picture, to which I am planning to 


take my classes. 


5. Last month I took an Italian class to see the opera La 
Boheme. This, too, was enjoyed by all, serving as motivation and 
enrichment. Not all students can understand it, but at least all 
can learn what an opera is like. A point of interest is that the 
Amato Opera Company is a workshop for talented and operatic 
students, giving them a chance to be heard. It offers an opp0! 
tunity for all to hear opera since there is no charge for the tickets. 
A contribution is solicited at the end of the performance, and the 
students may give what they care to. Later in class, as a follow-up: 
students may write a short simple composition, preferably under 
teacher supervision. 


6. Dramatization of short stories and passages is a very effective 
form of classroom exercise, Some of the pupils will enjoy dramatiz- 
ing stories and presenting them to others, thereby combining 
language facility with creative expression. 

Eo 
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7 We all know how children love comics. Why not use comics 
of foreign language newspapers? 


8. There are many Italian programs on radio and TV that can 


be used for motivation in class work and homework assignments. 
For instance, recently on television there appeared the excellent . 


film The Titan, depicting the life and the work of Michelangelo. 

Station WNYC has been offering a French radio series every 
Friday to enrich the curriculum. Through a variety of programs, 
it aims to integrate French civilization with American living. These 
programs are very worth-while experiences and should be utilized 
by all teachers. l 


9. Recordings should be made when children do something 
fairly well. They serve as excellent motivation and stimulate all 
to improve their pronunciation. Today in many schools we are 
making recordings in foreign languages to be rebroadcast to 
various countries. This is a most worth-while and enjoyable experi- 
ence since children love to hear themselves speak in a foreign 
ianguage. They criticize themselves and each other as the record- 
ing is played back. (Our own recordings are sent to Belgium.) 


10. Some excellent films may be obtained from a variety of 
sources. The teacher’s own films also are always very stimulating. 


11. An excellent practice is to start each lesson with current 
events. Recently one of my pupils brought in an article from the 
New York Times entitled “Era of Angouleme Is Revived for City.” 
The article dealt with the rededication at the Battery of the statue 
of the Florentine-born navigator, Verrazzano. This could have been 
used in a French as well as in an Italian class. 


12. In our school neighborhood we can visit such places as 
Meucci Square and Italian stores. Visits are helpful because they 
tie the school subjects in with familiar scenes in the child’s home 


community. 


13. The use of conversations is a teaching device which has 


many possibilities and provides much opportunity = — 
Again, pupil participation must be guided by the tea er, e 
may be introduced, such as health, time, places, making purchases, 
greetings, introductions, weather, food, beverages, amusements, 
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subway stations, renting an apartment, dining in a restaurant, 


-e radio programs, visiting a friend, and going on a trip. 
p=“ ğ ia a of assignment, I asked each child to E. 
how to say in French his father’s position or occupation, This as- 
signment was short, but everyone was interested, and everyone 
brought in a slip of paper with the French equivalent of the 
English for his father’s occupation. Of course, many laughs resulted 
because some of the children gave their fathers new positions. Later 


we listed them on the board and found we had learned quite a few  _ 


names of trades and professions, from doctor to undertaker, 


Another day a child wanted to know about animals. We liste d 2s 7 


the names and had an interesting conversation about dogs. This _ 


was followed by a short composition. 


14. Memorizing a few proverbs, short poems, and songs is 


advisable. 


15. I have found that one of the most effective techniques for 
vitalizing language instruction is the use of songs. Through a 
song we catch the manner of speech, wit and humor, dreams and ~ 
aspirations, nonsense, jollity, and pathos of a people. All we have — 
to say is, “Let’s sing a song,” and immediately the class is alert 


and responsive. 


In a reading lesson we may come across the word “mobile.” 


I ask what famous aria the word suggests. Naturally, in a slow 
class few would know, but there may be some child who 1s a 
music lover. If no one knows, I tell them about it. I tell them 


about “La Donna E Mobile.’ We then trace the connection be- 


tween the “donna” and “mobile.” The students give the different 
meanings of the word “mobile,” such as movable, changeable, 
fickle. Then, if the teacher doesn’t possess a voice, the old reliable 
phonograph may come to the rescue. The record of “La Donna E 
Mobile” is played. The words are written on the board or distrib- 
uted in mimeographed form. The teacher reads the selection aloud 
with expression; then the students repeat it in unison. Difficult 
words are explained, thus making them more meaningful fot 
having been presented through a song or a humorous sentence. 
A few questions are asked, the answers to which require the use 
of the exact words of the song, such as, ‘Come è la donna?” “La 
donna è mobile.” Then we all join in the singing with the help 0 
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records. After that, the class sings alone, without the teacher’s aid. 
Next we discuss the opera from which the song or aria comes, 
thereby bringing in the country’s culture. 
‘Thus we see that the song in a language class has many worth- 


while values. It is a source of pleasure not only for the time being, ' 
but for years to come. : 


16. Dances can also be very good, particularly in preparation 
for an assembly program. 


17. In the New York Times Magazine of December 17, 1950, 
an article about Sam Levenson, the folk humorist from Brooklyn, 
tells us that when he was a teacher of Spanish he used the lyrics 


of a popular rhumba as a means of teaching vocabulary. 


Vocabulary words taught through song become more meaning- 
ful to the students, and, of course, what better way. is there to 


_ teach pronunication than through song? 


You know how hard it is to teach vocabulary as such. The tradi- 
tional instructor insisted upon the students’ writing the new voca- 


bulary three times in the language, once in English. Today, we 


ask children to illustrate vocabulary. They may either make orig- 
inal drawings, or keep scrapbooks of cut-outs or clippings. Picture 
dictionaries and charts made by the class as a whole are also 
very effective. 


18. We decorate the room with many pictures which can be 
used.as a basis for cultural lessons on art. 

In my room, besides the various posters and projects I have two 
blackboards illustrated by two student artists—incidentally, slow 
learners. In fact, these two children hated French and now have 
become two of my best students because they have a feeling of 
importance and belongingness. They draw various scenes depicting 
holidays of the months, We change the scene very month. . 

In October we have a Hallowe'en scene. The vocabulary is 
printed on the board. We learn such words as Hallowe’en, pump- 
kin, witch, broom, cat, chestnuts. In November we have a Thanks- 
giving scene. We learn the words for turkey, cranberry sauce, 
pumpkin pie. In December, naturally, we have a Christmas scene. 
Thus we learn Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, Santa Claus. 
In January it’s a snow scene accompanied by a short conversation 
on winter sports, ice-skating, skiing, etc. 
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In February we have a St. Valentine's day scene. Incidental] 
I usually introduce the first conjugation to my slow learnets at 
this time, and there is nothing slow about these children when jt 
comes to learning “amare,” to love. They learn quickly how to 
say, “Io amo,” “Noi amiamo.” It 1s often said that when children 
see a need to learn they do so readily; thus, in such a lesson, no 


further motivation is needed. PR? r 
We have a large heart with the conjugation of “amare” and 


they love it. They may not call it a conjugation, but I assure you 


they will have no trouble in learning the verb. And what better way 


-is there for teaching the direct object pronoun—żo Pamo, io viamo? 
Do you know of a more direct way of teaching the position of 


the object pronoun effectively? 


In March and April we have an Easter scene—Happy Easter, 


eggs, baskets, rabbits, chicks. E am 


In May, we have a birthday scene—since it happens to be the » N 
school’s anniversary. We learn how to say “Happy Birthday,” 


“birthday cake,” “I am 14 years old,” “How old are you?” 
In June we have a vacation scene, with such words as mountains, 


park, beach, country, rowing, swimming. 


19.- From time to time we can also utilize the different driveswe 
have in the schools, such as the Red Cross, the March of Dimes, 


or ee 


the Cancer Fund. We learn how to say: “give,” “money, , “dona- 


tion,” “help,” “thank you,” “please contribute or help us,” “give 
us.” Betis i 
Last year we sent packages to different orphanages in Italy and 


France. We divided the class into committees, and each committee ° 


had certain responsibilities. The packages also involved lettet- 
writing under teacher supervision. 


20. Letters are written to sick friends in class. Children find 
them very amusing. Further, they should be encouraged to corres- 
pond with teen-agers in other lands. 

e 


21. In the elementary school teachers are encouraged to hav 
logs containing a resume of the day’s work. I usually have this 
done toward the end of the period. Children give me simple sen 
tences, and I write them on the board. For example, one we 
Tommy was sent for by the principal. We were writing 4 shott 
log on Thanksgiving. We also mentioned that poor Tommy W25 
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just as unhappy as the poor turkey. Everyone was amused, includ- 
ing Tommy, who resolved not to get into any more difficulty. Then 
the log was used as a reading lesson. 


TO DO SOMETHING CONSTRUCTIVE. As the world grows 


smaller, knowledge of other people and the ability to f ere 
mutual understanding through verbal exchange becomes more - 


and more important. Language study brings the world to the 
classroom and takes the class out into the world. Our slow pupils 
in particular need many simple, first-hand contacts with foreign 
languages and cultures. 

Thus, the language teachers of today are presented with a chal- 


lenge. It is our responsibility not only to give every student, 


including the slow learner, the opportunity to study a foreign 
language, but also to “sell” the idea of language study to all 
students and to arouse in them the desire to study a foreign lan- 
guage. Let us stop complaining about the decline in the language 
class registration and do something constructive. 


JOSEPHINE M. PACINI Seth Low Junior High School 





THE STUDENT'S OWN SHAKESPEARE 


p= 


. His mother gets him off to school: 
I am gone forever. (Exit, pursued by a bear.) 
The Winter's Tale, III,3 


2. He lives for the lunch period: 
I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 
. Cymbeline, II1,6 


3. He fears 3:00 o'clock will never come: 
O make an end of what I have begun... . 


Let him that loves me strike me dead. 
Antony and Cleopatra, IV,14 


4. He decides not to do bis homework: 
` Refrain tonight, 


And that shall lend a kind of easiness 


To the next abstinence. i 
Hamlet, III,4 
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Book Reviews 


EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS. By Arthur Bestor, University of 
Illinois Press, 1953. 


QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Albert Lynd, Little, - 


Brown & Company, 1953. 


The reawakening of interest in our public schools has been accompanied 
by an ever-increasing number of books, radio forums, newspaper articles. 


and debates. Some fringe groups and assorted fanatics have used the 


> i it. i destroy, our system of fre bli 
occasion to try to discredit, if not to , syster free public 
education. Sone newspapers have attempted to build circulation on the 


basis of sensation and distorted descriptions of current school conditions — 


ctices, On the other hand, serious critics like Professor Arthur 
and ge Mr. Albert Lynd, both of them ardently devoted to the Ameri- 


can public school system, have written scholarly, penetrating analyses of - 


present-day curricular offerings; and they have provided concrete sug- 

gestions to remedy what they consider to be the principal defects of our 

current school program. ie 
Professor Bestor’s thesis is best expressed by the title of his book, 


Educational Wastelands—The Retreat From Learning in Our Public — 


Schools. His opinions are not new, but they are presented cogently, 


often in an impassioned manner. Professor Bestor believes that during ~ 


the last 25 years, the schools have de-emphasized the basic intellectual 
disciplines and that they have thereby neglected to cultivate in our students 
the ability to think painstakingly with originality and imagination. Con- 


centrated and serious training in the fundamental subjects, such as mathe- - 


matics, science, the languages, history, and English, has either disappeared 
or has been watered down so as to bear little or no resemblance to the 
original disciplines, and in its place has come a vague emphasis on “life 
adjustment” which he refers to as “a parody of education.” The decline 
of the liberal arts program has been accompanied by a deterioration in 
the quality of instruction, a corruption in the standards of American edu- 
cation, and a devaluation and lack of faith in the importance of intellec- 
tual training. 
His position is well summarized in the following paragraph: 
The economic, political, and spiritual health of a democratic 
state depends upon how successful its educational system keeps 
pace with the increasingly heavy intellectual demands of modern 
life. Our civilization requires of every man and woman a variety 
of complex skills wine rest upon the ability to read, write, an 
calculate, and upon sound knowledge of science, history, eco- 
nomics, |e me o and other rh: pi Pir disciplines, These 
forms of knowle ge are not a mere preparation for more aa- 
vanced study. They are invaluable in their own right. The student 
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bound for college must have them, of course. But so must the 

high school student who does not intend to enter college. In- 

deed, his is the graver loss if the high school fails to give 

adequate i in these fundamental ways of thinking, for he 

can scarcely hope to acquire thereafter intellect ! 

which he bas been d Wnt ed. re ie Sa A 
Instead, the high school offers a program of “life adjustment,” which 


Professor Bestor considers to be a type of education that “merely provides 


decorous amusements to while away the time of young men and women 


not yet ready to engage in the serious work of the world,” a type of edu- 

cation in which students discuss such trivia as “how the last war affected 

the T pattern in our culture” or "a democratic solution of the traffic 
roblem. 

Albert Lynd, in his Ouackery in the Public Schools, makes very much 
the same point, albeit more pointedly and less elegantly, when he states: 
“The bare intellectual backsides of many public school children have been 
remarked by parents, employers, and college instructors. Their complaint 
is that, while neo-pedagogues — more and more about the ‘real needs’ 
of youngsters, the pupils are learning less and less about the arts of word 
and number, the history and the literature, the science and the esthetics, 
and the rest of the painfully accumulated culture l this harassed civiliza- 
tion.” He then derides the contention that the modern “activity” program 
for the schools, which may include anything from the care of pets to the 
rites of hair-dressing, is more related to the living problems of children 
than the traditional subjects, or that “by some legerdemain of modern 
Educationism, the youngsters are getting the ‘essential’ learnings of the 
older curriculum by devoting less time and less direct attention to it.” 

Both authors criticize mercilessly the architects of the new education, 
the professors of education, who, they claim, are responsible for this re- 
treat from learning, for the elimination of all intellectual and cultural 
content from the schools, and for the introduction of nonsense and trivia 
which must ultimately lead to an intellectually impoverished citizenry in- 
capable of. sound, disciplined, reflective, imaginative thinking. Lynd, in 
one of his more moderate passages, says, “The most serious question about 
the change in our schools in to do with the competence of those who are 
managing the change. It is demonstrable from their own works that many 
enthusiasts of the New Education are themselves half educated... . On 
evidence of much of their written lore, many neo-pedagogical zealots are 
remarkably unacquainted with the elements of that ‘formal’ education 


from which they propose to free our youngsters.” 


Professor Bestor, in a more scholarly and measured manner, firmly con- 
tends that professional educationists in the schools and colleges, despite 
the Possession of advanced degrees, have rarely been educated as scholars; 
and neither by training nor by occupation are they prepared to judge the 
kinds of intellectual skills that are necessary to maintain the scientific, 
technological, and professional progress of the nation. He maintains that 
developing a balanced and adequate curriculum is a cooperative enterprise 
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in which the wisdom and experience of many men must be enlisted. "hy 

roposes a clear reco nition of the role which each of the various intel. 
aa skills must play in preserving the intellectual, the civic, and 4p, 
practical life of the nation. It calls for an insight into the ways of thinkin 


in more fields than a single individual can hope to encompass, Ij is, in. 


short, a task which belongs to the learned world as a whole, not to an 
particular segment of it.” Educators, to be sure, also have a contribution 
to make concerning the methods of instruction; but they have never re- 
ceived a public mandate from the communities to which the schools belon 
to tamper with the content of the curriculum as they are presently doing, 
Both books devote considerable space to a general criticism of schools 
of education. Perhaps the most devastating part of Lynd’s book consists 
of two chapters entitled “The Scramble for Semester Hours” and “Box 
Office Courses.” For anyone who has attended a school of education, and 
who of us has not, these chapters are “must” reading. | 
Yet, despite the cogency and sincerity of their arguments and the deep. 
seated concern of both men for our schools, it is doubtful whether the 
books will in any way affect current trends in curriculum development or 
influence many classroom high school teachers. For in Professor Bestor’s 
ivory tower, the slow learner and the apathetic learner just do not exist. 
In all 226 pages of his book, there is one reference to “those of lower 
mental ability” and one reference to “those completely beyond intellectual 


salvation.” He has, in effect, abolished the normal curve of abilities and 


replaced it with a negatively skewed one of his own. 
Lynd is hardly more cognizant of the same problem; a brief remark 


here and there serves to dismiss the stark fact that 75% of our youth 14-17 


years of age were enrolled in high school in 1950 compared with 32% 


in 1920 and 7% in 1890. Since both men are unwilling to acknowledge - Fy 


the change in the nature and diversity of our high school pope in 
the last 60 years, it is a simple matter to insist that the type of education 
that served so well in 1890 will also be suitable in the 1950’s. 

It is certainly unjustified to label as perverse and incompetent those 
educators who have attempted to adjust the curriculum to the varying 
abilities and needs of their students. Without doubt, the community as 4 
whole should contribute to the development of its curricula, but it is the 
teaching staff which first comes into contact with the multitude of students 
who, because of insufficient ability or interest, fail the traditional subject- 
centered courses and leave school as soon as the law permits. Even today, 
while catering to a relatively select body of academic students, the rate © 
failure in these subject-centered courses in the New York City high schools 
is discouragingly high. To carry out Professor Bestor’s suggestions literally 
would depopulate the high schools in no time. 

This is not necessarily to admit the efficacy of life adjustment programs 
or the core curriculum as the answer to the problem; but they do at least 
oe as Messrs, Bestor and Lynd do not, the factor of individual 

erences and a range of LQ.’s in our schools from the low 60's to 17 
and up. The most charitable thing to be said for these gentlemen, 
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of whom have taught history at our leading universities, is that th 
, j ey have 
a ths jane fortunately so, a class of general students in 
In addition, both authors blithely disregar i 
educational psychology concerning the ee m bey Še +a = 
of training, the disciplinary value of subject matter general mind trainin 
and so on. The following quotation from the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (page 1488) is specially pertinent in this respect: 
_ To argue for teaching geometry, Latin or philosophy because 
it “develops the mind, increases the understanding of common 
problems of modern and ancient civilization” or “strengthens 
the control of reason over emotion” is to ignore an indisputable 
body of evidence. To examine the likelihood of transfer, one 
must question not what school subject is offered, but what re- 
sponses the pupil learns... 
There is no supertor subject matter for transfer; there are only 
x ia learning experiences. No doubt under skilled teaching 
educational psychology, art, or cooking can be made the vehicle 
a developing reasoning, a sense of values, or superior study 
abits. . 


Mere hard work will just not ensure automatic transfer; neither will 
traditional subjects. 

Additional criticisms can be made of these books on psychological and 
historical grounds but space does not permit. Both books, however, are 
very much worth-while and should be read by all teachers. They will serve 
to stimulate and to provoke. thinking in an area which needs the best 
from all those concerned with education today. 


JORDAN HALE Girls High School 


FROM THE DEVIL'S DICTIONARY 


Admiration, n. Our polite recognition of another's resemblance 
to ourselves. ; 

Calumnus, n. A graduate of the School for Scandal. 

Discussion, n. A method of confirming others in their errors. 

Erudition, n. Dust shaken out of a book into an empty skull. 

Future, n. That period of time in which our affairs prosper, our 
friends are true, and our happiness is assured. oe 

Plagiarism, n. A literary coincidence compounded of a discredit- 
able priority and an honorable subsequence. l 

Table d'Hôte, n. A caterer’s thrifty concession to the universal 


assion for irresponsibility. i 
P P y —Ambrose Bierce 
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